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(Chronicle VI 

THE HELLENISTIC AGE: 
360-280 b.c. 


OR a hundred years since the rise of 
Pericles to power at Athens, about 
460, the struggle between Europe 
and Asia had been in abeyance, when 
Artaxerxes II (Mncmon) died (359 
B.c.). Throughout that period the great 
empire organized by Darius the Great was 
tending slowly but surely to disruption. 
But Hellas was no nearer to unity than 
she had been a century before. 

The dream of Pericles—if indeed we are 
right in thinking that he had dreamed it— 
of a mighty Hellas united through the 
moral and intellectual ascendancy of the 
city he idealised, had been dissolved 
by the internecine rivalries of the Greek 
states, and by the subordination of the 
pan-Hellenic idea to the individualist 
imperialism of Athens or Sparta or, 
finally, Thebes. In the west a great 
Hellenic power had arisen, but its might 
depended wholly on the genius of the 
man who had created it, Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and it hardly outlived his 
death. Hellenism was to permeate the 
world, not to conquer it. 

Yet a conquest altogether unsuspected 
was near at hand, which was to be a 
mighty instrument for that permeation. 
Before another generation had passed, 
Europe was hurling herself upon Asia 
under the leadership of a power which 
posed at least as the champion of Hellen¬ 
ism, though itself, in the eyes of Hellas, 
scarcely half Hellenic. It shattered the 
old Persian Empire for ever. It carried 
Hellenism into the heart of Orientalism. 
It created a new empire vast beyond all 
previous vision, though one whose unity 
scarcely survived its creator, because he 
left no heir; and it changed the political 
order of the world. 

This amazing achievement was the 
work of two men, Philip of Macedo'n and 
the son by whom his fame has been 
eclipsed, Alexander the Great. 

Hitherto Macedon has made no more 
than an occasional appearance on the 


fringe of the stoty of Hellas. It lay 
beyond the northern border of Thessaly— 
the limit of continental Hellas, though 
Hellenic colonies fringed the north coast 
of the Aegean. The Thracians, east of 
the Chalcidian promontories and the 
river Strymon, and the Illyrians of the 
western highlands, ranked definitely as 
barbarians, not Hellenes. The Mace¬ 
donians proper, though of Hellenic stock, 
were unacknowledged ; but their dynasty, 
the antiquity of which was unquestion¬ 
able, claimed Heraclid descent, and had 
been recognized as legitimate competitors 
in the pan-Iiellenic Games. On the other 
hand, while the Macedonian king ruled 
his Macedonian subjects with the abso¬ 
lute authority of a clan chieftain, his king- 
ship extended over Illyrian clans, among 
whose chieftains he was merely the high 
chief. Macedonia’s political development 
had therefore hardly passed out of the 
tribal stage; her organization remained 
primitive, though her territory was far 
greater than that of any Hellenic state; 
but her people provided admirable ma¬ 
terial for a great military organizer. 

Awaiting the Man ol Destiny 

uch an organizer had not hitherto 
appeared; nor had Macedon been 
admitted to the comity of Hellas. When 
Xerxes poured his hosts into Greece her 
king Alexander had been among his 
vassals, though he had used his position 
to supply useful information to the Greeks. 
In the first stage of the Peloponnesian 
war we have seen another king, Perdiccas, 
fomenting troubles in the Chalcidian 
colonies in order to turn them to his own 
advantage. A successor had played his 
part first in fostering and then in wrecking 
the Chalcidian (Olynthian) League. But 
always the mainspring of Macedonia’s 
activities had been not her Hellenic 
sympathies, but the pressure on her of 
the hill tribes of Paeonia on the north 
and Illyria on the west. 
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Now m 3(18 w hen Thebes was advancing 
to the hegemony oi Greece, a disputed 
succession and northern frontier troubles 
m Macedonia had enabled the, rising 
power to force on Macedon an alliance, 
guaranteed by the presence in Thebes, 
actually though not nominally as host¬ 
ages, of several youthful members of 
the Macedonian nobility, including Philip 
(3S2-336), the younger brother of the 
young king Perdiccas. For three or four 
years the boy dwelt in Thebes, learning 
everything that was to be learnt of state¬ 
craft and military craft in the city of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas. Then he 
was allowed to return to his own country. 

Four years later (359), Perdiccas w r as 
slain in battle with the Paeonians, leaving 
a child, Amyntas, on the throne, with his 
uncle Philip, who was then twenty-three, 


as guardian or regent. The hour and the 
man had ai rived. 

Philip was endowed by nature with a 
frame of iron, a clear head, a cool and 
calculating brain, boundless ambition, 
dauntless resolution and—in full measuie 
—those moral virtues which can always 
reconcile themselves to the dictates of 
expediency. He was an astute diplo¬ 
matist, and his natural military genius had 
been trained in the school of Epamin- 
ondas, the greatest captain and organizer 
yet seen in Hellas. Thus equipped, he 
set himself forthwith to work out step by 
step the task his ambition had marked out 
for him. Macedon was a minor power ; 
she should be the greatest power in Hellas. 
Hellas had no leader, nor any state compe¬ 
tent to lead her ; Macedon should be that 
state. And then—Persia should go down 



MACEDONIAN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN EUROPE BEFORE ALEXANDER 
It was by military conquest that Philip incorporated Illyria, Paeonia, Thrace and, last, Chalridice in 
the kingdom of Macedonia. Diplomacy attached Epirus and Thessaly to his cause, and by his 
J? HXnV^ haer °?- ea h£ f ecured the hegemony of Hellas. After Philip's death Alexander crushed 
H tnthe cros , s “S the . Hellespont proceeded with the conquest of Asia Minor The 

entire ground covered m the ensuing Persian campaign is shown in the map in page 1422. 
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before Hellas. Stage by stage Philip 
inarched toward his goal; the first stage 
being the making of Macedon. 

Pretenders to the throne which he had 
not yet seized himself had to be removed ; 
a matter easily effected by cajoling their 
foreign supporters, including Athens, with 
illusory promises. Next, the Illyrians and 
Paeonians were to be dealt with; Philip 
spent the winter in training a Macedonian 
force, with which next year he shattered 
both in pitched battles. He employed the 
tactical principles he had learnt from 
Epaminondas, but with a modification 
of his own, never practised by the Greeks, 
the use of heavy cavalry in shock tactics 
on the wings ; while his phalanx of spear¬ 
men was an improvement on the ordinary 
hoplite formation. The second victory 
gave him control of the Illyrian passes. 

Stages in Philip’s Policy 

oney was the next necessity, for Mace¬ 
donia was poor, her commerce being 
insignificant. But on the Thracian border 
there were unexploited mines. Again 
mainly by diplomatic cajolery, Philip 
possessed himself of those mines, from 
which he derived a larger revenue than 
any Greek state could boast; though it 
involved the absorption of Amphipolis in 
defiance of Athenian resentment. Athens 
was defeated simply by his superior skill 
in the game of diplomatic trickery, while 
he was also cajoling Olynthus into acquies¬ 
cence. This stage of his work he com¬ 
pleted by quietly deposing his infant 
nephew and ward (who afterwards married 
one of his daughters) and assuming the 
crown ; and by organizing what might be 
called standing territorial regiments trom 
his Illyrian highlanders—a material step 
towards producing a common national sen¬ 
timent among his heterogeneous subjects. 

The next stage was opened by an experi¬ 
mental intervention in the ' sacred war ’ 
of Phocis, by way of asserting his Hellenic 
position. Phocis, hitherto a somewhat 
insignificant state, but always jealous of 
her powerful neighbour Thebes, had sud¬ 
denly asserted and enforced a traditional 
but unrecognized claim to Delphi and the 
guardianship of its shrine (see also page 
1399). Her claim was opposed by 



COIN OF AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


Born 382 B c„ Philip II usurped the crown of 
Macedon in 359 and devoted his genius to the 
creation of a Macedonian army which should 
establish his supremacy in Greece and shatter the 
power of Persia He was assassinated in 336 B.c. 
flriiis/i Museum 

Thebes and by the Thessalians, but 
supported by Athens and Sparta, while 
her enemies charged her with sacrilege 
for turning to her own use the trea¬ 
sures of Apollo. Phocis bought over the 
powerful but unpopular tyrant of the 
Thessalian state of Pherae; the rest of 
Thessaly appealed to Philip, who marched 
against Pherae with a small force, as the 
champion of the outraged deity. 

The Phocians marched to aid their 
ally in superior force, defeated Philip, and 
compelled him to withdraw. He returned 
with a larger army and put them to rout; 
but the}' were in possession of the pass 
of Thermopylae; Athenians and Spartans 
came to their help, and Philip again 
retired. His hour had not yet come, and 
for some time he again devoted himself to 
extending and consolidating his power in 
the northern regions where the intention 
of his operations was less immediately 
conspicuous ; though they were alarming 
enough to those who suspected him of a 
desire to ' enslave ’ Hellas. 

Philip did not wish to enslave Hellas 
even to such an extent as the democratic 
imperialists of Athens or the Lacedae¬ 
monians at the height of their power. But 
he did want in the first place to make his 
own kingdom an irresistible power ; and 
whereas it had hitherto stood practically 
outside Hellas, he was determined that 
it should now be recognized not only as 
an integral part of Hellas, but as its leader 
and accepted champion. He seems to 
have had the same kind of sentimental 
reverence for Hellas, and especially for 
Athens, as in a later age was felt towards 
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Romp bv the barbarian princes who 
deliberately elected to act as Lieutenants 
of the Empire instead of as conquerors. 
But it was only as the acknowledged head 
of Hellas that he could lead her to the 
great adventure to which not Athens nor 
Sparta nor Thebes was capable of leading 
her—the overthrow of Persia. To that 
end he must have the co-operation of 
Hellas, but no rivals. 

Above all, he wanted the willing co¬ 
operation of Athens and her fleet ; and 
it would have been sound policy for 
Athens to have accepted the role of his 
honoured coadjutor, since she had proved 
herself incapable of holding the position 
of accepted leader. Unfortunately, there 
was in Athens a patriot party which 
dreamed impossibly of a Periclean revival 
and, seeing that its own aspirations were 
incompatible with Philip’s, made a point 
of thwarting him, and convinced itself that 
his concealed aim was the ruin of Athens— 
actually the last thing he desired. This 



PERFERVID ATHENIAN PATRIOT 


A full length statue of Demosthenes (c. 385- 
322 E.c.j appears in page 1360. This portrait 
bust gives a clearer impression of the dynamic 
personality which made him so formidable an 
obstacle in the way of Macedonian expansion. 

Ny Cods berg Museum, Copenhagen 


party was led by an orator of extraordinary 
power, Demosthenes, in whose eyes the 
Macedonian menace was infinitely more 
important than Persian policy, and his 
impassioned rhetoric has done much to 
discredit very unduly the character and 
aims of the great Macedonian, whose 
actual treatment of Athens was always 
more than generous. 

Philip now rapidly effected a partial 
conquest of Thrace—an apparent threat to 
the Chersonese and the Athenian command 
of the Propontis ; a serious matter for 
Athens, as she was largely dependent on 
corn supplies imported from those regions. 
But Philip did not attack the Chersonese ; 
his next objective was the Chalcidian 
peninsula. In 348 he captured Olynthus, 
Athens being prevented from effectively 
interfering by the revolt of Euboea. 

Philip Secures Hellenic Status 

eace negotiations were then opened 
between Athens and Philip, who 
meant to carry out his programme of sup¬ 
pressing the sacrilegious Pliocis and talcing 
her place in the Amphictyonic Council, 
which might be called the official religious 
synod of Hellas. He was not at all afraid 
of Athens, but he was prepared to make 
large concessions to her Lo secure her 
good will and support. The terms of the 
Peace of Philocrates (34b) were duly ar¬ 
ranged, but before completion Demosthenes 
succeeded in breaking relations, Philip 
went on his way, pending the acceptance 
by Athens of a modified treaty ; but she 
could not make up her mind on a polic}'; 
consequently Philip effected his object 
without her, suppressed Phocis, and 
became not only a member but president 
of the Amphictyonic Council. His Hel¬ 
lenic status was thus established, Athens 
was reduced to a sulky acquiescence (346). 

Hellas, however, was still a long way 
from being reconciled to a Macedonian 
hegemony, and though Philip had shown 
unmistakable proofs of his power, and in¬ 
cidentally of his moderation, it was still 
not sufficiently consolidated to enable him 
to undertake the grand project of his 
ambitions. The incorporation of a loyal 
Thrace with his own kingdom was a 
necessary precaution. Internal dissen- 
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sions in that region gave him his chance 
in 342, though the conquest, of the details 
of which we have no knowledge (except 
that Philip lost an eye in battle), must 
have put both his military and diplomatic 
powers to a severe test. In 341 Thrace 
became a part of the Macedonian king¬ 
dom. Within Hellas the Thessalian league 
had named him its president, and on the 
west of Thessaly his influence was supreme 
in the almost barbarian kingdom of Epirus, 
where he had established on the throne 
the brother of his Epirote wife Olympias. 

Meanwhile, however, Demosthenes had 
been exerting his powers to the utmost 
to rouse animosity against him, not in 
Athens only, and in Athens against all 
politicians who inclined to the Macedonian 
alliance. The fever of suspicion was 
generally rife. In 340, Philip was reluc¬ 
tantly goaded into war. 

Athens could not be threatened by sea, 
but her sea power could not work effective 
injury to Macedon, as to her Peloponnesian 
foes in the days of Pericles; on the other 
hand, against Macedon in alliance with 
Thebes,Attica was by land entirely defence¬ 
less. Philip was in no haste to strike ; 
but the development of a sacred war on 
Amphissa, the ally of Thebes, by the 
Amphictyonic Council which called for 
Philip’s support, brought him down to 
Boeotia with an army in 338, and simul¬ 
taneously threw Thebes into the arms of 
Athens. The result was that he met the 
combined armies on the field of Chaeronea 
and put them completely to rout, the 
picked troops of Thebes alone remaining 
on the ground and fighting to the last. 

et the magnanimity of the victor shows 
how groundless were the denuncia¬ 
tions of Demosthenes. Chaeronea gave 
the hegemony of Hellas to Macedon as 
indisputably as Leuctra had given it to 
Thebes. Philip was manifestly irresistible, 
but he did not proceed to the enslavement 
of Hellas ; he dealt with Thebes no more 
harshly than Sparta had dealt with her in 
the past, and Demosthenes himself ad¬ 
mitted that his treatment of Athens was 
generous. But the situation differed from 
any that had existed before; because 
Macedon was not a state with an Hellenic 



THE LION OF CHAERONEA 

On August 2, 33S B.C., Philip of Macedon routed 
the combined armies of Thebes and Athens at 
Chaeronea in Boeotia and destroyed the independ¬ 
ence of Greece. This colossal lion, restored m 
1902, marks the burial place of the Theban dead 
Photo, E.N.A. 

tradition behind it, and was not a city 
state at all, but a great territorial despotic 
monarchy without parallel in Hellas. 

Thebes, which had elected to desert the 
Macedonian alliance, was not unreason¬ 
ably penalised. The Boeotian league was 
broken up and the independence of the 
cities restored. A Macedonian garrison 
occupied the Cadmeia, the citadel of 
Thebes, and the party that favoured 
Philip was installed in power. Sparta, 
which sulkily refused to join the Hel¬ 
lenic league designed by Philip for the 
overthrow of Persia, suffered the over¬ 
running of Laconia and the transfer of 
some of her territory to former foes or 
subjects. From Athens Philip required no 
more than the Chersonese, the dissolution 
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of what remained of her maritime league, 
and her entry into the new League of 
Hellas; the Athenian prisoners taken at 
t'haeronea were restored without ransom. 

At last the way was clear. Philip sum¬ 
moned a pan-Hellenic congress at Corinth ; 
all the states except the still sulky Sparta 
were represented. At the congress in 337 
he declared his great project—the pan- 
Hellenic war, which had been impractic¬ 
able for a divided Hellas, upon the Asiatic 
empire which had sought and would still 
seek to enslave Hellenes. The congress 
assented—it could hardly do otherwise— 
and settled upon ways and means with no 
great enthusiasm; but it was enough for 
the man who would have the whole direc¬ 
tion of the adventure, the grand ambition 
of his life, in his own hands. 

Assassination of Philip of Mncedon 

S a military organizer, as a strategist, 
as a commander in the field, Greece 
had never produced the superior of Philip, 
unless it were his unconscious master 
Epaminondas. As a matter of course he 
was made captain-general of the Hellenic 
forces with practically unlimited powers. 
For twelve months after the congress he 
was engaged in organization; the fleet 
of Athens, though latterly her admirals 
had displayed no distinguished ability, 
commanded the Aegean. In the spring of 
336 he dispatched the man whom he called 
his only general, Parmenio, to secure the 
passage of his armies into the north¬ 
western corner of Asia Minor ; in the 
summer he was on the very point of 
following with Iris main force when he was 
struck down by the hand of an assassin, 
probably the emissary or agent of his 
wronged and repudiated wife Olympias, 
the mother of his mighty son. For a 
moment the great expedition was deferred. 

To the victor of Chaeronea unwilling 
Hellas had bowed the knee perforce \ 
more sore at being dominated by one 
imperious will than eager to do battle 
with the ancient foe at his bidding. 
Philip fell when he was in the plentitude 
of his powers, but no more than forty-six 
years old. His heir was a lad of twenty, 
who no doubt had shown his mettle at 
Chaeronea; but everywhere Philip had 


subjects, dependents or positive enemies 
who were ready enough to rise up against 
an untried youth whose title even to his 
own throne it was possible to dispute. 
In Athens and elsewhere the murder of 
Philip was hailed with premature acclama¬ 
tions. There were Thracian tribes eager 
to revolt, Illyrian tribes whom the fear 
of the dead man had curbed. Had there 
been even the briefest delay Alexander 
would have found himself in the centre 
of a general conflagration. 

But the delay was not given. Before 
Iris enemies could combine, though not 
before they were in open revolt, he had 
swung his Macedonians down to the 
Thessalian border, outflanked the pass of 
Tempe, carved a road through the moun- 
rains, and swept into the plain. Thessaly 
submitted without a blow. Athens made 
repentant overtures which were accepted 
without demur. The League made haste 
to appoint him captain-general in suc¬ 
cession to his father. 

Destruction of Thebes by Alexander 

TThe Thracian insurgents were dealt 
with in a swift campaign in the early 
summer of 335 ; but meanwhile the Illy¬ 
rians were gathering to attack Mace¬ 
donia. For a few weeks Alexander 
vanished in the Illyrian mountains. The 
rumour spread that he had been slain in 
Thrace; an eye-witness of his fall was 
produced. Thebes gave the lead in re¬ 
volting ; half Hellas was preparing to 
follow. But by movements of unparal¬ 
leled audacity and swiftness Alexander 
and his Macedonians had in fact shattered 
the Illyrians, and even while Thebes still 
believed that he was dead, he appeared 
at her gates and summoned her to sur¬ 
render. A hot-headed Macedonian cap¬ 
tain seized an opportunity to break into 
the town without waiting lor orders; 
Alexander threw in supports ; the Thebans 
fought stubbornly but vainly, and the 
city, suffered the common fate of cities 
carried, by storm, although ‘ The great 
Emathian conqueror bade spare the house 
of Pindarus/ the famed poet of old. But 
the destruction of Thebes was the work of 
hei age-long foes in Locris and Boeotia 
far more than of the Macedonians. 
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The smiting of Thebes sufficed. Every 
one else made prompt submission, and 
Alexander exacted no penalties. In spite 
of all, he chose to trust that magnanimity 
would be answered by loyalty. But it 
was fear, not loyalty, that held Hellenic 
jealousies in check. Fear, however, was 
so thoroughly established that in the next 
year, 334, Alexander could turn his back 
on Europe, and was over the Hellespont 
with the army of conquest. The great 
adventure had begun—an adventure of 
such transcendent interest that a special 
study chapter is devoted to it, and it will 
here be sufficient to give a mere summary 
of its outstanding incidents. 

The attack was fully expected in Persia. 
But the Great King’s government had 
sunk back to its normal ineptitude under 
the amiable but futile Darius III Codo- 
rnannus. For twenty years, while Philip 
was building up the Macedonian power, 
Artaxerxes III Ochus had ruled forcefully, 
reconquered Egypt, kept his - satraps in 
awe, and permitted rather than maintained 
the general peace and prosperity of his 
empire. Grcek states had seldom been 
ashamed to seek Persian aid in their 
private quarrels, and appeals were, of 
course, made to him against Macedon, but 
he did not care to precipitate a rupture 
with Philip, though it suited him well 
enough to have Greeks in his pay. In 
338, however, he was slain by an assassin, 
like Philip two years later ; Darius had 
secured the succession only in 336 and 
was quite unfitted to save the empire. 

Opening of the Persian Campaign 

oney had been sent to Greece ; but 
the defence of the west was left to 
the western satraps in joint and jealous 
association with an able Greek adventurer, 
Memnon of Rhodes. Alexander’s task 
would have been made much harder if 
Memnon had been in supreme command. 
Alexander met and routed the army of the 
satraps on the river Granicus. The battle 
(fully described in Chap. 46) left Asia 
Minor open to conquest. 

The mastery of Syria and Phoenicia was 
the next step. Having made Asia Minor 
sufficiently secure, Alexander struck 
through the ' Cilician gates,’ the passage 


of the Taurus barrier, and spent some 
months in reducing Cilicia, Then he 
moved south. Meanwhile Darius had 
taken the field in person with a vast 
army, and was on the borders of Cilicia 
expecting his attack. At Issus (332) the 
Persian was decisively defeated and fled 
for his life behind the Euphrates. 

Alexander Advances to Babylon 

nstead of immediate pursuit Alexander 
went forward with the conquests he 
had immediately in view. When Tyre was 
won the whole navy of Persia was in his 
hands. Egypt in turn welcomed him as a 
deliverer. Not till 331 did he turn to 
complete the overtlrrow of Persia. For 
the details of this triumphant cam¬ 
paign, as for those of the Granicus and 
the Issus, the reader may refer to Chapter 
46. The battle of Gaugamela, some miles 
from the old Nineveh, was overwhelm¬ 
ingly decisive. Though again Darius 
escaped from the field with his life, for the 
little that remained of it he was no belter 
than a hunted fugitive. 

The conqueror marched on to Babylon, 
which opened its gates to him. But 
Persia and Media, whence the empire of 
Cyrus had arisen, were still unsubdued, 
and Darius was still at large in his ances¬ 
tral lands. It was in Alexander's view 
imperative to seize the royal residences, 
Susa and Ecbatana, and the political capi¬ 
tal, Persepolis, which meant an advance by 
way of difficult and dangerous mountain 
passes. Of such operations Alexander's 
early experiences in Illyria had made him 
a past master. Susa had already been 
occupied by an advance column, and in 
a winter campaign (331-30) he captured 
Persepolis and Pasargadae, the first home 
of the great Cyrus, together with vast 
treasures, including spoils which Xerxes 
had carried off from Athens and which 
were now restored to her. 

Even now he gave Darius and the 
Persian loyalists time to offer submis¬ 
sion before advancing on Ecbatana. But 
they were determined to offer a final 
resistance. When the blow could no 
longer be delayed, he struck with his 
wonted swiftness; but when he reached 
Ecbatana, the heart of Darius had failed 
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him, and lie was already in full flight. 
Alexander was soon in hot pursuit ; but 
b el ore he could overtake the fugitive, 
treachery was at work, and the fallen 
monairh was murdered by Bessus, satrap 
ui Bactna (July, 330). 

Achaemenid Empire Overthrown 

he Macedonian, or as he himself would 
have said the Hellene, had taken the 
place so long held by the Persian. Politic- 
ally he followed, though with a difference, 
the precedents established by the great 
Cyrus and Darius, not by a Tiglath-pileser 
or a Nebuchadrezzar ; he conquered not 
to enslave but to incorporate and develop; 
fostering and even reviving, local tradi¬ 
tions and customs, and installing native 
administrators wherever it was reason¬ 
ably safe to do so, never penalising loyalty 
to his defeated antagonist, however sternly 
he might deal with Hellenic renegades. 
His foundation of Alexandria in Egypt 
was only the most distinguished example 
of a definite and statesmanlike policy, and 
his selection of its site as the world’s 
central mart was in itself a mark of genius. 

But there was more to be done besides 
the overthrow of the Achaemenid, whose 
ineffective rule over the wilder regions 
east and south-east must be made effec¬ 
tive. The conquest of Persia, Persia 
proper, had begotten new' imaginations. 
The very dissolution of the immemorial 
barriers between Hellene and Barbarian, 
the actual amalgamation of East and 
West, would seem to have become from 
this time mor.e and more an integral 
part of AlexaniF-r’s incredible dream. 

Persia was won, but the eastern pro¬ 
vinces or—what came to the same thing— 
their satraps, who had conspired to murder 
Darius, were in revolt. Their intention 
had been to set Bessus, who called himself 
Artaxerxes, in the place of their victim. 
Alexander started on his far eastern cam¬ 
paigns with the double object of estab¬ 
lishing his sway over the whole empire and 
avenging the murder of his royal pre¬ 
decessor. On his march, which was in the 
nature of an armed exploration in regions 
of which little was known, there were 
risky adventures. astonishing marching 

N; but there 


was no foe who could make a stand against 
his army. Pie penetrated Afghanistan, 
struck north through the Hindu Kush into 
Turkistan, captured Bessus, who died the 
death of an oriental traitor (crucifixion, 
preceded by mutilation), and thrust be¬ 
yond the bounds of the empire across the 
Oxus (Amu Daria) to Samaikand. On the 
way new Alexandras arose, meant to lie 
the centres of a new civilization ; Herat, 
Kandahar and Kabul are among the 
probable sites. He planted his extreme 
outpost, Alexandria Eschate, ‘ Farthest 
Alexandria,’ on the banks of the Jaxartes 
(at Khojend). Before he had completed 
the subjugation, he captured the Scythian 
chief Oxyartes, with his daughter, the 
famous Roxana, whom Alexander wedded 
according to the Scythian rite : the most 
conspicuous method possible of illustrat¬ 
ing in his own person the cosmopolitan 
theories he was so anxious to impress upon 
the Macedonians, 

Alexander’s Conquest of the Punjab 

here still remained unvisiled anti un¬ 
subdued one dim region, ' India,' over 
which the Achaemcnids from Darius 1 to 
Darius III had claimed sovereignty; to 
which the conqueror now turned (327). 
Afghanistan was already secured, and 
the winter was passed in subjugating the 
hill tribes ol what we know as the North¬ 
west Frontier. That is to say, the war¬ 
worn veterans fought their way through 
the unexplored passes till in the spring 
of 326 they came down to the Indus, 
crossed it, and routed the hosts of the 
confederate princes of the Punjab in 
the great battle of Hydaspes —the river 
Jhehrni (for details see Chap. 46). Not 
until the battle had been lost beyond 
hope of redemption did Porus, the in¬ 
domitable chief of the confederacy, 
surrendei himself to Alexander, who 
treated him with well-deserved loyal 
honours, appointing him sub-king of the 
major part of the Punjab, under the aegis 
of himself, the Great King 
But the Punjab was to be the limit of 
Alexander's conquest; very much against 
his own will. For when the, advancing 
army reached the ITyphasis (the Bcas), 
which flows into the Sutlej, the last of the 
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Five Rivers that give its name to the 
Punjab, not even its hero Alexander could 
persuade it to move a step farther. He 
had no choice but to turn back. 

But Alexander was an explorer at heart; 
and before returning he 
had already resolved on 
an expedition down the 
Indus, to be followed up 
by the navigation of the 
Indian ocean—the latter 
task to he entrusted to 
Nearchus. The southern 
tribes resisted the ad¬ 
vance ; and it was where 
Multan stands to-day 
that in the assault on the 
citadel Alexander, first as 
usual up the scaling 
ladder, went near to 
meeting his death. 

When the Indus mouth 
was reached, the fleet of 
Nearchus was fitted out 
and he was dispatched on 
the voyage of exploration 
westwards. The main 
army made its way back 
to Afghanistan by the 
Bolan pass; the rest of 
the force, led by the king, 
plunged into the almost uninhabited 
Gedrosia, or southern Baluchistan, and 
struggled through in little more than half 
its original strength, alter cruel sufferings 
which the king shared with his soldiers. 

his expedition was in 325. Meanwhile 
Nearchus had explored the coasts 
from Karachi to the Persian Gulf, Craterus 
had suppressed the revolts, and before 
the end of the year both had joined 
Alexander in Carmania (Ivirman), the ren¬ 
dezvous, on the east of Persia. Already 
the king had been long enough away 
for satraps and officials, Macedonian and 
Persian, to take advantage of an absence 
which might be permanent, and misuse 
their powers. On all such his hand now 
fell with stem justice, even-handed and 
unsparing. His treasurer Harpalus saved 
himself, not empty-handed, by fleeing. 

The career of conquest was suspended. 
In 324 Alexander, already wedded to 


Roxana, took also to wile Statira, the 
daughter of Darius; and many Mace¬ 
donians, following his example, also 
married Persian women. Alexander further 
emphasised his theory of cancelling racial 
barriers by organizing 
not only regiments of 
Orientals trained in the 
Greek discipline and com¬ 
manded by Persians, but 
also regiments in which 
easterns and westerns 
were combined. He was 
even now planning mari¬ 
time adventures and ex¬ 
pansion on the newly dis¬ 
covered ocean, and the 
annexation of Arabia over 
which the Persian con¬ 
quest had never ex¬ 
tended ; and early in 323 
the preparations were 
well advanced, He had 
made Babylon his head¬ 
quarters, when in June 
a fever seized him. With¬ 
in a fortnight he died, 
leaving no man capable 
of building the structure 
he had designed on the 
foundations he had laid. 

The fatal fact in the situation brought 
about by Alexander’s sudden death was 
that there was no heir with an indisputable 
title to the succession, though a child by 
Roxana was expected, and there was a 
feeble son of the great Philip, Alexander's 
half-brother, known to the world as Philip 
Arrhidaeus. 

A council of the generals decided to 
recognize Philip, with whom Roxana's 
son, if (as actually happened) a son should 
be born, was to be associated. They were 
to he under the guardianship of Pcrdiccas, 
a general high in Alexander’s confidence, 
whom the dead king may have intended 
to designate as his heir. In the mean¬ 
time the empire was to be distributed 
among the leading Macedonians in gover¬ 
norships over-riding the satrapies. Anti- 
pater was to retain the regency of Mace¬ 
donia and Greece which Alexander had 
left in his charge eleven years ago ; Egypt 
was to go to Ptolemy, the satrapy of 



MACEDONIAN RULER OF ASIA 

Seleucus Nioator, one ol Alexander’s 
generals, made lnmself lung of Syria 
in 301; and thereafter ruled most of 
the Asiatic piovinces once •included 
m Alexander's empire 
From DeVuuck, * 1 uliite Pot hats’ 
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Babylon to Seleucus, who already held it, 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor to 
Lysimachus, most of western Asia to 
Antigonua, and the rest to Leonnatus 
and Eumenes; while the guardian¬ 
ship of Philip and of the baby Alexander, 
together with an independent military 
command, placed Perdiccas in a position 
at least of equality with the rest. 

This, or something like this, was the 
only possible way of dealing with an 
unprecedented situation. It could not 
last because it provided no dominant 
central authority, the nearest thing to 
such an authority being that of Perdiccas. 
Even so supreme a personality as Alex¬ 
ander's could not have maintained the 
system long. The much smaller satrapies 
of the; Persian empire, under a dynasty 
whose authority had been established for 
a century and a half, had been a constant 
menace to the unity of that empire. This 
emergency system was possible only so 
long as the several generals stood loyally 
by each other; it was inevitable that 
sooner or later personal ambitions and 
rivalries would undeimine loyalty; and so 
in fact it befell in a very short time. 

The half century following Alexander’s 
death m 323 rings with the clash of strife 
between the Diadochi, the ‘ Successors,’ 



VICTORY COINAGE OF DEMETRIUS 

Demetrius Poliorcetes commemorated his naval 
victories on several coins, using as the design 
the statue of Victory which he dedicated in 
305 B.c.. It was this coin that led to the identi¬ 
fication of the statue shown in the opposite page 
From C. F. Hill, 1 Select Greek Corns, ‘ G. Van Oest 



BESIEGER OF CITIES 


Son of Antigonus who became long of Asia on 
Alexander’s death, Demetrius gained Ins sur¬ 
name, Poliorcetes (the Besieger), from the 
machines constructed by him to break down the 
defence of Rhodes in 304 B c He died in 283 B.c. 
From G. F. Hill, ‘ Select Greek Coins ’ 

Macedonians who were seeking Lo obtain 
the lion’s share in the partition of the 
vast dominion, and setting up dynasties 
of their own, each battling to overshadow 
his neighbour's power. Only by 280 (to 
sum up in anticipation) was something 
like a final settlement emerging, with the 
house of Seleucus (who was murdered in 
that year) established in Syria, Babylonia 
and part of Asia Minor, the Ptolemies 
reigning in Egypt, and the house of 
Antigonus not yet finally secured as 
kings of Macedon and sovereigns over 
Greece (see map in page 405). Native or 
minor Macedonian dynasties were in the 
meantime shaping kingdoms over the 
greater part of Anatolia. In Cappadocia 
Ariarathes, a Persian or a native, was 
king ; in Pontus on the shore of the 
Euxine, Mithradates, the grandson of 
the Persian satrap Ariobarzanes; in 
Bithynia a native, Nicomedes; and 
Pergamum, held by the Macedonian 
Philetaerus, first in fief to Lysimachus 
and then independently, was soon to be¬ 
come a kingdom under his nephew Attalus. 

Of the generals named in the first 
partition, Ptolemy, Lysimachus and Seleu¬ 
cus were active almost through the whole 
period, dying respectively in 283, 281 and 
280; Antipater and Antigonus, older men, 
1410 
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NIKE OF SAMOTHRACE : AN EARLY HELLENISTIC MASTERPIECE 


died in 319 and 301 ; all five, however, at 
about eighty years of age The two last 
were 1 epresented after their deaths by their 
sons Cassander and Demetrius Poliorcetes 
the ' Besieger ’; the death of Cas¬ 
sander’s three sons gave Macedon to their 
Antigonid rival. When Lysimachus fell in 
battle with Seleucus, he left no heir to his 
claims Perdiccas and Eumenes had been 
eliminated two years after Alexander's 
death, and Leonnatus, who had saved 
Alexander’s life in Multan, was killed in 
battle still earlier (see below). Neither he 
nor Cratepus entered into the rivalries. 

While Alexander was conquering Asia, 
Hellas had remained for the 
most part quiescent, suffering 
under a sense of subjection 
(though its liberties were not 
touched in fact), because it 
knew that it enjoyed those 
liberties only by grace of the 
Macedonian. The Spartan king 
Agis did indeed try to incite a 


war of liberation, but he found no sup¬ 
port, even from Demosthenes, outside 
the Peloponnese, and was easily sup¬ 
pressed by the regent Antipater. Athens, 
with still expanding commeice and 
her finances under very able direction, 
was particularly prosperous, while the 
great orator was wise enough not to play 
the fire-brand. Even when Harpalus, 
Alexander’s rapacious ex-treasurer, fleeing 
from his master’s righteous wrath, 
appeared on the scene with much treasure, 
hoping to stir up a revolt by bribery, 
the counsels of prudence prevailed , 
though the failure of Demosthenes to take 


Eaily Hellenistic art created nothing moie beautilul than this Victory statue found m Samothrace 
It commemorates a naval victory—.possibly of Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia—and was carved by 
a third century Rhodian sculptor m imitation of the earlier statue set up by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
as stated opposite The goddess Nike stands half flying on the prow of a warship , as shown 111 
the reconstruction (left) she probably bore a wreath m her right hand and a standard in her left, 
Lafl, after Fahxe and Cordonnier ; right, the Louvre 
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proper charge of the money sequestered 
from the rebel, which was entrusted to 
his care, caused his banishment (324)- 

An immediate change, however, was 
wrought by the death of Alexander. In 
Athens the patriot party at once became 
dominant, and assumed that role of leader 
in a war of liberation in which Agis had 
failed. This time it was the Pelopon¬ 
nesians who held aloof. The aged Anti¬ 
pater came down to suppress Athens and 
her allies in Thessaly, but was defeated 
and shut up in Lamia, which gave its 
name to the ' Lamian 1 war. Leonnatus 
came to his aid from the Propontis, but 
was defeated and slain. Triumphant, 
Athens recalled Demosthenes. But the 
triumph was briet. Craterus appeared on 
the scene, and at Crannon (322) routed 
the allies, who had lost their ablest leader, 
the Athenian Leosthenes. The resistance 
collapsed, and Antipater was able to 
dictate his own terms to the allies, not as 
a league but individually. 

Tragic End o{ Demosthenes 

he Athenian democracy was restricted 
by a narrow franchise, a Macedonian 
garrison was placed in the port of 
Munychia, and the surrender of Demos¬ 
thenes was demanded. The great orator, 
the life-long foe of Macedon, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon at 
Calaurea, where he swallowed poison, so 
escaping the vengeance of his enemies. 

Demosthenes was the most brilliant of 
orators and the most fervent of Athenian 
patriots. All through his life the policy 
he urged on his countrymen was based on 
his ineradicable conviction that Macedon 
was the enemy of Athens, in spite of the 
unfailing magnanimity with which she 
■was always treated by both Philip and 
Alexander, He was the incarnation of 
that attitude of the Greek mind which 
made the unification of Hellas impossible, 
because no Greek state was willing, 
except in extreme emergency, to accept 
the control of a common federal authority 
or the hegemony of any state other than 
itself. But so great was his rhetorical 
genius, so vigorous hi<; conviction that he 
was right, and that ad men who opposed 
him were traitors, that his eloquence has 


often persuaded posterity almost as thor¬ 
oughly as the Athenian juries, not seldom 
in defiance of sober evidence. 

Little more than a year had passed 
since the death of Alexander, but the 
incompatible ambitions of the generals 
were already manifesting themselves. The 
obvious intention of Pcrdiccas, as guardian 
of the feeble-minded Philip and the baby 
Alexander, and ally of the old queen 
Olympias and the young queen Roxana, 
to secure the supreme authority for him¬ 
self, led four of the other Diadochi— 
Antipater, Antigonus, Ptolemy and Selcu- 
cus—to form a league against him. I11 
321 Perdiccas marched against Ptolemy 
in Egypt, but was assassinated. Antipater 
was nominated regent, but the old man 
died in 318, his death causing a fresh 
complication, since he named as his 
successor not his own aspiring son Cas- 
sander, but another old general, Poly- 
sperchon ; between whom and Cassander 
there was war, with Macedon and Greece 
as a battle-ground. While Seleucus was 
busying himself in the far eastern pro¬ 
vinces, more intent on carrying out 
Alexander's policy than on fighting for 
Alexander’s crown, Antigonus was making 
himself more and more supreme in Asia. 

Dissensions Among the Diadochi 

y 316, Philip and his valorous and 
energetic wife, Eurydice, had been 
done away with by fierce old Olympias ; 
she herself had been put to death by Cas¬ 
sander ; Polysperchon’s career was ended ; 
and Cassander was dominant in Europe. In 
the course of this struggle another notable 
Athenian, Phocion, ended a long and 
honourable but not a successful career. 
A man of ability, but not of brilliant 
talents, he was one of those whose 
character at once compels respect and 
admiration and forbids popularity ; who 
was always by preference on the unpopular 
side, and most doubted bis own wisdom 
when it was most applauded ; who never 
pandered to popular sentiment; always 
just but always unsympathetic. lie dis¬ 
liked because he mistrusted the democracy 
which rarely listened to his sensible but 
uninspiring advice, which habitually aimed 
at amicable relations with Macedon. 'At 
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the age of eighty-five he 
was condemned to death 
for treason after the tra¬ 
vesty of a tiial by his 
political enemies, and 
drank his hemlock with 
the serenity of Socrates. 
Characteristically, the 
Athenians raised a 
statue to his memory. 

From 315 to 307, wai 
was going on with little 
intermission between 
Antigonus, now the 
most powerful of the 
Diadochi, and his rivals. 

In 307 his son Demetrius, 
who had not yet earned 
his nickname (Polior- 
cetes), entered the field 
in his support, invading 
Greece, which was in the 
hands of Cassander and 
his ally Ptolemy, in the 
character of liberator. 

Roxana and the boy 
Alexander had been 
murdered some years 
before by Cassander, so 
that there was now no 
one with any pretence to 
a title to the imperial 
throne. In 306, Anti¬ 
gonus assumed for him¬ 
self and Demetrius the 
title ol king, an example 
promptly followed by 
Lysimachus, Ptolemv, Cassander and 
Seleucus. Demetrius set about the siege 
of Rhodes where his novel but unsuc¬ 
cessful operations won him his name of 
Poliorcetes. The war went on with vary¬ 
ing fortunes, till in 301 the old Antigonus 
was slain at the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, 
and a fresh compromise was reached, under 
which Asia was practically divided between 
Lysimachus and Seleucus, while Demetrius 
and Cassander were left to fight out their 
livalry in Europe, with the leaderless 
Greek states as pawns in their game. 

Still the welter of wars and murders 
continued. Cassander died; his eldest 
son, known as Philip IV, died ; the two 
younger sons disputed the succession, and 


the younger, Alexander, 
called in to his aid a 
new ally, Pyrrhus (318- 
272), the famous king 
of Epirus, whose grand¬ 
father had been the 
brother of Olympias. 
Meanwhile Demetrius 
had attacked Athens, 
once his ally, then the 
ally of Cassander, and 
captured the city when 
it had been starved out 
at last after a long siege. 
He, too, went ostensibly 
to the aid of Alexander, 
between whom and his 
brother Pyrrhus had al¬ 
ready divided Macedon; 
but Demetrius assassin¬ 
ated his ally and seized 
the throne himself (294). 

‘ The Besieger,' how¬ 
ever, aimed at the re¬ 
covery of his father’s 
dominion, which was 
now shared between 
Lysimachus and Seleu¬ 
cus. He was on friendly 
enough terms with the 
latter, who quite re¬ 
cently, though past sixty, 
had married Demetrius’ 
young daughter Straton- 
ice, being himself some 
twenty years older than 
his father-in-law. But 
the effect of Demetrius’ obvious prepara¬ 
tions for war was to bring down on him 
in 287 both Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, 
who was immensely popular with the 
Macedonian soldiery. Demetrius had to 
fly to Asia, where he fell into the hands of 
Seleucus, who held him in honourable and 
opulent captivity till his death in 283. 
His claims descended to his son Antigonus 
Gonatas; but Pyrrhus seized the throne, 
only to be ejected again after a seven 
months' reign by Lj^simachus. We shall 
find Pyrrhus on his next appearance 
(see Chronicle VII) engaged on an ad¬ 
venture in quite another quarter. 

Old Ptolemy Soter died in 283, having 
abdicated two years before in favour of 



A VICTIM OF INGRATITUDE 

Phocion (402-317 b.c ) was a good sol¬ 
dier and a sincere patriot. Yet despite 
his fine military career ancl high integ¬ 
rity he became suspect in Athens and, 
like Socrates, drank the hemlock. 

The Vatican, Rome 
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PTOLEMY II AND QUEEN ARSINOE 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (309-246 b . c ) succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt on lus father s abdication in 285 B c. Although thev 

Eui e nh ree w the , earl y , Ptol6tmes adopted all the habite of the 
Egjptian Pharaohs, and were represented by the Egyptian scnln- 
tors m the conventional pharaonic style, as on tte bas-rehef 
iinhsh Museum 


his younger son Ptolemy II, called Phila¬ 
delphus,. to the wrath of the elder half- 
brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, Only Seleucus 
and Lysimachus were left of the onginal 
Diadochi. They were very soon fighting 
each other; but Lysimachus was killed at 
the battle of Corapedum (281). Seleucus 
was master of the situation and proposed 
to end his days in Macedon where he had 
not set foot for fifty years, leaving the 
—ast to his soniAntiochus Soter and reserv- 
mg Thrace for the grandchildren of 
Lysimachus; but while he was passing 
through Thrace he was murdered by 
Leraunus; who was hailed as king by the 
army (280) to be driven out again two 
years later by Antigonus Gonatas. 

Seleucus passed _ through all the wars 
of the Diadochi with cleaner hands than 
any of the rest, except Antipater, whose 
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age saved him from being in¬ 
volved in any but the first- 
contest with Perdiccas, As a 
young man he was said to have 
performed the Heiculean icat 
of wrestling with an enraged 
bull and throwing it; he was 
a soldier of distinguished cour¬ 
age and capacity. But more 
than this, he was the one man 
among Alexander’s generals 
who seriously strove to carry 
out Alexander's ideals, stood 
by his engagements, and took 
what was his due and no moie 
in the various settlements. He 
had no hand in any of the 
assassinations unless perhaps 
that of Perdiccas. To his 
share had fallen little but the 
most remote and least coveted 
eastern provinces, till the fall 
of Antigonus at Ipsus gave him 
Syria, from which the kingdom 
of the Seleucids took its name. 
He sowed Hellenism in the 
East, founding over seventy 
cities or settlements with that 
intent, the most important 
being Antioch, which he made 
his capital. But he had to 
abandon the attempt to retain 
India within the bounds of the 
empire, and to be content to 
establish friendly if distant diplomatic 
relations with the mighty Maurya kingdom 
of Magadha, to whose story we now pass, 

(In the fourth century b.c., as from the 
days of the first Darius, the Aohae- 
memds had claimed a shadowy sovereignty 
m India, which perhaps meant that beyond 
« . nc us ' likable boundaiy of the 
official satrapy, there were princes or 
communities in the Punjab that paid 
occasional tribute and sent occasional 
contingents to serve in the armies of the 
Great Kmg. All over the basins of the 
Indus and the Ganges there were innumev- 
abie groups, principalities or federations, 
with boundaries expanding or contracting 
according to the aggressive vigour of their 
niters, more or less subject to the sove¬ 
reignty of any neighbouring power or 
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dynasty strong enough to enforce tribute. 
In the time of Alexander, the Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha (Bihar) held such 
rule over the Ganges area ; and with that 
power Alexander would have come into 
collision had he crossed the Sutlej. Brah¬ 
manism or Hinduism was everywhere 
dominant, but the reformed or reforming 
religions—Jainism and Buddhism (see 
Chapter 40)—were wide-spread, diminish¬ 
ing the influence of caste; both the 
Nandas and their subveiter Chandra- 
gupta, whom the Greeks called Sandra- 
cottys, have been claimed as Jains, though 
the mild ethics of Jainism are not easily 
recognizable in the life of Chandragupta, 
whose guide and minister was Chanakya, 
the Brahman prototype of Machiavelli. 

Macedonia's Hold on India Lost 

'£1 lexander had doubtless hoped to 
*** make the Punjab a base from which 
to extend his conquest; but on the news of 
his death, young Chandragupta, probably 
a junior prince of the royal house, attacked 
and expelled the Macedonian garrisons in 
the Punjab, and, immediately before or 
after this exploit, exterminated his Nanda 
kinsmen and made himself king ot Magadha 
—the first of the Maurya dynasty—reign¬ 
ing from 322 to 298. Ten years later 
Scleucus planned a reconquest; but by 
this time the king’s power was consoli¬ 
dated, Seleucus realized the impracti¬ 
cability of his pioject, and Chandragupta 
was amicably recognized as independent 
monarch of India with Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan ; while by way of compensa¬ 
tion he presented Seleucus with five 
hundred elephants. Alexander’s name 
(Iskander) survived in Indian memory ; 
Megasthenes, on a mission from Seleucus, 
visited the Maurya court ; Greeks appear 
from time to time in the north-west 
region; but there was no later attempt at 
conquest, and the influence of Hellenism 
m India was small though there are 
indications of Indian origins in some 
aspects of later western religions. (See 
Chap. 49 and the map in page 1490.) 

Chandragupta established a great empire 
extending from Herat to Bengal and to 
the river Narbada, ruling as an absolute 
despot according to the maxims of 


Chanakya which exalt force and cunning 
above all moral principles in slate-craft. 
In 298 he abdicated and was succeeded 
by his son Bindusara (d. 273), the father 
of the great Asoka, whom we shall meet 
in the next Chronicle 

Western Hellas took no pait in the 
adventure of Alexander or the rivalries 
of the Diadochi Within a few years after 
the death of Dionysius I of Syracuse, his 
empire was in dissolution; Syracuse and 
Sicily geneially became an arena m which 
tyiants and would-be tyrants struggled 
for the mastery Carthage was on the 
point of turning the situation to her own 
advantage, when Corinth sent the noblest 
of her sons, Timoleon, to the deliverance 
of her daughter city. 

Timoleon’s character and abilities were 
of the highest; but he had retired fiom 
public life because his exalted sense of 
duty had compelled him to sanction the 
death of his own brother, who had sought 
to make himself tyrant at Corinth. Now 
he accepted the charge laid upon him 
(344), and achieved splendid success. He 
set Syracuse free, finally expelling Diony¬ 
sius II. With a force of twelve thousand 
men he attacked and shattered on the 
Cnmesus (339) a Carthaginian army of 
invasion, of six times his numbers, 



SAVIOUR OF HIS COUNTRY 

Seleucus Nicator’s son, Antioclius, was called 
Soter (Saviour) from his repulse of the Gauls 
who invaded Asia Minor in 278 b c lie died in 
262 B c„ after a reign troubled by wars with 
Syria, Egypt and Pergarmim. 

From G. F. Hill, 1 Select Greek Corns,’ G. Van Ocst. 
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PERSONIFICATION OF ANTIOCH 
Crowned with a mural crown, with a bunch of 
corn ears in her hand and the river Orontes under 
her feet, this figure symbolises the Tyche or 
Fortune of Antioch, founded in 300 n c, by 
Seleucus Nicator. Copy of 3rd century bronze. 

The Vatican 

removing that danger almost for another 
generation; he cleared the cities of Sicily 
of their tyrants ; and when his work was 
finished in 338 he claimed no reward, 
but simply laid down the powers he had 
so admirably exercised; though for the 
year or two of life that remained to him 
his counsels were eagerly sought, freely 
given and zealously obeyed. 

Nevertheless, the political instability 
of Sicilian Hellas was incurable. In 317 
another tyrant arose in Syracuse, Agatho- 
cles. The ' master ' of Syracuse—for his 
self-chosen title is that used later by Greek 
historians to translate the Roman terms 
' dictator ’ and ' imperator '—had been 
born a Carthaginian subject, at the 
‘ Baths of Himera,’ but had been brought 
young to Syracuse, and turned a potter’s 
skill to the moulding of an empire. 


Personally attractive, a typical soldier of 
fortune, he married a rich widow, raised a 
free company, tricked the Syracusans 
into accepting his help, as they had 
accepted that of Dionysius, established 
himself in their city by treachery and 
soon had Greek Sicily at his feet. 

His power was a renewal of the chal¬ 
lenge to Carthage, which was not politically 
affected by the conquests of Alexander 
or the disputes of his successors. She 
again threatened to overrun Sicily, and 
inflicted heavy defeat on Agathocles at 
Himera in 310 ; but he dared to counter 
the blow by himself invading Africa, 
where he won brilliant successes on Car¬ 
thaginian soil. But his absence was the 
signal for revolt ; in 307 he left his army 
in Africa to its fate and sped back to 
make peace with Carthage and recover 
his own despotism; an object which he 
accomplished by methods which have 
made his name a by-word. A domestic 
feud wrecked his plans for restoring the 
south Italian dominion of Dionysius. 
With his death in 289 at the age of 
seventy-two—tradition says that he was 
poisoned by his own grandson—ended 
the last attempt, except the adventure 
of Pyrrhus ten years later, to set up in 
Sicily a Hellenic power united enough to 
hold the Punic power at bay, or check its 
maritime ascendancy. But Agathocles 
had shown for the first time that Carthage 
was vulnerable in Africa itself. 

Final Eclipse ol Syracusan Power 

iN the Italian mainland tlie Syracusan 
ascendancy melted away on the death 
of Dionysius I even more rapidly than in 
Sicily. The great tyrant had made use 
of the Lucanians and other Italians to 
bring the Greek cities under his sway ; 
when he died the Italians combined and 
formed the Bruttian league against the 
divided Greeks, pressing them so hard 
that Tarentum appealed for aid against 
the barbarian to its mother city Sparta 
( 343 )- Sparta responded ; for in Greece, 
already dominated by Philip, there was 
no outlet for her military ambitions. 
King Archidamus headed an expedition, 
his troops being for the most part hired 
from Phocis whose brief hour of distinction 
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ITALY AND SICILY IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE 

Western Hellas stood aloof from Ahwancler's eastern aclven- 
tmes Domestic feuds and conflict with Carthage prevented 
Syiacuse from securing ascendancy in Sicily, and on the Italian 
mainland Rome, as ycl dominant only in Latium, was drawn 
into conflict with the Samnitcs and Carthaginians 


was over. The expedition 
failed, and the king was killed 
in battle with the Lucanians 
in 33S, the year of Chaeronea. 

Greece had no spare energies 
to expend on Magna Graecia ; 
hut in 334, when Alexander of 
Macedon was starting on the 
great eastern venture, his uncle 
Alexander ' the Molossian 1 of 
Epirus answered the call of 
the western Hellenes, perhaps 
with an imperial dream of his 
own which descended to his 
nephew Pyrrhus. His success 
was rapid, but in 330 his career 
was cut short by the daggei 
of an assassin before he could 
consolidate his power in Italy. 

When he fell he had already 
formed an alliance with the 
advancing Roman slate whose 
foes in the south were also his 
foes ; but he left no successor 
to carry on his projects— 

Pjnhus was not yet born. 

At the moment when the 
magistracies, the great ad¬ 
ministrative ollices of the 
Roman state, ceased in 367 to 
be l he monopoly of the old 
aristocracy (sec Chap. 55) 

Rome was more powerful Ilian any other 
single stale, Bui the area of her su¬ 
premacy was still limited to Latium and 
a portion of Etruria, and even within that 
area her domination was liable to be chal¬ 
lenged. And now wc lind her faced by a 
new and formidable foe, whom perhaps 
we ought lather to call an old foe in a 
new guise, the Samnite confederacy. The 
leading feature in the advance of Rome 
during this period to an Italian supremacy 
is to be found in (he series of Samnite 
wars beginning in 343 and ending in 290 ; 
with the honours divided as concerns the 
two principals, but a great concurrent 
increase in the power of Rome, 

But before the struggle with the 
Samnitcs opened, the ascendancy which 
Rome hud been able to establish after the 
great Gallic irruption was seriously threat¬ 
ened. It was perhaps only because the 
neighbours who feared he„ feared still 


more the Gallic menace from which they 
had already suffered so severely, that she 
was able to do something more than hold 
her own. There were, moreover, Latin 
cities which even allied with the Gauls 
against her, thereby forcing the rest of 
the Latins, however reluctantly, to throw 
themselves in effect under the protection 
of Rome, in spite of the subordination 
to her involved. The Latin League was 
renewed on terms more definitely em¬ 
phasising the superior status of Rome (358), 
and the second Gallic tide was rolled back 
in 354, Etruscan cities seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to attack Rome 111 the hour of her 
embarrassment; she suffered some defeats; 
but by 351 the Etruscans were forced to 
accept a peace for forty years. 

In that year and the next the Gauls 
renewed hostilities for the third tune, 
only to be decisively beaten by the son of 
the great Camillus who had beaten them 
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ott forty years before. The Latins were 
held well in hand, and Etruria was bound 
to peace fur manv years to come. 

At this stage, then, Carthage recognized 
Rome as the coming great power, and 
made with hei the veiy important treaty 
of j-f'S—in the view of some authoiities, 
the iirst between the two states , while 
others regard it as a renewal with modi¬ 
fications of one which, according to 
Polybius (c. 150 B.cd, had been made 
in 50Q, the first year of the Republic. 

In the supposed original treaty t arthage 
had undertaken to respect all Latin 
territory and coast towns as a Roman 
sphere of influence, and granted to Roman 
traders admission to the ports of Carthage 
itself, of Africa and Sardinia, and of the 
parts of Sicily which it then ruled; the 
Romans undertaking not to sail beyond the 
Fair Cape (C. Blanco), and to withdraw 
promptly if driven south of it by stress 
of weather, and recognizing the Cartha¬ 
ginian claim to regulate trade in the other 
districts mentioned. 

Treaties between Rome and Carthage 

he second treaty was an adjustment of 
the situation in the west to political 
changes elsewhere. In general, it ampli¬ 
fied the terms of the first, defining more 
precisely the limits of Roman seafaring, 
the use, of Carthaginian harbours by 
Roman ships operating against third 
parties, and Carthaginian freedom of 
action in Italy; but it excluded Roman 
settlers from Sardinia and Africa, while ad¬ 
mitting merchants to Carthage itself and 
its possessions in Sicily, Carthaginians 
were to have similar access to Rome. 

To appreciate the inclusion of Tyre and 
Ltica as well as Carthage in this treaty 
we must remember that after long loyalty 
to Persia since the days of Cyrus, and 
tolerance of growing misgovernment, the 
cities of Phoenicia had revolted openly in 
351 ; that this revolt was part ot what 
seemed at the moment to be a general 
break-up of the western half of the Persian 
Empire, which was only stayed by the 
ruthless efficiency of a "new king, 
Artaxerxes III; and that in the sup¬ 
pression of the Phoenician revolt Persia 
had received Greek help. 


Though Greeks are not mentioned, the 
effect of this treaty was to bind Rome, 
through commercial concessions, not to 
interfere with Carthaginian attacks on 
the Greek cities of the south; and a 
significant distinction was drawn between 
the protectorate of Rome and those cities 
which were merely allied with the Romans 
by treaty. In particular, if Carthaginians 
should sack a town in Latiuin which was 
not under Roman protection, though 
captives and loot might he taken away, 
the site was to revert to Rome ; a lurid 
glimpse of what had been going on, out of 
reach of Dionysius’ warships. 

Five years after the conclusion of the 
treaty with Carthage, Rome was uL war 
with the Sammies. For centuries (he 
Sabellian highlanders ol the Apennines 
had struggled to force their way into the 
plains between the hills and the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; but Tuscans and Latins had 
held them in check, and lor the past 
hundred years the direction of their 
expansion had been not on Latium but 
east and south-east. Wc have seen that 
they had begun to stream into Campania 
where they had been seduced from their 
old characteristic hardiness, and the 
Campanians were now a soft folk, ill fitted 
to cope with their kinsmen of the hills. 
The most powerful group ol the high¬ 
landers, the confederated Sammies, wore 
now, in the middle ol the fourth century, 
swarming down upon their degenerate pre¬ 
cursors in Campania, us, farther east and 
south, Lucanians and Bruttians were 
pressing upon the degenerate Hellenic 
colonies ; the semi-civilized were hammer¬ 
ing the over-civilized. The Greeks wore 
appealing to Hellas and were ere lung 
to appeal to semi-Hellenic Epirus ; the 
Campanians appealed to Rome, and 
Rome went to their rescue. 

Beginning of the Samnite Wars 

7r HE first Samnite war (343-341) was brief. 

. It was marked by Roman victories 
in the field and by a mutiny on the part 
of the soldiery, which was suppressed 
by the sympathetic common sense of the 
distinguished dictator, Marcus Valerius 
Corvus, who as a youth had vanquished 
a Gallic Goliath in single combat. The war 
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was ended by a hasty peace, 
owing to the revolt of Rome’s 
Latin allies (‘socii’) who re¬ 
sented their dependence on 
the dominant city. 

In effect the Romans de¬ 
serted the Campanians, in tace 
of an immediate menace to 
their own position. They had 
forced the members of the 
Latin League into the Samnite 
war without consulting them. 
The Latins demanded only that 
they as a group should stand 
on an equality with Rome ; she 
rejected the insolent proposal, 
and in two years’ campaign¬ 
ing asserted her supremacy 
(340-338) in the Latin War, 
in which tradition recorded two 
picturesque episodes illustra¬ 
tive of the Roman character. 

The consul Manlius Tor- 





SAMNITE WARRIORS’ INDOMITABLE COURAGE 
The stubbornness of the Sanmites in their conflict with Home 
is suggested in this mural painting from a Samnite grave at 
Capua. It depicts two Samnite warriors in tunics, greaves and 
helmets, engaged in gladiatorial combat and fighting on al¬ 
though one is pierced by a spear and both stieam with blood 
From Jahrbitck des deuli>chen archacol. I nit tint 


quatus had won the torque or collar that 
gave him his name as a young man, by 
vanquishing a Gaulish champion in single 
combat, in accord with time-honoured 
custom. But as consul, for the sake of 
discipline, he issued an order that all such 
challenges were to be refused. Never¬ 
theless his son, eager to prove himself 
worthy of liis parent, ignored the order, 
ionght a Latin champion, and slew him. 
Death was the penalty laid down for dis¬ 
obedience, and the father’s unbending 
justice would yield to no prayers. His 
own son should not be spared, lest any 
man might say that another than the con¬ 
sul’s son would have suffered the full 
penalty. By the lather’s order the son 
was doomed for his breach of discipline. 

Roman Consul’s Roman Virtue 

he colleague of Manlius in the consul¬ 
ship was tlie plebeian Decius Mus. 
On the eve of a decisive battle both were 


him Rome’s long battle came rolling on 
the foe,’ and the victory was won. 

The effect of the Latin War was to 
tighten Rome’s grip upon Latium and to 
provide her with more lands upon which 
to settle her ever-increasing agricultural 
population. The Latin League was 
finally dissolved (338). Some of the cities 
were incorporated with Rome ; others 
were admitted to the civil but not the 
political rights of Roman citizenship; 
all were at the military service of Rome ; 
all were debarred from forming separate 
alliances or combinations in any shape 
with each other or with any external state. 

The next few years witnessed the begin¬ 
ning and the end of the successes of the 
Epirote Alexander in southern Italy; 
and in 327-6 the Samnite confederacy 
directly challenged Rome to fight for the 
mastership of Italy, since their conflicting 
claims could be decided only by the 
arbitrament of arms. 



warned in dreams that victory would fall 
to the army whose leader was slain on 
the field. When Decius saw that the wing 
he commanded was giving ground, he 
solemnly dedicated himself and the oppos¬ 
ing army to the gods of the underworld, 
dashed headlong and alone into the ranks 
of enemy, and was slain. But ‘ behind 


The second Samnite war lasted trventy 
years ; and it was not decisive. At first 
the Roman arms were so successful that 
in 321 the Samnites sued for peace ; but 
the terms offered were so stringent that 
they were rejected and the war went on. 
In the same year the two consuls, leading 
an invading force into Samnium, were 
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trapped in a mountain pass known as the 
Caudine Forks where they could neither 
advance nor retire, and after a desperate 
smuggle would have been annihilated if 
they had not submitted to the igno¬ 
minious terms imposed by the Samnite 
victor Pontius. The troops were dis¬ 
armed and compelled to pass ' under 
the yoke,' man by man, as a foe van¬ 
quished and disgraced, while the consuls 
pledged themselves to a treaty on the 
most favourable terms for the Sammies. 
But the Roman Senate refused to ratify 
the terms, and again the war went on. 

Conclusion of the Samnite "Wars 

OR six years, till 314, success seemed to 
flow with the Samnites ; Campania 
was on the verge of deserting Rome. Then 
the tide turned. But the Roman victory 
was delayed by the intervention of the 
Etruscans in 311 when the forty years’ 
peace reached its term. It was only post¬ 
poned, however. After the first shock 
the Romans continuously defeated both 
their enemies. In 308 the Etruscans sued 
for peace, which was granted to their 
cities severally ; and in 304 the Samnites 
obtained peace on terms probably severe 
but certainly not crushing. 

For in 29S the Samnites renewed the 
war. Enemies were stirred up against 
Rome Etruscans, Gauls, Umbrians, 
Sabines—on every side. But they lacked 
cohesion, and a shattering victory was 
WOn _ over their combined forces at 
Sentinum in Umbria in 295, when one of 
the consuls, the son of Decius Mus the 
hero of the Latin war, repeated his father’s 
act of heroic devotion. Nevertheless, the 
stubborn Samnites fought on till a final 
defeat in 291 made further resistance 
hopeless, and in the following year peace 
was made on more favourable terms for 
the Samnites than Rome was wont to 
accord to any Jess dogged foe. 

The Campanian cities, Italian or Greek, 
through which Rome had been involved 
in the Samnite wars, Capua and others 
were now the allies of Rome, with varia¬ 
tions in the degree of independence— 
never really complete—which they sever¬ 
ally enjoyed ; and Roman military colonies 
were settled hi Campania as well as on 
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the eastern outskirts of Samnium at 
Luceria and Venusia (290). 

Since the passing of the Licinian Law 
in 367, the old contest between the Orders 
had dwindled into nothing more than an 
occasional attempt on the part ol a 
patrician faction either to evade tile law 
or to recover some fraction of exclusive 
privilege by indirect methods, In effect 
the old charmed circle had become 
extended so as to include a number of 
plebeian families of influence, wealth or 
distinction, to whom office was in practice 
restricted hardly less rigidly than it had 
been by law to the purely patrician 
families of old. Technically, however, 
the disappearance of plebeian disabilities 
was now finally confirmed by the 1-Ior- 
tensian Law (287), which recognized the 
Assembly of the plebs voting by tribes 
as a constitutional legislative body. The 
whole process is discussed in Chapter 35. 

Menace to Home from Southern Italy 

/IJ\eanwiiile beyond the effective reach 
of Rome’s arm, the Greek cities, 
since the death of Alexander oi Epirus, had 
been suffering continuously from the pres¬ 
sure of Lucanians and Brut thins. In 302 
Sparta made another effort to aid Tarcn- 
tum; Tarentum, by a selfish disregard 
for the interests oh her allies, strengthened 
her own position relatively, but lost the 
confidence of other Greeks. The Samnite 
wars brought them into a closer contact 
with Rome, to whose protection many of 
them were inclining to turn like their 
fellow-Greeks of Campania; while to 
Tarentum, which had entered upon a 
maritime treaty with Rome as early as 
302, the new colonies at Venusia and 
Luceria seemed an intrusion menacing 
hex own influence and commerce. The 
embroilment of Rome in the affairs ol 
southern Italy couLd not long be post¬ 
poned, From 285 to 282 she was engaged 
m a short and sharp war with the Gallic 
Boii and Senones in the north, which 
destroyed the latter and bridled the 
former for forty years lo come ; but even 
before that war was finished, she was 
drawn in to the southern complication, 
the story of the new' conflict against 
Pyrrhus will be told in the next Chronicle. 



SYNCHRONISED TABLE OF DATES 


B c R:?nc and the If'erf 

357 Dionysius expelled from Syracuse. 

356 Five years’ war between Rome and Etruscans begins. 

354 Roman alliance with the Samnites. 

353 Hipparinus tyrant at Syracuse. 

351 Forty year*’ truce with Etruscans. 

350 Gallic war with Rome. 

348 Second (?) Treaty of Rome and Carthage. 


346 Dionysius returns to Syracuse. 

344 Timoleon arrives in Sicily. Battle of Hadranum. 

Archidamus of Sparta in South Italy 
343 Dionysius finally leaves Syracuse. 

343-1 First Koman-Samnite War. 

341 Peace and alliance with Samnites. 

340 Beginning of the Great Latin War. 

339 Timoleon defeats Carthaginians on the Crimesus. 

Pubhlian Laws confirm powers of Roman Plebs. 
338 Dissolution of the Latin League. 

Death of Archidamus in Italy. 

337 Death of Timoleon. 


334 Alexander the Molossian (of Epirus) in South Italy. 


339 Death of Alexander the Molossian. 

327 Second or Great Saranite War begins (to 304 .). 


331 Samnites trap Roman army at Caudine Forks. 

Rome renounces the capitulation; war rages doubt¬ 
fully for seven years. 

317 Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse. 


314 Tide begins to set against Samnites. 

311 Etruscans join Samnites. 

310 Agathocles, defeated in Sicily, invades Africa. 

Romans defeat Etruscans at Lake Vadirao. 

309 Roman successes against Samnites and Etruscans, 
307 Agathocles relurns to Sicily. 

306 Treaties of Rome with Carthage and Rhodes. 

Hernicans join the Samnites. 

305 Capture of Bovianum (Samnite capital). 

304 Samnites accept an honourable peace. 


' 299 Designs of Agathocles on S. Italy. 

1 398 Third Samnite (and Etruscan) war (to 290 ). 

295 Roman victory at Sentlnum. 

294 Samnite war ; Etruscans withdraw. 

292 Defeat and death of the Samnite Pontius. 

290 Treaty of peace between Rome and Samnites. 

289 Rome aids Thurii against Lucanians. 

Death of Agathocles. 

287 Hortensian Law at Rome finally confirms the legisla¬ 
tive powers of the Plebeian Assembly. 

285 War with Gauls and Etruscans, 

284 Roman disaster at Arretimn, 

383 Roman victory over Boii at Lake Vadimo. 

282 Peace with Boii for forty-five years. 

Breach between Rome and Tarentum, 

281 War declared with Tarentum., which calls in. Pyrrhus. 
280 Pyrrhus in S. Italy. 


Greece and the East B c 

Death of the Thracian King Cotys. 300 

Perua: Artaxerxes III Qchus succeeds Arlaxerxes II. 

Philip II usurps Macedonian crown. 358 

Philip captures Amphipohs. 357 

Revolts of Athenian allies. The Social War. 

Phocians seize Delphi. Sacred War begins. 356 

Philip takes Potidaea. Birth of Alexander the Great. 355 
End of Social War. 354 

Persia: Revolt of Phoenicia and Cyprus. 351 

Philip takes Chalcidicc. Athens and Qlynthus allied. 349 
Capture of Olynthus by Philip. 348 

First Athenian embassy to Philip. 347 

D^alh of Plato. 

Peace of Philocrates. Philip crushes the Phocians. 348 : 
Persia : Artaxerxcs recovers Egypt. 345 


Conquest of Thrace by Philip. 342 

Naval reconstruction at Athens. 340 

Sacred War against Amphissa. 339 

Chaeronea. Congress of Corinth names Philip General. 338 
Persia : Death of Artaxerxes Ochus; Arses the usurper. 
Assassination of Philip. 336 

Accession of Alexander, and of Darius III. 

Alexander destroys Thebes. 335 

Aristotle at Athens. 

Alexander invades Persia : Battle of the Granicus, 334 
Battle of Issus ; rout of Darius. 333 

Siege and cap Lure of Tyre. Alexander in Egypt. 332 
Alexandria founded. Persian campaign renewed. 331 
Battle of Gaugamela (Oct.). Fall of Susa (Dec.). 
Alexander at Ecbatana (Mar.). Darius killed (June). 330 
Alexander conquers Araehosia. 329 

Conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana. 328 

Alexander marries Roxana. The Chitral campaign. 327 
Invasion of the Punjab and defeat of Poms. 326 

Capture of Multan. Voyage of Nearchus. 325 

Alexander at Ecbatana. Harpalus at Athens. 324 
Death ’of Alexander at Babylon (June). 323 

Greek revolt (Lamian War) against Antipater. 

Lamian War ended by battle of Crannon. 322 

Deaths of Demosthenes and Aristotle. 

India: Chandragupta (Saudracottys) expels the 
Macedonians and founds Maurya empire. 

Death of Perdiccas. Antipater (Maccdon) becomes 321 
Imperial Regent; AsiatoAntigonusandScleucus; 
Egypt to Ptolemy Soter. 

Polyspercbon succeeds Antipater as Regent. 318 

Cassandcr, son of Antipater, raises war against Poly- 317 
sperchon. Deaths of Phocion and Philip Arrlii- 
daeus. Athens submits to Cassander. 

Cassander takes Pydna and kills Olympias. 316 

Coalition against Antigonus. Five years war. 315 

The Diadochi come to terms ; war suspended. 311 

War renewed between Ptolemy and Autigonus. 310 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus, at Athens. 
Demetrius defeats Ptolemy’s fleet off Cyprus. 
Epicurus and Zeno (Stoic) at Athens. 

Demetrius attacks Rhodes. 

India : Unsuccessful invasion by Scleucus. 

Antigonus killed at Battle of Ipsus. 

India ; Embassy of Megasthenes to Chandragupta. 

Bindusara succeeds Chandragupta. 

Death of Cassander. 

Independent kingdom of Bithynia (Ziprites). 
Demetrius king of Macedon. 


Demetrius expelled from Macedon by Pyrrhus and 287 
Lyslmaclius, who then expels Pyrrhus. 

Demetrius gives himself up to Seleucus. 286 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus joint king of Egypt. 285 

Deaths of Ptolemy 1 and Demetrius. 283 


Scleucus overthrows Lysimachus at Corupcdium. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus murders Seleucus, and seizes the 
Macedonian crown. Antiochus I king of Syria. 
Gauls invade Thrace. Death of Ptol. Ceraunus, 
Achaean League inaugurated, 
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CHAPTER 46 


ALEXANDER AS WORLD HERO 

A STUDY 

The Character and Achievements of a great Captain 
whose Feats of Arms moulded World History 

By W. ROMAINE PATERSON 

Author of The Nemesi= of Nations 


lutarch in his Life of Alexander 
reminds us that he is not writing 
histories, but biographies, and that 
his main purpose is to reveal char¬ 
acter and the signs of the inner life. And, 
indeed, after we have considered the 
career of Alexander the Great the question 
which haunts us is, How can such a man 
be explained ? Whence came the restless, 
dynamic elements of mind and will ? 
How much force of personality had he 
inherited from his father and his mother ? 
It might have been expected that a youth 
who had Aristotle for his tutor would 
show signs of distinction, but we hardly 
look for military genius as the natuial 
outcome of philosophy. And although 
during some four years the education of 
the future conqueror of the world was 
in the hands of the greatest philosopher 
of Greece, probably no man was more 
surprised than Aristotle by the achieve¬ 
ments of his pupil. Alexander died at 
thirty-three, and his conquests had ex¬ 
tended from the Aegean Sea to the Indus. 

At the age of thirty-three Caesar was 
one day seen reading the Life of Alexander, 
and when he laid the book down he burst 
into tears. Asked to explain the cause 
of his emotion, he replied that, whereas 
at the age of thirty-three Alexander 
had achieved everything, he himself 
had as yet done nothing. Napoleon, who 
was likewise, haunted by the fame of 
Alexander, said to Bourrienne in 1798: 
' This small Europe is too paltry a field. 
Gieat fame can be won only in the East.’ 
At the age of twenty-four Napoleon was 
still an artillery commander, but at the 
same age Alexander had already won 
the battle of the Granicus and the battle 


of Issus, which decided in their main lines 
the future relations between Europe 
and Asia. Napoleon used to express con¬ 
tempt for conquests won merely ‘ dans 
cette vieille Euiope.’ Nevertheless, on 
reviewing his own victories within an area 
which he considered too restricted for his 
ambition, he said : ' I look upon myself 
as perhaps the most daring of all com¬ 
manders in war.’ 

Now, it may seem unreasonable to 
compare the simpler methods of ancient 
warfare with the far more complicated 
problems which face a modern commander. 
But amid the changing technique of war 
the human factor remains constant, the 
principles of strategy remain the same. 
The tactics of Cromwell are still carefully 
studied in military col¬ 
leges, although modern Superb generalship 
equipment has out- of Alexander 
stripped the material at 
Cromwell's disposal. In at least one 
of his battles in Asia the tactics of 
Alexander resembled those of Napoleon 
at Austerlitz. In mere daring and in 
their large design, Alexander’s campaigns 
seem to be rivalled only tw the campaigns 
of Hannibal, He never lost a battle, and 
he never retreated in face of the enemy 
If we consider the range of Ins operations 
no general of the ancient world, not even 
Caesar, and none of the modern world, 
not even Napoleon, can be compared 
with him. All other commanders drew 
plans on a smaller scale. While they 
played with fragments of continents, he 
played with continents. Moreover, it 
was while still in adolescence that, like 
the Prometheus of western civilization, 
he carried its light far into the Orient. 
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Character has its origins, and therefore 
Plutarch wisely allows us a glimpse of 
Alexander’s mother, Olympias, whose 
father was king of Epirus in northern 
Greece. She had passed on to her son 
her romantic temperament, her religious 
mysticism and her gift of imagination. 
She was a devotee of the Dionysian cult, 
shared the excitements of Orphism, and 
may actually have been one of those 
Bacchantes so vividly depicted in the 
Bacchae of Euripides. Highly strung 
and intolerant of a rival, she appears 
to have wakened a warm affection 
in her son. When Alexander was in Asia 
he received from Antipater, whom he 
had left as regent in Macedon, a letter 
complaining that Olympias was interfering 
in affairs of state. But Alexander re¬ 


marked that a man like Antipater did not 
know that one tear of a mother can 
obliterate ten thousand letters. In the 
domestic crisis which ensued when King 
Philip of Macedon was unfaithful to 
Olympias, and installed in the palace at 
Pella a certain Cleopatra, a Macedonian 
princess by whom he had a son, Alexander 
quarrelled with his father and took 
Olympias away. It was from her that 
he had received his sense of humour, his 
unconventionality, but also his impatient 
and impetuous nature. We are able 
to trace this impulsiveness both in the 
conduct of his campaigns and in his 
social relations. It was responsible for 
some of his most brilliant actions in the 
field, as well as for certain errors com¬ 
mitted in resentment of disloyalty. 

At the battle of the Grani- 



SYMPATHY BETWEEN MOTHER AND SON 

t^ a &n^ a ^nn and idealism, his impetuosity an 
liability to fits of frenzy, Alexander seems to have mherfte 
anritW mot . her .' ° 4 unpias. The respect in which he held he 
® ut “ E f 1 afi «ction are commemorated by their iuxta 
position m this cameo executed long after both were dead 
From Bernoulli, * DarsUUungen Alexanders des Giossen ’ 


cus, for example, he refused 
to accept the advice of the 
cautious old Chief of Staff, Par- 
memo, who with many plau¬ 
sible reasons advocated delay.' 
Alexander attacked at once, 
and won his first victory over 
the Persians, which opened the 
way into Asia and made pos¬ 
sible the final overthrow of 
Darius. But once in a burst 
of anger after a banquet at 
Samarkand, at which too much 
wine had been drunk, he slew 
with his own hand, not indeed 
without terrible provocation at 
first patiently borne, his friend 
and companion Clitus, who had 
saved the King’s life at that 
same battle of the Granicus, 
We shall be disappointed if we 
expect to find undeviating con¬ 
sistency in a character like 
Alexander’s, and Plutarch, as 
well as Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, prepares us for the 
most glaring contradictions in 
a being who appears to have 
been as highly developed on 
the emotional as on the intel¬ 
lectual side. We are therefore 
not surprised to learn that after 
he had slain his friend he was 
plunged in remorse, seized the 
spear from the corpse, and was 
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about to turn it upon himself when he 
was disarmed by his bodyguard. 

Bom in the autumn of 356 n.c., he was 
brought up at a court seething with 
political ambition, because it was during 
the reign of Philip that Macedon gained 
the headship of Hellas by a policy of 
alternate boldness and caution. Philip 
was not only a capable military leader 
but a statesman and shrewd diplomatist, 
and it was a grave error on the part of 
Demosthenes to underrate his powers and 
to taunt him with being 1 not even a 
respectable barbarian.’ While cultured 
Athens was listening to her orators, 
Philip, in the rude north of Greece, was 
perfecting a military system which made 
him master of the Greek states and his 
son master of the world. It was from 
Philip that Alexander inherited his per¬ 
tinacity, his long views, his faculty of 
decision and his military instinct. With¬ 
out the military machine which Philip 
had created Alexander could never have 
started on his invasion of the Persian 
empire, or at least he could not have 
started so soon. And yet, in spite of an 
astute and calculating mind, Philip, like 
Olympias, betrayed certain histrionic 
traits which were also shown now and 
again in the actions of their son. 

Philip prided himself ‘ like a sophist ’ 
on his oratorical gifts, and he caused to be 
engraved on the coins of the realm the 
scene of his chariots coming 
Great father in victorious at the .Olympic 
of a greater son games. Alexander was once 
asked whether he, too, had 
not a desire to compete in the races, and 
he replied, with perhaps a precocious 
political significance, ' Yes, provided I 
have kings as rivals.’ He apparently had 
no undue enthusiasm for sport, although 
he was a sportsman, but he had chosen 
winning-posts of another kind. Certain 
Persian ambassadors who came to Pella, 
the Macedonian capital, predicted that' the 
notorious cleverness ’ of the father would 
be eclipsed by the genius of the soq. 

As a youth Alexander chafed in vexation 
in case Philip might by his many con¬ 
quests leave nothing else to be conquered. 
But the throne became vacant soon enough. 
It was while Philip was in the act of creat¬ 
ing a compromise in the family quarrel 


that he was struck down by an assassin, 
and although Alexander had taken his 
mother’s part in the feud he quickly 
avenged his father’s murder. It was to 
the dead king’s credit that he had early 
perceived the exceptional gifts of Alex¬ 
ander. in whose education he seems to 
have taken the liveliest interest. It was 
he who had first noticed that Alexander 
' was far from pliable,’ that his character 
was forceful, but that it would respond 
to wise teaching, and it was for that reason 
that he summoned Aristotle to undertake 
the final shaping of his mind. But the 
world of action as well as of thought was 
to be his university, and he would be 
found devising new undertakings when 
death surprised him at Babylon. 

It was Aristotle -who interested him in 
the study of nature and of medicine. 
But Alexander was also a lover of hooks, 
and was a fervent ad¬ 
mirer of the Homeric Alexander’s culture 
poems. Once when in and character 

the heart of Asia he 
sent to Greece for books, and the plays 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
together with other works were dispatched 
to him. Unlike Napoleon, who abhorred 
long and elaborate meals, Alexander 
lingered at the banquet, not, indeed, as 
Plutarch is carefrrl to remind us, for the 
sake of the pleasures of the table, hut for 
the sake of table-talk on history, poetry 
and religion and in order to take part in 
the combat of wit and repartee. 

Character is frequently foreshadowed 
by some casual act in early youth, and 
perhaps the twin nature of Alexander’s 
mind—-its audacity and its caution—is 
best prefigured in the possibly apo- 
chryphal story of the taming of the 
famous horse Bucephalus. The animal, 
of Thessalian breed, was offered to king 
Philip for a large sum. The horse was 
to be put through his paces on a level 
stretch of ground, but would allow no 
one to mount him, and appeared to be 
so unmanageable and fiery that Philip 
ordered him to be taken away. Alexander, 
however, who was then a meie stripling, 
noticed that the horse was rearing and 
plunging owing to its own shadow falling 
in front, and he exclaimed that a fine horse 
was going to be lost because the grooms 
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IDEALIST AND MAN OF ACTION 


Possessed of an imagination that knew no 
limits, Alexander had also great intellectual 
power, a genius for practical affairs and the gift 
of command—a complex nature suggested in 
this portrait, usually considered reliable. 

The Louvre, pko'o , Alman 

and officers did not know how to man¬ 
oeuvre it. The king reprimanded his son for 
impudence, and asked him if he actually 
supposed himself more capable than older 
and more experienced men. Alexander 
practically said ' Yes,’ and offered a 
wager, the price of the animal, if he 
failed. Amid the laughter of all present 
he took the bridle rein, and after he had 
turned the horse towards the sun so that 
there was now no shadow dancing before 
it, he patted and quietened it. Then he 
mounted and, holding the reins without 
pulling at the mouth, he soon had it in 
hand, and cantered up and down to the 
peat, delight of the king, who exclaimed : 
' Get a kingdom fit for you, because 
Macedonisn’t big enough.' Bucephalus, or 
bull head probably so called because 


of the width between the eyes—helped to 
win that larger kingdom, because Alex¬ 
ander rode him in all Ins campaigns. 
The horse, fot which he had a great 
affection, died of old age in India, and 
Alexander founded a city which he called 
Bucephaha, and which has been identi¬ 
fied as the modern Jalapur. 

If the character of a born leader of men 
is made up of dynamic as well as of 
static elements, that is to say, if it must 
contain forces of energy as well as forced 
of control, then Alexander was fully 
equipped for what was, after all, the 
greatest achievement by any single human 
will in history. His early manhood 
revealed both vehemence and self- 
command, and it revealed magnanimity. 
We are told that he had a perfect mastery 
over his appetite. Neither wine nor sleep 
nor passion nor the theatre came between 
him and his ambition. He treated female 
prisoners ' as if they had been statues,’ 
and there is no reason to disbelieve the 
account of his chivalrous and romantic 
behaviour to the wife and the daughters of 
Danus. When the queen of Caria sent 
him viands and delicacies and offered him 
her own cooks, he replied that in youth 
he had been taught to do without cooks 
and that for breakfast he had a night 
march and instead of supper a light 
breakfast. It reminds us of Napoleon’s 
description of his habits in a letter to his 
mother in 1788—•' I go to bed at ten, I 
rise at four, I eat only once a day, at 
three o’clock.’ 

Alexander's endurance of hardship re¬ 
minds us also of Caesar’s self-discipline; 
for Caesar ' never 
made his feeble Self-discipline the 

health an excuse for precedent to Command 
soft ways of life, but 

on the contrary his military service a cure 
for his feeble health,' according to Plutarch 
in his Life of Caesar, By simple diet and 
by frequently sleeping in the open air 
and by enduring discomfort Caesar kept 
his body strong. Alexander appears to 
have had a far more powerful frame than 
either Caesar or Napoleon. If, unlike 
either of those two, he sometimes slept 
a deep sleep before a battle—as, for 
instance, before the great battle of Gau- 
gamela, popularly known as Arbela, it was 
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because he was sure of his plan of attack 
and of the hour for launching it. 

He had shared the severe military 
discipline of his father’s army in the rough 
land of Macedon. As a boy he had known 
the life of the camp. At the age of 
sixteen in the year 340 b.c. he was left 
in charge of the seal of state while Philip 
was besieging Byzan- 
Foreshadowings of tium Eager to have 
future achievements Something to his Own 
credit on his father’s 
leturn, Alexander meanwhile began a 
small war on his own account, and subdued 
a neighbouring tribe. He seized their 
town, and, in anticipation of a curious 
vanity which would follow him throughout 
his career, he renamed the town after 
himself as if foreshadowing that greater 
Alexandria which he founded in Egypt. 
In 338 B.c. he fought under his father’s 
eye at Chaeronea where Philip’s victory 
made him at last Hegemon or supreme 
War Lord of Greece, which he had 
promised to lead against the r 
common enemy, Persia But 
that was to be the task of 
Alexander, who in the summer 
of 336 b.c.. became king of 
Macedon. 

We should be committing a 
grave error if we accepted the 
views of earlier historians such 
as Niebuhr and Grote, who 
explained the career of Alex¬ 
ander only as the result of the 
egoism and megalomania of a 
conqueror. He had certainly 
ambition in abundance, and 
was early conscious of extra¬ 
ordinary powers. In the Memo¬ 
rial de Sainte Iielenc Napoleon 
says that it was not till after 
Lodi (May 10, 1796) that he 
felt the first stirrings of ' high 
ambition,’ But Alexander was 
the son of a king, and an 
immense task had been be¬ 
queathed to him, His father 
must often have talked to him 
about the necessity of prevent¬ 
ing another Persian invasion 
and of the coming struggle in 
which either Greece or Persia 
must be broken in pieces. As 


a boy Alexander had heard of the suffer¬ 
ings endured by the Greeks of the preceding 
century. When he was leading his soldiers 
against Darius he reminded them, on the 
eve of the battle of Issus, that when 
Xerxes, the son of a greater Darius, was 
in Hellas, temples were desecrated and 
wells polluted. He had listened to tales of 
Marathon, Salamis and of Thermopylae 
He felt he had a mission which, more¬ 
over, he had inherited. The taunt of 
Demosthenes that the people of Macedon 
were not Greeks at all was ethnologically 
baseless The ruder northern kinsfolk 
were naturally the butt of the Athenians, 
and in one of Ins plays Aristophanes intro¬ 
duces a god of the Triballi (a tnbe, by the 
way, which Alexander subdued), who is 
incapable of speaking a word of intelli¬ 
gible Greek. But the people of Macedon 
shared Greek blood and had remained 
closer to the primitive stock. In the fifth 
century the dynasty had proved itself of 
Argive descent, and a predecessor of 


ALEXANDER AS GOD AND HERO 

Alter his death divine honours were paid to Alexander, ancl 
images of him commonly appear on monuments and coins 
Thus wc sos him above as Heracles, wearing a lion’s skin for 
helmet; as Amen, with a sheep’s horns protruding from his 
curly hau , and as an heroic type, the ideal warrior. 
Dnlish Museum and Alexander sarcophagus, Constantinople Museum 
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Alexander who bore the same name was 
tailed the Philhellenc because he had taken 
the side of Gieece against the Persians 
Alexander belonged to the white skinned, 
fair-han ed race which, foi want of a 
better word, we may still call Aryan 
Plutaich points out that the painter 
Apelles made his complexion too dark, 
because actually he was 1 fan and ruddy ' 
As a Greek by buth as well as by educa¬ 
tion he was detei mined to cariy out the 
task of which the divided Greek states weie 
incapable The key to the meaning of his 
career lies in the single word, Persia 
Alcxandei was at the head of an 
extraordinary well organized mihtary 
powei The Macedonian phalanx, which 
had been perfected by Philip, was the 
most foimidable mfantiy of the day 
The men were equipped with a pike 
eighteen feet long, which was called the 
sanssa There were some six battalions 
in close formation As m the Spartan 
phalanx, the ranks were eight deep so 
that when the pikes weie earned at the 
level those of the reai rank almost reached 
to the front lank In shock tactics the 
phalanx was rarely unsuccessful It 
formed the centie, but cavalry action and 
the tactical use of light-armed foot soldiers 
who carried swords and shields piepared 
the way for its advance There were 
also bodies of bowmen The cavalry, of 


which there were numerous squadrons, 
were equipped with metal helmet, cuirass, 
sword and a lance six feet in length The 
light horsemen were armed with still 
longei lances As the force mo\ ed out to 
battle the cavalry weie placed on the 
wings, and Alexander 
nn anabh led the right Organization of the 
Wing while Parmemo, Macedonian army 
the Chief of Staff, com¬ 
manded on the left According to Ainan 
the army was slightly more than 30,000 
infantry stiong with some 5,000 cat ally 
It w r as designed much on the lines of a 
Bntish Expeditionary Force for colonial 
warfare mobile and unhampered by too 
many stores 

If we consider the prestige of Persia, 
the extent of the empire, its resources m 
men money and material, the adventure 
of Alexandei must have appeared almost 
insane to those who watched him setting 
out for the Dardanelles in the spring of 
344 b c He was taking a tremendous 
risk m leaving Europe at all, even although 
the Gieek states had been overawed by 
his sudden display of power There was 
always the dangei of an insurrection in 
his lear Besides, Persia held the sea, her 
fleet was under the command of an able 
Greek sailoi, Mernnon of Rhodes, and she 
had naval bases in the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean Persian money m the form 



FEATURES THAT WERE WELL KNOWN FROM MACEDON TO INDIA 
Willi all that was noble in Alexander’s character were mingled elements of coarseness and weakness 
—as is indicated in the portrait bust from Alexandila seen above (left, full face and profile) It 
presents a man of power and determination, inspired by supreme self-confidence and ruthless energy 
but his loose-hpped mouth and fleshy chin suggest sensuality and imperfect self-control This indi¬ 
viduality is lacking in idealised portraits of Alexander, such as the third head, weakly pretty 
British Museum and Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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oi biil,c s might find and 
actually did find its vay 
into the hands of prorni- , lt ? 
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leap into the unknown. 

Nevertheless, the longer WH^F 1 

we follow his campaigns %S? 3 * j 

the more we see the stra- WSMm- 

tegic genius which inspired CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 
them. His scientific grasp An old general vvho had won a 
of the problems which great reputation under Philip, 
awaited him seemed to 
work in harmony with his 
strong love for romantic 
adventure. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the son of Olympias to visit have already 
the site of Troy and to worship at the vised delay in 
tomb of Achilles, whom he claimed as the Persians, 


Parmenio was Alexander’s 
trusted Chief of Staff and in 
battle commanded the left wing 
From the Alexander sarcophagus 


ancestor. Anri it was only 
after all due rites had been 
paid that he had crossed the 
Hellespont. News of Ins 
advance had reached flic 
Persian satraps in Asia 
Minor, and they assembled 
a large army to meet him 
at the Granicus, a river of 
the Troad which flows 
into the Sea of Marmora. 
Pie was thus fighting at 
the gates of Asia. On 
that day he did not ride 
Bucephalus, but another 
horse which was killed 
under him. 

The depth and current of 
the river dismayed some 
of his officers, and, as we 
mentioned, Parmenio ad- 
forcing the crossing because 
assisted by Greek mer- 


SPLENDID TOMB WHOSE CARVINGS CONSTITUTE AN HISTORICAL RECORD 
Not only people of his own race, but aliens also paid tribute to the military Remus of Alexander 

o4 t r hTle~ m th the Un f f fi ? W (Se ? fold f facing P age x + 34 ). aad 1 his troops to wcfmy 
a\ er the Persians m the reliefs decorating this great sarcophagus found at Sidon (now at Con¬ 
stantinople) constructed to contain the remains of a Sidonian ruler, Since the carvcn figures were 
executed shortly after Alexander s death (323 b.c.), their historical value is obvious. 

From Hamdy Bey el Reinach, ' Une nicrot/ole royale A Sidon ' 
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RIVALS FOR ASCENDANCY IN ASIA 
The mast effective force in Alexander’s army was the heavy 
infantry, bill he had also a formidable mounted contingent; 
above a typical Macedonian footman and cavalryman (top left 
and right respectively) They appear to have been more 
heavily armed than their linen-swathed Persian foes (below). 

Fioin iWxander sarcophagus, Constantinople Museum 


cenary troops, held a strong 
position on the opposite bank. 

But Alexander at the head of 
thirteen troops of horse was 
already across, and he was 
followed by the infantry, fight¬ 
ing to gain a solid footing m 
the ford. The struggle appears 
to have taken place partly on 
land and partly m the water 
until the Macedonian infantry 
gradually drove the enemy 
from the eastern bank. Alex¬ 
ander had a narrow escape 
when attacked by two pro¬ 
minent Persian commanders, 
for he was conspicuous in his 
glittering helmet, buckler and 
white plumes. He was saved 
by Cliius,' the very man,’ adds 
Arrian ' who was killed by 
Alexander in a lit of anger six 
years later. 1 

The Macedonian cavalry, 
using their shock tactics, broke 
through the enemy line, and 
then came the opportunity of 
the phalanx, which in this 
first battle in Asia revealed 
itself to the Persians as the 
most formidable instrument of assault 
which they had hitherto met. It appears 
that the Persian reserves posted on higher 
ground had not been utilised. These 
were Greek professional soldiers who 
had been traitors to the 

Battle ot cause of Greece, and when 
the Granicus the phalanx came up to 
them Alexander ordered 
that no quarter was to be given. There is 
evidence in Arrian that Alexander in the 
battle of the Granicus revealed himself as 
a great cavalry leader. He had quickly 
noticed that the Persian cavalry had been 
placed on the defensive. This was a 
tactical error of which Alexander imme¬ 
diately took advantage. A feint attack 
on the Persian left was designed to cause 
a breach in their centre, and the move¬ 
ment succeeded. When the phalanx came 
into action the enemy? centre was already 
weakened, while a counter attack by the 
Persian cavalry in ' wedge shape' failed. 

It is impossible to check the account ot 
losses in ancient battles. There are dis¬ 


crepancies in the authorities. According 
to Diodorus over ten thousand of the 
Persian infantry and two thousand of 
their cavalry were killed, and there were 
thousands of prisoners. Owing to the 
annihilation of the Greek mercenaries in 
the service of Darius the losses of the 
enemy were undoubtedly high. The 
Macedonian casualties were on a far 
smaller scale, and, like Wellington, Alex¬ 
ander was careful of the lives of his men. 
He never would have said what, in a 
moment of criminal arrogance, Napoleon 
said to Metternich : ‘ A man such as I am 
cares little for the lives ol a million men.’ 
On the contrary, Alexander could not at 
this early stage aiford to throw away a 
single soldier. Evidence of his warm and 
essentially chivalrous nature may he 
gathered from the fact that he ordered 
the great sculptor Lysippus to make 
statues of the twenty-five knights of the 
royal bodyguard who fell m the action. 

What is certain is that the victory of 
the Granicus was of decisive importance, 
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-IN THE FIERCE HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS 


The chivalry of Persia lias been disorganized by the Macedonian horse and the infantry has joined 
battle. A lioplitc is conspicuous because of the heaviness of his body armour, since none is 
worn by any of the Persians—not even by the officer who has been mortally wounded by the 
Macedonian marshal Parmenio (extreme right, lower strip). The Persian archers seem to have 
played a prominent part in the battle, since two are here represented, both very like modern Arabs. 

Unt Htcropole royals A Sidon 1 
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because as a result many of the coast 
towns of Asia Minor submitted. The 
Persian prestige was already shaken. 
The conquest of Miletus came later 
(334 b.c.), but Sardis surrendered. In the 
elation of success and eager to convince the 
Greeks and especially the Athenians that 
their chosen leader had already done good 
work for them, Alexander sent as a gift 
to Athens three hundred of the captured 
shields besides other 


Sparta who had sullenly refused to re¬ 
cognize the headship of the king of 
Macedon. And in the third place, by his 
application of the word ' barbarians,’ 
which originally meant 1 foreigners,’ to 
the Persians, he seems ironically as well as 
delicately to reprove the rest of Hellas for 
having so often used the word against the 
Macedonians. Such was his first bulletin 
of victory. ' But,' writes Plutarch, ‘ what¬ 
ever he took from the Persians in the form 


Alexander’s politic spoils, with the follow- 
gift to Athens ing inscription: ' Alex¬ 
ander, the son of Philip, 
and all the Greeks except the Spartans 
[took these spoils] from the Barbarians who 
dwell in Asia,’ The gift was as shrewd as 
it was generous, since it might at last 
persuade the hostile states that they had 
been misled by their statesmen in their 
hatred of Macedon, who was now proving 
herself worthy to lead Greece in the 
conflict with the East. 

The inscription contains a great deal of 
subtlety which we might easily lose sight 
of unless we remembered the relations 
which had existed between Macedon and 
the rest of Hellas. Alexander proudly 
announces himself as ' tire son of Philip,’ 
the king to whom Demosthenes had often 
in his orations to the Athenians referred 
with scorn. In the second place, Alex¬ 
ander makes a characteristic thrust at 


of drinking cups and purple fabrics, he sent 
with a few exceptions to his mother.’ 

Alexander soon revealed that he was a 
statesman as well as a soldier. By the 
bold policy of conferring liberal institu¬ 
tions on the cities which opened their 
gates to him, lie created allies at every 
stage of his progress. This civic plan 
was of particular importance in the case 
of the coast towns suffering under the 
rule of tyrants and oligarchies, and the 
forced maintenance of Persian garrisons. 
Alexander’s fleet was at this stage weak 
compared with that of Persia, and, against 
the views of some of his officers, he 
decided to avoid a naval engagement. 

_ It was now that he began to link up 
his strategy on land with his strategy on 
the sea, and at first he used his fleet, con¬ 
sisting of some 160 vessels, for defensive 
purposes, as in the case of Miletus, 
where his ships were in occupation of the 
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the Macedonian soldiers are repr™ednated bntS « not absent from this panel, sir 
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harbour. Since the Persian fleet was far 
more powerful, the impulsive victor of 
the Granicus was capable of employing 
Fabian tactics where they were necessary 
for success. Persia had in her service all 
the ships of Phoenicia and Cyprus, and 
the seamen were tried veterans. A far 
deeper and larger plan of campaign had 
formed itself in Alexander’s mind, and 
he was determined not to jeopardise it by 
risking a naval battle in which the odds 
would be against him. He was content, 
therefore, to lay siege to Miletus, which 
finally succumbed. It was known that 
the Persian admiral was about to attack 
the Greek islands as well as the sea ports 
on the mainland for the purpose of 
creating a revolution which would have 
compelled Alexander to abandon his 
enterprise against Asia. But, by one of 
those strokes of the good fortune which 
followed him, the Persian design was 
frustrated by the death of Memnon. 
Alexander was able to continue his land 
campaign through Paphlagonia and Cappa¬ 
docia into Cilicia, now known as the 
vilayet of Adana, where he and Darius 
at last met at Issus. It was Alexander’s 
second year in Asia Minor and the results 
of the battle were momentous. 

Plutarch, with one of those subtle 
touches which bring before us the state 
of mind of the men about whom he writes, 
says that Darius had been 
The Battle on dreaming about the Mace- 
the Issue plain donian phalanx. He had 
doubtless heard of its 
prowess at the battle of the Granicus, 
at which he had not been present, and 
he was aware that his own infantry 
was inferior to Alexander’s. Never¬ 
theless, Darius had moved from Susa, 
and had passed through the Amanian 
gate into the plain of Issus, which skirts 
the shores of the Gulf of Alexandretta. A 
Macedonian outlaw who had taken refuge 
at the Persian court had warned the 
monaich not to choose his battlefield 
within the narrow passes of the mountains, 
but to await the army of Macedon on 
ground on which it could be easily 
encircled by the vast Persian hordes. But 
Darius broke camp and marched against 
Alexander, who had passed into Syria 
through the Cilician gates before Darius 



Alexander’s battle line was arranged on the 
plan tried at the Granicus—cavalry on either 
wing and the heavy infantry m the centre 
The right wing was flung on the Pei Mans, shat¬ 
tering their left and outflanking their centre 

could overtake him. For Alexander’s plan 
was first to seize the Syrian coast and 
especially Tyre as a naval base from 
which to begin the war on sea. 

It is generally supposed that the two 
armies missed each other; indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, they passed each other m 
the night. This is scarcely credible. The 
probability is that so astute a commander 
as the king of Macedon had left a rear¬ 
guard m order to keep him informed of 
the enemy's movements. Instead of the 
battlefield of Issus having been ' a present 
made by Fortune to Alexander,’ as 
Plutarch says, it is far more likely that it 
was of his own choosing. Fie had noticed 
that the plain of Issus would afford too 
little space for the alinement of the vast 
Persian host. Owing to alluvial deposit 
by the streams which flow down from the 
encircling hills the plain is now almost 
five miles in width, but in the days of 
Darius and Alexander it was less than two. 

It suited Alexander’s strategy, there¬ 
fore, to allow Darius to believe that the 
small army from Europe was fleeing before 
him into Syria. We know that Daxiu3 
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disposed with skill. A large force of Greek inacma?™ ° J IsSUS Was of formiclaMe size, and w, 
Macedonian phalanx, and on the right wingn ? ron P cd m tha centre, to counter tl 

tactical genius, however, won the day Wrthhfc^“S^tachment of horse. Alexandra 
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exposed flank, thus enabling the phalanx to advance successful!; 
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supposed that Alexander’s delay in Cilicia 
was caused by fear, whereas it was caused 
by a severe chill which Alexander had 
contracted by having bathed in the cold 
waters of the river Cydnus. Darius, as 
we have seen, had informers in his camp, 
and it is almost certain that there were 
also informers in the camp of Alexander. 
What more natural, therefore, than that 
he should make use of information con¬ 
veyed to him by Persian deserters and 
allow Darius to be entangled in the plain 
of Issus with the sea in front and the 
narrow defiles of the mountain range 


behind. The situation had, indeed, its 
perils for the Macedonian army, because 
Darius barred the way back to Europe, 
and if Alexander were beaten liis line of 
retreat would lie through Syria, which was 
under Persian rule. It was for that 
reason that Alexander hazarded an en¬ 
gagement on ground least suitable to the 
enemy but favourable to himself. As 
soon as he had heard that Darius had 
reached the plain he turned to light his 
second battle with the Persians, News 
had arrived in Greece that Darius in 
person was leading some six hundred 
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thousand men against the son of Philip, 
and Demosthenes predicted that Alexan¬ 
der would be 'trampled under the hoofs 
of the Persian cavalry.’ 

As he emerged into the wider part of 
the plain -Alexander began to deploy his 
forces until they occupied a line stretching 
from the hills to the shore. As usual he 
led the right wing while Pannenio on the 
left had orders to hug the shore in view 
of a possible outflanking movement on 
the part of the Persians. Spies had no 
doubt informed Darius that it was Par- 
menio who tvas in command on the left. 


It may have been for this reason that the 
best Persian cavalry was massed on the 
Persian right with a view to overwhelming 
him. Alexander, however, having observed 
the manoeuvre, quickly transferred his 
Thessalian horsemen to the left to support 
Parmenio, who was no doubt already 
known to Darius to be a less daring leader 
than Alexander. Aware of the dangerous 
situation in which his army had been 
caught, the Persian king was anxious to 
extricate himself. It was too late. It 
would be impossible without disaster to 
attempt to retreat through the mountain 



It was with the intention of capturing Darius, who had stationed himself on the right of the Persian 
centre, that Alexander cut his way into the enemy ranks. But in the confusion occasioned among 
the Persians by the success of the manoeuvre Darius was able to escape. This mosaic panel of the 
third century B.a., from Pompeii, shows Alexander (left page) charging the chariot in which is Darius 
(above) ; it is improbable, however, that the two monarchy actually thus encountered each other. 

-Photo, Alinari 
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defiles into Assyria again. 

The army of Macedon, with 
its Greek contingents, was 
already advancing. 

Its phalanx formed the 
centre, and once more Darius 
had prepared a counter¬ 
stroke. His own centre was 
held by some thirty thou¬ 
sand Greek mercenaries, to 
whom was allotted the in¬ 
vidious task of fighting men 
of their own race. It was a 
case of Greek meeting Greek, 
and it was at the battle of 
Issus that the Macedonian 
phalanx came through its 
sternest ordeal. In the words 
of Quintus Curtius the 
phalanx was ‘ hand dubio 
robur exercitus,’ which we 
may translate as ' the nerve 
of the army . 1 As at the battle of the 
Granicus, a river, the Pinarus, lay between 
the opposed forces. Before the engagement 
Darius had thrown a screen of cavalry 
and infantry across the river to mask his 
dispositions, but those troops were with¬ 
drawn before the battle began. Almost in 
a Napoleonic manner Alexander had 
encouraged his men with the hope of 
plunder, and in a speech attributed to him 
by Quintus Curtius he told them that the 
booty of the East would be theirs while 
he also reminded them of the victories 
which they had already won. 

The development of the action is clearly 
seen in the pages of Arrian, who shows that 
Alexander gave the enemy no chance 
of outflanking him. He was in the fore¬ 
front of the battle, and it was his own 
brilliant handling of his cavalry on the 
Persian left which made it possible to 
attack the Greek mercenaries on the flank 
and prepare the way for a mass movement 
by the phalanx against the enemy centre. 
An attempt to outflank the Macedonian 
right had been foiled, and for some time 
the left was also in danger owing to the 
numerical superiority of the Persian 
cavalry who carried out charge after charge. 
Moreover, the phalanx, after having 
reached the opposite bank, was held in 
check by the enemy, who occupied higher 
ground. The Persian left, however was 


ALEXANDER AS 

already shattered, and the 
centre broke owing to a com¬ 
bined attack by Alexander’s 
cavalry, which he was per¬ 
sonally leading, and by the 
phalanx. 

It was the aim of Alex¬ 
ander to seize the person of 
the Persian king, who was 
seen standing in his chariot 
surrounded by his bodyguard. 
The horses, infuriated by 
spear wounds and by the din 
and clash of the fight, were 
rearing and plunging. In 
case the chariot might be 
overturned, Darius leapt from 
it, and mounted a horse 
which, as Curtius informs us, 
was kept ready for the pur¬ 
pose. Night was coming 
down, and Darius escaped. 
As long as the light lasted the pursuit con¬ 
tinued. The broken army was streaming 
away eastwards again. We hear ol im¬ 
mense Persian losses, whereas Alexander 
had used his far smaller 
force with such skill and Results of the 
economy that it was de- Battle of Issus 
scribed as a great victory at 
a trifling cost. In any case, the battle 
of Issus meant that the Persian monarchy 
could no longer hope to convert Europe 
into an Asiatic province. Alexander 
had won a victory for posterity. The 
family of the Persian king fell into the 
hands of the victor, who treated them 
with chivalry. When Alexander inspected 
the luxurious pavilion of Darius, with its 
costly furniture, its gold and silver basins, 
Persian carpets, and rich, perfumed fabrics, 
he exclaimed, no doubt ironically : ' It 
seems that this is how to be a king ! ’ 
Why did not Alexander immediately 
iollow up his victory, advance to the 
Euphrates and destroy the Persian Empire 
which he had so seriously shaken ? The 
correct answer to that question reveals 
the large plan which he had conceived. 
Instead of crossing over the mountain# 
into Assyria, he began the conquest of 
Phoenicia, spent seven months in the 
siege of Tyre, and then passed to Egypt, 
where he founded Alexandria. It was 
from Egypt that Napoleon hoped to 



At Issus, Darius III of Persia 
fled from the field when de¬ 
feat was imminent, as he was 
later to flee from Gaugamela 
knowing his empire lost. 

From Alexander mosaic 
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follow in the tracks of Alexander in 
order to overthrow the British Empire 
in India. But whereas Napoleon’s Syrian 
campaign did not lead him eastwards at 
all, the Syrian and Egyptian campaigns 
of Alexander were only the beginning of 
a far vaster itinerary. As we have seen, 
the meaning of his anabasis lies in the 
word Persia. His eyes, like Napoleon's, 
were always on the East, 
Egypt a base but he could not advance 
against Persia into Asia and leave in his 
rear a great tract of territory 
under Persian domination. By her presence 
in Phoenicia and in Egypt, by her hold on 
Cyprus and especially on Tyre, Persia was 
still all-powerful on the Mediterranean 
seaboard. Besides, those lands and islands 
were a recruiting ground for soldiers, sailors 
and slaves. For military as well as for 
commercial reasons it was necessary to 
destroy her influence once and for all 
in the Mediterranean basin. 

Alexander had temporarily disbanded his 
fleet, but we now get a glimpse of his sense 
of sea power. Napoleon said that he would 
' conquer the sea by the land.’ He failed, 
and the. achievement is rare in history, but 
it was the achievement of Alexander. With 
extraordinary insight he saw that at least 
in his own case the conquest, by opera¬ 
tions on land, of the Syrian coast would 
give naval supremacy. He 
seized the Phoenician ports, 
and the Phoenician ships 
in the service of Persia de¬ 
serted to his colours. Ulti¬ 
mately the 'whole Phoenician 
fleet passed under his control, 
and Cyprus alone sent him a 
hundred ships. Tyre, whose 
wealth and fascination are 
vividly painted in the pages 
of Isaiah and of Ezekiel, was 
one of Alexander’s greatest 
prizes, although its capture in¬ 
volved much patient labour of 
engi neering and siege work. A 
mole was built from the main¬ 
land in order that the fortress 
might be carried by assault. 

Arrian says that eight thousand 
Tyrians fell. Tyre, ‘ the island 
of the princes of the sea,’ had 
now passed into the power of 


the audacious northern king. The wealth 
of the world was falling into his hands. 
Ancient civilizations were bowing before 
him. When he reached Egypt, groaning 
under Persian satraps, he was received with 
acclamation as a liberator, and when he 
left it Alexandria became his monument. 

It is worth pausing to notice that at 
the height and in the intoxication of 
military and material success he was 
still haunted by the supernatural. It 
was while he was in Egypt that he visited 
the oasis of Siwa in order to question 
the oracle of Amen, whom, as Ammon, the 
Greeks identified with Zeus. We must not, 
indeed, read too refined a spiritual meaning 
into Alexander’s religious pilgrimages, 
which had doubtless a political motive. 
When the priest hailed him as a ' son of the 
god,’ and in doing so made a grammatical 
blunder, Alexander was content with the 
omen, and used it to increase his prestige 
with the multitude. Napoleon said that 
Alexander, by having had himself declared 
‘ the son of Zeus,’ did more to assure his 
conquest than if he had enrolled a hundred 
and twenty thousand fresh Macedonians. 

Napoleon, who used to imagine himself 
as one of Plutarch’s heroes, remembered 
during his own Egyptian campaign Alex¬ 
ander’s respectful attitude to the reli¬ 
gious teachers of the Egypt of that earlier 



TRADE CENTRE FOUNDED BY ALEXANDER 


Having decided to build in Egypt a port that should be the 
focus of eastern commerce, Alexander chose a suitable site 
and there laid the foundations of the city called Alexandria in 
his honour. The early plan may yet be traced, although the 
Heptastadium has now been converted into an isthmus by silting. 
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day, and he actually prepared designs 
for the building of a mosque. It was 
the policy of ancient conquerors to con¬ 
ciliate the gods of conquered nations. 
When Alexander reached India he ques¬ 
tioned the Brahmans as Caesar questioned 
the Druids in Britain, and as Napoleon 
questioned the priests of Islam m Syria. 
Alexander must frequently have heard 
his mother talk of the great Oracle of 
Zeus at Dodona in Epirus, her own 
country, and since the oracle of Zeus 
Amnron in the Libyan oasis was venerated 
in Greece, it was natural that he should 
visit it. The oracles were ' places of 
questioning ’ in the ancient world, and 
we can imagine how the adventurous, 
eager mind of Alexander was busy with 
what the future might still have in store 
for him. 

The future had only seven years in 
store for him, but what years ! We shall 
refer later to the psychological change 
which contact with the 
Darius offers East wrought in his 
terms for peace character. Meanwhile, he 
moved from one military 
and political success to another. After 
the fall of Tyre even the Athenians sent 
a special embassy to declare their loyalty 
to the champion of Greece against Asia. 
So that, with his name already known all 
over the civilized world, Alexander set 
out to meet Darius for a final decision 
beyond the rivers of Babylon. Darius 
appears to have been at last aware that 
the newcomer from Europe was invincible, 
and he was ready to come to terms. He 
therefore sent envoys with proposals for 
a treaty of peace. He offered all the 
territory west of the Euphrates, ten 
thousand talents as ransom for the cap¬ 
tives taken at the battle of Issus, and 
one of his own daughters as a bride for 
Alexander. (The talent was worth about 
two hundred and forty pounds, with 
probably six times the purchasing power 
of our money.) A weaker man might 
have accepted such terms. ' If I were 
Alexander,’ said the Chief of Staff, ' 1 
would accept them.’ Alexander’s reply 
was characteristic of his irony and wit: 
* -And so should I, if I were Parmenio.’ 
It was a case in which as yet no com¬ 
promise was possible. 
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After the final victory Alexander was, 
indeed, so eager to reconcile East and 
West that he offended liis own followers, 
and his later oriental policy caused 
mutinies and even plots against his life. 
Meanwhile, he decided ior ordeal by battle 
in the very centre of the enemy's empire. 
And at last Darius was able to choose his 
own ground in the Mesopotamian plain 
where his vast forces and their reserves 
could be manoeuvred to the utmost ad¬ 
vantage. The army of Alexander had 
grown with his progress, for every victory 
had brought new recruits. But its size 
was disproportionate to the Persian 
masses recruited from all the vassal lands 
which still acknowledged the sovereignly 
of the Great King. It was rumoured loo 
that the Persians had devised new engines 
of war in the shape of scythed chariots 
for the express purpose of mowing down 
the Macedonian phalanx. The sensation 
which the first appearance of the new 
invention caused must have been similar 
to the sensation caused by the British 
tanks in the Great Wav. 

Darius had assembled his army at 
Babylon, and he then moved up the 
eastern bank of the Tigris to Gaugamcla 
where the battle was fought. Popular 
tradition, as Plutarch mentions, errone¬ 
ously supposed that the scene of this 
great encounter was Arbcla (modern 
Erbel) which lies fifty miles to the east. 
The month was September, 331 B.c. The 
sight of the Persian army, the extent of 
its camp, appear to have 
overawed the veterans like Eve of the 
Parmenio who, according to decisive fight 
Arrian, advised an attack 
by night in order that the darkness might 
conceal from the soldiers of Macedon the 
fearful odds against them. Alexander is 
described as having replied that he would 
not steal a victory. Probably his real 
reason was that he desired his men to 
have a night's rest after a long and 
fatiguing march, and, indeed, Arrian 
attributes scientific considerations for 
Alexander’s decision to give battle on 
the following day. 

We are afforded an arresting picture of 
the night scene which preceded an en- 
§ag e ment on which the fate of European 
civilization depended. The plain between 
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the liver and the Gordyaean mountains 
was lit up by the bivouac fires of the 
Persians, and from their camps there came 
a continual noise like the roar of the sea. 
In ancient war the hostile forces often 
lay for a long time in sight of each other. 
Darius held a review by torchlight. One 
wonders whether, as Napoleon watched 
the torchlight dance of his seventy 
thousand men on the frosty eve which 
preceded the battle of Austerlitz, he re¬ 
membered Plutarch’s description of the 
torch-illuminated ranks of the army of 
Darius ? Alexander spent the night 
differently. Alone with his soothsayer, 
Aristander, he passed many hours before 
his tent celebrating religious rites. It 
sounds strangely to us that he ' sacrificed 
to the god Fear.’ Was it for the purpose 
of warding off panic from his small army ? 
Was it to implore those invisible agents 
that paralyse the actions of men to hide 
their presence—if they existed at all ? 
Throughout his campaign Alexander was 
accompanied by his seer and soothsayer, 
whom he frequently consulted, as a great 
commander of a later day, Wallenstein 
(1583-1634), frequently consulted his as¬ 
trologer. Assured of the aid of the gods 
Alexander slept tranquilly that night; he 
seems to have possessed Napoleon’s gift 
of going to sleep at will even immediately 
after the arduous study of maps. 

Small as his army was in comparison 
with the anny of Darius, it now numbered 
almost fifty thousand men including seven 
thousand cavalry. And once again the 
shock tactics of the Macedonian cavalry 
prepared the way for the assault by the 
phalanx which at the psychological 
moment ' rolled on the enemy like a 
flood.' By another of his humanising 
touches Plutarch tells us that Alexander 
had begun to spare Bucephalus because 
the horse was growing old. During his 
inspection of the ranks he rode, another 
horse. ' But whenever Alexander went 
into action Bucephalus would be led up, 
and the King mounted him and immedi- 
diately led the attack.’ 

Perhaps the chief interest in the tactics 
of Alexander as described by Arrian 
consists in the fact that at the battle of 
Gaugamela the Macedonian line extended 
only to about the length of the enemy’s 



BATTLE THAT GAINED PERSIA 


When he engaged the new army of Darius at 
Gaugamela, Alexander again adopted the tactics 
that he had proved at Issus With the heavy 
cavalry he shattered the Persian centre, but 
not before his own left wing was partially broken 


centre. The risk of encirclement was 
obvious. The flanks of the Macedonian 
army, however, were protected by speci¬ 
ally devised reserves held in the rear of 
both wings for the purpose of meeting any 
outflanking movement. Like Napoleon 
at Austerlitz, Alexander had decided to 
tear open the enemy centre. 

On his right the ground was hilly. In 
order, therefore, to render the scythed 
chariots useless he moved 
his line to the right, expect- The Battle 
ing that the Persian line of Gaugamela 
would likewise be moved a 
corresponding distance to their left. 
This happened. But when Darius per¬ 
ceived the significance of Alexander’s 
move he launched a cavalry attack 
on the Macedonian right, which, at first 
successful, was later repulsed. The scythed 
chariots were then ordered to bear down 
on the phalanx, but by a steady rain of 
arrows and by the use of the long pikes 
the horses were disabled or killed, and the 
onrush was stopped. Still more remark¬ 
able was the order to the leaders of the 
phalanx to open the ranks suddenly so as 
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to let pass those chariots which had not had come to destroy Persia, although there 
been airested and then to close the ranks are indications that anew idea was alieady 
as suddenly after they had passed through, dawning in his mind. Once lie saw a gieat 

But Alexander’s eye was fixed on the statue of Xerxes which had been over- 
Persian centre as Napoleon’s was fixed on turned and lay prone as a symbol of the 
the Russian centre which held the heights Persian overthrow. He stood over it for 
of Pratzen Napoleon used some time, and then exclaimed : ‘ Ought 
Narrow escape his right wing as a bait to I to let thee lie thus because of thy war 
of King Darius draw a Russian attack, and against Greece or, since thou liadst a 
while the attack was m great spirit and valour, should I set thee 
progress he overwhelmed Kutusoff’s centie up again?' As if thinking out the 
by a superior force. Alexander had used problem he remained silent and then 
his right wing for much the same purpose, walked away. 

The Persian movement to the left had The episode may mark the beginning 
weakened the Persian centre, and then, of his new policy of endeavouring to 
after the chariots had been rendered reconcile the interests of the West and the 
useless, Alexander launched his mam East. It may have been only to satisfy 
attack against the centre and burst the histrionic tastes of his companions, 
through. The scene of the battle of Issus who suggested that just as Xerxes had 
was repeated. Darius, however, might burned Athens so Alexander should in 
have been captured if at a critical moment revenge burn the palace of Xerxes, that, 
Parmenio, hard pressed on the left, had torch in hand and with a garland on his 

not called for assistance. It appears that head, he led the way and set the palace 

he was afraid that the stores might be on fire. Arrian states that the dramatic 
captured. Plutarch mentions that the act had long been designed; but Alexander 
appeal was made twice, and a detach- repented, and ordered the fire to be 
ment of cavalry was sent to support extinguished. The soldiers believed that 
him. Meantime the chariot of Darius was the burning of the Persian palace was a 

entangled among the heaped dead; the signal that the campaign was finished 

battle was going against him, and once and they would be led back to tlieir 
more he escaped. He mounted a mare and homes. But the end was not yet. Alex- 
lied. During the pursuit, which was in- ander was still eager to meet Darius in 
terrupted by nightfall, the Macedonians person, and three years of arduous 
failed to overtake the fugitive king, fighting were required to subdue the lands 
Alexander never forgave Parmenio because of Persia. At last it was only the corpse 
the cavalry who might have 
captured Darius had been un¬ 
necessarily diverted to protect 
the left at a moment when the 
battle was practically won. 

Nevertheless, Alexander had 
gained another victory for 
Europe in the conflict with 
Asia. And it was still as a 
European that he wrote to the 
Greeks of the homeland and 
told them that ‘ all tyrannies 
were now at an end and they 
might consider themselves au¬ 
tonomous.’ After Babylon, 

Susa, Persepolis and Pasarga- 
dae with their accumulated 
treasure had fallen into his 

hands he continued to re- .. , . - , XT *, —,-.. 

member the reason why he temple of Nin-Makh here restoied (see also page 950). 
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TEMPLE RESPECTED BY CONQUERORS 
Wherever he went Alexander not only tolerated but even 
reverenced the local gods. It is recorded that when he occu¬ 
pied Babylon, he offered sacrifice daily on the altar before the 
entrance of a great temnle bv the* -nn.ln rn „ 
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ROCK-STREWN DESOLATION TRAVERSED BY THE MACEDONIAN ARMY 
When Alexander had destroyed Persian power m central Asia, making himself supreme and estab¬ 
lishing cities of the Greek type, he was free to march upon India While lie turned aside, with his 
light infantry, to subdue marauding hill tribes his main force advanced direct from Kabul to the 
Indus by way of the Khyber Pass They would have to cross the bleak Shagal plateau, and perhaps, 
anticipating the modern troops seen in this photograph, found it convenient to pitch camp there. 

Photo, ENA 


of the Great King which Alexander 
beheld, because Darius had been assas¬ 
sinated by one of his own satraps. 

The numerous battles and skirmishes 
which developed out of the pursuit of 
Darius must not detain us here. As 
Alexander advanced insurrections fre¬ 
quently broke out in the rear, and he 
turned to quell them. It was in Iran 
where, although he was unaware of it, 
he was fighting the tribes which had the 
same ‘ Aryan ' blood as the Macedonians 
that he encountered the fiercest opposition. 
In 329 b.c, he reached the Kabul valley, 
and in the spring of 328 he crossed the 
Hindu Kush. In 327 he was in Sogdi- 
ana (Bokhara) and after the submission of 
the native princes he married, to the 
astonishment of his followers, Roxana, 
the daughter of Oxyartes. He planted 
numerous cities, since to a Greek a city 
was the sign and nucleus of civilization 
It has even been supposed that the name 
of Kandahar is a corruption of Alexandria. 

Alexander told his war-weary veterans, 
who were clamorous to return to their 
hearths, that if the army withdrew too 
soon from Asia, having now thrown it 


into political confusion, the ' barbarians ’ 
would attack them and a rearguard action 
would require to be fought all the Way. 
Nevertheless, he offered them their dis¬ 
charge. At these words, the men raEied 
to him at once and shouted that they 
would follow him to any part of the world. 
And so Alexander prepared to pass into 
India. We may notice here that it was 
while he was m the North-West Border¬ 
land that he scaled the famous fortress 
called by the Greeks Aornos—the Bird¬ 
less—in which new interest has been 
aroused through the apparently successful 
identification of the mountain by Sir 
Aurel Stein. It has been suggested that 
the word ‘ Aornos,' however, may be 
only a Greek corruption of the Sanskrit 
' Avarana,’ which meant a fortress. It 
lies some thirty miles above the junction 
of the Copen (Kabul river) and the Indus. 
Over the Indus Alexander had ordered a 
bridge to be built, and he passed across 
it into the Punjab in 326 b.c. 

Now, just as there were historical 
and political reasons for Alexander's 
seizure of Syria and Egypt, so his advance 
into India is not to be explained by 
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RECORD OF THE DEFEAT OF PORUS 
The battle of the Hydaspes, Alexander's supreme triumph m 
India, is commemorated in this issue—two coins are shown 
—minted by Ins successors in the East On one side he is 
represented on hoiseback, charging the elephant on which is the 
Indian king Torus , on the other as a god, crowned by victory 

Bniish Museum 


' mere greed of conquest' Persian 
influence had penetrated there long before 
his day. Indians had been brought by 
Xerxes to fight against Greece in the 
preceding century. Moreover, according 
to Arrian, who is the most trustworthy 
historian of Alexander's campaigns, an 
Indian contingent had fought in the army 
of Darius at the battle of Gaugamela. 
These facts alone justify Alexander’s 
prolongation of the war, since it was 
necessary to reach the last confines of 
Persian dominion. 

Having gained the friendship of the 
Indian Prince Taxiles, whose state lay 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(the modem Jhelum), Alexander advanced 
towards the latter river, because the king 
whom the Greeks named Porus was 
waiting on the farther bank to dispute 
the passage. The army of Porus numbered 
between thirty and forty thousand men, 
and he had some two hundred elephants. 
The Greeks had seen a lew elephants 
at Gaugamela, but it was a startling expe¬ 
rience to find so many of those great 
beasts now ranged against them. 


The battle of the Hydaspes 
was fought in the spring of 
n.c. 326, when the river was 
swollen owing to the melting 
of the snows. Even as late 
as the Augustan age, Horace 
(65-8 B.c.) describes the Hy- 
daspes as ' fabulosus,’ a river 
of romance and legend. But 
the battle scene as painted by 
Arrian makes the river a very 
real factor in the fortune of 
the day. For Alexander used 
his forces as a modern tactician 
would use them in similar 
circumstances. He was sup¬ 
posed to be awaiting the sub¬ 
sidence of the flood, and lie 
allowed his enemy to continue 
in that belief. Ho fm liter 
deceived Porus by making a 
senes of feints at crossing now 
at this point and now at that, 
but those apparent attempts 
to gain the other side masked 
a different plan. There was 
only one ford much higher up 
the river where the infantry 
could pass over with comparative ease. 
At that point, which was about ten miles 
distant from the Macedonian encampment, 
there was an island in midstream, and it 
was thickly wooded. Having left the bulk 
of his army under Cralcrus, witli orders 
to remain in position opposite the enemy, 
Alexander withdrew part of his forces 
with a strong detachment of cavalry 
and, by a detour of some fifteen miles, 
arrived at the chosen point for crossing. 

The river was forded during a night 
of heavy rain, and then by a rapid march 
Alexander took Porus com¬ 
pletely by surprise The King Porus 
Indian leader was compelled outmanoeuvred 
to wheel his forces to meet 
the attack from a wholly unexpected direc¬ 
tion at the very moment when the main 
army of Macedon began to cioss the liver. 
Alexander, personally leading thirteen 
thousand troops, had thus turned the 
flank of Porus, whose plans had been 
thrown into confusion. He was practically 
surrounded, because the attack in the 
rear by the forces from over the river 
was timed to take place during the 
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frontal attack by Alexander. The chaos 
of the scene, with the horses and elephants 
struggling amid a confusion of infantry¬ 
men with their pikes, swords and shields, 
is vividly brought before us by Arrian, 
who describes the elephants retreating 
' like ships backing water.’ The old 
rajah was defeated, but Arrian and 
Plutarch agree in their account of the 
extreme courtesy displayed by Alexander. 
Arrian says that they met as two brave 
men meet. When Alexander asked 
Porus how he desired to be treated, the 
proud Hindu replied, ' Royally.’ And 
royally Alexander behaved, because he 
not only appointed Porus satrap of the 
province, but increased its territory. 

It is pleasant to contrast Alexander’s 
chivalrous treatment of a chivalrous 
enemy with the demeanour of Caesar 
towards the brave Gaul Vercingetorix 
after the fall of Alesia. Vexcingetorix 
rode out in his finest armour through the 
gate of the city to the spot where Caesar 
remained seated to receive him. Then 
Vercingetorix stripped himself of his 
armour and sat at the victor’s feet. But 
Caesar ordered that the fallen chief 
was to be kept a prisoner, and then to be 


led captive through the streets of Rome. 
Alexander had a far warmer temperament, 
and Plutarch tells us that he was by 
nature ‘ munificent,’ and that he con¬ 
sidered the mastery of himself a more 
kingly act than the overthrow of enemies. 
It was after the battle of the Hydaspes 
that Bucephalus died, thirty years old, 
‘ from wounds for which he was under 
treatment,’ and we are given a description 
of the grief of Alexander, who ‘ felt that 
he had lost a comrade.’ 

It was Alexander’s ambition to reach 
the Ganges, but mutinies again broke out 
among the soldiers, who were as dis¬ 
appointed with India as the soldiers of 
Napoleon were with Egypt. On the 
arrival of the army of Macedon at the river 
Hyphasis (modern Beas) the men refused 
to go farther. Alexander shut himself up 
in his tent, hoping that the mutineers 
would once more rally to him. But they 
were stale aucl war-weary, and the great 
leader was compelled to begin preparations 
for the return To the genius of a military 
chief he added the curiosity of the explorer, 
collected and provisioned a fleet, sailed 
down the Punjab riveis towards the Indus, 
and reached the delta in midsummer 325 



WHERE THE MACEDONIAN TROOPS RESTED BEFORE MEETING PORUS 
Situated in the Punjab at a point where important caravan routes converged, the ancient city ot 
Taxila must have been a busy commercial centre. It consisted of irregular, rubble buildings, often of 
considerable size—surviving rums are seen above—at the penod when it was occupied by Alex¬ 
ander, in his advance on Porus, so that his men might be refreshed before the imminent battle. 
Courtesy of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology m India 
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Even after he had been wounded almost 
to death in the storming of the town of the 
Malli (the modern town of Multan) Ins 
energy remained exhaustless. He instructed 
his admiral, Nearchus, to sail from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf 
while the monsoon was blowing, and then 
in late autumn set his face westwards. 
Hi= far eastern campaigns, and their results, 
are treated more fully in Chap. 49. 

A terrible three months’ march through 
Ihe desert of Baluchistan caused, in totally 
different conditions, losses proportionate^' 
as great as the losses in 
Explorer, Soldier Napoleon’s army in the 
and Administrator retreat from Moscow. 

Almost half the army 
perished owing to heat, hunger and thirst. 
Alexander’s objective was Susa, which lie 
reached in the spring of 324 and where 
many administrative problems awaited 
him. Only one year of life remained, and 
it was to be spent in organizing the 
immense empire which he had won. 

True statesman as he was, he desired 
the co-operation of the conquered in the- 
scheme of government, but his policy 
alienated many of his Macedonian and 
Greek followers. They were unable to 
grasp his intention or to share his large 
views. He offered satrapies to Persian 
grandees familiar with the customs of the 
country, discharged the grumbling Mace¬ 
donian veterans, drilled some thirty thou¬ 
sand Persian youths and taught them the 
discipline of the army which had brought 
the power of the West into the East, and 
he even gave appointments to Asian princes 
in his 1 agema ’ or household cavalry. This 
change in his attitude to his former- 
enemies bewildered his old comrades. 
It is one of the lessons of history that the 
synthetic genius of the statesman must 
always struggle against regional, parochial 
and separatist influences. 

Alexander was always tempted to do 
everything on the largest scale. He paid 
the debts contracted by his soldiers to 
the amount of twenty thousand talents, 
and then he ordered them to marry 
Persian wives. There was an extraordinary, 
an almost Rabelaisian marriage scene at 
Susa when Alexander wedded Statira, the 
aughter of Darius, while some hundred 
f his generals married Persian ladies. 
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According to Arrian, a marriage register 
was drawn up, and more than ten 
thousand Macedonians united themselves 
in wedlock with the daughters of Persia. 
It may all seem very fantastic, but it was 
Alexander’s way of proclaiming ihe need 
for co-operation between East and West. 

Alexander went to Babylon in the spring 
of 323 B.c., and here he found awaiting him 
various foreign embassies who had come 
to pay homage to the conqueror of the 
East. There is a legend that envoys from 
Rome were among the number, Who can 
measure the different course which history 
might have taken if Alexander had lived 
to arrest the growing power of Carthage ? 
In little more than fifty years alter his 
death the First Punic war began. The 
emergence of Rome as the next great 
World State would have been thwarted 
or at least retarded if Alexander had been 
in northern Africa towards the close of the 
fourth century. But in 
June, 323, he fell ill at Alexander’s last 
Babylon, and some SUS- days in Babylon 
pected that, since his sud¬ 
den sickness took place immediately 
after a banquet, he had been poisoned. 
That suspicion was never rooted out of 
the mind of his mother Olympias, who 
took terrible vengeance on the supposed 
murderers. The general opinion, modern 
as well as ancient, however, supports 
the belief that his death was the result 
of natural causes. In the fierce heat of a 
Babylonian summer a frame undermined 
by so many years of constant and mani¬ 
fold labour easily succumbed to the fever 
of the plain. The. court bulletins which 
are quoted by Plutarch and Arrian indi¬ 
cate the natural symptoms of a fever's 
rapid course. 

Nevertheless, as we approach the end 
we seem to enter the atmosphere of a 
Greek or a Shakespearian tragedy. Alex¬ 
ander had already been perturbed by many 
omens. He became, according to Plutarch, 
the victim of superstition which, in a 
remarkable phrase, is likened to water 
seeking the lowest levels and which, 
therefore, fills the mind when it is at its 
lowest and weakest. Once, shortly before 
the fatal fever struck him, he had stripped 
to play ball with his aides-de-camp. When 
his companions returned to the dressing- 
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room they saw a strange man seated in 
the king’s chair, wearing the diadem and 
the robes. Questioned as to who he was 
he remained speechless, but afterwards 
declared that he had been sent thither by 
the god Serapis to sit on the King’s throne, 
and to put on the stole 
and the diadem, and to 
remain silent ! It is like 
a scene from Hamlet 
or Macbeth. Arrian and 
Plutarch both narrate 
that Serapis had a 
temple at Babylon. As 
Alexander grew worse, 
two of his friends tvere 
sent to inquire of the 
god whether the sick king 
should not be brought 
into the precincts of the 
Serapeum. The answer 
was No. And yet Serapis 
became the new god of 
Egypt and was first wor¬ 
shipped at Alexandria, 
which Alexander had 
founded. 

Wc are left without 
an explanation as to why 
the dying king was ad¬ 
vised to remain in the 
palace, which swarmed 
with anxious generals, 
soldiers, soothsayers, 
sorcerers and priests busy with sacriiices 
and atonements. In vain Nearchus, the 
admiral, came to his master’s bedside to 
cheer him with tales of ' the great sea,’ 
and of all that the navy had seen in the 
voyage from the Indus. 
Scenes round Alexander was suffering from 
the death bed the malarial fever of which 
we read in the earlier Baby¬ 
lonian incantations. It was accompanied 
probably by that ‘ malady of the head ’ 
which in the ritual of the exorcists was 
depicted as ‘ fixed like a tiara,’ clamping 
the head. He had been engaged in the 
completion of plans for a new expedition. 
Army and fleet were in readiness to start 
for Arabia. But he became delirious. 
During one of the lucid moments he was 
asked to whom he desired to bequeath 
the Empire, and he replied : ‘ To the best 
man.’ He died while the sun was setting 


on the Babylonian Plain on the evening 
of June 13, 323 b.c. 

Plutarch’s ' comparison ’ between Alex¬ 
ander and Caesar is missing, but if it 
was ever written their characters must 
have offered precisely those similarities 
and contrasts which Plu¬ 
tarch delighted to por¬ 
tray. No doubt he 
would have reminded us 
that it was in Thessaly, 
on ground which must 
have been familiar to 
Alexander, that Caesar 
won the battle of Phar- 
salus which made him all 
but in name the monarch 
of Rome. Caesar’s dis¬ 
positions at that battle 
seem to indicate that he 
had made a close study 
of the tactics of the king 
of Macedon. Like Alex¬ 
ander he led the right 
wing, and he used his 
infantry in the centre as 
Alexander used his pha¬ 
lanx. Caesar criticised 
Pompey’s error in having 
ordered his foot soldiers 
to await the attack in 
close formation, whereas 
Caesar threw his centre 
en masse and with the 
utmost momentum against the centre of 
the enemy and broke it. These were the 
tactics of Alexander. 

In politics, too, when the moment was 
convenient, Caesar, like Alexander, also 
used shock tactics. The East fascinated 
both men as it later fascinated Napoleon. 
Caesar also went warring in Asia Minor 
(Zela, 47 b.c.) and in Africa (Thapsus, 
46 B.c.). Pie spent some nine months in 
Egypt, and like Napoleon captured 
Alexandria, which bore the name of the 
man whom they both emulated. But 
compared with what we have called 
Alexander’s vast itinerary Caesar’s route 
march of Empire was shorter. Pie did 
not throw the radius of his name and 
fame so far across Asia. He was always 
nearer his base, whereas Alexander’s 
line of communications was so lengthened 
that it may be said to have snapped. 



PATRON OF ALEXANDRIA 


As Alexander, superstitious to the last, 
lay dying in Babylon he sought com¬ 
fort in the woiship of a god tradition¬ 
ally identified with Serapis, whose 
worship later grew up at Alexandria. 

British Mttsrum 
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When Caesar carried the war into Gaul 
he had Italy behind him, and when he 
carried it into Britain he had already 
made sure of Gaul. Before he finally 
marched against Pompey he was careful 
' to leave not a single enemy in his rear.’ 
Alexander took more tremendous risks, 
for Greece was swarming with his enemies, 
w hile Persia held the sea. 

It was Caesar’s habit to return fre¬ 
quently to Rome or to be at least within 
striking distance, because he was a poli¬ 
tician as well as a soldier. 
Alexander and Alexander was never a 
Caesar compared politician but a law giver 
■ from the beginning. It 

was unnecessary for a king’s son to buy 
his way to power as Caesar bought it. 
Immersed in political intrigue Caesar 
required a colder, more calculating, 
almost Jesuitical mind. Cicero is credited 
with having been the first to penetrate 
the facade of Caesar’s character, and 
he feared his policy ' as one might 
fear the smiling surface of the sea.' 
But Alexander was delivered from the 
need of all mean subterfuge. A single 
purpose propelled him. It was to avenge 
Greece, and if the process of avenging 
brought empires in its train it was because 
a military genius of the first rank directed 
the operations. He seems far more 
! objective ’ in his aims, more open in his 
character and infinitely more magnani¬ 
mous. Caesar lavished money on friends 
and foes alike, but it was for political 
reasons. We cannot imagine Alexander 
stooping to assist the political career of a 
man who had been his wife’s paramour or 
to accept the help of that same man 
(Clodius) to drive a political opponent 
(Cicero) out of the country. Caesar after 
his death was acclaimed generous because 
in his will he had left a gift to every 
Roman citizen. When Alexander was 
starting on his hazardous journey he 
divided all his possessions among his 
friends, and when asked what he had 
reserved for himself he replied, ' My 
hopes.’ 

As Hannibal devoted his life to the 
destruction of Rome, Alexander dedicated 
all his powers to the destruction of Persia 
for the sake of Greece. It is no doubt 
true that in pure military genius and in 


his astonishing tactical resource Hannibal 
surpassed Alexander, but they equalled 
each other in daring. Hannibal finally 
failed, whereas fortune never forsook 
Alexander. In the career of each of 
them there is a certain idealism which 
appears to be lacking in Caesar and 
Napoleon. Caesar conquered Gaul for the 
purpose of conquering Rome, as Napoleon 
fought outside France and Frederick the 
Great outside Prussia for the sake of 
personal ambition. 

There is a sense in which the victories 
of all other commanders seem parochial 
in comparison with those of Alexander. 
Napoleon attempted to reshuffle, the 
Europe which he despised, and succeeded 
in obliterating many frontiers, but when 
he fell, things became what they had been 
as trees that bend to the storm stand erect 
when the storm has passed. His schemes 
disappeared like the smoke of his battles. 
But the course of western civilization 
cannot be explained without reference to 
Alexander the Great. 

Caesar, indeed, by Western Civilization’s 
the conquest of Gaul debt to Alexander 
which spread Roman •'—■— 
law and culture throughout Europe had a 
more immediate influence on the western 
world But if Alexander had not preceded 
him, and had not defended Greek civiliza¬ 
tion against the encroachments ol the 
Orient, the history of Rome herself would 
have been utterly different. There would 
have been at least a retardation by cen¬ 
turies of the development of Public Law 
and of those democratic institutions which, 
in spite of their dangers and their failures, 
best express the political and social ideals 
of Europe. 

The legend of Alexander penetrated 
many lands. He had fired the imagination 
of the ancient world to such a degree that 
after his death there was an Alexander 
cult and on coins his likeness displaced 
the likenesses of the gods. He had left 
so deep an impression in Persia that as 
1 Iskander ’ he was actually made to 
figure as one of the Persian royal family, 
so that Persia claimed him as her own. 
His career, with fantastic and magical 
embellishments, was recorded in all 
languages. Arabian and Ethiopian as well 
as European writers were busy with his 
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romance during centuries. When literature 
and learning had perished in Greece the 
city which he founded in Egypt became 
its home, His name was even given to 
the measure which became characteristic 
of much of the poetry of France, because 
' Alexandrine verse ’ was shaped in the 
romances which gathered round his name 
during the Middle Ages. No doubt the 
fascination which he has exercised over 
manldnd is to be explained by the glamour 
of success achieved on so great a scale 
during the glamour of adolescence. 

But the modem world is still interested 
in his constructive statesmanship, and 
although the science of 
Basio Principles war has developed on lines 
of War undreamed of by him his 
tactics are still studied. 
We may revert for a moment to his 
military career in order to remind the 
reader that its unrivalled achievements 
were made possible only because a small 
but highly disciplined European army 
was pitted against Asiatics. Without 
the heavy Macedonian cavalry and the 
Macedonian phalanx Alexander could 
have done nothing. Marshal Foch has 
pointed out that the basic principles 
of war remain unaltered. At the battles 
of Issus and Gaugamela there were no 
guns, no trench mortars, no field tele¬ 
phones, no motor transport, no tanks and 
no aeroplanes. But every army, whatever 
its equipment in the field, has a right, 
a left and a centre. The genius of every 
great commander has consisted in his 
discovery of the point at which to make the 
most irreparable lesion in the enemy’s 
line. Napoleon summed up the problem 
which had faced Alexander as it faced 
himself : ‘ A great leader must ask himself 
many times a day: If the enemy appear 
on my front, my right or my left, what 
should I do ? If he finds that he cannot 
answer that question he has chosen his 
ground wrongly.’ It was because Alexander 
had always chosen his ground rightly 
that from the throne of Macedon he 
ascended the throne of the world. 

In closing this sketch we may now ask, 
What effect upon a man's character has 
the concentration in his hands of such 
power as Alexander’s ? It was the belief 
of the Greeks that moderate success was 


the lot for which the human being was 
best fitted, and that if he attempted to 
grow too great he only brought upon 
himself the anger of the gods. Alexander 
must have frequently remembered the 
ethics which Aristotle had taught him, 
and as a student of Aeschylus he was 
familiar with the conception of those 
Fates and Dooms which accompany man 
on his earthly journey. 

In his career, as in the careers of Caesar 
and Napoleon, we observe that the advance 
to supreme power was overshadowed by 
increasing suspicion and by the fear of 
conspiracy. Even Napoleon suspected 
his generals of aiming at his own throne. 

' There is not one of them,’ he said, ‘ who 
does not think that he has the same right 
to the throne as I have... My power within 
and without is founded on fear.’ Alexander 
would have convicted him of that over¬ 
weening pride always punished by Nemesis 
when, after the disaster of Moscow, he 
said to Jomini, ' When a man has never 
had catastrophes he should have them at 
least on as great a scale as his own fortune.’ 
And he had them. The hour came when, as 
if filled with the nausea of power, he con¬ 
fessed that ' it is an evil business to be 
always fighting,’ and that ‘ next to a battle 
lost the greatest misery is a battle gained.' 

In the case of Caesar we seem to notice 
a great mind gradually sinking under the 
delirium of its own ambition. 

He had a golden throne pre- Nemesis that 
pared for himself and ap- dogs Ambition 
peared before the people in 
triumphal attire. He insisted on divine 
honours; his image was earned beside the 
images of the gods, and priests were installed 
to arrange for his worship. He offended 
the people by his arrogant bearing towards 
their Tribunes, and perhaps his greatest 
blunder was his last triumph in the streets 
of Rome when he celebrated a victory not 
over the foreigner but over the sons of 
Pompey, one of the greatest of the Romans, 
so that the citizens ' were vexed as they 
had never been vexed.’ Like Alexander, 
Caesar also was long troubled by omens, 
and he felt that a circle of friends had 
gradually become a circle of foes. 

In the case of Alexander it is useless to 
attempt to idealise him as Mommsen 
idealised Caesar. His errors are known 
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to us. In his reprisals against individuals 
as well as against states lie frequently 
betrayed the terrible vindictiveness which 
was characteristic of his age. Neverthe¬ 
less, he appears to have withstood many 
of the temptations which attend un¬ 
limited power, and he remained human 
throughout. The old belief that, like 
Caesar, he demanded divine honours is now 
wholly discredited. We have seen, in¬ 
deed, that he made crafty use of the 
superstition of his day, and had himself 
declared ' the son of Zeus.’ In ancient 
life, and especially in the East, there was 
the closest relation between the kingship 
and the gods of the state, but there is no 
real evidence that the Alexander cult 
existed during Alexander’s lifetime. It 
became fashionable after his death, and 
arose round the tomb in which he was 
buried in Alexandria. 

It is admitted that he had become 
orientalised and that after his contact with 
the East his habits and ideas became more 
grandiose than they could 

Policy, not have been if he had re- 
megalomania mained the king of a small 
Greek state like Macedon. 
To the disgust of his followers he assumed 
the Persian dress, and introduced the Per¬ 
sian court etiquette which required prostra¬ 
tion in the monarch’s presence. But the 
reasons were largely political. What his 
critics supposed to be Persomania meant 
only or chiefly that he was adapting him¬ 
self to new conditions of government. 
He was eager to begin the work of re¬ 
construction and reconciliation and to 
identify himself for that purpose with the 
East as well as with the West. If Napo¬ 
leon had captured India and Babylonia 
he would have carried out a similar 
policy. But there is no doubt that a mist 
of suspicion and distrust arose between 
Alexander and certain of his Greek com¬ 
panions who misunderstood the psycholo¬ 
gical change which had taken place in 
him. 

Philotas, the commander of the cavalry, 
and the son of Parmenio, the old Chief of 
Staff, was convicted of conspiring against 
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the king’s life and was executed. There 
were other executions, because Alexander 
suspected his generals as he suspected his 
cupbearers. Even Parmenio was put to 
death, and we do not know if he was 
guilty. If he was innocent 
it is impossible to forgive Ruthless series 
Alexander. But conspiracy of executions 
was in the air, and at that 
juncture while the great campaign was 
not yet completed it was impossible to be 
mild. The severest discipline was neces¬ 
sary because the fate of the army de¬ 
pended on the preservation of the king’s 
life. In gusts of anger he had struck 
down friends and foes, hut he was guilty 
of no premeditated crime such as Napo¬ 
leon’s murder of the Due d'Engliien. 

To the end Alexander retained the 
affection of his army. That he never lost 
his robust character and his self-denial 
even amid the luxuries of the East is 
proved by the following incident, During 
a inarch in the torrid light and heat of 
Asia men and horses were maddened by 
thirst as they passed through a waterless 
tract. A small quantity of water had, 
however, been found, and some of the 
soldiers brought it in a helmet to Alex¬ 
ander. He took the helmet, but when he 
looked round and saw the eager eyes of 
his soldiers fixed on the water he refused 
to drink, and said: ‘ If I were to drink 
alone, these horsemen of mine would lose 
heart.’ This was the spirit which he had 
displayed throughout the long campaign 
which had lasted during thirteen years. 
There are signs that, surrounded by his 
triumphs, he was aware of their insecurity. 
He was never wholly dazzled by the 
stupendous gifts of fortune and the glare 
of power. Once he stood silent beside the 
tomb of Cyrus, and read the inscription : 

' O man, whosoever thou art and whence¬ 
soever thou comest, for come thou wilt, 
I am Cyrus who won the Empire for the 
Persians. Grudge me not, therefore, this 
handful of earth which covers me.’ And 
we are told that Alexander betrayed great 
emotion, being reminded of _ the uncer¬ 
tainty and the transience of human things. 
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THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS: 
THEIR TRIUMPHS AND FAILURES 

Fruits of the Greek Genius at Work upon the 
Problems of Logic Metaphysics and Ethics 

By EDWYN BEVAN D.Litt. LL.D. 

Lecturer on Hellenistic History and Literature, King's College, London; Author of Stoics 
and Sceptics, Hellenism and Christianity, etc. 


T7n the succeeding chapter it will be shown 
how European science took its start 
Li among the Greeks in the early years 
of the sixth century, B.c, It is the 
purpose of the present chapter to trace the 
course of Greek philosophy, of which all 
our European philosophy is the continua¬ 
tion. Science and philosophy, however, 
were not originally distinct; the man de¬ 
scribed as a ' philosopher ’ was also the 
man who attempted to give a scientific 
explanation of the phenomena of the 
world ; even up to quite recent times what 
we call science was often called ‘ natural 
philosophy.’ But though in reviewing 
Greek philosophy wc shall largely be 
dealing with the same individuals who, in 
the next chapter, will he spoken of as 
scientific speculators, there is a real dis¬ 
tinction between science and philosophy, 
and in the ancient Greek world, as time 
went on, the specialists in the one tended 
to be different from those in the other. 
We may say that the characteristic of 
philosophy is that it does not, like science, 
set out to give explanations as to how 
some part of the facts of the world come 
about in connexion with some other part 
of the facts of the world; but it asks, 
first, how the world as a whole is to be 
understood in connexion with the human 
mind which studies it, whether the back¬ 
ground to everything that exists and 
everything that happens is a spiritual 
reality or not, and, if so, what kind of a 
spiritual reality—the department of 
philosophy which to-day we call meta¬ 
physics. Then, secondly, philosophy asks 
what value the processes of the human 
mind have in regard to reality, what 
' knowledge ' means, what the conditions 


of knowledge are—the department of 
philosophy called logic or epistemology. 
And thirdly, philosophy asks what is the 
meaning and value of the judgements 
which men pass when they affirm that 
certain things 'ought' to be, or 'ought 
not ’ to be, when they classify things as 
' good ’ or ' bad '—the department of 
philosophy called ethics. The ancient 
Greek ‘ philosophers ’ began to think 
about these things, just as they began to 
seek for the scientific explanation of par¬ 
ticular bits of the world—the earth, the 
heavenly bodies, thunder and rain, the 
growth of plants, the bodies of animals 
and men. 

The world ' philo-sophos" in Greek 
means ' lover of wisdom.’ The early 
Ionian speculators to be spoken of pres¬ 
ently were apparently 
not called philosophers Meaning of the 
but wise men, ‘ sophoi ’ word Philosopher 
or 'sophistai.' A fanci¬ 
ful writer of the fourth century B.c., in 
one of his fictitious dialogues, represented 
Pythagoras (whether truly or not we 
cannot say) as being the first to intro¬ 
duce the term ‘ philosophos ’—a more 
modest description. Pythagoras might 
not have a right to be called ‘ wise,’ 
but he ‘ loved wisdom ’ and followed after 
wisdom. At any rate, the terms ‘ philo¬ 
sophos,' ' philosophia,' seem to have 
started in Pythagorean circles, and from 
the fifth century b.c. onwards ‘philo¬ 
sophos ’ was the ordinary word used in the 
Greek world to describe a man who de¬ 
voted himself to speculation about the 
universe and about human good and evil. 

It must be remembered that when 
Greeks set out to discover the explanation 
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of the world, they were confronted with a 
strange doubleness in the things round 
them, and in themselves. There were all 
the lifeless material things which could 
never be seen moving except when some¬ 
thing outside them made them move, 
and which, when they were once set in 
motion, went on moving by fixed me¬ 
chanical laws, without varying the move¬ 
ment by any will of their own—such as 
stones or logs of wood. There were also 
the living things which moved by some 
force within them, especi- 
Apparent duality ally human beings, who 
seen in Nature moved themselves under 
the impulse of non¬ 
material things, such as desires and 
emotions and judgements of what was 
good and evil, and whose movements were 
indefinitely variable by their own choice. 
Movement of these two kinds, mechanical 
movement and voluntary movement, was 
a matter of every-day experience. And 
when they looked at the great moving 
world as a whole—the movement of the 
stars so impressively regular, the move¬ 
ment of all things on the earth, rivers 
and winds and fire—-men had to decide 
whether to regard all these movements 
as being like those of animal life, or like 
those of a dead stone. 

The old mythological explanations of 
the world which came down to the Greeks 
of the sixth century from earlier genera¬ 
tions had introduced the personal agency 
of supposed divine beings, by whom the 
world had been made or procreated, as 
an egg or a child is procreated. The 
epoch-making step taken by the Ionian 
speculators in the sixth century is that 
they set out to find an explanation for 
the world which did not introduce super¬ 
human intelligent activity, but only 
mechanical, invariable law. The essential 
characteristic of Greek civilization, as it 
then declared itself, was rationalism, and 
the rationalism which is one distinctive 
element in modem Western -civilization is 
simply the development of a process of 
thought which was begun, as a new thing 
in the story of mankind, by the ancient 
Greeks. When Thales said that the world 
was made of water, it was a first blind 
shot in the dark; but the important 
thing was that it attempted to give a 
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scientific and mechanical explanation of 
the world instead of a mythological one. 

Yet one cannot understand the problem 
which the Greek philosophers had to solve 
unless one sees its later aspect. It is 
quite plain to us to-day that a great part 
of the world really is governed by lixed 
mechanical law, and with regard to all 
that part of the world science can make 
progress only so far as it rules out any 
supposition of spiritual agency. For 
science deals with that which is strictly 
measurable and calculable. It is in regard 
to the material world that science has been 
so marvellously successful and given 
Western man to-day so unprecedented a 
command over physical forces. That is 
the splendid fruit of Greek rationalism. 
But all the time the human spirit has 
been at work as well as material forces; 
and the operations of the human spirit, 
the mo-ving of matter as a consequence of 
desire and thought and will, still to-day 
await a satisfactory rational explanation. 
To-day many of those who are recognized 
in Western countries as competent philo¬ 
sophic thinkers hold that, although 
spiritual agencies do not interfere with 
the movements of the natural world in 
the way primitive folk imagined, the 
moving world as a whole has behind it 
something of a spiritual nature, some¬ 
thing best revealed to us in the human 
mind. We can understand then liow the 
ancient Greek thinkers who set out to 
find a rationalist explanation for the 
world soon found themselves still under 
the necessity of somehow bringing in Mind. 

At the outset those thinkers had no 
dear conception of the difference between 
mind and matter. They 
were capable of fancying The Soul « 
that the soul inside man Material thing 
was a material substance, 
a sort of air or fire. For the movement 
of the world as a whole the early Ionian 
philosophers thought a mechanical ex¬ 
planation sufficient. The movement was, 
they said, an endless circular movement, 
like that of a whirlwind or an eddy. 
From that cosmic whirl—‘ dinos ’ in 
Greek—all lesser movements in the world 
ultimately came. Such a hypothesis ob¬ 
viated the necessity of supposing any 
Divine Person behind the universe. A 
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comic poet, making fun on the stage of 
the Ionian philosophy, put it in the line : 

Dinos is king, and the old god driven out. 

When Heracleitus of Ephesus (c. 540- 
475 B.c. —see page 1471) made fire the 
essential stuff in all things, he chose the 
element which might seem to be of its 
own nature perpetually in movement, and 
since Heracleitus thought that souls also 
were lire of a particularly ' dry ’ quality 
(the drier the better), one may say that 
in a way he thought of the movement of 
the world as like the movement caused by 
soul. Only, because thought in that phase 
still identified mind and matter, one can¬ 
not say that his explanation of the world 
was either spiritual or material. 

With Pythagoras (bom about 5S2 b.c.) 
quite a new conception came in, derived 
from the ‘ mystical ’ religious movement 
which was then sweeping through the 
Greek world. The essential idea of the 
Orphic and other similar communities 
(see page 1385) was that the soul in man 
was a divine being which had become 
imprisoned, or entombed, in the unclean 
body, and that the sinful soul even after 
death would always be condemned to 
another incarnation, so that only by 
purifications of some kind—certain ritual 
acts, certain abstinences, a special self- 
discipline—could the soul win free and 
return to its divine home. Ideas of this 
sort were adopted by Pythagoras—the 
strange long-haired prophet and master, 
dim-seen through a halo of miraculous 
legend in the dawn of the great age of 
Greece—and embodied in the Pytha¬ 
gorean brotherhoods. Such ideas were 
to influence Plato, and, in some form or 
other, become an abiding dement in later 
Greek thought about Man and his destiny. 

Another man, poet and prophet and 
medicine-man ’ as well as philosopher, 
the Sicilian Empedocles 
Poet, Prophet (c. 500 to 430 B.C.), taught 
& Philosopher a similar doctrine about a 
fall of the soul and de¬ 
liverance by purifications. And in his 
great philosophic poem he expounded 
a theory of the world which came 
nearer to bringing in spiritual agency. 
The matter of the world, he taught, 
consisted of various mixtures of the 
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four elements, Earth, Air, Fire and 
Water (Empedocles was the first to in¬ 
troduce the doctrine of the four elements 
into Greek scientific tradition; see page 
1474), and the movement of the world was 
caused by the operation of two antago¬ 
nistic principles, Love and Strife. Through 
a series of cycles without end the world 
went from a state in which Love domi¬ 
nated to a state in which Strife dominated 
and again from the state of Strife to the 
state of Love, and so on for ever. When 
Love dominated, all the four elements 
were mixed up together; when Strife 
dominated, each of the four formed a mass 
apart from the others. This might seem 
to be definitely spiritual agency, for Love 
and Strife belong to spirit and not to 
matter, yet Empedocles sometimes speaks 
as if they were a kind of fluid substance, 
two additional elements beside the four, 
showing that he had not arrived at con¬ 
ceiving something really immaterial. 

His elder contemporary, another great 
Ionian, Anaxagoras (his expulsion fiom 
Athens was about 450 B.C.), 
came nearer still to conceiving Theories of 
a definitely spiritual reality Anaxagoras 
behind the world. The famous 
sentence in his book said that ' when the 
matter of the world was all mixed up in 
confusion, Mind came and put it in order ’ 
—the order that we see. But Plato repre¬ 
sents Socrates as being disappointed with 
the book of Anaxagoras because, although 
it introduced mind at the beginning of 
things, it made no further use of mind to 
explain why things were just what they 
were. And even Anaxagoras does not 
seem, by some of his language, to have 
got quite free from the conception of mind 
as a kind of matter. While in the stuff 
of the world, Anaxagoras said, opposites 
such as heat and cold, black and white, 
were mixed together (snow, for instance, 
contained minute particles of black), the 
characteristic of mind was that it was all 
of one quality, unmixed. 

The speculations of a South Italian 
Greek, Parmenides (born c. 515 b.c.), had 
a great effect on later thought. Like his 
younger contemporary Empedocles he put 
his philosophy into a poem. The theory 
of Parmenides was that in reality the 
world consisted of one uniform mass 
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without any distinctions between this part 
and that, and without any possibility of 
movement If we saw round us a multi¬ 
plicity of different things and saw bodies 
moving in space, that was all an illusion 
of the senses. 

The school of Parmenides, called the 
Eleatic School (from the city of Elea in 
South Italy, to which Parmenides be¬ 
longed), carried on his doctrine, especially 
his ■ disciple Zeno (born c. 489 b.c.). 
Logical argument was in those days like 
a new discovery,. with which people de¬ 
lighted to produce- astonishing results. 
Zeno proved—or thought that he proved— 

- that although you saw 
intoxicationol motion everywhere, 
Logical Argument nevertheless if you once 
began to reason about 
motion you were involved in all kinds 
of absurdities. One of his celebrated 
puzzles concerned Achilles and the tor¬ 
toise : if Achilles and a tortoise were to 
race, and the. tortoise had a start, Achilles 
could never draw level with it ; for, by 
the time that Achilles had reached the 
tortoise’s starting point, it would have 
advanced to a farther point; and by the 
time that Achilles had reached this point, 
the tortoise would have gone farther, and 
so on ad infinitum. Another was connected 
with the flight of an arrow through space. 
What this problem amounted to may be 
explained as follows : suppose that an 
furrow-moves 50 yards in a second; it 
moves 1 yard in ^ of a second, one inch 
in fAifi of a second,‘and so on, the extent 
of movement becoming smaller as the 
time becomes shorter. If then you carried 
on- the process to infinity you would find 
that in an infinitely small time the arrow 
would not move at all But if at every 
particular moment the arrow is at rest, 
how does any movement come about ? 

One effect of this use of logic to over¬ 
throw established belief was an unsettle¬ 
ment of -men’s minds everywhere. In the 
later part of the fifth century the people 
called ' sophists ’' (professors of wisdom) 
were travelling about through the Greek 
cities, promising to make young men 
clever in debate. They were ready to 
show that all old ideas of right and wrong 
Were absurd. The Eleatic philosophy 
had familarised inen with the idea that 
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■all the appearances of the 1 world might 
be a falsa illusion. And the philosophy of 
Democritus (c. 470-400 b.c.) also had a 
somewhat similar effect, whatever Demo¬ 
critus himself may have intended. For 
Democritus made a distinction between 
that which really was (as the Greek ex¬ 
pressed it, was ‘ by nature ’)—the atoms 
and void; and that which was only * by con¬ 
vention'—qualities of things such as ‘sweet¬ 
ness ’ and ‘ heat.’ This distinction between 
‘ nature ’ and ‘ convention ’ the sophists 
could apply to right and wrong. iThe 
recognized difference between justice and 
injustice, for instance, the sophists could 
represent as a pure convention of society, 
without reality. It was> of course nraihly 
the young men who were carried away by 
these new ideas and showy tricks of argu¬ 
ment. There was a clanger of intellectual 
chaos throughout the rising generation. 

Then it was that an Athenian came 
forward who was to make a new epoch in 
the thought of the world, and constitute 
Athens the chief seat of philosophy for 
nearly a thousand years/ This man was 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus (470- 
399 b.c.). He made no claim himself to 
wisdom, but he was a 
philosopher in the sense Socrates Creates 
that he loved wisdom « new epoch 
as few other men have 
ever loved it—a phdosopher of a most 
unconventional kind. He had no school 
and never taught, like the sophists, for 
pay. But he spent his time—or all the 
time when he was not doing his duty to 
the state as soldier or magistrate—in 
going about among all sorts and conditions 
of men and asking them questions. ’ He 
left no writings, and it must always be a 
matter of some doubt what positive 
teaching of his own he put forward. But 
he was a conspicuous personality in the 
Athens of his day, which he never quitted, 
except when sent out as a soldier on some 
expedition in the Peloponnesian War, 
and the strange stimulus he gave to the 
minds of men—like the electric shock 
given by the cuttle-fish, someone said—• 
was such that from him, directly or in¬ 
directly, all the later schools of Greek 
philosophy were denved. 

What we know of Socrates we know 
through the writings of his disciples, 
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HOMELY FEATURES OF THE WORLD’S FIRST MORAL PHILOSOPHER 
The earliest portrait of Socrates that we possess, a statuette some eleven inches high in its present 
broken condition, was found at Alexandria and dates from the end ol the fourth century B c. It is 
therefore separated from his death ( 399 ) by nearly a century ; but it is certainly a copy ol an 
earlier and larger work, and m it we may rest assured that we have a faithful representation ol the 
lovable, snub-nosed philosopher who actually walked the streets of Athens 

British Museum 
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chiefly those of his greatest disciple, Plato. 
In most of Plato’s Dialogues Socrates is the 
chief speaker, and if this does not tell us 
uhat Socrates himself believed and taught 
—because we never can draw the line 
with any cei tainty between what Plato 
reported' of the doctrine of his master 
and what Plato put into his mouth, ideas 
of his own or ideas derived from elsewhere 
—we can be sure at any rate that the 
personality, the manner, of the real 
Socrates was such as we see it in Plato’s 
Dialogues. For the portrait there has 
such a strong individual character that it 
can never have been presented to a genera¬ 
tion many of whom had known Socrates in 
life if it had not been true. 

Both from what writers tell us, and from 
the ancient statues which remain, wc 
know that Socrates was singularly ugly— 
a thick-set man with full lips, broad, fiat 
nose and bulging eyes. He practised 
hardness in his own habits, went barefoot 
in the snow and showed a self-control which 
astonished the Greeks of his time, though, 



FOUNDER OF THE CYNIC SCHOOL 
A pupil who attended Socrates in his last 
moments, Antisthenes founded the Cynic school 
of philosophy that preached independence of 
the material comforts of life as being the only 
road to peace and happiness for mankind. 

Ky Carlsberg Museum , Copenhagen 
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mixing as he did in all societ}?, he was 
capable of sitting at a banquet with young 
men and drinking with them all through 
the night; wine seemed to have no effect 
on him. One of the things which distin¬ 
guished Socrates from previous philo¬ 
sophers was that—in mature life at any 
rate—he was little concerned with theories 
about the universe, what it was made of 
and how it came to be, but set, with all 
the curious strength of 
his personality, upon Search for laws 
discovering what was of Human Conduct 
good and bad in human 
conduct. It was about this that be cross- 
examined every one—asking, tor example, 
what justice really was, what temperance 
was, what courage was. As a later phrase 
said of him, he brought philosophy down 
from the sky to the earth. 

The effect of his questioning was to 
involve the answerer in self-contradic¬ 
tions and show that the current ideas 
about these things were confused and 
unsatisfactory. He often made people 
look foolish, but yet they were arrested by 
his moral earnestness—a moral earnestness 
which went with a characteristic humour 
and playfulness. What was known as 
the Socratic ' eironeia' was not exactly 
‘ irony ’ in our modern sense, but an 
engaging naivete and humility which 
disclaimed any wisdom or knowledge for 
the questioner himself. When the Delphic 
oracle on one occasion described Socrates 
as the wisest of men, Socrates explained 
that be was wise only in knowing that 
he was ignorant, while other men were 
ignorant and thought that they knew. 

Behind all his conduct and utterance 
there was an intense religious conviction. 
He believed that he had a mission assigned 
‘ by God ’ and he believed that he some¬ 
times felt an inner control, a divine voice, 
as it were, in his heart, which checked him 
when he was about to make a wrong 
decision. This was the ‘ daimonion ’ of 
Socrates, which was so much discussed in 
later ages, for * daimon ’ in the Greek of 
that time did not mean a ' demon ’ in our 
sense, but any unseen superhuman power, 
whether good or bad. 

In the end Socrates was put to death 
by sentence of an Athenian law-court on 
the charge that he was introducing new 
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divinities and corrupting the morals of 
young men (399 B.c.). This great crime 
of the Athenian democracy can be under¬ 
stood only by reference to the political 
circumstances of the time. The trial was 
just after a group of the nobles had 
seized the power in the state by violence 
and suppressed the democracy, and the 
democratic party had fought and over¬ 
thrown them and re-established the old 
constitution. Some of the nobles had 
been, as young men, associates of Socrates, 
and the restored democracy, in a sus¬ 
picious and angry mood, saw in Socrates 
one of its enemies. The motive of the 
crime was political rather than religious. 

The words and personality of Socrates 
had given so strong an impulse to a number 
of other minds that, when he was dead, 
several of those who had listened to him 
became founders of diverse systems of 
philosophy, developed on their own lines. 
Two of the schools which owed their 
inception to the stimulating influence of 
Socrates were the Cynic school and the 
Cyrenaic school. ‘ Cynic ’ in Greek 
means ' doggish ’ and the members of this 
group were commonly called ‘ dogs ’ 
(‘ kynes ’) ; the founder was Antisthenes 
(c. 440-370 B.c.). What had most im¬ 
pressed him about Socrates was his inde¬ 
pendence of material amenities and com¬ 
forts. Most men were unhappy, the 
Cynics maintained, because they depended 
upon things which they often could not 
get—good food, good clothes, etc.—and 
because they were in bondage to all sorts 
of social conventions. Men would be 
happy and free if they gave up all these 
superfluities and reduced life to the 
extreme of simplicity, to the nearest 
approach to the life of animals, of ‘ dogs.’ 

Like dogs, the followers of Antisthenes 
had no house, but slept in the temple 
porticoes, or in winter perhaps in the 
public bath-houses ; lived on 
Spartan Life scraps which any one could 
of the Cynics pick up, and refused to be 
bothered by considerations of 
decency in the performance of any natural 
function. They also made it a great part 
of their business to preach in streets and 
market-places to the multitude, who were 
still in bondage, declaring the way of free¬ 
dom and holding all the common vices of 
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DIOGENES THE SURLY 


Whether Diogenes of Sinope, the famous pupi. 
of Antisthenes who carried his master's theory 
to even greater lengths, ever actually dwelt in 
an earthenware jar is doubtful; but the story 
well accords with the figure here portrayed. 

British Museum 

men up to contempt with a brutal plain¬ 
ness of speech. The most famous disciple 
of Antisthenes was Diogenes of Sinope 
(c. 412-323 B.c,), who is said to have 
lived, not as popular tradition has it in 
a tub, but in one of those huge earthen¬ 
ware jars which were used in ancient 
Greece for storing water or oil or grain. 

The Cyrenaic school seemed the oppo¬ 
site of the Cynic, because it declared that 
the one reasonable thing to aim at in all 
action was pleasure. It was called 
Cyrenaic after its founder, Aristippus of 
Cyrene (the dates of his birth and death 
are unknown ; he was in Athens before 
399 and still alive in 366). Really the 
two schools had a great deal in common 
Both aimed at making men independent 
of fortune, but Aristippus taught that this 
could be achieved if the individual got 
out of every moment, when it was there, 
the full amount of pleasure it could be 
made to yield, and yet never allowed 
himself to become so dependent upon 
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anything as to mind if it were taken away 
from him. ‘ Enjoy thoroughly what is 
there, and do not be bothered about the 
morrow, was his gospel. If a rich man 
puts splendid clothes and rich food and 
women at your disposal, enjoy them ; but 
if his mood changes and he turns you out 
of doors, be quite happy till some fresh 
opportunity of enjoyment occurs. Live 
in the present. The proper way to play 
the game with Fortune is to take all she 
offers, but never let yourself fall into her 
power. Few people, however, would have 
disapproved of the views of Aristippus 
more strongly than Socrates. 

£ The greatest of the disciples of Socrates 
was also one of the greatest philosophers 
of the world: Plato (bom 427 b.c.). Like 
Socrates, Plato was an Athenian ; unlike 
Socrates, he was connected by blood 
with the great aristocratic families of 
Athens. As many another young man of 
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that class, Plato had been drawn to one 
who was not only so delightful a com¬ 
panion to young men, but who had that 
strange faculty of quickening spiritual 
life. Some years after his master's death, 
Plato set up a school of philosophic studies 
in the neighbourhood of Athens, near a 
beautiful grove dedicated to a mythical 
hero called Academus. For this reason 
the school founded by Plato was later 
known as the ' Academy ’ (Akademeia). 
There he presided over a society of dis¬ 
ciples until his death in 347-6, at the age 
of Si. The society he founded, with funds 
of its own, lasted for nearly nine centuries, 
till the pagan schools were abolished by 
the Emperor Justinian (a.d. 529). 

Plato is the first Greek philosopher 
whose written works have come down 
to us in more than fragments ; his we 
have apparently complete—that series of 
Dialogues which remain, and will remain, 
one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments in the literature ol man¬ 
kind. Yet, curiously, we find 
Plato himself saying, in a 
letter which is probably au¬ 
thentic, thaL he had never put 
forth in writing a statement 
of his philosophy. This must 
mean that his systematic 
teaching was given by word of 
mouth in the Academy to his 
disciples. In his Dialogues he 
does not speak himself—unless 
perhaps he is the ‘ Athenian 
Stranger ’ in the Laws. 1 -Ie 
takes up certain questions and 
lets discussion in an imaginary 
conversation play round them, 
showing their bearings and 
their implications, putting ten¬ 
tative solutions of them into 
the mouth of someone else, 
generally of Socrates. No 
doubt the Dialogues do give 
us most of the leading ideas 
of Plato himself, and out of 
them a great deal of his system 
of thought can be recon¬ 
structed. But Plato does not 
make it a coherent system for 
us himself, and the Dialogues 
do not contain the whole of 
his teaching as it was given 



THE GREATEST PHILOSOPHER OF ALL TIME 


Far greater than Antisthenes or Diogenes, who seized and elabo¬ 
rated non-essential elements in the character of Socrates, was 
Plato the Athenian, an imaginative poet as much as a philo¬ 
sopher, whose writings come down to us m the immortal prose 
0 / the Dialogues. He has influenced all subsequent thought. 
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in discourse to his disciples. 
This is proved by references 
in Aristotle, who had been a 
member of the Academy, and 
knew, if anyone did, what was 
taught there. 

It is not only the unsys¬ 
tematic way in which Plato’s 
philosophy is presented to us 
that makes it hard to give 
an account of it. The diffi¬ 
culty also comes from the 
interplay of different kinds of 
interest in Plato's genius. He 
was more than a philosopher 
who had an intellectual in¬ 
terest of extraordinary inten¬ 
sity ; he was also essentially 
an imaginative poet, with a 
strong and humorous dramatic 
gift, a master of literary form, 
and above all a man with 
a mystical religious craving 
which sought a satisfaction 



A PHILOSOPHER'S TREE-SHADED RETREAT 


that was far more than 
merely intellectual. Any cut- 
and-dried account of Plato’s 
theories can therefore never 
explain what the writings of 
Plato mean for those who 


Philosophic schools at Athens derived their names from the 
places where their founders taught: Plato's Academy from the 
grove of Academus, Aristotle’s Lyceum from the gymnasium 
of Apollo Lyceus, Zeno's stoicism from the Stoa Poilcile or 
Painted Porch. This mosaic from Pompeii has been thought 
by some to represent Plato teaching in his Academy. 

National il/w Naples; photo, Ahnari 


make acquaintance with Plato himself, as 
his rich and vivid genius lives in the books 
he wrote. 

Probably the mystical craving was the 
deepest motive in Plato’s philosophy—a 
craving which in him did seek its satis¬ 
faction largely in a system of intellectual 
concepts, even if it reached beyond the 
intellect. The thing which drove him to 
look for stable intellectual concepts with 
such earnestness was just a need of the 
soul to find something stable on which 
it could rest, in the midst of a world of 
change and passing away. This horror of 
change, of manifold confusion, of unrest— 
things which seem essential characteristics 
of the world apprehended by our senses— 
is the mark of the mystical temperament 
which seeks to fly from the many to the 
one, from the transient to the eternal, 
from change to changelessness. Plato, 
because of his vivid intellectual interest, 
felt the horror of change, especially with 
regard to the desire to know. We could 
not really know things which were always 


changing and becoming something else, 
like the objects of our sense-experience. 
They slipped away in the midst of our 
attempt to grasp them. And here help 
seemed to come from geometry. For in 
geometry we could acquire knowledge 
about the properties of figures which was 
absolutely firm and stable, and quite 
independent of the imperfections of any 
figure we might draw on paper or sand. 
The circle of which geometry spoke, 
when it said such and such things were 
true of the circle, was not any such visible 
circle—for no visible circle was an abso¬ 
lutely perfect circle—it was the ideal 
circle. And yet the ideal circle did not 
belong to a world of merely human 
imagination. For the things which 
geometry said were true of ' the Circle ’ 
really were true, whether men appre¬ 
hended them or not. 

The word which Plato (perhaps follow¬ 
ing the Pythagoreans) applied to this 
perfect circle which was not to be seen 
anywhere in our world, and to other similar 
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elements, was ‘ idea ' (or ' eidos ’), which 
meant ‘ shape ’ or ‘ figure.’ But the word 
was also used in the sense of ‘ sort ’ or 
‘ kind.’ In this sense the ideal Circle 
stood for a whole class of things, circles. 
All the visible specimens of the class 
were imperfect, approximations more or 
less to the class type, the perfect circle, 
which was unseen. Well, then, if here 
in geometry there was a possibility of 
stable knowledge, in spite of the vari¬ 
ability of things seen and 
Meaning of . handled, it seemed to Plato 
Plato’s ‘Ideas’ that, by laying hold on the 
idea, real knowledge in other 
fields could be gained in the same way. 
There must be an ' idea ’ of Man, to which 
all men in our world approximated more 
or less nearly ; there must be an ‘ idea ’ 
of Justice to which our conceptions of 
justice approximated. 

This was the famous Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. And it is important to grasp that 
idea means here something quite different 
from what we understand by the word 
' idea ’ in our ordinary speech to-day. 
For we use the word 'idea’ to mean 
something which exists only in the human 
mind, bat Plato used the word to mean 
that which had real existence apart from 
the human mind. On the question whether 
every class of things in the world had an 
idea ' in heaven,’ Plato seems to have 
shifted in his view. Sometimes he says 
that manufactured articles, like tables 
and beds, have ideas ; sometimes that 
only natural growths have ideas. We 
cannot understand what the doctrine 
meant for Plato if we think of it only as a 
theory intended to solve an intellectual 
difficulty. To turn from the confusions 
and instability of the world we see to 
these transcendent ideas, always the same, 
always perfect, was an ecstatic religious 
joy, a rest of the spirit bewildered 
amongst the dark multiplicity of things. 

The world of the ideas was spiritual not 
material. With Plato at last Greek thought 
has arrived at a clear distinction between 
spiritual and material existence. But if 
Man could rise in thought from this 
transient world of the senses to that world 
which abides eternally there must be in 
Man, too, something immortal. And here 
Plato was no doubt influenced by the 


Orphic idea of the soul as a divine being 
imprisoned temporarily in a body. Plato 
held earnestly that each man’s soul had 
existed before his birth, sometimes in the 
unseen world, sometimes in other bodies, 
of men or animals, in this world, and that 
after death it will go on existing through 
a series of lives to come. He explained 
the fact that people, if questioned, often 
seem to have knowledge stored in their 
minds which has never been brought 
clearly into their consciousness, by sup¬ 
posing that men’s attaining of know¬ 
ledge was really a recovery of knowledge, 
a recollection of what their souls had known 
long before, when, disembodied, they had 
contemplated the ideas. We may notice 
that Wordsworth has used this Platonic 
doctrine in his great Ode on the Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality. 

With his belief in the immortality of 
the soul Plato coupled a conviction that 
according as men lived righteously or 
unrighteously, purely or sensually, they 
would be happy or miserable in the world 
beyond death. He knew that no accurate 
picture could be formed in Man's mind 
regarding the nature of that world, and so 
he puts into the mouth of 
Socrates ' myths,' imaginary Plato's beliefs 
descriptions of what the on After-life 
soul would find when it 
left the body, descriptions of the 
torments inflicted there upon those who 
had been great and successful sinners in 
this world; not as accounts literally true, 
but as giving what Plato believed the 
character of that world truly to be. Plato, 
as was pointed out at the beginning, was 
an imaginative poet as well as a thinker. 

These beliefs gave to Plato’s philosophy 
an intense moral earnestness. He hated 
injustice and sensuality, all that made 
men's life disorderly and unstable and 
unclean. He hated the old stories which 
attributed wickedness and sensuality to 
the gods and the heroes of old time ; he 
was sure that God cared for righteousness 
and would not favour the wicked for any 
gfts and prayers the wicked might offer. 
Hence it was not enough for him that the 
reality behind the variable world should 
be eternal and changeless; it must be 
good as well. The supreme idea of all, 
that from which ail other ideas, and hence 
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all things in the world, drew their being 
was the Idea of Good. The only satis¬ 
factory reason for the existence of any¬ 
thing in the world, or of the world as a 
whole, was that it was best that it should 
be. In his last long book, the Laws, 
written when he was old, his ' Athenian 
Stranger ’ argues with passion that all 
the processes of the world must have a 
spiritual origin. Mechanical movement, 
he says, can never start itself ; the only 
thing which can start movement is soul. 
In an earlier work, the Timaeus, where he 
had described the dependence of the world 
upon God by a ‘ myth ’ describing how 
the world began, he says that God made 
the world because He was good and 
generous, and so desired to call into being 
something like Himself. 

Some of Plato's writing deals with the 
best form for a Greek city state, since the 
whole life of the Greeks was so essentially 
conditioned by their city states that it 
would have been impossible at that time 
to draw a pattern for the conduct of the 
individual without considering the pattern 
for the state. Plato disliked democracy ; 


Chapter 4? 

he had seen it at Athens, and it meant 
for him the things he hated—agitation, 
disorder, noisy ignorance, indefinite vari¬ 
ability, the killing of Socrates. He dis¬ 
liked still more the rule of the lawless 
despot. His ideal was a state remote 
from the demoralising influences of com¬ 
merce, in which an established order 
worked generation after generation, with 
a regularity like that of the stars, in 
which the citizens were distributed in 
fixed classes according to function, and an 
aristocracy of the wisest ruled—all clear 
and clean and beautiful and restfullv 
changeless, 

(Ele ven years after Plato's death one 
of his disciples, who for twenty years had 
been a student at the Academy, set up 
a rival school at Athens in a gymnasium 
called the Lyceum (after Apollo Lyceus, 
to whom it was dedicated). This man was 
Aristotle (384 to 322 b.c.). He was an 
alien in Athens, being a citizen of Stagirus 
on the confines of Macedonia, and in the 
interval after Plato’s death he had been 
engaged by the Macedonian lung as tutor 
to his son, afterwards known as Alexander 



LOGICIAN AND BIOLOGIST : THE GREAT FOUNDER OF THE LYCEUM 


Aristotle, first a pupil of Plato and then the founder of a rival school, was different in many ways 
from ins older contemporary whose preoccupations had been mathematics and astronomy on the 
physical side and the human soul on the ethical. Though Aristotle too occupied himself with the 
human soul, ho is pedestrian beside Plato, and mathematics he, neglected ; his great contribution! 
Were in the realm of biology, lor which his unrivalled powers of observation particularly suited him. 

Hof Museum, Vienna: from Del truck, * Antike Portyals' 
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the Great. Since the part of the gymna¬ 
sium where Aristotle taught was a kind 
of covered colonnade called a ‘ peripatos ’ 
(walk), those who afterwards followed 
Aristotle’s philosophy were called Peri¬ 
patetics. Aristotle always professed a 
great personal regard for his master, 
Plato, but in many ways he came to dis¬ 
agree with him and seems 
Aristotle and in his writings to seize 
the Peripatetics opportunities of picking 
Plato to pieces. Plato and 
Aristotle indeed were of very different 
casts of mind; someone has said, a 
later philosophic thinker, that every 
man is bom either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. Both philosophers had a 
great part in shaping Christian thought. 
At first the influence of Plato was pre¬ 
dominant, but in the thirteenth century 
Aristotle became ' the Philosopher' for 
the Christian ' Schoolmen 1 whose philo¬ 
sophy is still the official philosophy of 
the Roman Church. 

Aristotle was a drier, less poetic nature 
than his master. His view of the world 
was less marked by flashes of genius than 
by immense industry in collecting and 
classifying facts of all kinds. Plato’s 
strong point had been mathematics, of 
which Aristotle had but a weak grasp ; 
Aristotle's strong point was biology, in 
which Plato had indulged his fancy. For 
Plato all philosophy had appeared as 
one: all sciences, if philosophy knew its 
business, could be deduced from the Idea 
of Good. Aristotle divided philosophy 
into a number of independent branches. 
The first great division was between 
‘ theoretical' and ' practical ’ philosophy 
—between the philosophy which studied 
things as they were with the simple pur¬ 
pose of recognizing them, and the philo¬ 
sophy which studied such things as human 
will can change and shape, with the 
purpose of fashioning them rightly. 

Theoretical philosophy had three sub¬ 
divisions : ‘ first philosophy,’ which in¬ 

quired into the ultimate ground of the 
universe, what ‘ being ’ meant, what God 
was; mathematics, which inquired into 
being so far as it was determined by 
number and geometrical form; and 
physics, which studied such objects as were 
material and capable of motion. Practical 


philosophy for Aristotle meant mainly 
’politics,’ that is, the study of the right 
conduct of man in society. ‘ Ethics,’ 
the theory of individual conduct, was for 
him only a branch of ' politics.' But 
besides thus dividing up philosophy ac¬ 
cording to its subject matter, Aristotle 
devoted a number of works to the study 
of the processes of reasoning and proof 
which were used by the mind as an ‘ in¬ 
strument ' in all branches of philosophy— 
to what to-day we call logic. 

Aristotle’s works on logic were included 
as a whole under the name Organon 
(' Instrument ’). What the text-books up 
to modern times know as Formal Logic 
is simply the Aristotelian logic, modified 
and extended in some ways during Roman 
times or in the Middle Ages. The estab¬ 
lishment of the syllogism as the 
perfect type of reasoning goes back to 
Aristotle. ' All men are mortal ' (major- 
premiss) ; ' Socrates is a man ' (minor 

premiss) ; ’ Therefore Socrates is mortal ’ 
(conclusion)—is the stock example of 
the syllogism. It is not, 
of course, a fact that Examples of 
people arrive by this Aristotelian logic 
process at the discovery 
of new truth, for if we are still un¬ 
certain whether Socrates is mortal or 
not we cannot make the affirmation of the 
major premiss, that all men are mortal. 
The syllogism only shows us what we have 
to do in order to prove something. From 
the fact that Socrates is a man we cannot 
conclusively prove that Socrates is mortal, 
unless we are prepared to show that 
humanity goes necessarily by its very 
constitution with mortality. Men habitu¬ 
ally argue in common life that because Lwo 
things have been found in some cases to 
go together, they must go together in 
the particular case rmder discussion. The 
syllogism warns us that such reasoning 
is quite inconclusive. 

In his general theory of knowledge 
Aristotle did not depart so far from Plato 
as might appear from his criticisms of 
Platonism. For Aristotle, too, real know¬ 
ledge is knowledge of ‘ universals,’ not of 
the particular things we can see and 
handle, and the ultimate principles of the 
several sciences which cannot be proved 
by deduction from anything else are ap- 
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prehended by the mind in direct intuition, matter to receive the form in its per- 
apart from sense-perception. fection. The process by which things 

With regard to ' first .philosophy'— moved from potentiality to actuality 
which in later time got the name of meta- Aristotle called ‘motion,’ the term cover- 
physics, because the books of Aristotle mg with him much more than the move- 
which dealt with it came in the school ment of a body in space. That which 
arrangement of his writings after The set a process going he called the ' efficient 
Physics (' meta ta physika ’)—Aristotle’s cause ’—the father, for instance, in the pro¬ 
theory of the world is built on two con- duction of any individual 
trasts which occur over and over again in of an animal species, the Aristotle’s views 
his writings—the contrast between matter father himself having been on Nature 
and form, and the contrast between produced by a similar 
potentiality (' power ’) and actuality efficient cause farther back. And these 
(‘energy’). Matter or ‘hyle’—that is, processes, he held, had been going on from 
literally, ‘ wood,’ ‘ ship-timber ’—does not eternity : the world had no beginning and 
mean matter in the sense given to the would have no end. The problem, ‘ Which 
word by modern science : it means the came first, the first hen or the first egg ? ’ 
stuff of any particular thing in contrast did not arise, Aristotle would have said, 
to the sum of properties which give it because there had never been a first hen 
its specific character, and for which nor a first egg : the series of hens and eggs 
Aristotle used the word ' eidos,' form, extended backwards to infinity. 

the same word which Aristotle's inquiry into the shape and 
Matter and Form : Plato had used for his arrangement of the universe belonged to 
Power and Energy ideas. For instance, a ' physics,’ and we will glance at that before 
bowl and a trumpet may we touch on that part of ‘ first philosophy' 
have the same ‘matter,’ copper, but the which dealt with God. With regard to 
different ' form ’ makes one a bowl and the astronomy and to physics, Aristotle 
other a trumpet; an ox and a horse have marks a step backward from Plato. Plato 
the same ‘ matter,’flesh, bones, etc., but a had taught that the earth moved, and 
different ‘ form ’ which makes one an ox that it was not at the centre of the uni- 
and the other ahorse. Of course, copper, verse ; he had also taught that the tradi- 
to go farther back, has a form of its own tional four elements were not to be re¬ 
in contrast to the matter which it has in garded as forms of matter incapable of 
common with other metals, and Aristotle further analysis. Aristotle put the earth 
holds that we can never get back to pure once more unmoving at the centre, and he 
matter without any form at all. Such a held that the analysis of matter must stop 
thing does not exist. at the four elements. The earth was sur- 

The parallel contrast between poten- rounded by a number of concentric moving 
tiality and actuality is drawn from the spheres, the sphere of the moon nearest to 
process of vital development going on all the earth, the sphere of the fixed stars 
round us in nature—the aconi poten- oirtermost. The movement of the world 
tially an oak becoming an oak in actuality as a whole was derived from the movement 
when the form of the oak tree has been of the outermost sphere, which was there- 
imposed upon the vegetable matter. In fore called the Primum Mobile, the ‘ First 
Aristotle there was, for all his determination Moved.' Aristotle’s astronomical scheme 
to be sober and prosaic, a strain of mysti- remained dominant for later antiquity and 
cism, which made him see things every- for the Middle Ages, with certain modifi- 
where striving, as it were, after a perfection cations in detail (see illustrations in pages 
they do not at the beginning possess, after 48 and 1482). The false theories estab- 
the actuality, the realized form; and lished by his authority were thus the 
made him speak of nature as if she were great hindrance to any advance in astro- 
a purposive power, ‘ doing nothing aim- nomical science till the day's of Copernicus, 

lessly,' working to realize each form, We now return to ' first philosophy ’ 
though her intention might be more or to learn Aristotle’s explanation what 
less frustrated by the incapacity of the it was that caused the ' First Moved 1 to 
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move. This was God, who was pure actual¬ 
ity, form without any matter at all. But 
Aristotle strongly insisted (against Plato) 
that it was unnecessary for the cause which 
moved something else to move itself. God 
\\ as the unmoved Mover. And God did not 
move the world by an}’ act of his will. It 
was far beneath his dignity to take any 
account of the world, which was material. 
The only thing worth}’ to engage God’s acti¬ 
vity was mind, and so his activity consisted 
solely in ‘ thinking about thinking.’ The 
world moved because God, without his will, 
had an extraordinary attraction for it. The 
world was drawn after him, in Aristotle’s 
famous phrase, as the lover is drawn after 
the beloved. Not' God so loved the world ’ 
but ' the world so loved God.’ In this 
strange transcendental dream the philo¬ 
sophy of the man who set out to be matter- 
of-fact culminated ! 

In Aristotle’s theory ol the human soul 
also he makes at the end an odd leap into 
mysticism. After his argument has appa¬ 
rently gone to show that the soul is nothing 
hut the full development of the vital func¬ 
tions of the organism, so that the soul 
would seemingly be inseparable from the 
body, he suddenly throws in some dark 
words about an intelligence which is sepa¬ 
rate from matter, imperishable, engaged 
eternally in thinking, and says that 
thought in a human individual could not 
go on at all apart from this mysterious 
‘ active intelligence.’ 

Aristotle’s great contributions to know¬ 
ledge were in logic and biology, though 
even in biology on- one important point 
Plato had been right and 
Aristotle and Aristotle went wrong (the 
the City State connexion of the brain with 
thought). In politics Aris¬ 
totle’s interest centred on the city state 
of the Greeks. Though he saw Alex¬ 
ander’s vast empire come into being, the 
horizon of his political thinking remained 
that of a state small enough ' for the whole 
citizen body when assembled to hear the 
voice of one herald.’ In his theory of indi¬ 
vidual conduct, after surveying with many 
shrewd observations the way in which 
men act and the moral judgements that 
they pass, he again ends up in mysticism. 
The highest activities of men, he says, are 
not in the moral sphere, but in the in- 
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tellectual. It would be absurd to think 
of the gods as moral; and in the detached 
contemplation of truth and beauty Man 
enters, so far as it is possible to do under 
human conditions, into a life more than 
human, the life of God. 

Aristotle lived, as has just been said, to 
see the astounding transformation of the 
Nearer East brought about by the con¬ 
quests (333-323 b.c.) of his former pupil, 
Alexander the Great. After this all the 
countries which had been subject to the 
Persian king, as far as 
India, became subject to Philosophy after 
kings of Greek culture. Aristotle 
To Greek enterprise these 
countries were now thrown open and Greek 
cities began to come into being at all the 
critical points of communication over Syria, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia. The 
people of the old Greek cities were attracted 
in masses to these new foundations, or to 
the Hellenistic courts of Asia and Egypt. 
Drawn away from the tradition of their old 
communities, excited with indefinite pros¬ 
pects of power and gain, the men of the 
Greek world began to lose their moral 
bearings, to plunge into egoistic adventure 
and to feel that the only power ruling 
human affairs was incalculable luck. In 
such a state of things there came to be 
a much more general need for a guide of 
life, a clear doctrine regarding that which 
it was good for the children of men to 
pursue all their days under the sun. 
Philosophy had to become more practical 
and popular, to go out from the schools 
into the market place. The schools of 
Plato and Aristotle still continued at 
Athens, but new philosophies, with a pre¬ 
dominantly practical purpose, began to 
attract men in the world at large. 

The new philosophy of largest influence 
was that of the Stoics. It had its name 
from the Painted ‘ Porch ’ (Stoa, that is 
' colonnade ’) at Athens where its founder 
had taught. He was a Phoenician Cypriote 
called Zeno (c. 340-264 b.c. —see page 
1334 ). to be distinguished from Zeno of 
Elea; his teaching was developed by his 
successors at Athens—Cleanthes (c. 300- 
220 b.c.), a Greek from Asia Minor, and 
Chrysippus (280-207 b.c.), a Cilician Greek. 
The object of the Stoic philosophy was to 
give men deliverance from the fears and the 
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desires which made the majority of them 
miserable, and it claimed to do this by 
showing that the only real good was com¬ 
pletely within the reach of anyone who 
willed to have it; because the only real good 
was a good will, and that good it was 
within anyone's power to have, if he 
would. So long as our happiness depended 
on anything outside 
ourselves, over which 
we had no control, 
we were bound to 
experience anxiety 
and restless craving 
and disappointment, 
but if our happiness 
was within ourselves, 
we were absolutely 
independent of out¬ 
side circumstances. 

Chance could not 
touch us. All the 
circumstances out¬ 
side our own con¬ 
trol, all that hap¬ 
pened to us, were 
things ordained by 
God—by Zeus, the 
Stoics habitually 
said, using for God 
the traditional name 
of the chief god of 
the Greeks—and the 
Stoic wise man so 
identified his own 
will with the will of 
God that nothing which happened to him, 
however painful, was contrary to what 
he chose himself. Some famous lines of 
Cleanthes expressed this attitude : 

Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 

Whither ordained is by your decree : 

I’ll follow, doubting not—or if with will 

Recreant I falter, I must follow still. 

But in order that a man might so joy¬ 
fully accept the course of things, the 
Stoics taught that the God who governed 
the universe was perfect Reason. In fact, 
they said that the universe was God. 
And God was a material substance ; for 
the Stoics went back from the Platonic 
apprehension of an immaterial spiritual 
mode of being and maintained that 
nothing which was not material ' body ’ 
existed. Only, unlike modem materi¬ 


alists, they endowed God’s material sub¬ 
stance with the properties of spirit. God, 
they said, in his proper being was a kind 
of fiery gas—fire, aether, breath—but this 
fire was conscious, was pure Reason. The 
universe passed continually backwards and 
forwards from one condition to another. 
Sometimes the Divine Fire, God, existed 
alone; then part ot 
the Divine Fire be¬ 
came condensed and 
turned into passive 
matter—air, water, 
earth—and a world 
such as that we live 
in came about. But 
part of the Divine 
Fire remained as a 
kind of envelope all 
round the world, and 
pervaded the matter 
of the world, direct¬ 
ing the whole course 
of the world accord¬ 
ing to the divine 
plan. So that when 
you spoke of destiny 
or providence or 
nature, these were 
only other names for 
God. The reason in 
each individual man 
was a little particle 
of the Divine Fire. 
After the world had 
run its ordained 
course, it was all burnt up again in the 
Divine Fire, and God was once more 
alone. Then, after a time, a new world 
was formed and ran its course and was 
absorbed again into the Divine Fire— 
and so on for ever. 

The views of the Stoics were thus 
essentially religious, though they differed 
so much from the popular polytheism. 
But the Stoics were very anxious not to 
break with the popular religion. They 
therefore explained all the traditional 
mythology about the multitude of gods as 
allegories of the truth, and were ready on 
that ground to justify even the crude 
obscenities of Greek paganism against 
which Plato and his followers vigorously 
protested. It is unquestionable that, 
although many preachers of Stoicism were 



RESOLVER OF MAN’S FEARS 


Unlike the Stoics, who thought that Man could 
attain happiness only by cheerful submission 
to the will of God, Epicurus sought to banish 
fear by disproving supernatural interference in 
the world and denying a future life, 
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impostors, Stoicism produced through the 
succeeding centuries some men of impres¬ 
sive goodness and moral strength, Lor us 
to-day the greatest exponents of Stoicism 
are the ex-slave Epictetus (a younger con¬ 
temporary' of S. Paul) and the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius 

The school of Epicurus (341-270 B.c.) 
was in many ways diametrically opposed 
to the Stoics. Epicurus was an Athenian ; 
his philosophy is often termed the philo¬ 
sophy of ' the Garden,’ in contrast to 
the philosophy of 'the Porch,' because it 
was in a garden at Athens that Epicurus 
mainly lived and taught. He, too, aimed 
at delivering men from vain fear and 
desire, but he took a different way. We 
should ask, he said, what really consti¬ 
tutes happiness; and he found it in a 
level, untroubled cheerfulness. Pleasure, 
or at any rate the absence of its opposite, 
pain, was the one thing that mattered ; 
and that was easily secured if people would 
only limit their desires to simple tranquil 
enjoyments. Men were made miserable 
unnecessarily by following vainglorious 
ambitions and violent sensual pleasures, 
which brought in the end more discomfort 
than happiness. 

Two great fears, it seemed to Epicurus, 
were fear of the gods, whose anger was 
supposed to be revealed in thunder and 
natural catastrophes, and fear 
Materialism of what would happen to the 
of Epicurus soul after death. The gospel 
of Epicurus was that no part 
of the process of nature, nothing which 
happened in the world, was caused by 
divine superhuman beings. Everything, 
our souls included, was a chance con¬ 
glomeration of atoms. There were an 
infinite number of atoms rushing always 
‘ downwards ’ through infinite space, col¬ 
liding and rebounding, and so forming an 
infinite number of worlds, each of which 
lasted only for a time, till it was destroyed 
again by the rush of the atom-stream, 
and so on through infinite time. And as 
for fears of what came after death, nothing 
came; for the soul, being composed 
of atoms, was dissipated ' like smoke. 1 

Yet Epicurus taught that gods existed 
in the empty spaces between the worlds, 
perfectly beautiful and happy beings, in a 
form like the human, and talking Greek. 
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Only their life of bliss was free from any 
concern for the world ; they did nothing 
in the world and prayers could not reach 
them ; but the images of their loveliness 
could float down to men in dreams, and 
men could adore them in aesthetic con¬ 
templation, pure admiration, without any 
thought of punishment or reward. Epicu¬ 
reanism had never the same kind of 
popularity as Stoicism. Yet many men 
in the upper rank of society in the 
Graeco-Roman world of the last century 
B.c. were Epicureans—Julius Caesar, it 
is said, amongst them. The great exposi¬ 
tion of Epicureanism for us is the noble 
poem of the Roman Lucretius (a contem¬ 
porary of Caesar). Tennyson’s poem 
' Lucretius ’ may give English readers an 
idea of this Roman Epicureanism, 

Both Stoicism and Epicureanism were 
dogmatic philosophies, but there were also 
philosophers called Sceptics, 
who denied that anything Philosopy ol 
could be known at all of what the Sceptics 
lay outside the range of the 
senses. Pyrrho of Elis (360-270 B.c.?) 
was regarded as the first Sceptic teacher, 
hence Pyrrhonism is sometimes used as 
an equivalent to Scepticism. The Sceptics 
were concerned to question, not to estab¬ 
lish anything positive nor to deny. They 
tried to show that whatever argument 
might be brought forward to prove or 
disprove any dogma, there were always 
just as strong arguments on the other side. 
The wise man, therefore, they said, would 
never commit himself to any opinion 
about anything except what he actually 
saw and felt. As his rule of life he would 
just follow the usages of society—perform 
the usual acts of homage to the gods 
without any opinion whether there were 
any gods or not, observe the established 
code of conduct, without any opinion 
whether it was good or not. Scepticism 
never had the vogue of the dogmatic 
philosophies, though a man like Cicero 
sometimes inclined to it. Some of its 
arguments were important when Paganism 
had to defend itself against Christianity. 
When the Christians argued that Pagan 
religious beliefs were absurd, the Sceptic 
could reply that since no knowledge of 
these things was possible, it was best for 
men to do as their ancestors had done. 
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THE GREEKS AND SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY 

What they had achieved by daring Speculation 
and Experiment down to the Alexandrine Age 

By CHARLES SINGER M.D. D.Litt 

Lecturer in the History of Medicine in the University of London; Author of Greek 
Biology and Greek Medicine, etc. 


T he science of antiquity is Greek 
science. It is true that the Greeks, 
like all other peoples that have ever 
been, drew upon their predecessors 
for some of their knowledge and some of 
their ideas. It is true that modern re¬ 
search has shown that the civilizations of 
Mesopotamia, of Egypt, of Persia, of the 
Minoan world were all of them ancestors 
of the Hellenic civilization. It is tme that 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine were 
all cultivated in those ancient empires, 
and it is also true that the mathematics, 
the astronomy and the medicine of the 
Greeks owe a debt to Mesopotamia, to 
Egypt, to Persia and to Crete. Yet the 
Greek intellect made a difference in these 
departments of knowledge which utterly 
transformed them. 

The tribes of Greeks, scattered along the 
isles and coasts of the Mediterranean and 
united more than they were divided by 
its waves, had garnered a thrice gleaned 
field, and lo! there is something that 
before was not. To explain the trans¬ 
formation would be to explain genius. The 
magic of Greece has been at work and 
science has come into being. 

In the more ancient Oriental civilizations 
knowledge was collected for practical ends. 
Men needed to measure their land, to 
ascertain the exact date for sowing and 
reaping, to placate their gods, to divide 
time, to treat disease, to avoid bewitch¬ 
ment, to meet the thousand adventures of 
daily life. Knowledge may advance far 
for such reasons as these, but can never 
truly become science. Science, as its name 
implies, is knowledge (‘ scientia'), and 
knowledge pure and simple ; knowledge, 
without qualification or adjective; know¬ 
ledge acquired for its own sake. 


Science is doubtless something else 
besides this, but knowledge of this sort 
it certainly is. For men to accumulate 
knowledge thus they must be convinced— 
as the Greeks were convinced and the men 
of the great Oriental empires were not 
convinced—that such knowledge has a 
reality outside their own minds. They 
must be satisfied, in fact, that order 
reigns in nature. Until the mind can come 
to rest in this faith there can be no science. 
In science, as in another sphere, faith 
answereth all things. 

Why did the Greeks believe so fervently 
that order reigns in nature ? The question 
is difficult, and if it can be answered it is 
for the historian of philosophy rather than 
for the historian of science to furnish the 
reply. Yet it is right to 
point out here that, while Greek search tor 
we in our day distinguish order In Nature 
between science and 
philosophy, the Greek did so but seldom. 
The Greek thinker, the early Greek 
thinker at least, had the universe as a 
whole in his mind. If he separated a 
part of it for mathematical, for zoo¬ 
logical, for astronomical, for physical, for 
botanical, for psychological investigation, 
he did so with the lurking hope that his 
investigations would throw light on the 
world of reality as a whole. 

In our day it is quite otherwise. With 
us a man, according to his capacities, his 
tastes or his opportunities, deliberately 
decides to be a mathematician, a zoologist, 
an astronomer, a physicist, a botanist or 
a psychologist. The difference of approach 
rightly understood will give us insight 
into Greek science in both its strength and 
its weakness. Let us glance for a moment 
at both^trength and weakness. 
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If the modem man of science is liable 
to degenerate into a mere pedant who 
cannot see the wood for the trees, the 
Greek man of science was equally liable 
to lose himself in a fog of speculation in 
which the wood became hazy and the 
trees indistinguishable. Among modern 
men who occupy themselves with science 
are many whose lives aie wasted in ill 
directed observations from which no 
general ideas of any value emerge. Among 
Greeks who occupied themselves with 
science were many who squandered their 
powers by their eagerness and haste in 
grasping ill grounded general ideas. 
Nevertheless, among the Greeks were 
men of clear vision and determined will 
who missed neither the wood nor the 
trees, and it is such men who will chiefly 
concern us. Seeing the wood clearly was, 
perhaps, the strong point of Greek men of 
science, as missing it is, perhaps, the weak 
point of modern men of science. 

The origins of science among the Greeks 
were not in the land we now call Greece, 
but in certain outlying 
Origins of Science districts. The main im- 

in Asia Minor pact of the Hellenic 
immigration had fallen 
upon the Greek peninsula itself, but 
streams of invading tribes passed by the 
sea coast and the islands to western Asia 
Minor, and the subsequent development 
of these colonists, as we have seen in 
Chapter 34, was of the utmost importance 
for the history of Greek thought. Chief 
among these Asiatic Greeks were the 
Ionians, who colonised the shores from 
Ephesus in the north to Halicarnassus in 
the south. Yet farther south settled the 
Dorians. It was among the Ionians that 
the first great intellectual impulse of a 
scientific character arose. Dorian elements 
also crept in at an early date. 

The Greeks settled in Ionia were 
favourably placed for the reception of 
foreign ideas. Towards the East they 
were in relation with the ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamian culture. Later the conquests and 
activities of Persia brought them in con¬ 
tact with the most vigorous power of the 
age. Their regular sea traffic with Egypt 
conveyed to them suggestions from the 
most ancient and settled of all civiliza¬ 
tions. Moreover, the traditions of the 


Minoan people, whom the Ionians had 
themselves displaced, lingered on and had 
their influence upon their minds. 

In this conflict of elements arose the 
first organized thought which we can 
distinguish as science. We discern science 
m recognizable form emerging into the 
light of historic day in the person of the 
Ionic Thales, who lived at Miletus on 
the western shores of Asia Minor from 
about 624 to about 545 b.c. 

Tradition tells that this Thales was a 
man of great astuteness which he exhibited 
no less in political and commercial matters 
than in his manner of thinking about the 
world around him. He suggested a system 
of federal government for the cities of 
Ionia and as a salt merchant he made a 
fortune, which he increased by cornering 
the olive market. In the course of his 
business he visited Mesopotamia and 
Egypt; and it was in Mesopotamia that lie 
learned of the so-called Saronic cycle, 
that is, the interval of eighteen years 
and eleven days which the observations 
of ages by the Babylonian temple slar- 
gazers had shown to be a not unusual 
interval between eclipses of the sun. 

This knowledge enabled the shrewd 
traveller to forecast an eclipse visible at 
his native Miletus on May 28, 585 b.c. 
His prediction drew a great deal of 
attention. It may well have been the 
impression thus created that directed the 
Greeks to the intellectual advantages that 
might accrue from systematic observation 
of nature. At any rale, they always re¬ 
spected Thales as the father of that study. 

The further achievements of Thales were 
chiefly in the department of geometry. 
Now it is important here to 
recall that the Greeks did Greek debt 
not invent geometry; they to the Orient 
could and did gather some 
knowledge of the subject from their neigh¬ 
bours in the Nile valley. The Egyptians, 
however, had attained only to an empiri¬ 
cal knowledge of certain special relations 
of figures and especially of triangles and 
rectangles. Thus, for instance, the Egyp¬ 
tians knew that the square on the longest 
side of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares 011 the other two 
sides ; but they knew it only for the special 
case in which the sides are in the ratio 3, 4 
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and 5 : thus 5 X 5=3 x 3 + 4 X 4 (see 
diagram adjoining). 

Such knowledge ot special cases Thales 
succeeded in generalising, and thereby 
became the father of abstract geometry. 
Thus he discovered that a circle is bisected 
by its diameter, that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
that when two straight lines cut one 
another the opposite angles are equal, 
that the angle on the circumference of a 
circle subtended by the diameter is always 
a right angle, that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is equal to two right angles, 
and that the sides of triangles with equal 
angles are proportional. 

Thales, moreover, succeeded in applying 
such knowledge to practical matters. He 
was able, for instance, to determine the 
distance from the shore of a ship at sea, 
and to measure the height of a pyramid 
by comparing the length of the shadow 
it cast with the length of the shadow cast 
by an object of known height. 

As with all the Ionian thinkers, the 
object of the thought of Thales was to 
find a formula for all things. This is but 
to say that his science was a part of his 
philosophy. His real place in the history 
of science is brought out by the statement 
that in his mathematical work we have 
the first enunciation of natural laws, 
that is to say, expressions of a fixed 
dependence, between different quantities. 
This may be otherwise described by saying 
that he, first of all men known to us, 
formally set himself the task of dis¬ 
cerning constancy amidst the diversity 
and variety of nature. Thales is, there¬ 
fore, the father of science. 

It would be a complex task to set forth 
the whole intellectual history of the 
Ionian Greeks during the 
The earlier sixth and following centuries. 
Ionian school Forthemostparttheiractivity 
had a philosophical direction. 
The work of such men as Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Leucippus, Heracleitus, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus (the last 
three mentioned are also considered as 
philosophers in the preceding chapter), 
certainly comes under that heading. 
Nevertheless, all these Ionian thinkers 
contributed to the extension of the con¬ 
ception of natural law. 


The general direction of thought started 
by Thales was continued by his pupil, 
Anaximander of Miletus (611-547 B.c.). 
He took much interest in geography, and 
to him is ascribed the first attempt among 
the Greeks to represent the details of the 
surface of the earth by the use of maps. 
It seems piobable that this idea of map- 



GREEK QUEST FOR THE UNIVERSAL 
The Egyptians knew that the square on the base 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides when the 
sides are in the pioportion 3:4:5, as shown 
above. It fell to the Greeks to apply the law 
to all right-angled triangles. 

making was borrowed from Egypt. 
Anaximander, moreover, endeavoured also 
to convey a concrete picture of the uni¬ 
verse. The idea of this he derived perhaps 
from Mesopotamia, for a diagram of Baby¬ 
lonian origin, making a similar attempt, 
has survived (see page 974) He was 
thus led to astronomical conceptions and 
taught the obliquity of the ecliptic, that is 
of the circle of the celestial sphere which 
is the apparent path of the sun. Anaxi¬ 
mander introduced the sun-dial from 
Babylonia. He also introduced among the 
Greeks the use of the gnomon, a fixed 
upright rod of which the length and 
direction of the shadow can be measured 
day by day, and the movements of the 
sun as well as the solstices, or the shortest 
and longest days, thus determined. 

The successor of Anaximander, Anaxi¬ 
menes, also of Miletus, extended his pre- 
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decessor's work, especially in astronomy. 
About 530 B.c. he was teaching that the 
light of the moon is the reflected light of 
the sun. A contemporaiy, Cleostratus of 
Tenedos, who lived rather outside the 
Ionian -/one, made two very important 
contributions to astronomy. He made an 
improvement in the calendar, involving 
a better measurement of the solar year, 
and he introduced from Mesopotamia the 
knowledge of the signs of the zodiac. 

These instances are enough to show not 
only that, among the Greeks of Asia 
Minor towards the end of the sixth century 
b.c., there was considerable speculative 
activity, but also that the sum of positive 
knowledge was being systematically in¬ 
creased. The process was aided by the 
roving character of the Asiatic Greeks. 
They were active and daring seamen, and 
brought back to their homes many records 
of their adventures by land and sea. 

Of the early explorers, the most dis¬ 
tinguished was Hecataeus of Miletus. He 
visited not only the whole of Greece but 
also Egypt, the provinces 
Earliest of the of the Persian Empire, the 
Great Explorers coasts of the Black Sea, 
Thrace and Libya. About 
500 b.c. he adventured westward to the 
Gulf of Genoa and as far as Spain. He 
collected his experiences into a geo¬ 
graphical handbook, and this was used 
as a quarry by subsequent writers. Heca¬ 
taeus is memorable for having exhibited 
that scepticism of the marvellous which 
is one of the hall-marks of the man of 
science, as it is a condition for the security 
of scientific observation. He detested 
mythology. ‘ The stories of the ‘Greeks,’ 
he says, ‘ are in my opinion as numerous 
as they are absurd.’ 

About the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the fifth century, the character of 
Ionian thought was modified by increased 
contact with Persia. That power, under 
its great king Darius I (522-486 B.c.), was 
advancing steadily westward, and the 
weak and quarrelsome little Asiatic Greek 
states were coming under its shadow. 
Many Greeks took service with the Per¬ 
sians, and thus brought further knowledge 
of the world back to their native homes. 
Among the more typical of these men was 
the Dorian physician, Democedes of 


Cnidus. After travelling widely in Greek 
lands, he became the medical attendant 
of Darius. Later he was employed as a 
spy to explore the coasts of Greece. He 
escaped from this service, however, settling 
in the Greek colony at Croton, in the instep 
of Italy. Here he devoted himself to 
writing a treatise on medicine, the first 
Greek work on that subject of which we 
have tidings. Croton became a very 
important scientific centre. 

Thus, as time wore on, Ionian thinkers 
came more closely into contact with other 
civilizations. Their work gives an impres¬ 
sion of increased sophistication. Philosophy 
is no longer the product of the leisure 
hours of business men, sailors and physi¬ 
cians. Thinking has become a profession. 

Amongst the great Ionians who occupied 
themselves exclusively with philosophy 
was Heracleitus of Ephesus (c. 540-475 
b.c,). His preoccupation with meta¬ 
physics, however important in itself, 
reduced the services which he might have 
rendered to physical science. lie is best 
remembered for his view that ‘ everything 
is in a state of flux ’ and that change is 
the only reality. ‘ There’s nothing is and 
nothing was, but everything’s becoming.’ 
Fire, the most changeful of elements, he 
regarded as the origin of all things. We 
have no scientific work of I-Icraclcitus, 
only a fifth-century biological treatise 
written under his inspiration. From it we 
learn that all creatures are formed of a 
mixture of fire and water, that nothing is 
born or dies, but that what we call birth 
and death are but a re-arrangement of 
the water and fire of which wc are made, 
Very different from Heracleitus was 
his younger contemporary, the Milesian 
Leucippus, who flourished 
about 475 and was the Founder of the 
founder of the atomic Atomio Dootrine 
doctrine of matter. That 
theory has had a very wide influence in 
both ancient and modern times. More¬ 
over, it has set its mark on the thought 
of men of science in all ages and has 
often been productive of that attitude 
towards the world known sometimes as 
philosophic materialism. 

Historically, however, Leucippus is over¬ 
shadowed by his pupil, Democritus (about 
470 to about 400 b.c.). The birthplace 
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of Democritus is uncertain, and is vari¬ 
ously given as Miletus in Ionia and as 
Abdera in Thrace. He was a contemporary 
of Socrates (470-399 B.c.), though the 
outlook of the two men is in the strongest 
possible contrast. 

For Democritus all things are made up 
of the atoms and the space, or void, 
between. This void has as much claim 
to be regarded as a primary reality as the 
atoms themselves. The atoms are eternal 
and invisible, and they are so small that 
they cannot be divided. The word ' atom.' 
indeed, means 'indivisible.' The atoms 
are incompressible and homogeneous; they 
differ from one another only in form, 
arrangement and size, that is to say, only 
in quantity, not in quality. The qualities 
that we distinguish in tilings 
are thus not native to the 
atoms of which they are com¬ 
posed. The qualities are, it is 
held, produced by movement 
of these atoms. Just as 
atoms are eternal and un¬ 
caused, so also is motion, which 
must, of its nature, originate in 
preceding motion. As every¬ 
thing is made up of these 
unchangeable and eternal 
atoms, it follows that coming 
into being and passing away 
are but a seeming. Such a view 
has obvious parallels to modern 
doctrines of the indestructi¬ 
bility of matter and the ' con¬ 
servation of energy.’ Despite 
the positive trend of the 
thought of Democritus, his 
ultimate followers, known as 
Epicureans, after Epicurus of 
Samos (342-272 b.c.), showed 
little tendency to extend the 
range of scientific ideas. 

Towards the end of the fifth 
century B.C. the intellectual 
life of Greece was passing from 
Asia to Attica: the life of the 
Ionian Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
menae marks this change. 

Anaxagoras left his native 
home as a young man and 
went to Athens. There he 
came into contact with the 
statesman Pericles (490-429 


b c.), and inspired the dramatist Euripides 
(480-406 b.c ) with his own love of science. 

Anaxagoras developed lational theories 
of many celestial phenomena. He at¬ 
tempted to construct scientific accounts 
of eclipses, meteors and rainbows. The 
sun he looked upon as a mass of white- 
hot metal larger than the Peloponnesian 
peninsula; other heavenly bodies he 
regarded' 'as pieces of stone, rendered 
incandescent by rapid rotation. Such 
rationalism outraged the religious opinion 
of the day, and Anaxagoras was prose¬ 
cuted for impiety. Defended by Pericles 
and acquitted, he yet found it prudent to 
withdraw to Asia Minor. 

Much of the spirit of Ionia is summed 
up in the life and writings of Herodotus 
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Heracleitus of Ephesus (c. 500 B.c.) lived before the days of 
Greek portraiture, so the value of this late work, identified 
from the attitude in which he appears on early Fphesian coins, 
might be doubted. But the features of great men were long 
remembered, and we probably have here a fair portrait. 
Candia Museum; from Delbnlck, ‘ Anhke Porlrats ' 
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of Halicarnassus (about 484-425 B.C.). The 
native town of this remarkable man was 
a pait of the Persian Empire at the time 
of his birth, and he remained a Persian 
subject till he was well into the thirties. 
He is particularly important as a subject 
of study, since his work has come down 
to us in almost complete form. 

From an early date the inquiring spirit 
of Herodotus led him to travel. He 
explored Greece and Asia Minor very 
thoroughly, visiting many of the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago. He made the 
long and difficult journey from Sardis in 
Lydia near Smyrna to Susa, the Persian 
capital. Pie travelled to Babylon, ex¬ 
plored the coast of the Black Sea and 
penetrated into Scythia and Thrace. His 
journeys were extended westward and he 
visited Italy and Sicily. Southward lie 
descended into Syria, sojourned at Tyre, 
saw something of Palestine and made a 
long stay in Egypt. Wherever he heard of 
anything curious or interesting he stayed 
for a time and noted what he saw. He 
settled finally in a Greek colony in Italy, 
and probably spent the rest of his life 
in preparing his delightful History. 

This work of Herodotus gives us an 
excellent idea of the geographical know¬ 
ledge of his day (see map in Chap. 51). 
His careful observations on the nature 
and habits of men of different races justify 
us in regarding his work as the first 
treatise on the science of Man, He 
is thus the father of anthropology, as he 
is also the father of history. His many 
allusions to the beliefs and practices of 
the time also help us to check the early 
records of the history of science, 

From a very 7 early date Greeks had 
penetrated westward and had established 
colonies in Southern Italy 
The Schools of and in Sicily—Magna 
Magna Graecia Graecia, as the district was 
called. The schools in this 
area played a very' important part in the 
history of Greek science ; the earliest and 
the most important of them was that of 
the Pythagoreans. 

The founder of this school or sect, 
Pythagoras (see also page 1453b was 
himself an Ionian; he was born on 
the island of Samos about 582 a.c. and 
travelled widely. About 529 he settled 
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in the city of Croton, where a Dorian 
colony had been established. Here he 
founded his brotherhood or sect, which 
persisted long after him. lie left nothing 
in writing, and the veil of mystery which 
his followers drew over themselves pre¬ 
vents 11s, in many cases, lrom ascribing 
the scientific advances which they made 
to their actual originators. 

From the hazy philosophical outlook of 
the Pythagoreans there emerge certain 
ideas which have had a profound influence. 
Foremost is their pecu¬ 
liar teaching on the Pythagoras and the 
subject of numbers, theory of numbers 
These were held to have 
a real and separate existence outside 
our minds. The use by the Greeks, as by 
the Hebrews, of letters to express numbers 
gave an especial currency to this concep¬ 
tion, which was capable of and received 
all sorts of mystical and magical applica¬ 
tion. An instance will readily come to 
the mind in connexion with the number 
of the beast in the Book of Revelation, 

The word ' mathematics ’ itself—which 
means simply ' learning ’—was given its 
special relationship to numbers by the 
Pythagoreans. Aristotle tells us in his 
Metaphysics that— 

the Pythagoreans devoted' themselves to 
mathematics. They thought that its prin¬ 
ciples were principles of all things, and wore 
by nature the first. In numbers they saw 
many resemblances to the tilings that exist 
and are coming into being—such and such 
a modification of number being Justice, 
another Soul and Reason, another Oppor¬ 
tunity, almost all things being numerically 
expressible. Again they regarded the attri¬ 
butes and ratios of the musical scale as 
capable of expression, in numbers. They 
therefore supposed numbers to be tho ele¬ 
ments of all things, and the whole heaven 
to be a musical and numerical scale. The 
arrangement of the heavens they collected 
and fitted into their scheme. Thus, as the 
number 10 was thought to be perfect and 
to comprise in itself the whole nature of 
numbers, they said that the bodies which 
move through tho heavens were ten; but 
since the visible heavenly bodies are but 
nine, they invented a ‘counter-earth.’ 

Passing from these more general con¬ 
ceptions of the Pythagoreans to their 
positive achievements we observe that 
these proceed naturally from their doc¬ 
trines. We have seen Aristotle touch 
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upon their conception of the harmony of 
the spheres. This created an interest in 
music, and led them to the observation 
that the pitch of musical notes depends 
on a simple numerical ratio in the length 
of the chord struck. 

Similarly, from their doctrine of numbers 
they made important advances in pure or 
abstract mathematics, apart from con¬ 
crete application. They erected a system 
of plane geometry in which were formulated 
the principal theorems which concern 
parallels, triangles, quadrilateral and regu¬ 
lar polygonal figures and angles. They 
discerned many important properties of 
prime numbers and progressions, and in 
particular they worked out the theory of 
proportion which was of great importance 
as providing the link between arithmetic 
and geometry. 

The most striking mathematical achieve¬ 
ment of the Pythagorean thinkers is per¬ 
haps their attainment 

Conception of of a conception of the 
irrational numbers nature of ' irrational 
numbers.’ Their proof 
of the existence of. such quantities is 
determined by reaching the absurdity that 
if the diameter of a square is commensur¬ 
able with its side, an even number must 
at the same time be odd. This discovery 
led to the abandonment of the old theory 
of proportion which recognized ratios only 
of whole numbers. With the imperfect 
system of mathematical notation of the 
time, however, great algebraical advance 
was impossible, and irrational numbers 
could not be algebraically represented. 
Greek mathematics was, therefore, given 
rather a geometrical bias, and this it re¬ 
tained throughout. We may say that the 
Greeks constantly resorted to geometrical 
when we should prefer algebraical methods. 

Faced with the difficulty of the exis¬ 
tence of quantities and ratios that they 
had no means of expressing, the Pytha¬ 
goreans denoted algebraic expressions by 
lines and areas. A very simple instance 
will suffice. The equation (x-j-y) 2 =x 2 
+2xy-)-y 2 was geometrically proved by 
them in the following manner, by refer¬ 
ence to such a figure as the adjoining: 

If AB=GH=DG=x, and BC=PIK= 
AD=y, then the great square AK, = (x+y) 2 , 
is seen to be made of the small squares 
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DH =x 2 , and BF=y 2 , together with the two 
equal rectangles AE-f EIi = 2xy. 

In addition to their mathematical 
achievements, the Pythagoreans made an 
important contribution to astronomical 
thought, for they were the first to main¬ 
tain that the earth and the heavenly 
bodies were spheres. They were led to 
these conclusions by their mystical view 
that the sphere was the perfect figure. 
This important advance is among the 
many in the history of science in which 
practical observation has followed and 
has not preceded the formation of general 
ideas on theoretical grounds. 

An interesting astronomical hypothesis 
was put forward in the fifth century by 
the Pythagorean Philolans. He abandoned 
the theory that the Earth is the mid-point 
of the universe, and supposed that it is 
similar to the other planets in its move¬ 
ments, and that all revolve round a central 



GEOMETRY INSTEAD OF ALGEBRA 

Where we would employ algebraic methods the 
Pythagoreans had to be content with geometri¬ 
cal demonstrations. This is a diagram o{ their 
geometrical proof of the simple equation 
(xq-y) a =x 2 +2xy-f-y 2 , as explained in the text. 

fire. This fire, he held, is invisible to us, 
since the part of the earth which we in¬ 
habit is always turned aw r ay from it. To 
balance his system he invented a ‘ counter¬ 
earth ' bringing his heavenly bodies up 
to the sacred number io, that is to say, 
Sun, Moon, Earth, five planets, counter¬ 
earth and central fire (compare Aristotle 
opposite). His conception of a moving 
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ACCURATE OBSERVATION OF NATURE 
The observational methods of the Western 
scientific school are reflected in the accurate 
animal studies of fourth-century Italiote vase 
painters. Above: Sargus vulgaris (sliecpsliead); 
Cremlabrus mediterraneus (wrasse); and, prob¬ 
ably, Uranoscapus niger (a land of weaver). 

earth influenced the astronomer Coperni¬ 
cus (1473-1543) two thousand years later. 

During the fifth century b.C. there 
developed among the Western Greeks 
settled in Italy and Sicily a remarkable 
naturalistic art; painters closely observed 
and represented the parts and structure of 
animals. This natural¬ 
istic tendency is reflected 
by' the Italo-Greek scien¬ 
tific thinkers. Among 
these was Alcmaeon of 
Croton (c. 500 b.c.), a 
pupil of Pythagoras, who 
extended the scientific 
sphere to living things. 

He began the practice of 
dissection, and we have 
some record of his ana¬ 
tomical achievements. 

He discovered the optic 
nerves. Alcmaeon de¬ 
scribed also those tubes, 
extendingfrom the mouth 
to the ear, through which, 


if the nose be pinched and the mouth dis¬ 
tended by the breath, air can be ielt to be 
driven into the ear drums. These lubes 
were next investigated by the anatomist 
Eustachio (died 1574), alter whom they 
are now called the Eustachian tubes. Eus¬ 
tachio lived in Italy more than twenty-two 
centuries after Alcmaeon ! 

A veiy important Western thinker, upon 
whom Pythagoras had sonic influence, was 
Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily?, who 
lived from about 500 to about 430 B.c. 
In biology Empedocles is responsible for 
the doctrine that the blood is the seat of 
the mysterious ' innate licat/ an idea 
taken from folk belief that ' the blood is 
the life.’ This innate heat he closely 
identified with the soul. lie held the 
heart to be the centre of (he system of 
blood vessels through which the innate 
heat, or essential factor of life, is distri¬ 
buted to the bodily parts, 

Empedocles, as the account ol his 
philosophic views in page 1453 has 
shown, supposed that l.ove and Strife 
alternately held sway over all things. 
Everywhere there was opposition and 
affinity, and in matter itself the so-called 
lour ' elements ’ could be distinguished 
as exhibiting these relationships. All 

matter was held to be made up ol the lour 
essential elements—earth, air, lire and 

water. These were in opposition or 

alliance to one another. Thus water was 
opposed to fire, but allied to earth. Each 
of the elements was, moreover, in its turn 
compounded of a pair of the four ‘ primary 
qualities,' heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness 
(see adjoining diagram). 
These qualities exhibit 
affinity and opposition as 
do the elements, 

It must not be im¬ 
agined that these ' ele¬ 
ments ' were the sub¬ 
stances that we know 
by the names of earth, 
water, air and fire in this 
world below. On our 
earthly sphere we find 
such things only in com¬ 
bination. Thus the sub¬ 
stance we know as water, 
though it contains a 


Fire 



The biological teaching of Empedocles 
was largely influenced by views about 
the so-called ' elements,’ wherein four 
primary qualities (hot, cold, wet and 
dry) combined to form the four primary 
substances, fire, water air and earth. 
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preponderance of that element, contains 
also small amounts of the other three ele¬ 
ments. It is the essence of water which is 
the element water, an essence that we can 
never apprehend. The doctrine has left 
its mark on our language. We still speak 
of a storm as ' the raging of the elements ’; 
we wear coats ‘ to protect ourselves from 
the elements ’ ; and we think of ‘ ele¬ 
mental forces.’ We still read the passage 
in Galatians in which S. Paul adjures us 
not to ‘ turn again to the weak and 
beggarly elements '; nor have we diffi¬ 
culty in understanding refer¬ 
ences to a ' fiery nature ’ or 
to an 'aerial spirit.’ These 
things come to us from Empe¬ 
docles, and they come through 
Aristotle. 

By the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.c. the Eastern and 
Western schools of the Greeks 
were becoming overshadowed 
by Athens. The greater com¬ 
plexity of life was making itself 
evermore felt. The systematic 
accumulation of knowledge 
was beginning to render a little 
old-fashioned those who ‘ took 
all knowledge to be their pro¬ 
vince.’ There were still men 
who called themselves ’philo¬ 
sophers,’ and their eloquence entertained 
and attracted the volatile Greeks beyond 
anything else. But these men had now 
become for the most part professional 
talkers, ‘ sophists ’ as they were called, 
who often had little direct acquaintance 
with scientific matters. 

In these circumstances, something in 
the nature of scientific specialisation began 
to appear, and this especially in two 
departments, mathematics and medicine. 
By a curious chance, the two most typical 
early exponents of these disciplines bore 
the same name and came from neigh¬ 
bouring and similarly named islands: the 
physician, Hippocrates of Cos, and the 
mathematician, Hippocrates of Chios. 

Hippocrates the physician was bom on 
the island of Cos, which is situated just 
inside the Dorian zone. He came of a 
family of physicians. Both on his own 
island and on the opposite peninsula of 
Cnidus medical schools had long been 


established. Scores of medical works have 
come down to us bearing his name. Few 
if any are by him, but some of them 
represent the traditional and empirical 
practice of the schools of Cos and Cnidus 
It was the destiny of Hippocrates of Cos 
to transform much of this practice. 

Of the details of the life of Hippocrates 
of Cos we know very little. He was born 
about 460 b.c. and is said to have died in 
his hundredth year, a very appropriate 
age for a great physician ! He led a 
wandering life and followed his profession 


in Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 
sea of Marmora, on the island of Thasos, 
at Athens and elsewhere. He had many 
pupils, among whom were his sons and 
sons-in-law. This is practically all we 
know of him. The glimpse is dim and 
distant. Yet we cannot exaggerate the 
influence on medicine and the value for 
physicians of all time of the traditional 
picture that was early formed of Hippo¬ 
crates, and that, indeed, may well be drawn 
again from the works bearing his name. 

In beauty and dignity that figure is 
beyond praise. Perhaps gaining in state¬ 
liness what he loses in clearness, Hippo¬ 
crates will ever remain the type of the 
perfect physician. Learned, observant, 
humane, with a profound reverence for 
the claims of his patients, but possessed 
of an overmastering desire that his ex¬ 
perience shall benefit others, orderly and 
calm, disturbed only by anxiety to record 
his knowledge for the use of his brother 



MEMORIAL TO THE SKILL OF EMPEDOCLES 


Empedocles of Acragas (o. 450 b.c.) is said to have stayed a 
plague of malaria that was afflicting the city of Selinus ; and 
in certain coins we seem to have the event commemorated. 
Here (left) the river god Sehnus sacrifices at the altar of 
Asclepios, while on the obveise appear Apollo and Artemis. 
British .1/uKiim 
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GRAVE-FEATURED FATHER OF MEDICINE 


observations drawn from scat¬ 
tered and unoigmuzed ex¬ 
periences, surrounded by ’al] 
manner of bizarre oriental re¬ 
ligions in which no adequate 
relation of cause and ellect was 
recognized, above all con¬ 
stantly urged bv the exuber¬ 
ant genius for speculation of 
that Greek people in the midst 
of whom they lived and whose 
intellectual temptations they 
shared, the Hippocratic phy¬ 
sicians remained, nevertheless, 
patient observers of facL, 
sceptical of the maivcllous 
and the unverifiable, hesitating 
to theorise beyond the facts, 
yet eager to generalise from 
actual experience. They weie 
calm, faithful, effective ser¬ 
vants of the sick. There is 
almost no type of mental 
activity known to us that was 
not exhibited by the Greeks 
and cannot be paralleled from 
their writings ; but careful and 
constant return to veriheation 


Hippocrates of Cos is the greatest figure in the history of medi¬ 
cine We know little about him personally, but out of a mass 
of so-called Hippocratic writings there are some that express 
the spirit of his teachings He profoundly impressed his con¬ 
temporaries and gave rise to a long series of idealised busts. 

British Museum : photo, Mansell 


from experience, expressed in 
a record of actual observa¬ 
tions—the habitual method 
adopted in modern scientific 
departments—is rare among 


physicians and for the relief of suffering, them, except with these early medical 


grave, thoughtful and reticent, pure of authors. 


mind and master of his passions, this is 
no overdrawn picture of the Father of 
Medicine as he appeared to his contempo¬ 
raries and successors. It is a figure of 
character and virtue which has had an 
ethical value to medical men of all ages 
comparable only to the influence exerted 
by the founders of the great religions on 
their followers. The numerous busts of 
Hippocrates which have survived into 
our time are not portraits, but the best of 
them are something much more helpful 
to us than any portrait. They are ideal¬ 
ised representations of the kind of man a 
physician should be in the eyes of the best 
and wisest of the Greeks. 

The method of the Hippocratic writers 
is that now known as ' inductive.’ With¬ 
out the vast scientific heritage that is 
ours to-day, with but a small number of 


The spirit of their practice cannot be 
better illustrated than by the words of 
the so-called Hippocratic oath : 

I will look upon him who has taught mo 
this art even as those who boie me; 1 will 
share with him my substance, and. supply 
lus necessities if need be ; I will regard his 
offspring as my own biethicn, and I will 
teach them this art, if they desire to learn 
it, without fee or stipulation 

I will impart the knowledge of this art by 
precept, by lecture and by all other modes 
of instruction, to my own sons, to the sons 
of him who taught me and to disciples bound 
by covenant and oath according to the law 
of the physicians, but to none other. 

The treatment 1 adopt shall be for the 
benefit of my patients, according to my 
ability and judgement, and not for their 
injury nor for any evil purpose. I will not 
give a deadly drug to anyone, though it be 
asked of me, nor will I lead the way in such 
counsel; nor will I aid a woman to procure 
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aboition I will keep ray life and my art 
pure and holy Whatsoever house I entei, 
there will I go for the benefit of the sick, 
refraining from all wrongdoing and corrup¬ 
tion, and especially from any act of seduc¬ 
tion, whether of male or female, bond or 
free Whatsoever i see or hear concerning 
the life of men, in my attendance on the 
sick or even apart theiefrom, which ought 
not to be spoken of abroad, I will keep 
silence thereon, counting the seciecy of such 
things to be sacred. 

' The Hippocratic writings, important 
for the history of medicine, are important, 
too, for the conception that they contain 
of the nature of science. This conception 
is peculiarly well brought out in a treatise 
on the falling sickness, or epilepsy. In 
those days the affliction was held to be of 
the order of a divine visitation, and was 
known as the ' sacred disease.' A Hippo¬ 
cratic writer—possibly Hippocrates him¬ 
self—wrote a book on it, in which he sets 
forth admirably the proper attitude of the 
scientific man towards supernatural claims. 
It is a monument of the rational spirit, 
and is perhaps the first book that has come 
down to us in which there is clear opposi- 



FOR CUPPING AND BLEEDING 
A votive tablet dedicated in the temple of 
Asclepios at Athens shows some of the appli¬ 
ances of the Greek surgeon's art • two cupping 
vessels and a folding case, very modem in 
appearance, containing scalpels and lancets. 
Fiom Milne ' Surgical Instruments in Greek Times,’ 
Clarendon Press 

tion between the scientific and the religious 
points of view. One passage tells us: 

As for this disease called divine, surely it 
too has its nature and causes whence 
it originates, just like other diseases, and is 
cm able by means comparable to their cure. 



PATIENT RECEIVING TREATMENT AT THE HANDS OF A GREEK PHYSICIAN 
A vase painting of about 40a b.c. shows a Greek physician m his clinic, cupping a patient from the 
median vein. Other patients await their turn for treatment: a man leaning on a staff (left), his 
chest bandaged ; a dwarf obviously suffenng from achondroplasia (mal-devclopment); a man with 
his left leg bandaged ; a sitting figure bandaged m the region of the biceps , and a man smelling a 
flower, perhaps to ward off infection Cupping vessels hang on the wall behind. 

From E. Pother, 1 Vne chnvjite zrecijite an cinonitmo sikle,* ut * tfomonjuft Plot ’ 
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GREEK USE OF THE SURGICAL BANDAGE 


A masterpiece of the Athenian vase painter Euphronius por¬ 
trays Achilles putting a surgical bandage on his fi icucl PaLraclus. 
The method of bandaging is quite modern, but tlio artist lias 
mistakenly shown the two tails going round the arm in the 
same direction, so that Achilles will be unable to fasten them, 
Berlin Museum 


It ailses—like other diseases— 
tiiim things which enter and 
< |mt the body, such as cold, the 
-un and the winds, things which 
arc ever changing and are never 
at rest. Such things are divine 
nr not—-as you will, for the dis¬ 
tinction matters not—and there 
is no need to make such division 
anywhere m nature, for all are 
alike divine or all are alike 
human AH have their ante¬ 
cedent causes which can be 
found by those who seek them. 

Hippocrates of Chios flour¬ 
ished about the year 430 b.c. 

Though a little older, he was 
thus contemporary' with Hip¬ 
pocrates of Cos. He is the 
first person of whom we hear 
as having compiled a work on 
the Elements of Geometry', 
the subject which has made a 
household word of the name 
of his successor, Euclid of 
Alexandria (third century 
b.c. ; see Chap. 73). Hippo¬ 
crates of Chios is the first 
example that we encounter of 
a mathematical ' specialist.’ 

He is said to have begun life 
as a business man who exhibited little 
general intelligence and was dull of wit. 
Chance brought him to mathematics. He 
came to Athens on a law-suit to recover a 
sum of money lost in trading operations 
by the action of pirates. Athens was 
rapidly becoming the great centre of learn¬ 
ing, and there Hippocrates had an oppor¬ 
tunity of consorting with mathematicians. 
His real abilities soon asserted themselves, 
and henceforth he devoted himself with 
ardour to the subject. Unlike most Greeks, 
however, he exhibited little desire to go 
beyond his special study. 

The work of Hippocrates of Chios may' 
be illustrated by his most famous and one 
of his most acute investigations. This will 
give an idea of the 
Standard of fifth- standard to which 
century mathematics mathematics had at¬ 
tained in Greece about 
the year 400. Hippocrates discovered 
that the ' lune ’ bounded by an arc of 
90°, and by a semicircle upon its chord, 
is equal in area to the triangle formed by 
the corresponding chord with the centre 


as its apex. As seen in the opposite, page, 
ACB=ADB. The lune—that is, a figure 
bounded by circular curves—being thus 
equated with a figure bounded by straight 
lines, its area can be ascertained. 

This geometrical method of ascertaining 
the area of a curved figure gave rise to 
intense interesl. Hippocrates pursued 
his researches further and discovered two 
other lunes which could also be squared. 
Both these cases are special and peculiar 
figures. Finally, he discovered a particular 
lune which, when added to a circle, enables 
the whole to be represented geometrically 
as a square; this lune by itself cannoL, 
however, be squared, and so the method 
cannot be used for squaring the circle. 
These remarkable researches became mis¬ 
represented by his successors, and tradi¬ 
tion told of him that he had succeeded in 
squaring the circle 1 It is only in com¬ 
paratively modern times that we have 
learnt the real achievement of Hippo¬ 
crates of Chios. His proofs involve long 
study and imply great lamiliarity on his 
part with advanced geometric methods. 
1478 
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They are based on the theorem, which he 
himself proved, that circles are to one 
another as the square of their diameters. 

Thus in the fifth century b.c. the two 
scientific disciplines of medicine and of 
mathematics had emerged as special 
preoccupations of men set aside from their 
fellows. A third topic, 
astronomy, was slower in 
being separated from the 
general body of philosophy, 
since the conception that 
men form of the general 
order of things is closely 
related to their idea of the 
structure of the world in 
which they live. Even in 
this department, however, 
signs of separation began 
now to appear. 

Thus, the philosopher 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, who 
lived in the early part of 
the fourth century b.c., 
practised at Athens as an astronomer 
and mathematician. He studied under 
the Pythagoreans, and was a friend of 
Plato. Among his achievements is his 



AREA OF A LUNE 
This diagram, explained in the 
text, illustrates the astonishingly 
advanced geometric methods of 
Hippocrates of Chios, who dealt 
largely with the areas of curvili¬ 
near figures. 


remarkably accurate estimate of the solar 
year as 365 days and 6 hours. Under 
the stimulus of Plato he made im¬ 
portant contributions to mathematical 
theory. For true astronomical specialisa¬ 
tion, however, we have to wait for the 
Alexandrian school (see Chap. 73). 

The earlier phase of Greek thought 
terminated with the fifth century in a 
thinker of a very individual type, Socrates 
(470-399 b.c. ; see also Chap. 47). His 
name is associated with a great intellectual 
revolution, perhaps the greatest that the 
world has seen. The overwhelming pre¬ 
occupation of Socrates was with conduct; 
for him ‘ Knowledge is Virtue.' The 
attitude of Socrates towards the sciences 
of his day has been set forth by his pupil 
Xenophon (430-350 b.c.), who tells us: 

With regal'd to astronomy Socrates con¬ 
sidered a knowledge of it desirable to the 
extent of determining the day of the year 
or of the month and the hour of the night ; 
but as for learning the courses of the stars, 
occupying one's self with the planets or 
inquiring about their distance from the 
Earth 01 about their orbits or the causes of 
their movements, to all these he strongly 


objected as waste of time. He dwelt on the 
contradictions and conllicting opinions of 
the physical philosophers . . and, in 

fine, he held that speculators on the Universe 
and on the laws of the heavenly bodies were 
no better than madmen. 

The triumph ol the Socratic revolution 
depressed Greek science 
and physical philosophy 
for a while. But out of 
the conflict between the 
Socratics and the physical 
philosophers arose the 
main streams of later 
Greek thought. These two 
streams derive their titles 
and their tendencies from 
the two gigantic figures 
that occupy the stage 
during the fourth century. 
It is the century of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

The thought ot Plato 
(427-347), like that of 
his master Socrates, was dominated by 
the ethical motive, and these aspects of 
his character are dealt with 
in the preceding chapter. Plato and 
Convinced, like his master, the Academy 
that Truth and Good exist 
and that they are inseparable, he em¬ 
barked on an inquiry which had as its 
object to expose, account for and re¬ 
solve into one comprehensive theory the 
discrepancies of ordinary thinking. During 
this process he developed a doctrine 
destined to be of great moment for the 
subsequent relations of scientific thought 
with that which comes under the heading 
of religion and philosophy. It is the so- 
called ' doctrine of ideas.’ 

The nature of this doctrine and the 
manner in which Plato reached it have 
been briefly set forth by his pupil, 
Aristotle, in the Metaphysics. 

In his youth Plato became familiar with 
the doctrines of certain philosophers that all 
things perceived by the senses are ever in a 
state of flux and there is no knowledge con¬ 
cerning them. To these views he held even 
in later years. Socrates, however, busied 
himself about ethical matters, neglecting 
the world of nature, but seeking the univer¬ 
sal in conduct. He it was who fixed thought 
for the first time on definitions. Plato 
accepted his teaching but held that the 
problem applied not to anything perceived 
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by the senses, but to something of another 
sort. His reason was that the common 
definition could not be a definition of things 
perceived by the senses because they were 
always changing. Things of this sort he 
called Ideas, and things perceived by the 
senses, he said, were different from these 
(Ideas) and were all called after them 

Thus concepts, things of the mind, 
became for Plato something very concrete, 
while our impressions of the material 
universe, percepts, became something 
very vague. 

Plato expresses a great admiration for 
mathematical principles, and he regards 
mathematics as exhibiting that type of 
certitude and exactness to 
Plato’s fondness which other studies should 
for mathematics conform. Now, mathema¬ 
tics relies for the material 
on which it works upon something of the 
nature of Plato’s Ideas. It might be ex¬ 
pected, therefore, that mathematics would 
appeal to him. Many of Plato’s thoughts 
assume a mathematical guise; and he 
exhibits at times a view which seems to 
approach that of Pythagoras, who had 
attached a moral and spiritual value to 
numbers (see page 1472). 

The general attitude of Plato was, 
however, much less favourable to the 
physical sciences. He naturally could not 
regard with aught but scorn the material 
theories of such writers as Democritus. 
Nevertheless, he speaks with respect of 
Hippocrates, the very type of scientific 
investigator in antiquity. Plato's respect 
was, however, quite devoid of inclination 
to follow in his footsteps. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, for, apart from the rela¬ 
tive unimportance of the place that he 
assigned to phenomena, Plato was in fact 
without those qualities which lend them¬ 
selves to patient inductive observation. 

Nevertheless, the great philosopher could 
not refrain from producing something in 
the way of a cosmic theory. The work in 
which this cosmic theory appeared, the 
Timaeus, gives a picture of the depth to 
which natural science can be degraded by 
a great mind in its endeavour to give a 
specific meaning to all parts of the uni¬ 
verse. The trend of Platonism in general, 
and of the schools that arose from it, was 
always away from observational science, 
though not unfriendly to mathematics. 


THE GREEKS AND 

It has been well said that every man and 
woman that is born into the world is by 
nature a disciple either of Plato or of 
Aristotle. Aristotle himself has set forth 
for us the difference between the two 
attitudes, reduced to its simplest expres¬ 
sion. It arises out of the discussion, in his 
great work The Physics, of the use of 
mathematical formulae. The bodies studied 
in the physical sciences have, of course, in 
them ‘ planes and solids, lines and points.' 
But such planes and solids, lines and 
points, are the subjects also of mathe¬ 
matical study. How, then, are we to dis¬ 
tinguish the procedure of the mathematical 
from that of the physical sciences ? 

To this Aristotle answers that the 
mathematician does indeed study these 
things, but not as the ' limits of a physical 
body.’ The objects of mathematics, 
though in fact inseparable from a physical, 
movable body, are studied in abstraction 
from movement. This process of abstrac¬ 
tion necessarily involves error. The mis¬ 
take made by Plato’s 
theory of Ideas is that of How Aristotle 
attempting to abstract differs from Plato 
from matter things, en¬ 
tities, in whose very nature, unlike that 
of mathematical objects, matter is in¬ 
volved. Odd and even, straight and 
curved, number, line, figure—all these can 
be studied wholly out of connexion with 
movement or change. Such things as 
flesh, bone, man, nay, even inorganic 
nature, cannot be so studied. Change is 
indeed an essential part of nature and 
fundamental to real existence, as Thales, 
the father of science, had seen. Yet change 
has to be ignored in pure mathematical 
investigation. This principle of change 
or movement prevents nature from ever 
really repeating herself, while in mathe¬ 
matical conceptions one unit must be 
exactly like another. 

We may see the effect of the two atti¬ 
tudes in the biological works of the two 
great philosophers. So far as science is 
concerned, it is by their fruits that we 
must know them. The biological views of 
Plato are shrouded in the repulsive pages 
of the Timaeus. In this work he is led by 
an inner light that is here, if ever, decep¬ 
tive and distorting. He has elevated into 
picture form, from an idea, a mechanism 
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that never was on land or sea, On the other 
hand, in the great biological works of 
Aristotle—other aspects of his thought 
have been studied in Chapter 47—we have 
a magnificent series of first-hand observa¬ 
tions and positive studies to which 
naturalists in all ages will return with 
delight and refreshment. 

The importance of Plato, so far as the 
subsequent development of science is 
concerned, must therefore be sought 
almost exclusively in the department of 
mathematics. Plato was, in fact, an 
accomplished mathematician and had 
had Pythagorean teachers. He made no 
actual discovery or contribution to the 
subject, but he exerted influences upon 
it the importance of which it would not 
be easy to overrate. These influences 
may be arranged in four categories. 

In the first place, it is through Plato 
that mathematics obtained and still 
retains a place in higher education. The 
abstractions of mathematics appealed to 
him, and he saw therein an instrument for 
the training of logical thought. The study 
of mathematics was thus for him the portal 
to philosophy. ‘ Let none who have not 
learnt mathematics enter here ’ is said 
to have been inscribed over the entrance 
of his school, the Academy. 

Secondly, the hand of Plato may be 
traced in the actual course of mathema¬ 
tical development. To 
What mathematics his logical teaching the 

owes to Plato system of elementary 
mathematics owes the 
rigour and logical finish that have since 
distinguished it. This factor exhibited 
itself in his pupils and his spiritual 
descendants. Strange as it may appear, 
such a work as Euclid's Elements is in 
essence a product of Plato's thought. 
It is not an overstatement to say that, 
through Euclid, every schoolboy is nowa¬ 
days a student of Plato. 

Thirdly, the inspiration of Plato can 
be traced clearly in the history of 
astronomy. From an early stage he 
came to regard the observed irregular 
movements of the planets as incon¬ 
sistent with his view of the essential 
perfection of the universe. These move¬ 
ments had, in his opinion, to be ex¬ 
plained as somehow compounded of simple 


circular movements, a conception that he 
derived from his Pythagorean teachers. 
Plato accordingly set his pupils the task 
of propounding rules by which the 
movements of the heavenly bodies could 
be reduced to a system of circles and 
spheres. The work of Eudoxus, to whom 
reference has been made above (page 1479), 
is an illustration of this tendency. This 
was the main task of astronomers from the 
time of Plato to that of Kepler—a stretch 
of two thousand years ! During all that 
time the hand of Plato lay heavy upon 
astronomy, and even Copernicus did not 
free himself therefrom. In this matter 
Aristotle is largely Plato under another 
name. 

Fourthly, Plato may be said to have 
made one important positive contribution 
to science, namely the 
development of the ana- Development of 
lytical method in mathe- Analytical method 
matics. It cannot be 
said that this is wholly his creation, 
since there are the germs of it to be 
found among the Pythagoreans, but its 
formal introduction is Plato’s work. . The 
method, in essence, consists in assum¬ 
ing the problem to be solved and working 
back from it until a statement is reached, 
the truth or falseness of which is already 
known. Thus, it may be discerned 
whether the problem is, in fact, soluble 
or not, and indications may be forth¬ 
coming as to the general direction of the 
solution and whether there are any 
limitations to it. 

Plato's school, under the name of the 
Academy, persisted for many centuries, 
but was chiefly occupied with philosophi¬ 
cal discussion. One of his first disciples 
—he was hardly his pupil—to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in science was that 
Eudoxus whose work we have already 
considered. 

Heracleides of Pontus (about 388-315 
b.c) was a real pupil of Plato. He ad¬ 
vanced astronomy by claiming that the 
Earth rotates on its own’ axis once in 
twenty-four hours, and that Mercury and 
Venus circle about the Sun like satellites.' 
The teaching of Heracleides led on to 
that of Aristarchus (see Chap. 73I. - 

Important £or subsequent mathematical 
developments was Menaechmus, a pupil 
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of Eudoxus. Menaechmus began the 
study of conic sections which was carried 
to great perfection by ancient mathe¬ 
maticians, especially of the Alexandrian 
school (Chap. 73). The study of conic 
sections was for many centuries of little 
practical importance. In modern times, 
.vith the astronomical discoveries of 



THE UNIVERSE OF ARISTOTLE 
According to the ideas of Aristotle, which were 
in many ways reactionary, the earth was a 
sphere fixed at the centre of the univcise, the 
stars and planets moving in perfect circles 
round it with uniform velocity. This is a 
medieval elaboration of his system. 

Kepler (1571-1630), the mathematical 
innovations of Descartes (1596-1650) and 
the optical work of Newton (1642-1727), 
the study of conic sections has become of 
great practical importance. There is no 
more amazing event in the history of 
thought than the application of these 
purely intellectual exercises of over two 
thousand years ago to the daily inter¬ 
pretation of nature in our own time. 

Other members of the Academy made 
contributions to pure mathematics, and, 
in the sense which we have discussed, 
all subsequent mathematicians are Plato's 
spiritual heirs. There is also evidence 
of a certain amount of botanical activity 
in the Academy, and some physiological 
theories which became popular in later 
centimes may be traced to Plato. For 
the most part, however, we may say that 
Platonic influence was inimical to science, 
the advancement of which lay chiefly 


THE GREEKS AND 

with the school of the greatest of his 
pupils, the philosopher Aristotle. 

Aristotle was born in 384 B.c., at 
Stagirus, a Greek colony a few miles from 
the northern limit of the present monastic 
settlement of Mount Athos. From his 
father, who was physician to the ruling 
prince of Macedonia, he may have in¬ 
herited his taste for biological investiga¬ 
tion. At seventeen Aristotle became a 
pupil of Plato at Athens. After his 
master’s death in 347 he crossed the 
Aegean to reside in Asia Minor. The 
first draft of Aristotle's biological works 
and the mass of his own observations 
were made during his stay in this region. 

In 342 b.c. Aristotle became tutor to the 
young crown prince, Alexander of Mace- 
don. He remained in Macedonia for seven 
years, and about 336—when Alexander 
departed for the invasion of Asia— 
Aristotle returned to Athens, where he 
taught at the Lyceum and established 
his famous school, afterwards called the 
Peripatetic. Most of his works were pro¬ 
duced during this, the closing period of his 
life, between 335 and 323 b.c. Lie died in 
322 b.c., and left a vast number of writings, 
only a portion of which deal with science. 

The scientific works to which Aristotle’s 
name is attached may be divided into 
three groups, physical, biological and 
psychoiogical. 

When we start to examine Aristotle’s 
view on the material nature of the universe 
we at once encounter a conception that 
shuts us off from him. The 
revolution in the attitude to- The Physics 
wards the material universe of Aristotle 
introduced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by Kepler, Galileo 
and Newton was so fundamental, and re¬ 
sulted in such a complete destruction of 
the Aristotelian point of view, which had 
prevailed till then, that it is very difficult 
for us to go back in thought. We are 
brought up from early years with the idea 
of the uniformity of nature. It is a con¬ 
ception that we are not accustomed to 
question. Thus, for instance, we think of 
astronomers exploring the heavens and 
finding out new facts about worlds other 
and greater than our own, in which, how¬ 
ever, the general physical laws of our own 
world also rule. If they did not so rule, we 
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might perhaps ask ourselves how could 
astronomers make discoveries at all ? But 
this uniformity, evident and axiomatic to 
us, was by no means so to Aristotle. To 
him heaven was not only different from 
earth, but its ways were incommensurate 
with the ways of earth. 

It has been urged against Aristotle that 
he obstructed the progress of astronomy 
by not identifying terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics, and-by laying down the prin¬ 
ciple that celestial motions were regulated 
by peculiar laws. He placed the heavens 
beyond the possibility of experimental re¬ 
search, and at the same time impeded the 
progress of mechanics by his assumption 
of a distinction between ' natural ’ and 
‘ unnatural ’ motion. On the other hand, 
we should remember that Aristotle gave 
an interest to the study of nature by his 
provision of a positive and tangible 
scheme. 

It seems unfair to bring his own great¬ 
ness as a charge against him. All our con¬ 
ceptions of the material world—' scientific 
theories' as we call them—are but tem¬ 
porary devices to be aban- 
Scheme o£ doned when occasion de- 
the Universe mands. That the scheme 
propounded by Aristotle 
lasted more than two thousand years is 
evidence of its symmetry and beauty and 
of the greatness of the mind that wrought 
it. That it received no effective criticism 
is no fault of Aristotle’s, but is evidence 
of what dwarfs the men who followed him 
were by comparison with ' the master of 
those who know,’ as he was called by one 
of the greatest of medieval thinkers. 

Since, however, Aristotle's physical sys¬ 
tem has in fact fallen, and since it does 
not exhibit him as an experimental 
scientist, we will content ourselves with 
setting it forth in a seiies of its most im¬ 
portant propositions: 

X. Matter is continuous. 

2. All matter is somehow made up of the 
four elements, earth, air, fire and water, 
which, in their turn contain, the four ‘ quali¬ 
ties,’ heat, cold, dryness and moisture, in 
binary combination. (See page 1474.) 

3. The earth is a sphere. It is fixed as the 
centre of the universe, which is itself spheri¬ 
cal, 

4. The stars and planets move with uni¬ 
form velocity in concentric circles round 
the earth. 


5, Circular movement is the most perfect 
conceivable and represents the changeless, 
eternal and perfect order of the heavens 
as contiasted with the mutable, mortal and 
imperfect order that prevails on tins our earth. 

6. The universe is finite. 

According to modern scientific standards 
Aristotle appears at his best in the capacity 
of a biologist. To have made such a pro¬ 
digious number of original 
observations as his biological The Biology 
works contain, we must sup- of Aristotle 
pose that he organized his 
pupils for their collection, though some 
of the observations have doubtless been 
added by his successors, the Peripatetics. 
In one of his great biological works, On 
the Parts of Animals, Aristotle sets forth 
his motives for the study of living things. 
The passage is of special interest, since it 
presents the contrast in his mind between 
‘ physics ’—which is for him a general 
description of the material world—and 
biology. 

Of things constituted by nature some are 
ungenerated, imperishable, eternal; others 
subject to generation and decay. The 
former are excellent beyond compare and 
divine, but less accessible to knowledge 
The evidence that might throw light on them, 
and on the problems which we would solve 
respecting them, is furnished but scantily by 
sensation. On the other hand, respecting 
perishable plants and animals we have 
abundant information, living as we do in 
their midst, and ample data may be collected 
concerning all their various kinds, if only we 
take sufficient pains. Both departments, 
however, have their own peculiar charm. 
The scanty conceptions to which we can 
attain of celestial things give us, from their 
excellence, more pleasure than all our know¬ 
ledge of the world in which we live ; just as 
a mere glimpse of those we love is more to 
us than the most glorious view of other 
things. On the other hand we may set the 
certitude and completeness of our knowledge 
of terrestrial things. Moreover, their near¬ 
ness and affinity to us balances somewhat 
the loftier interest of the things of the 
heavens, that are the objects of the higher 
philosophy. But of a truth every realm of 
nature is marvellous. It is told that when 
straugers, finding Heracleitus at the kitchen 
fire, hesitated to go in, he bade them enter 
since, he said, ‘ gods were even in the 
kitchen.’ So should we venture on file 
study of every kind of animal without dis¬ 
taste, for each and all will reveal something 
natural and beautiful. Absence of hazard 
and conduciveness of everything to an end 
are to be found in nature’s works to the 
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highest degree, and the resultant of hei 
generations and combinations is a form of 
the beautiful. 

As every instrument and every bodily 
member subserves some partial end, some 
special action, so the whole body must be 
destined to minister to some plenary sphere 
of action. Thus, the saw is made for sawing, 
since sawing is a function, and not sawing 
for the saw. Similarly, the body too must 
somehow be made for the sonl and each part 
thereof for some subordinate function to 
which it is adapted 

Aristotle is, in the fullest sense, a 
‘ vitalist,’ That is to say, he believes that 
the presence of a certain peculiar principle 
of a non-material character is essential for 
the exhibition of any of the phenomena 
of life. This principle we may call soul, 
translating the word ' psyche. 1 Living 
things, like all else in nature, have, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, an end or object. 

Everything that nature makes is a means 
to an end. For just as human creations are 
the products of art, so living objects are 
manifestly the products of an analogous 
cause or principle. . . That the heaven, il it 
had an origin, was evolved and is maintained 
by such a cause, there is, therefore, even 
more reason to believe than that mortal 
animals so originated. For order and de¬ 
finiteness are much more manifest in the 
celestial bodies than in our own frame. 


There can. be no doubt that through 
much of the Aristotelian writings runs a 
belief in a kinetic as distinct from a static 
view of existence. It cannot be claimed 
that he regarded the different kinds of 



ARISTOTLE AS NATURALIST 

The breeding habits of a certain dog-fish, which 
is viviparous (the embryo. A, deriving its nour¬ 
ishment from the mother’s womb by means of a 
placenta and an umbilical cord), were accurately 
ri escribed by Aristotle but disbelieved until 
modem times. B, the young fish swimming free. 
After Mulhr, * XJeber den Hai des Anstoteies * 


Man 

Other Mammals 
Cetaceans 

Reptiles, Birds. Amphibians 
Octopuses Squids 
Crustacea 
insects & Spiders 
Other Molluscs 



ARISTOTLE’S ASCENDING SCALE OF LIFE 

It would he exaggeiation to say that Aristotle 
stated a doctrine of evolution, but he certainly 
arranged living forms m an upward ascending 
scale which, as seen here, bears some analogy to 
the modern classification. 

living things as actually passing one into 
another, but there can be no dotibL that he 
fully realized that the different kinds can 
be arranged in a series in which the grada¬ 
tions are easy. His scheme would he 
something like that represented in this 
page as a ' scala naturae ’ or ' Ladder 
of Nature.’ 

He writes in the History of Animals: 

Nature proceeds by little and little from 
things lifeless to animal life, so that it is im¬ 
possible to determine the exact line of de¬ 
marcation, nor on which side thereof an 
intermediate form should lie. Thus, next 
after lifeless things in the upward scale 
comes the plant, and of plants one will 
differ from another as to its amount of 
apparent vitality; and, in a word, the 
whole plant kind, whilst devoid of life as 
compared with the animal, is yet endowed 
with life as compared with other corporeal 
entities. Indeed, there is observed in plants 
a continuous scale of ascent towards the 
animal. 

It is very interesting to read what 
Aristotle has to say in connexion with 
such modem problems as the nature of 
generation, heredity, variation, and the 
like. We cannot here, however, follow 
him through the amazing variety and 
depth of his biological speculations, which 
have a permanent value and are con¬ 
stantly referred to by working biologists 
of the present day. Still less can we 
follow him into the storehouse of his 
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biological discoveries. Yet we can hardly 
leave his biological works without enu¬ 
merating some of the more important of 
his positive biological achievements. 

1. He made systematic embryological 
investigations, using the developing chick, 
which has since become the classical object 
for such researches. He describes the struc 
ture of the creature at different stages with 
great accuracy and acumen. 

2. He investigated with particular skill 
the structure, habits and mode of develop¬ 
ment of a large number of fish. 

3. His account of the habits and develop¬ 
ment of the octopuses and squids have in 
some cases been surpassed only in modem 
times. 

4. His account of the development of 
certain species of dog-fish and of the habits 
of breeding of cat-fish, treated with derision 
in the past, have been actually verified by 
modem naturalists. Nothing has contri¬ 
buted more to Aristotle's reputation as an 
observing naturalist than this reversal of an 
historical verdict. 

Aristotle’s interesting psychological 
studies are only partly within our purview, 
The psychological questions r 
with which we are concerned j 
come mostly into his discus- j 
sion of the nature of life. 

According to Aristotle, the | 
distinction between the living j 
and not-living is to be sought 
not so much in its material j 
constitution as in the ab¬ 
sence or presence of ‘ soul,’ 
and his teaching on that topic 
is to be found in his great 
work On the Soul. He does 
not think of matter as organic 
or inorganic—that is a dis¬ 
tinction of the seventeenth- : 
century physiologists—nor does 1 
he think of things as divided 1 
into animal, vegetable and 1 
mineral—that is a distinction ; 
of the medieval alchemists— j 
but he thinks of things as ; 
either with soul or without \ 
soul (empsychic or apsychic). 

His belief as to the relation¬ 
ship of this soul to material 
things is difficult and compli¬ 
cated, but he tells us that 
' there is a class oi existent 
things which we call substance, 
including under that term, first. 


matter, which in itself is not this nor 
that; secondly, shape or form, in virtue 
of which the term " this ” or " that" is at 
once applied; thirdly, the whole, made 
up of matter and form. Matter is identi¬ 
cal with potentiality, form with actuality,’ 
the sou] being, in living things, that 
which gives the form or actuality. ‘ Of 
natural bodies,’ he continues, 'some 
possess life and some do not; where by 
life we mean the power of self-nourish¬ 
ment and of independent growth and 
decay.’ It should be noted that in the 
Aristotelian sense the egg or germ is not at 
first a living thing, for in its earliest stage 
and before fertilisation it does not possess 
soul even in its most elementary iorm. 

In a famous passage from his work On 
the Soul he says : 

The term life is used in. various senses, 
and if life is present in but a single one of 
these senses, we speak of a thing as alive. 
Thus, there is intellect, sensation, motion 
from place to place and rest, the motion 


A WORTHY SUCCESSOR OF ARISTOTLE 


Theophrastus approached even more closely than his master 
Aristotle to the modern evolutionary standpoint. He was born at 
Eresus, in Lesbos, and studied under Plato before joining the 
Peripatetics, following Aristotle in the presidency of the 
Lyceum, he worthily earned on the former's biological researches! 
Villa AlbumPhoto, Alinan 
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concerned with nutrition, and further there 
are the processes of decay and growth [all 
various meanings or at least exhibitions of 
some form of life]. Hence even plants have 
life, for they have within themselves a 
faculty whcrebv they grow and decay They 
grow and live so long as they are capable 
of absorbing nutriment. This form of life 
can be separated from the others . . 

plants have no other faculty of soul at all 
[but only this lowest vegetative soul]. In 
virtue of this principle all living things live, 
whether animals or plants, but it is sensa¬ 
tion which primarily constitutes the animal 
For, provided they have sensation, even those 
creatures even if incapable of movement are 
called animals. ... As the nutritive 
faculty may exist without touch or any 
form of sensation, so also touch may exist 
apart from other senses. 

Apart from these two lower torms of 
soul, the ' vegetative,’ or nutritive and 
reproductive, and the ‘ animal,' or sensi¬ 
tive, stands the ' rational ’ or intellectual 
soul peculiar to Man, a form of soul 
which we shall not discuss here (see 
page 1464). 

The possession of one or more of the 
three types of soul, vegetative, sensitive 
and rational, provides in it- 
Aristotle and self a basis for an elementary 

the soul form of arrangement of living 
things in an ascending scale. 
We have already seen that Aristotle cer¬ 
tainly describes something resembling a 
‘ Scala Naturae.’ We have now to point 
out that the basis of this scheme is 
really psychological, depending on the 
character of mind. It is indeed of the 
nature of Aristotle’s method, and indeed 
of all good scientific method, that the 
various departments of investigation 
should thus interlock. 

Aristotle’s work was continued by his 
school, the Peripatetics (see also Chap. 47), 
of whom the best known was Theophrastus 
of Eresus (about 372 to 288 B.c.). This 
Theophrastus made important botanical 
researches and continued Aristotle’s work 
in Aristotle’s spirit. It is interesting to 
observe that he exhibits the same ' evolu¬ 
tionary ’ bias that characterised the bio¬ 
logical work of his master. In one of his 
great botanical treatises Theophrastus 
observes that— 

where there is growth there is life. Where¬ 
fore we should observe these things not for 
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what they are but for what they are be¬ 
coming. And, moreover, though some be 
peculiar, yet the general plan can every¬ 
where be traced and is never lost. 

Of Theophrastus we shall have more to say 
in a later chapter (Chap. 71). 

Among the Peripatetics of the first 
generation who made contributions to 
science was Dicaearchus, who wrote a 
description of the world 
accompanied by a map, The successors 
calculated the heights of of Aristotle 
various mountains and em¬ 
ployed himself on physical geography. 
After the first generation, however, the 
Peripatetic school devoted itself to pre¬ 
serving or to commenting upon the work 
of their founder. They exhibited little 
originality, and from about 300 b.c. on¬ 
wards Athens ceased to be a great 
scientific centre. 

Despite this failure, a certain amount 
of scientific work continued for a while to 
be done at Athens. Thus Autolycus of 
Pitane in Asia Minor, who was a contem¬ 
porary of Aristotle, and worked at his 
native town and at Sardis, expounded the 
geometry of the sphere for astronomical 
purposes. Important investigations were 
also stimulated by the conquests of Aris¬ 
totle’s pupil, Alexander. That great 
conqueror made an attempt to survey his 
empire by employing a special force of 
men to measure the distances of the main 
roads. The services of these men were 
available for other scientific purposes, 
such as collecting data, and Theophrastus 
profited by the information they supplied. 
Botanical investigations were made by 
certain of Alexander’s commanders, such 
as his admirals, Nearcbus and Andros- 
thenes, and portions of their botanical and 
geographical work are preserved by Theo¬ 
phrastus. 

The natural scientific heir ot the 
Alexandrian Empire is, however, Alex¬ 
ander's own city of Alexandria in Egypt. 
From about 300 b.c. until the downfall of 
the civilization of antiquity, Alexandria 
remained the chief centre of scientific 
knowledge, and in this respect Athens fell 
entirely into the shade. In Chapter 73 
we shall pursue the subject oi this later 
science. 
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THE EASTWARD SPREAD OF 
HELLENISM 

Far-reaching Results of the Impact of Greek Culture 
upon the distant Orient in the Days after Alexander 

By H. G. RAWLINSON 

Principal and Professor of English, Deccan College, Poona; Author of Intercourse 


Between India and 


^Tt^he spring of 334 b.c. witnessed an event 
which was destined to revolutionise 
11 the history of the West. Alexander of 
Macedon, at the head of his Graeco- 
Macedonian army, crossed the Hellespont, 
and landed on the historic shores of 
ancient Troy. Whether, then or later, 
Alexander actually realized the supreme 
significance of his action is open to ques¬ 
tion ; but, consciously or not, he was 
inaugurating a new era in the history of 
civilization. The day of the. old, exclusive 
Greek city state was dead and gone for 
ever. Hellenic culture was destined to be 
reborn, in new and hitherto unimagined 
forms, on the banks of the Indus or amid 
the central Asian steppes. 

When Alexander advanced into Asia 
Minor he found the Persian satraps await¬ 
ing him on the farther banks of the river 
Granicus, But the Macedonian army, as 
we have read in Chronicle VI, scattered 
them like chaff before the wind. Mean¬ 
while, Darius, the Great King, had not 
been idle, and took the field with an array 
of 600,000 men. He came down upon 
Alexander’s rear just as the latter was 
entering Syria. But he foolishly drew up 
his troops in the narrow plain of the 
Issns, between the mountains and the 
sea, and, cooped up in this death-trap, 
the Persian hosts were cut to pieces by 
the Macedonians. 

Alexander now turned towards Tyre, 
and after capturing it went to Egypt, 
where he founded the city of Alexandria 
at the mouth of the Nile. Intended 
originally to displace Tyre as the great 
emporium of trade in the south-eastern 
Mediterranean, Alexandria became some¬ 
thing far grander than this. No city was 


the Western World 


destined to play a nobler part in the history 
of Hellenism. Here was collected the 
greatest library of the ancient world, which 
drew scholars and scientists from the ends 
of the earth, while in her porticoes and 
colonnades a motley cosmopolitan crowd, 
Jew and Gentile, Indian and Greek, rubbed 
shoulders and discussed philosophy and 
religion with unabated vigour. Alexan¬ 
dria was one of the most important links 
in that chain of Greek intercourse with 
the East which we are now to discuss. 

Egypt subdued and organized, Alexan¬ 
der was at last free to turn his attention to 
Darius. After weeks of weary marching 
into the very heart of Persia, the Mace¬ 
donians at length met their enemy on 
the plain of Gaugamela. All 
the gallantry of Persia was Persia falls 
of no avail. The phalanx to Alexander 
held firm against the vastly 
superior number of its opponents, while 
Alexander, at the head of his Companions, 

' drank delight of battle with his peers,’ 
as the Macedonian cavalry charged home 
again and again (October x, 331 B.c.). 
Darius fled in wild panic, and the proud 
and ancient city of Babylon, the capital 
of Hammurabi and Nebuchadrezzar, 
opened its gates to the boy conqueror 
from the distant west. Susa followed, 
and then Persepolis, and the latter city 
was given over to fire and sword, as a 
symbol to all the world that Persian rule 
was over for ever. 

The unhappy Darius, now a prisoner in 
the hands of his kinsman Bessus, the 
viceroy of Bactria, was fleeing northward 
with the Macedonian cavalry hard at his 
heels. At last, when the pursuit became too 
hot, the last of the heirs of' Cyrus, the King, 
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the Achaemenian,' was found, stabbed knocking at the gates of the ancient Bactra, 
through and through, by the wayside now known as Balkh. Alexander deter- 
Meanwhile, Bessus was far away, flying mined to make Bactra the base for his final 
to distant Bactria to organize fiesh lesis- achievement, the conquest of India. Fiist 
taiice, and doubtless hoping that Alexan- of all, however, it was necessary to overawe 
der would be too exhausted to puisue him. the Scythians beyond the Oxns, and for this 
But he was reckoning without Ins host, purpose a campaign was undei taken which 
Alexander first of all subdued Aria, and brought Alexander as far as the Jaxartes, 
founded a city, Alexander Ariae, the where he founded a large fortress, Alexan- 
modern Herat, to watch over the country dria-the-Ultimate (Alexandria Eschate), on 
in his absence. After resting for the the ground where Khojend now stands, 
winter of 330-29, he proceeded to march This was the final outpost of Hellenism, 
southwards through Sacastene (Seistan) looking out over the Scythian steppes and 
into Gedrosia (Baluchistan), and thence controlling the central Asian trade route 
noi thwards towards the Hindu Kush through Kashgar into China, whence came 
mountains, or the Indian Caucasus, to the silk and jade to the markets of Europe, 
give them their Greek name. He founded As soon as the snows were off the passes 
tw r o more cities to guard his line of com- in 326, the Macedonian army (now re- 
munications, one supposed to Jiave stood inforced with local 
on the site of the modern Kandahar, contingents to replace Macedonian Invasion 
and the other, Alexandria-under-Cau- the veterans settled in of Northern India 
casus (ad Caucasum), at the foot of the the various military 
passes. Crossing the Hindu Kush with colonies en route) retraced its steps to 
an armed force was a feat which few Ortospana (Kabul) and then, following the 
commanders would have cared to under- Cophen (Kabul) river, entered India and 
take, but it offered no obstacle to Alex- crossed the Indus at Attock, after some 
ander, and the spring of 328 found him hard fighting with the mountain tribes. 

Moving in a south-eastcily direction, 
Alexander found himself confronted, on 
the banks of the ITydaspes (the modern 
Jhelum), by an army led by a prince of the 
name of Porus (Paurava, the son of Puru). 

The Indian army went clown, as the 
Persians had gone down, before the 
onslaught of the ever-viclorious Mace¬ 
donians, and Alexander pressed on to the 
banks of the Hyphasis (Beas). No doubt 
he would have marched on to the Gangetie 
plain and captured the imperial city of 
Pataliputra (Patna), which was his next 
objective, but the weary soldiers at last 
rebelled. Alexander, therefore, retreated 
westwards, and with the survivors of his 
army reached Susa in May 324 B.c., 
after suffering great hardships. ‘ Here he 
pressed forward his plans for amalgamating 
East and West. He had already married, 
in Bactria, the beautiful Roxana; he now 
added to his harem two Persian princesses, 
and many of his nobles followed his 
example. Various centres were established 
for recruiting and training Asiatic troops 
according to the Macedonian drill-book, 
a move which found no favour with 
his older Macedonian companions. But 
1488 



GREEK ART ON A CARIAN TOMB 

An early instance of the eastward spread 
Hellenism is the employment of Greek archile 
and sculptors to construct the tomb of a Car 
prmce at Halicarnassus—the r Mausoleum/ T 
gracefill charioteer figured m the frieze. 

Bnhsh Museum 
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THE SEVENTH WONDER OF THE WORLD 

Halicarnassus, the modern Budrum, was captured by Alexander 
the Great in 334 b.c It was world-famous for the monu¬ 
ment raised to the memory of Mausolus, king of Caria, by his 
widow Artemisia (sec reconstruction in page 1189). These 
figures of the royal pair stood in the chariot on the summit, 
British Museum 
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Alexander had already shown 
that he would brook no inter¬ 
ference. 

All his plans were cut short, 
however, when he died m 
Babylon, of fever, in June. 

323 b.c., at the age of 33. 

We may search history in 
vain to find a parallel to 
Alexander’s career. He was 
no mere brilliant barbarian, 
pursuing a wild-goose chase 
across Asia, as H. G. Wells 
would have us believe. His 
work, although he may not 
have realized all its stupendous 
consequences, was always con¬ 
structive. The unerring in¬ 
stinct which guided him in the 
foundation of military colonies 
on his line of march is amply 
justified when we remember 
that practically all of them 
survive as strategic and com¬ 
mercial centres of the utmost 
importance to-day. 

On the death of the master¬ 
spirit, the Empire collapsed. 

After a period of confused 
lighting, two great kingdoms 
emerged in the Near East, 

Egypt under Ptolemy I Soter, 
and Syria under Seleucus, who 
seized Babylon in 3x2 B.c. 

Syria is really a misnomer, 
for the kingdom of Seleucus 
included the whole of the old Persian 
Empire as far as the Hindu Kush, and 
indeed at first did not include Syria at all. 
In the Farther East, new states appeared 
under various adventureis. In India, one 
Chandragupta Maurya had made himself 
master of Pataliputra, and on the news of 
the death of Alexander had expelled the 
Greek rulers from the Punjab (3x7 B.c.). 
When Seleucus tried to subdue him in 305 
b.c., Chandragupta defeated the invader 
and formed a treaty with him which 
included an ' alliance by mairiage,’ which 
perhaps means that a Greek princess 
entered the harem of the Indian monarch. 

Seleucus also gave up the eastern 
provinces of his Empire (the modern 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan), which he 
could never hope to control, in exchange 


for five hundred elephants, by whose help 
he crushed his rival Antigonus at Ipsus m 
301, thereby winning Syria. Meanwhile, 
the relations between the Seleucid and 
Mauryan courts remained of the most 
cordial character. Megasthenes, the Greek 
ambassador, resided for many years 
at Pataliputra and wrote a fascinating 
account (much of which still survives 
in the words of later writers) of what he 
saw there. Chandragupta’s grandson 
Asoka, on his conversion to Buddhism 
(see Chap. 40), hastened to dispatch mis¬ 
sionaries to preach the Law to his brother 
monarchs, the kings of Syria, Egjrpt, 
Cyrene and Epirus. 

Farther north, two important events 
occurred about 250 B.c. A patriotic 
Parthian named Arsaces headed a national 
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Maurya Empire aba/it 290 B.C. — ■* • 
Se/sLLcid Kingdom about 300 


REGIONS WHERE GREEK AND INDIAN CULTURE INTERMINGLED 
"When Seleucus inherited the eastern parts of Alexander’s dominions lie found it impossible to main¬ 
tain his hold on anything beyond the Indus, and finally ceded Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the 
Indian emperor, Chandragupta the Maurya. On the break-up of the Mauryan Empire, c 200 b.c., 
it was the Greek kings of a now independent Bactria, not the Seleucid emperors, who reoccupied the 
lost territory and invaded the Punjab. Parthia had also become independent under Arsaces. 


revolt, and laid the foundations of a 
kingdom which was destined to be a thorn 
in the flesh of the Roman Empire for 
nearly five centuries. In Bactria the 
governor, Diodotus, declared for independ¬ 
ence, and Antiochus the Great failed to 
put down his successor, Euthydemus, 
though he defeated him in battle in 208. 

Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, ' the 
great Emetrius, the King of Ind, ’ shadowy 
stories of whose conquests lingered on 
even in the days of Chaucer, was a 
mighty conqueror. He extended the rule 
of Bactria right up to the Pamirs, so as 


to control the central Asian trade routes. 
Then, profiting by the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire, he invaded the Punjab, 
where he founded a new capital, which 
he named Euthydemeia, at Sangala (per¬ 
haps the modern Sialkot). Meanwhile a 
rival of the name of Eucratides had set 
himself up in Bactra. The northern 
kingdom was extinguished about 165 B.c. 
or later, when the Sacae or Scythians, 
forced southwards by tribal movements 
among the Yueh-chi of central Asia, 
crossed the Oxus, and drove the Greeks 
across the mountains into India. 
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After this a number of petty Greek 
principalities arose in the Kabul country 
and along the Afghan frontier. For a 
moment Greek rule hared up in a brilliant 
Indian summer of greatness under Men¬ 
ander, the only one of the later monarchs 
to achieve lasting fame. Menander was 
bom at Alexandria-under-Caucasus, and 
about 160 b.c. he became king of Sangala, 
Of his capital, the author of the Buddhist 
dialogue entitled the Questions of King 
Milinda gives us a delightful pen picture : 

There is in the country of the Yonakas a 
great centre of trade, a city that is called 
Sangala, situated in a delightful country well 
watered and hilly, abounding in parks and 
gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a 
paradise of rivers and mountains and woods. 
Wise architects have laid it out and its 
people know of no oppression, since all their 
enemies and adversaries have been put down 
Brave is its defence, with many and various 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates 
and entrance archways, and with the royal 
citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply 
moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, 
cross-roads and market-places. Well dis¬ 
played are the innumerable sorts of costly 
merchandise with which its shops are filled. 
It is richly adorned with hundreds of alms- 


halls of various kinds, and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent 
mansions, which rise aloft like the mountain 
peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled 
with elephants, horses, carriages and foot 
passengers, and crowded by men of all sorts 
and conditions—Brahmans, nobles, artificers 
and servants. They resound with cries of 
welcome to the teachers of every creed, and 
the city is the resort of the leading men ot 
each of the different sects. 

We should indeed be thankful to the 
unknown Indian writer who lifts the veil 
of obscurity for a brief moment and reveals 
to us a glance of this outpost of Hellenism 
in distant India. 

Menander was not content to remain at 
home for long. He led a great army into 
central India. Sweeping all before him he 
crossed the Son, and threatened Patali- 
putra, now the seat of Pushyamitra, the 
usurper who had driven out the last of the 
Mauryas. But Menander had to abandon 
his ambitious projects, owing, doubtless, to 
threats of attack by the Sacae. He and all 
his court were subsequently converted to 
Buddhism by the sage Nagasena, and the 
Pali work from which we have quoted 
already records the disputations which 



Diodatus Demetrius I Eucrapdes Menander 



HELLENISTIC COINS OF THE DISTANT EAST, 250-150 B.C. 

Even when entirely cut off from contact with the West the Greeks produced coins unsurpassed tor- 
beauty by anything minted in Greece and Sicily. Here (left to right) are coins or Diodotus ot Bactna, 
Demetmis of India, wearing an elephant's scalp, Eucratides of Bactria in ' causia or sun hat, and 
Menander of Sangala in the Punjab. The designs on the reverse depict respectively Zeus with 
thunderbolt, the young Heracles with club and lion skin, the Dioscuri charging and Pallas with aegis. 

Fro 111 Gardner, Catalogue of Corns of Greek and Scythian Kings 
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The extent of trade between India and the 
Mediterranean world in Roman imperial times is 
attested by huge finds of Roman coins. These, 
from Pudukota, bear the image and superscrip¬ 
tion of Nero; note how they are mutilated. 

British Museum 

took place between the Indian teacher and 
the Yavana (' Ionian,’ i.e., Greek) monarch. 

After Menander, Greek rule in the 
Punjab gradually collapsed. The numerous 
petty Greek rulers, as their coins show, 
were gradually losing all traces of their 
Hellenic origin, and in the north-west they 
were displaced, first by Scythian and 
Pahlava (Parthian) invaders, and finally 
by a branch of the Yueh-chi, known as 
the Kushans. All these rulers had a con¬ 
siderable veneer of Greek culture, im¬ 
ported Greek craftsmen from Asia Minor 
to decorate the magnificent Buddhist 
stupas which they erected, and minted 
coins in imitation of Greek and Roman 
models. 

The Kushan emperors were in close 
touch with Rome. One seems to have sent 
an embassy, to congratulate Augustus 
on his accession, in 25 B.c. It included a 
Buddhist monk, who ultimately burnt 
himself on a pyre at Athens, tigers (which 
were shown at the opening of the theatre 
of Marcellus), a gigantic python and a 
partridge as big as an eagle (really the 
monal pheasant from the Himalayas). It 
is noteworthy, as illustrating the diffi¬ 
culties of intercourse between East 'and 
West, that this queer cortege did not 
teach Augustus till 21 B.c„ when it found 
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him at Samos. Another Kushan embassy, 
probably from Kadphises II, came to 
Trajan in a . d . gq. In a . d . 116 the eastern 
frontiers of Rome, under Hadrian, were 
only 600 miles from the western borders 
of the Kushan Empire. The collapse of the 
Kushans, and the simultaneous rise of the 
Sassanians in Persia, early in the third 
century a . d ., put an end to the spread 
of Hellenism in the north-west of India 
and the adjoining countries. 

Meanwhile, India was also coming into 
contact with the West through the flour¬ 
ishing sea-borne trade which had sprung 
up between the ports on the west coast 
and Alexandria. This commerce, which 
had been going on since the days of King 
Solomon (if we accept the identification 
of Ophir with Suppara near Bombay), 
received a great impetus from the enter¬ 
prising policy of the Ptolemies. With the 
establishment of the ' Pax Romana,’ the 
demand for luxuries from the East 
increased enormously. Indian silks, gems, 
cosmetics and spices, especially pepper, 
fetched almost incredible prices in Rome. 
These commodities were shipped from 
ports on the Malabar coast to Aden, from 
Aden to the Red Sea port of Myos Hormos 
(Mussel Harbour), and thence by the desert 
road to the Nile, where they were floated 
down to Alexandria. Alexandria thus 
became the emporium of the East. 

Pliny bitterly complains of the ‘ drain 
which this trade in Eastern luxuries 
inflicted : he estimates it at over a million 
pounds sterling per 
annum. This state- Sea-borne trade 
ment is supported between East and West 
by the huge finds of 

Roman coins which have been made from 
time to time in southern India, amounting 
to ' potfuls ’ and * cooly loads ' in many 
instances. It seems almost certain that 
there were at one time colonies of Roman 
merchants on the Malabar coast, at 
Muziris (Cranganore) and other places in 
southern India. An interesting little 
book, the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
written about a . d . 80 by an unknown 
Alexandrian sea-captain, gives details of 
the trade of the time. The voyage between 
India and Alexandria had been immensely 
shortened when about a . d . 45 Hippalus 
discovered the existence of the monsoons, 
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which enabled ships to run straight across 
the Arabian Sea instead of creeping 
laboriously along the coast. It now took 
less than forty days to reach Aden from 
India, and two months to go to Alexandria. 

We now come to an interesting question. 
To what extent, and in what direction, 
did Greek culture affect the various 
oriental states with which it came into 
contact ? It must be remembered that 
Greek ideas were no novelty in western 
Asia at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 
There had been flourishing Greek colonies 
all along the coast-line of Asia Minor for 
many centuries. Greek ambassadors and 
travellers had penetrated to the Persian 
capital at Susa ; there had been Greek 
mercenaries and other officers in the pay 
of the Great King : one of them, Scylax, 
had visited India with Darius the Great 
in 510 B.c. From Marathon till the days 
of Alexander, Greek and Persian had 
fought and intrigued and negotiated. As 
early as the sixth century we find Asiatic 
rulers, like Croesus of Lydia, thoroughly 
Hellenic in their outlook. 

Perhaps the event which brought Greece 
and Persia more into contact with one 
another than anything else, however, 
was the expedition of the 
True forerunner Ten Thousand under 
of Alexander Xenophon in the year 
401 B.c., which made the 
famous march from the heart of Mesopo¬ 
tamia to Trapezus on the Euxine Sea. 
Xenophon was the true forerunner of 
Alexander. What Alexander did, then, 
was not so much to introduce any 
novel ideas into the Nearer East • as to 
shift the centre of gravity of Greek culture 
from Greece to Asia, and to establish 
a new Magna Graecia in the Orient, 
comparable to that which had flourished 
for centuries in Sicily and Italy. The chief 
agents for the spread of Hellenism were 
the cities which he and his successors 
planted all over their dominions. 

These cities never lost sight of their 
mother country ; they sent representatives 
to the Great Games, and retained the old 
constitution of the city staLes of Greece. 
Thus an inscription from Antioch in 
Persia (Antiochia Margiana, the modern 
Meiv) of 206 b.c. shows that this city 
had its Boule, Ecclesia and magistrates. 


The little kingdom of Pergamum was a 
' city state ’ throughout its career: its 
Attalid rulers never interfered with its 
internal constitution. Seleucia on the 
Tigris, as late as the days of Tacitus, was 
‘ proof against barbarian influences and 
mindful of its founder,’ and produced 
Greek thinkers like Diogenes the Stoic and 
Berosus the historian. Such cities, with 
their temples, gymnasia, libraries and 
theatres, dotted about from the foothills 
of the Hindu Kush and the hanks of the 
Jaxnrtes to the mouth of the Nile, were 
the centres for the spread of Hellenism. 

Greek in the Seleucid Empire resembled 
mutatis mutandis, English in India to¬ 
day. The ‘ Koine,’ or common Greek dia¬ 
lect, like English in India, 
was the official language, Speech of the 
and was affected by the Seleucid Empire 
upper classes, among 
whom a veneer of Greek culture was 
fashionable, partly, no doubt, because it 
opened the door to government service. 
Doubtless, too, the substitution of Greek 
for the babel of Asiatic dialects, and of 
the neat Greelc script for the clumsy 
cuneiform, had far-reaching effects upon 
commerce and national life. Pliny notes 
the radical change which overtook the 
village life of Mesopotamia when the new 
centres of population set up by the founda¬ 
tion of Greek cities broke in upon it; and 
the well known story how, after the 
disaster of Carrhae, an actor came upon 
the stage holding the head of Crassus and 
declaiming the famous lines from the 
Bacchae of Euripides, shows how deeply 
the Hellenic spirit had penetrated into 
even an intensely nationalistic and anti- 
Hellenic nation like Parthia. Later on, 
we shall see how the Greeks of Bactria and 
the Punjab, though entirely cut off for 
centuries from contact with the West, 
produced a series of coins unsurpassed for 
beauty by anything minted in Greece and 
Sicily. The vitality of Hellenism is its 
most amazing characteristic. It was not 
mere caprice that led the Seleucids finally 
to prefer as their capital Antioch on the 
Oronl.es, looking westward to the mother 
country, to Seleucia in the heart of Asia. 

One of the most momentous conse¬ 
quences of the Hellenisation of the East 
was the spread of Christianity all over the 
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CHAMPION OF BACTRIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Euthydemus I superseded Diodotus m the rule 
of Bactna and iu 208 b c secured recognition of 
his independence from Antiochus of Syria. This 
Hellenic bust, showing him wearing the ' causia' 
or sun hat, probably dates from that time. 

From Delbruek, Ant ike Porlrdls 


speak to Him, He prophetically exclaimed, 
‘ The hour is come, that the Son of Man 
should be glonfied.’ ' The hour cometh,’ 
He told the woman of Samaiia, ‘when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father.’ 

It was the ' Koine,' or Greek ‘ lingua 
franca,' which made the Gospels accessible 
to educated people all over the world, 
just as it was the genius of S. Paul, 
steeped in Greek philosophy at the uni¬ 
versity of Tarsus, which recast Christianity 
on the lines of western thought. Greek, 
as Dr. Mahaffy points out, was the current 
language of early Christianity, and the 
Septuagint was the version commonly 
used in quotations. S. Paul, in his 
speeches and writings to Greek audiences, 
deliberately endeavours to place Chris¬ 
tianity and Stoic philosophy side by side, 
and, as Milton said, ' thought it no defile¬ 
ment to bring into holy scripture the sen¬ 
tences of three Greek poets.’ I11 the first 
chapter of S. John, verses 1-6, we are 
reminded of the marriage of Christianity 
and Greek philosophy in the identification 
•of the Incarnate Christ with the Logos, or 
Divine Intelligence. In architecture, the 


western world, and its ultimate accept¬ 
ance as the official religion of the Roman 
Empire and, ultimately, of modem Europe. 
Alexander the Great had always favoured 
the Jews, and no state became Hellenised 
more quickly than Judaea. The Has- 
moneans (the successors of Judas Macca- 
baeus) and, later, the Herods, were en¬ 
tirely Greek in their outlook on life. 
Jerusalem, with its theatres and gymnasia, 
had all the appearance of a Greek city. 
Jewish young men of the upper classes 
spoke Greek and dressed like Greeks; the 
Old Testament had to be translated into 
Greek for the Hellenised Jews of Alex¬ 
andria, and patriotic Jewish writers like 
Philo and Josephus actually chose this 
language as their medium. 

The teachings of Our Lord were, it is 
true, entirely Hebraic in character, and 
were probably delivered in Aramaic. But 
Jesus must have known Greek and spoken 
u L ( J reek . to tke Pharisees and to foreign 
officials like Pontius Pilate, and a signifi¬ 
cant story is recorded in S. John's gospel 
how, when certain Greeks wished to 
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Apart from the extraordinary realism of the 
portrait the silver com ol Antimachus (left) is 
notable for the palm-beaimg Poseidon on the 
reverse commenioratmg some naval victory on 
the Indus Non-Hellenic elements appear in 
tne later coinage of Azes and his successors. 
Bntish Museum 
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fine aits and in coinage we find abundant 
traces of the Hellenisation of western 
Asia from Ctesiphon to Baalbek and 
Palmyra. Hellenism continued to be a 
living force in Asia until the beginning of 
the third century a . d ., when it was 
swept away in the Zoroastrian revival of 
Aidashir 

We may next turn to the puzzling 
problem of the influence of Hellenism in 
Bactria and India. Of the brilliant but 
short-lived kingdom of Bactria proper, we 
know hardly anything except what we 
may glean from the coins, since, so far, 
archaeological work at Ballch and the 
neighbourhood has been rendered almost 
impossible by the disturbed state of the 
country. Foucher’s visit added little to 
our knowledge. But the 
Bactrian culture coins, unless they are, as 
shown by coins \V. W. Tarn maintains, 
a 'sport,' an outburst of 
sporadic genius from the hand of an un¬ 
known artist, are a proof of a very high 
level of cultuie (see page 1491). Beyond the 
Hindu Kush, the leaven of Hellenism is 
far less pronounced. Alexander's invasion 
had little more effect than the countless 
other invasions which, from time im¬ 
memorial, have come pouring through the 
Khyber, and all traces of it were swept 
away by Chandragupta before 317 b.c. : 

The East bowed down before the blast. 

In patient, deep disdain : 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 

The Mauryan court, was, however, dis¬ 
tinctly cosmopolitan. Chandragupta had 
been brought up in Taxiia, and had come 
into contact with Persian, if not Gieek, 
influence to a considerable extent. We 
have already spoken of the intimate con¬ 
nexion between the Seleucid and Mauryan 
kingdoms—a connexion that was shown 
by the presence of a Greek princess and 
her entourage and of ambassadors at the 
court of Chandragupta, of Bindusara’s 
naive request to his Greek neighbour for 
the loan ot a sophist, and of Asoka's 
Buddhist mission to his brother princes of 
the West. But, for all this, the Mauryan 
court remained predominantly Persian, 
not Greek. The elaborate ceremonial, the 
autocratic government depicted by Megas- 



INDIAN PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
In contrast with the foreign coins current in 
India in the Maurya period, the indigenous coins 
were veiy ciude They were unsymmetrical 111 
form, and the symbols punch-marked indis¬ 
criminately on their surface had no artistic merit 
Fiom Garth ei, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scilliinn Ki'> 

thenes and in Kautilya's Artha Sastra, the 
architecture of the capital as levealed by 
excavations, the lion-pillars, Asoka’s long 
inscriptions 011 the face of the rock (sec 
pages 1215-16), the Royal Road—all these 
are Persian, not Hellenic m spirit. The 
Mauryas borrowed from ancient Babylon 
and Susa, not from Antioch or Ballch 
Even in his mints, Asoka was content 
with the punch-marked coins of his pre¬ 
decessors and heedless of the fine 
specimens from Bactria which must have 
circulated freely in his Empire. 

The period when Greek influence really 
made itself felt in India was after the break 
up of the Maurya dynasty, when the Bac¬ 
trian Greeks were settled at Sangala, and 
the Sakas, Pahlavas, Kushans and other 
semi-Hellenised tribes from central Asia 
held sway on the North-West Frontier. 

The most interesting question which 
arises in this connexion is the influence 
of Hellenism upon Indian art. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of 
sculpture Before the coming of the 
Greeks, the Buddhists had refrained 
from depicting the Master in human form 
He is represented only by symbols—the 
Lotus, the Umbrella, the Wheel of the 
Law, his footprints and so forth (see Chap. 
40). It was from Gieek artisans, during 
the Scytho-Parthian supremacy, that the 
so-called Gancfhara school of Indian sculp¬ 
ture arose, innumerable examples of which 
have been found all over the North-West 
Frontier, especially in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict, and are now collected m the gallerias 
of the Lahore Museum. Readers of Kim 
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Lahore Museum and [rigid) Museum fur VGlkerkunde, Berlin 








Western technique applied, to oriental themes produced m the earlier Graeco-Buddhist sculpture a 
remarkable hybrid ait In the Bodhisattva (right)—a potential Buddha, who has not yet attained 
full enlightenment—and in the Gandhara Buddha (centre) the treatment of the drapery is very 
reminiscent of the drapery of the classic Pheidiaa school (left) But despite this and the Greek 
sandals the Bodhisattva wears Indian head-dress and Indian ornaments 
BUDDHIST ADAPTATIONS COMPARED WITH A CLASSIC PROTOTYPE 

Berlin State Museum (left)* Louvre (rigM), fluff Wormle), U b A [ceyitro) 
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From the ancient kingdom of Gandhara—now the district of Peshawar—come numerous limestone 
figures m which Western influence is very obvious Save for the exaggerated ear lobe the head (right) 
of the central statue below is almost purely Greek The small head, (bottom centre) might almost 
be a Greek Eros ; and in the other two, Greek coiffure is blent with the Indo Bactnan type of head 

Louvre and Worcester Museum, USA 
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VIVACIOUS FIGURES ON A GANDHARA FRIEZE 
In face the figures on this fragment of frieze from Gandhara are 
occidental rather than oriental; tint Western influence on 
the work is even more obvious in the variety and animation 
of the composition as a whole. In early Graeco-Buddhist 
sculpture the torso is frequently left undraped. 

Worcester Art Museum, U.S.A. 
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will remember how powerfully, 
the old lama was affected by 
the sight of these entrancing, 
works of art. In them, not 
only does the Buddha appear 
in the guise of the Greek 
Apollo (assuming for the first¬ 
time the form in which, con¬ 
ventionalised and modified, he 
is traditionally represented all 
over the East to-day), but 
scenes from the Jatakas, or 
Birth Stories, are treated with 
the greatest animation and 
originality. 

It was from Greece that the 
use of images, perhaps also of 
temples, passed into Buddh¬ 
ism and Hinduism. Modern 
nationalist opinion in India 
is unfortunately prejudiced 
against the ‘ bastard ’ school 
of Indo-Greek Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture, which became more and 
more pronouncedly Indian and 
less Greek in style as time 
went on. It reached its cul¬ 
minating point under Kanish- 
ka, the greatest of the Kushan 
kings (perhaps about a.d. 120). 



UNIQUE INSCRIBED PEDESTAL OF A GANDHARA STATUE 


Peculiar interest attaches to this pedestal of a statue of Buddha, since it carries the only known 
epigxaphic evidence as to the accurate dating of any work of the Gandhara school of sculpture. It 
is of blue slate and on the front is an alto-rilievo enclosed between two Indo-Corinthian pilasters 
and representing a seated. Buddha receiving oHerings from disciples. On a smooth band below the 
relief is an inscription containing the number 274, equivalent to a.d, 352. 

Journal af ike Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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At the same time archaeologists have 
found abundant traces of Greek work¬ 
manship in the buildings erected during 
the period, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Taxila. Here the ornamentation 
of the Buddhist stupas is Corinthian, 
with Indian motifs, and the temples are 
characterised by Ionic columns and clas¬ 
sical mouldings. Greek objets d’aTt, such 
as engraved gems, seals, statuettes and 
the like, either imported from Asia Minor 
or made by local craftsmen from Greek 
models, are found in large numbers. 
One ceramic fragment depicts a scene 
frona the Antigone. Bacchic motifs are 
common, Krishna being identified with 
Dionysus by the Greeks. The famous 
gilt reliquary of Kanishka, containing 
ashes of the Buddha, which was dug up 
near Peshawar, was, as the inscription 
informs us, the gift of a Greek overseer 
named Agesilaos. It is shaped like a 
Greek lady's jewel-case, and the frieze of 
flying swans and ‘ amorini ’ is Greek, 
though the inscription is in Prakrit. 



REALISM INFORMED WITH HUMOUR 
The Gandhara sculptors were not without their 
sense of humour. In their representations of 
demons they often display keen enjoyment of the 
grotesque and in some of their portrayals of 
monks and Brahmans a rich gift of caricature. 

British Museum 



KANISHKA’S COPPER-GILT RELIQUARY FOR BUDDHA’S ASHES 
Gandhara art was highly developed under the Kushan king Kanishka (o. a.d. 78) — witness this 
reliquary from a stupa founded by him. It is a circular pyx of copper gilt; on the lid is a figure of the 
Buddha seated between Brahma and Indra. Around the pyx is a ring of flying swans set above a 
frieze in the Greek manner showing three Buddhas seated in the loops of a garland held by amorini. 

From Timelier, ‘ L'art grico-bouddliique iu Gandhara ’ 
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Excavaiinn outside Taxila has brought to light an Ionic temple of the first century n.c., built 
probably for tire worshippers. In general plan it resembled the ordinary Greek temple but 
hnrl a wall pierced by large windows at its sides and back instead of the usual colonnade. Taxila 
was the great Buddhist ‘university town,' and capital of the Salca and Parthian kings of the Punjab. 


i 



Miles oi ruins, near the modern Rawalpindi, now represent the once great citv of Tnviln wl-nri 
submitted to Alexander after he crossed the Indus and where he paused to refresh his troops befor 
marching to crush Porus on the farther bank of the Hydaspes. P Most imposing of the Buddhis 
monuments unearthed here or elsewhere in the Punjab is this ‘ Great Stupa of the Royal Law 
erected m the first century b.c. and set about by many shrines and chapels. 

MONUMENTS OF EARLY NORTH-WEST INDIAN CULTURE 

Courtesy Of Sir John Marshall, Dirccior-Gcniral of Archaeology in India 
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The Kushans were responsible for 
the diffusion of Hellenistic influence in 
another direction. On the north their 
empire stretched over the Pamirs, and 
included parts of Khotan, Yarkand and 
Kashgar. There they came into collision 
with the Chinese, and from this period we 
may date the beginning of the intercourse 
between Buddhist India and China. 
Through this channel also Hellenistic 
art penetrated into the heart of central 
Asia. Seal impressions of the Athena 
and Eros types were found in the buried 
cities of Khotan by Sir Aurel Stein, and 
that region, now a waterless desert, was, 
in the early part of the Christian era, 
the meeting-place of four great civiliza¬ 
tions—Graeco-Roman, Iranian, Indian 
and Chinese. 

Buddhism spread to China about the 
year a.d. 6i, when the Buddha is said to 
have appeared to the Emperor of China 
in a dream. There was considerable 
intercourse between the Chinese and the 



GOLD COINS OF KANISHICA 
Kanislika, greatest of the Kushan emperors, 
reigned at Peshawar probably about a.d. 120. 
Here lie is figured in Turki costume; the inscrip¬ 
tion is in Kliotanese, in modified Greek characters. 
On the reverse is an Indo-Iraman deity. The 
coin agrees in weight with the Roman 1 aureus.' 

/if \tish .UtKt’IMH 

semi-Hellenic court of the Kushans at 
Peshawar, the home of Gandhara art, 
during the following century. The intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into China was 
followed by a steady stream of Chinese 
pilgrims to places associated with the life 
of the Master, and Chinese savants went 
to study at the Indian universities of 
Nalanda and Taxila. They brought back 



HYBRID ART AND CULTURE OF INDIA UNDER PARTHIAN KINGS 
Antiquities unearthed at Sirlcap, the Parthian city outside Taxila, show that the culture of 
north-west India under the Parthian kings was rather Greek than Indian. The bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates (left) is definitely Greek. Hellenistic, too, are the intaglio (top centre, with impression) 
of carnelian set in gold, with figures of Eros and Psyche, and the gold necklace below inlaid with 
crystal, lapis-lazuli, turquoise and white paste. The Dionysus (right) is in silver repousse 
Courtesy of Sir John Marshall , Director-General of Archaeology in India 
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BUDDHIST BANNERS FROM TUN HUANG 
In the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang Sir 
Aurel Stein discovered a rich treasure of Buddhist pictorial 
art of the T’ang period These temple banners are painted 
on strips of fine gauze-like silk, in a style in which Indian 
traditions are modified by Chinese influence. 

From Stem, ' Desert Cathay,' by permission of the India Office 


with them, as we team from the records 
of the Chinese travellers, relics in the shape 
of statuettes and images of the Buddha, 
and these were reproduced by Chinese 
artisans. The earliest Buddhist bronzes 
in China belong to the end of the fourth 
century after Christ, and Chinese Buddhist 
art began about one hundred years later. 
To this period—the time of the Wai 
dynasty—belong the grottoes of Tun 
Huang in Chinese Turkistan, with their 
interesting statues and mural paintings, 
which are obviously far more akin to 
Gandhara than to Gupta forms of art. 
In the words of a distinguished scholar, 
‘ Greek influence, in the last centuries B.c. 


EASTWARD SPREAD 

and the first centuries of our era, 
had extended to Chinese Turkistan 
with Buddhist art, and then finally 
reached China proper, and the last 
ripples of the waves of Greek 
influence had been felt even on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean.' 
We have E. B. Havell’s authoiity 
for saying that closely guarded in 
the oldest temples m Japan are 
paintings bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to Gandhara workmanship. 

To sum up, it may be safely 
asserted that the cosmopolitan 
Graeco-Roman art of Asia Minor 
certainly infused new life into 
India. Indian craftsmen learnt 
from their Greek confreres new 
methods of tackling technical 
difficulties. But the profound 
temperamental difference between 
the Indian and Greek mind pre¬ 
vented Greek art from ever exercis¬ 
ing a lasting influence. The Greek 
gods and goddesses are glorified 
human beings; the Indian god is 
an attempt to express in terms of 
art a metaphysical conception. 
The coins of the Rushans, with 
their strange jumble of Greek, 
Indian and Zoroastrian deities and 
their Saka legends written in Greek 
characters, illustrate admirably the 
cosmopolitan culture of north¬ 
western India at the time. 

Otherwise, the influence of 
Greece on India was comparatively 
slight. It was confined to the 
foreign races of the Punjab, and 
to a limited period. Even here, it* is 
noteworthy that not a single Greek in¬ 
scription has been found, though it is 
possible, to judge from the coins, that a 
corrupt Greek dialect was spoken by the 
descendants of the Bactrian invaders in 
the Punjab until they were absorbed in 
the native population. How rapidly that 
took place may be seen from the Besnagar 
pillar, the solitary extant monument of 
the Bactrian Greeks which has coine down 
to us. This was erected by the Yavana 
ambassador Heliodorus, son of Dion, of 
Taxila, a follower of Vishnu, in honour of 
Krislina-Vasudeva. This is significant ; 
as early as 140 b.c. we find a Greek who 
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is a Hindu by religion, and who erects a 
monument without a trace of Greek work¬ 
manship in honour of a Hindu god. The 
tendency was for the Greeks to become 
Indiamsed, rather than for the Hindus to 
become Hcllenised. Hinduism has always 
shown a wonderful power of absorbing 
and assimilating foreign elements. 

The resemblances between Homer and 
the Indian epics, the Greek and Sanskrit 
drama, Platonism and the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy and the like, of which much has been 
made from time to time, are vague and 
unsatisfactory when strictly investigated, 
and rest on a very slender basis, literary 
or historical. The same may be said of 
the so-called parallels between the Gita 
and the Gospels, Buddhist and Christian 
ethics, and the birth-stories of Krishna 
or Buddha and Christ. In one respect, 
however, India frankly acknowledged her 
indebtedness to Greece. ' The Yavanas 
are barbarians,’ says the author of the 



HELLENISTIC CHINESE SCULPTURE 


Buddhism spreading eastward carried with it 
Gandhara works of art which undoubtedly 
influenced Chinese Buddhist art in its beginnings 
about the fifth century of our era To tins period 
belongs this head of a Chinese Bodhisattva 
modelled m sandstone and once coloured. 



WESTERN ART FORMS ON THE FRINGE OF THE FAR EAST 


The far eastward spread of Hellenic art is strikingly exemplified m the fiescoes found m a temple at 
Miran on the confines of true China, The draperies in the frieze (right) representing Gautama teaching 
a pnncely worslupper are classical m treatment and the head-dress suggests Bactnan affinities. Even 
more remarkable is the dado of winged angels (left) obviously derived from the Eros of Greek myth. 
From Sir Anrel Stem 4 Rums of Desert Cathayby permission of the India Ofj.-e 
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CLASSICAL ART IN CHINESE TURKISTAN 


must be reverenced as gods.' 
Of the five Siddhantas, or San¬ 
skrit systems of astronomy, 
two, the Paulisa (named after 
Paul of Alexandria, a.d. 378) 
and the Romaka, are of un¬ 
doubted western origin. 

A certain number of Greek 
words found their way into 
Sanskrit. Some of these, like 
' meridarch’ (mcridarches, 

‘ governor of a province,’ a 
word used by Josephus), occur 
only in the Taxila district. 
Others, like ‘ jamitra’ (dia- 
metron) and ' trikona ’ (tri- 
gonos), are astronomical, or 
like ' lcastira ’ (kassiteros), 

‘ dam ’ (drachma), ‘ dinar ’ 
(denarius, Latin) are con¬ 
nected with commerce. ' Bar- 


The grotesque head (bottom centre) is definitely derived from 
the classical Gorgon’s head ; the satyr (bottom right) from 
Roman and Hellenistic models. The classical type is equally 
obvious in the heads above and especially in the central 
Bodhisattva. All come from Kara-Shahr m Chinese Turkistan. 

From Str Alltel Slew, 1 Ruins of Desert Cathay * 


baran’ (barbaros) is found in 
the Maliabharata, the latest 
recension of which was about 
a.d. 300. The Greeks are 
mentioned several times, and 


Sanskrit astronomical work, the Gargi the Romans once, in later editions. 


Samhita, ‘ yet the science of astronomy Special efforts have been made to con- 


originated with them, and for this they nect the Hindu 'nataka' with the Greek 



BLEND OF GRAECO-INDIAN AND CHINESE ART AT TUN HUANG 

tra £ e ™? tes bet ™ een West and East - Tun Huang m outer Khansu was equal 
b °f h .? ra ® a0 ‘ Buddh i st and Chinese Buddhist influence The hundreds of shrines know 
<1 . t ,, ., T e Thousand Buddhas are extraordinarily nek in frescoes and stucco sculpture 
Almost all the shnnes contain groups like the above representing Buddha between disciple 
From Sir Aurel Stem, ‘ Rums of Desert Cathay,' by permission of the India Office 
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drama. It was contended that ' strolling 
players ’ from Greece must surely have 
acted at the court of a cultured monarch 
like the Bactrian Menander, as they did 
at the court of the Ptolemies in Alexan¬ 
dria and of the Parthian kings at Ctesi- 
phon ; Ujjain (the Greek Ozene), one of 
the earliest centres of the Sanskrit drama, 
was, as we know from the Periplus, con¬ 
nected by a direct route with Broach 
(Barygaza), the chief port of trade with 
Alexandria, and one of the imports was 
' Greek girls ’ (the Yavani or Ionian girls 
of the Sanskrit plays) for the royal 
harems ; the ' Greek curtain ’ (Yavamka) 
was used on the Hindu stage; the Greek 
' chorodidaskalos ’ (chorus-master) is the 
Indian ' sutra dhara ’; and there are many 
features, for instance the ' Vidushakha,’ 
or Pimp, and the Parasite or Miles 
Gloriosus, common to the Hindu drama 
and the new Attic comedy. 

But none of these arguments bears close 
scrutiny. There is no evidence to prove 
that Greek players attempted the weary 
and perilous journey across the Hindu 
Kush to Sangala, and actors are not men¬ 
tioned by the author of the Questions in 
his long catalogue of the features of the 
capital; the Yavani of the Sanskrit plays 
are Amazons forming the royal bodyguard, 
not actresses ; the so-called ' Greek cur¬ 
tain ’ was merely made of imported 
material (Coan silk or the hke), and not 
borrowed from the Greek stage; the 
resemblance of the Vidushakha to the 
Pimp is no stranger than his resemblance 
to the Shakesperian clown; and, in a 
word, equally close (and equally fortuitous) 
parallels might be found between the 
Elizabethan and Hindu stages. ' If one 
imagines that the Greek theatre exercised 
any influence on the formation of the 
Indian drama,’ says Professor Pischel, it 
shows an ignorance both of the Greek 
theatre and of the Indian theatre' 

We have now concluded our survey 
of the influence of Hellenism upon India 
and the East. Is it possible also to trace 
any reflex action upon Hellenism on the 
part of the Orient ? Did the Greeks and 
Romans themselves absorb anything from 
the Oriental nations with whom they 
came into contact ? This is an interesting 
problem. We know nothing of the fate 



EASTERN ABSORPTION OF THE WEST 
India’s power of absorbing foreign elements is 
illustrated by tins column at Eesnagar erected 
by Heliodorus of Taxila in honour of Krishna. 
The only extant monument of the Bactrian 
Greeks, it shows no trace of Greek workmanship. 

From the Cambridge Ancient History oj India 

of the Buddhist mission which Asoka. 
dispatched to the West, and attempts to 
trace Buddhist influences in early Chris¬ 
tianity are mere guesses. Nor is there 
any foundation for the later stones which 
were told about supposed visits of 
Pythagoras and Plato to India. The 
Greeks heard a good deal about the 
1 Gymnosophists ’ of India from Megas- 
thenes and others, but they were in no 
way impressed by their teaching. Greek 
exclusiveness despised ‘ barbarian ’ ideas 
as foolish and meaningless, and regarded 
them merely as curiosities. Indeed, it 
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would not be easy for an outsider to subsequent conversion of Gautama Buddha! 
penetrate the closely guarded arcana of The Gnostic heresy, which arose partly at 
Vedic learning even had he tried to do Alexandria and partly at Antioch, in the 


so. Whether the Buddhist monk who 
burnt himself at Athens in 21 b.c. preached 
the Law to the Athenians we cannot say ; 
no doubt the members of the Areopagus 
would have treated him with the same 
derision that they meted out to S. Paul. 

But at a later period India and Greece 
came into closer contact in the cosmopoli¬ 
tan porticoes of Alexandria. Plotinus, 
with his pantheism and his mystic union 
with the Infinite, is obviously steeped in 
Vedanta and Yoga philosophy. The same is 
true in a less pronounced degree of writers 
like Origen. Oriental influence upon the 
development of Christianity is a theme 
which would require a chapter to itself. 
The strange craze for the ascetic life, which 
drove hundreds of hermits like S. Anthony 
(a.d. 356) out into the Libyan desert, and 
caused others to indulge in repulsive 
forms of penance, like S. Simon Stylites, 
may be traced directly to the Indian Yogi. 
To India also, perhaps, we may attribute 
the introduction of the rosary and the 
adoration of relics, and perhaps some of 
those details of ritual which so startled the 
good Abbe Hue when 
Buddhist parallels he visited Lhasa in 
with Christian ritual 1S42. ' The crozier, 

the mitre, the chas¬ 
uble/ he writes, ' the double choir at the 
Divine Office, the chants, the exorcism, the 
censer with five chains, the blessing which 
the Lamas impart by extending the right 
hand over the faithful, the rosary, the 
celibacy of the clergy, their separation 
from the world, the worship of Saints, the 
fasts, processions, litanies, holy water— 
these are the points of contact which the 
Buddhists have with us.’ Whether the 
borrowing was from Buddhism to Christi¬ 
anity or vice versa is an open question. 

One curious example of the influence of 
Buddhism on Christianity is afforded by 
the story of Barlaam and Josaphat. This 
narrative is ostensibly the story of the 
conversion to Christianity of a young 
Indian prince, written by S. John Damas¬ 
cene about a.d. 750. But closer examina¬ 
tion shows that Josaphat is no other than 
the Bodhisattva, and the whole theme is 
borrowed from that of the early life and 


second century a.d , obviously owes a 
great deal, especially its dualism—the 
Eternal Conflict between Light and Dark¬ 
ness—to Zoroastrianism. Manichaeism, 
that strange fariago of Christian, Zoroas- 
trian and Hindu beliefs, arose in the 
neighbourhood of Babylon in the sixth 
century A.D. Mithraism (see Chap. 74), 
one of the most formidable of the early 
rivals of Christianity which pervaded 
the Roman Empire right up to the Great 
Wall of Britain, and undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced the development of Christian 
doctrine, was of Persian origin. And lastly, 
strange Oriental deities, Cybele, Attis, 
Adonis, Astarte, Osiris and Isis, crept 
steathily into the Graeco-Roman pantheon. 

In one other respect Hellenism made 
itself felt in the East. The Mahomedan 
conquerors of the Byz¬ 
antine Empire, as will Arabic indebtedness 
be shown in Chapter to Greek influence 
97, owed much of their 
culture to Greek sources. Aristotle was 
early translated into Arabic and became 
the foundation stone of Arabian philo¬ 
sophy ; it was through Latin translations 
of the Arabic version, curiously enough, 
that he was known to medieval Europe. 
Similarly, it was from Hippocrates and 
Galen that the Arabic schools of medicine 
took their rise. Chaucer, in the amusing 
account of medieval medicine which he 
gives in his Prologue, mentions, besides 
Hippocrates and Galen, Rufus of Ephesus, 
of the age of Trajan, and Dioscorides, a 
Greek physician of the second century, 
as the founders of the science. From 
these the earliest masters of Arabian 
medicine, John of Damascus, Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina), Rhasis and Averroes (Ibn 
Roshd) derived the knowledge which 
they handed on to the European doctors 
of the middle ages. The Arabic indebt¬ 
edness to Greece in mathematics and 
geography is equally profound. 

From the time of the Macedonian con¬ 
quest of the middle East, the influence 
of Greek culture may be traced almost 
all over Asia, and it is difficult to find 
any branch of art or literature where its 
effect has not been felt, 
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THE CELTIC PEOPLES: THEIR 
CULTURE AND THEIR TRAGEDY 

An Account of the interesting Folk who formed the 
Barbaric Background to Greek and Roman Civilization 

By R. A. S. MACALISTER 

Professor of Celtic Archaeology, University College, Dublin ; Author of A Text-book of 
European Archaeology, Ireland in pre-Celtic Times, etc. 


UAhe word ' Celtic ’ in the heading of this 
chapter is one of the most difficult 
.1 to define in the whole range of 
anthropological or historical liter¬ 
ature. The word was used by ancient 
Greek and Latin writers as a label by which 
they denoted certain peoples of central and 
northern Europe. Whence they derived 
it is unknown; they may have leamt it 
from some of the folk whom they thus 
designated; but the word has no certain 
etymology in any of the existing Celtic 
languages. As used by the classical writers 
in question, it cannot be maintained that 
it had any exact scientific connotation ; at 
best it was a vague geographical term, 
conveniently standing for the barbarians 
(as they were considered) of a certain area 
of the Continent, but in no respect defining 
them racially or linguistically. 

In modem literature the word is almost 
equally vague, except in the department 
of philology. The languages called' Celtic ’ 
are distinguished from the other members 
of the Indo-European family of languages 
by certain definite peculiarities. It is 
needless here to enumerate all of them: 
we may mention one or two only. 

In a normally constructed sentence the 
verb holds the first place—not the last, 
as is usual in Latin. The initial consonants 
of words combined in a sentence undergo 
certain euphonic modifications, which 
considerably increase the learner's difficulty 
in recognizing them when he hears them 
uttered in rapid speech. The letter ' p' of 
the parent speech, from which all the Indo- 
European tongues are derived, is dropped, 
just as a Cockney drops his aitches. 
For example, the old Indo-European 
word for ' boy ' or ‘ descendant ’ was 


' pavios.’ The Greeks elided the letter ' v ’ 
between vowels, so that they made of this 
word their regular word for boy, ' pais.’ 
The Celts dropped the ' p,’ making ' avios,’ 
which in time submitted to further simpli¬ 
fication within the history of the Celtic 
languages themselves, and ultimately de¬ 
generated into the ' 0 ’ prefixed to certain 
Irish surnames, such as O'Brien or 
O’Connor (the apostrophe in such names is 
not an indication of something omitted, 
but is merely a misunderstanding of a mark 
of prolongation over the vowel). ' 0' is 
therefore exactly the same word as ' pais.’ 

The languages thus distinguished fall 
into two classes, called Goidelic and 
Brythonic. The Goidelic languages retain 
the original Indo-European ' qu ’ sound, 
though with a tendency to 
simplify it into a ' c ’ or Classes of 
' k'; the Brythonic languages Celtic speech 
change the same sound into 
a ' p.’ Thus ‘ quennos,’ the Indo-Eurc- 
pean word for head, becomes in the 
Goidelic languages ‘ cenn,’ in the Brythonic 
'pen.' The modem Goidelic languages 
npe the Gaelic of Ireland, the Scottish 
Highlands and the Isle of Man; all 
three are so closely cognate that they 
may be regarded as dialects of one 
tongue rather than three separate 
languages. In the Isle of Man, where the 
language is moribund, its essential simi¬ 
larity to the languages of the other two 
countries is concealed by an absurd would- 
be phonetic spelling. The Brythonic 
languages are Welsh and its near cognates, 
Breton and the extinct Cornish. 

Materials for the study of ancient forms 
of these languages exist in the early 
inscriptions of the Continental Celts (the 
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only records of the Continental Celtic 
languages that have survived, except a 
few scattered proper names and other 
words preserved by classical writers); the 
early inscriptions of Great Britain and 
Ireland, especially those in the Ogham 
character; and the ancient literatures of 
Ireland and Wales. The Breton language of 
France is to be grouped with the Insular 
Celtic languages, not with the Continental, 
as it was the tongue of a colony from 
Britain, founded by Celts driven out 
before the advancing Saxons. 

If we turn from this clearly defined group 
of languages, and analyse the racial 
peculiarities of the people who speak them, 
we find ourselves involved in utter con¬ 
fusion. Tall and fair people, short and 
dark people, pass before us, all of them 
with seemingly equal claims to be the true 
and original Celts. It is hardly an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that there are as many different 
racial types among the Celtic speakers as 
there are among the inhabitants of the 
whole of Europe Caesar, for instance, tells 
us that the Celts, Belgae and 
Aquitani differed in language, 
institutions and laws; while 
on the other hand he sees no 
difference between the Gauls 
and the Germans except in 
customs. On the other hand 
Strabo, writing at the end of 
the first century B.c, notes a 
difference between the Gauls 
and the Germans in physical 
character, the latter being 
taller and fairer, but a simi¬ 
larity in manners. A number 
of inconsistencies of the same 
kind might be collected, tend¬ 
ing to show that the ancient 
writers were but superficial 
observers, and that their clas¬ 
sification of peoples as ' Celtic ’ 
was not rigorously scientific; 
it was a mere label, and prob¬ 
ably included scattered tribes 
here and there that were not 
Celtic in any real sense at all. 

The Gauls who sacked Rome 
are described as having been 
tall, with fair or red hair, and 
white bodies which were soft 
and easily fatigued; though 


impetuous in attack they soon weaned. 
This description, once established, was 
vaguely taken as the stock description of 
all the European Celts. In reading it we 
must not forget that it was written by 
Italians, a people dark by the nature of 
their race and by the action of their sun ; 
and that it referred to strangers coming 
from the cold North into the enervating 
heat of Italy, in which they naturally soon 
wearied. Those who, like Tacitus in the 
second century A.D., came into direct con¬ 
tact with the Celtic people observed that 
they were not racially 
homogeneous. Taci¬ 
tus distinguishes 
three types in 
Britain. the large- 
limbed, red - haired 
Caledonii, the ruddy¬ 
faced, curly - haired 
Siluies, and the 
dwellers on the south 
coast of England, who 
resembled the Gauls. 



CELTIC WORDS IN OGHAM CHARACTERS 


Devised in Ireland for inscribing on stone, the Ogliam alphabet 
consisted of straight lines and dots. Two ancient Gaelic names 
are carved in Ogham on one edge of the Llywcll stone from 
Breconshire (left) ; the great monolith at Crag m Kerry (right) 
bears a similar inscription, a tracing of which is shown above. 

From British Museum and Macahster, 'Irish epigraphy* 
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The writers of classical antiquity differ 
as widely on the moral as on the racial 
qualities of the Gauls, and they show 
about the same qualifications for forming 
a judgement as Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with his eulogy of the noble savage, or 
Artemus Ward, with his ‘ Injuns is pizen, 
wherever found.’ Caesar and Livy describe 
them as being above all things religious; 
Cicero denies that they possess any 
feeling of piety and justice, Polybius says 
that they are perfidious; Strabo says 
that they have a simple 
Confused ideas and open nature, devoid 
of Celtic traits of guile. Pausanias extols 
the strategical skill of their 
leader when they attacked Delphi; Strabo 
says that they fought with courage, but 
without military ruses. Diodorus speaks 
of their being inordinately fond of gold ; 
Athenaeus asserts that some of them 
allowed no gold to enter their country. 
Some say that they were hospitable to 
strangers; Diodorus says that Heracles 
abolished among them the custom of 
sacrificing strangers. Cato declares that 
the Gauls of Gallia Cisalpina cultivated 
two arts with success—the art of war 
and the art of speaking. Polybius 
admits their skill in war, and also in 
agriculture, which Cato does not mention ; 
but he denies that they possess any other 
art. Diodorus tells us that the Gauls of 
Gallia Transalpina had an affectation for 
expressing themselves in enigmas, leaving 
it to the skill of their hearer to divine 
their meaning; Strabo apparently did not 
succeed in this mental exercise, for he 
says that they were silly and senseless. 

In short, the word ' Celtic,’ as a racial 
term, is devoid of scientific meaning; if 
it is used at all to denote communities of 
people, it must he employed in the strictly 
geographical sense given to it by ancient 
writers, or else as a convenient generic 
label for the Celtic-speaking peoples. 

This, however, is not a complete state¬ 
ment of the case. The parent language 
of the Celtic group must have developed 
in some single, probably isolated, com¬ 
munity, which we may presume to have 
had a certain racial uniformity. If we can 
find a place of origin, and determine the 
racial characters of its inhabitants in early 
times, then it is legitimate to regard those 


characters as distinguishing the original 
Celtic people. The French scholar D’Arbois 
de Jubainville has endeavoured to find 
such a place of origin, and he has fixed it 
in the region between the head-waters of 
the Rhine and those of the Danube. The 
reason for this choice is as follows. 

It is to be observed in most countries 
that the names of rivers are usually the 
oldest topographical terms on the map. 
It often happens that river names are un¬ 
intelligible, while the names of the places 
past which they flow—towns, villages, 
homesteads, rocks, mountains and so 
forth—are explicable with the help of 
languages still spoken, or known to have 
been spoken, in the neighbourhood. The 
river names are the sole survivors of yet 
older, prehistoric languages. 

D’Arbois argues that if a territory can 
be found in which the river names are 
predominantly Celtic, then that territory 
is the place where the Celtic languages 
were aboriginal. The region named above 
satisfies the conditions. If 
this be granted, we must Homeland of 
regard the short, stocky, Celtic folk 
moderately dark complex- 
ioned, broad-headed Alpine man as the 
racial Celt: a conclusion which leads us to 
the paradoxical result that Ireland, to-day 
the most enthusiastically Celtic of coun¬ 
tries, contains only a very moderate 
Celtic element in her population, and that 
many of the inhabitants of certain parts 
of ' Saxon ’ England are of Celtic blood. 

At the time when the Celtic language was 
in process of formation, Europe must have 
been occupied by a large number of small 
scattered communities, in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, separated each from the 
others by belts of forest land, and speaking 
a babel of different tongues, very few of 
them belonging to the Indo-European 
family. The ancestors of the Celtic- 
speakers must for a long time have lived 
in close connexion with the people who 
formed the Italian branch of tongues, of 
which Latin is the best known representa¬ 
tive ; for among the Indo-European 
families of languages, the Italian branch 
is that which conies most nearly into rela¬ 
tionship with the Celtic family. After these 
had hived off, the Celts seem to have 
begun a career of conquest Lhrough the 
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regions of Europe north, of the Alps, sub¬ 
duing one by one the small aboriginal 
communities; forcing their language, 
religion and culture upon them, but 
affecting their racial qualities very little. 

The history of the spread of the Celtic 
languages over Europe is very imper¬ 
fectly known. Place names, from Nerto- 
briga, ‘ the strong hill,’ in Spain, to 
Noviodunum, ‘ the new fortress,’ in 
Rumania, testify to their former wide 
extension: the map of Europe is strewn 
all over with Celtic wreckage. Stray scraps 
of information may be gleaned from 
various Greek and Roman writers ; but 
they are only scraps, and are not above 
suspicion in the matter of trustworthiness. 

The Greeks were fairly well acquainted 
with the Mediterranean coast, with which 
they had direct intercourse; but their in¬ 
formation about the geography of central 
and northern Europe was 
Loose meaning quite exiguous. Aristotle 
of word ‘ Celt ’ seems to have imagined that 
the Danube rises in the 
Pyrenees ; Strabo thought that the Cas¬ 
pian Sea opened into the Northern Ocean. 
The word ‘ Celt,’ used by writers such as 
these, resembles the word ' Austrian 1 as 
we were wont to use it unthinkingly in 
the days before the Great War, to denote 
all citizens of the Austrian empire, whether 
they were Germans, Magyars or Slavs. 

Plato speaks of the Celts as being war¬ 
like, in spite of their fondness for strong 
drink. Aristotle recommends as worthy 
of imitation their practice of hardening 
the physique of their children by clothing 
them in a light wrapper only during cold 
weather ; but he is less sympathetic to 
their excessive fearlessness, shown by the 
fact that they had no terror of earthquakes 
or of waves. Strabo quotes (but with 
characteristic incredulity) the statement 
of Ephorus to the effect that their youths 
were punished if they allowed themselves 
to become too fat to wear a certain girdle; 
from another authority, unnamed, he 
derives the information that they were 
so intrepid that if their houses were 
washed away by the sea they rebuilt them 
on the same place. 

But it is from a writer of the end of 
the second century b.c., Poseidonius of 
Apamea, that we obtain our fullest infor- 



CELTIC RAIDERS INTO ITALY 


During the third century B.c. Etruria was con 
tinuallv harried by predatory Celtic tribes, who 
are vividly represented ju fragments of an Etrus¬ 
can frieze These two Gauls have both dropped 

looted articles on turning to confront a foe 
From Rnsto^lzcff, ‘ Rome,' Clarendon Pi ess 

mation as to the social life of the Gauls. 
It is much to be regretted that the book 
in which he described his travels is lost, 
with the rest of his numerous writings; the 
fragments which survive—quotations em¬ 
bedded in the works of more fortunate but 
less deserving authors such as Alhenaeus, 
Strabo and Diodorus of Sicily—show us 
what a heavy loss this is. He was 
evidently a man of kindly and sympathetic 
nature, and a good observer. 

His travels included Gaul, and apparently 
extended to Belerion, that is, to Cornwall. 
He notes that the inhabitants of Britain 
dwelt in unpretentious houses, for the 
greater part of reeds and of wood. Their 
manner of life was simple and they knew 
nothing of the luxury born of riches. 

Speaking of Gaul, Poseidonius tells us 
how the rivers are frozen in winter, and 
how it was the custom to spread straw 
on the surface of the ice, to give travellers 
a sure foothold. The Gauls, he tells us 
further, made from barley a drink called 
' zythus ’; they also flavoured water with 
honey, and used it as a drink. There was 
abundance of gold in their country, and 
they made massive collars of it. In their 
temples and sacred enclosures were to be 
found large quantities of gold conseciated 
to the gods; but though they were very 
avaricious none of them dared to touch 
the stores for fear of their deities. 

The Gauls were tall, and had white 
skins. They had yellow hair, which they 
were in the habit of washing frequently 
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1 lie artistic genius of the Celts m the La Time 
period found its most adequate expression in the 
decoration of metal work Their distinctive 
form of ornament, partly floral, partly geometric, 
is seen m this bronze disk from Ireland. 


The Gauls liad already attained to a very lu 
standard of artistry during La Tfene I. The 
bronze harness pieces wcie discovered in t 
chariot-burial of Somme Bionne (see page 151 


Both bronze and iron were worked by the Celts with supreme skill, Althc 
(left) that was found in the pit grave at Aylesford, shown m page 1521, seen 
upon a Greek type, the design on the ornamental band (made clear be) 
distinctively Celtic style Even more highly finished are the objects of wroue 
Which probably supported an altar or sacrificial slab (upper) and fire-dogs of 
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RICH DECORATION ON BRITISH SHIELD 
The oblong shields of the Celts, of bronze or wood reinforced 
with metal, were often artistically ornamented, like this example 
from Lincolnshire. The patterns of its bosses (left), and the 
stylised boar—once riveted on, now lost, but recognizable 
from the discoloured metal—are designs of extraordinary skill. 

Bnhsh Museum 


THE CELTIC PEOPLES 

in a decoction of lime, in order 
to make it lustrous. They 
brushed their hair up to the 
top of the head, and thence 
to the nape of the neck. Some 
shaved the beard, while others 
allowed it to grow to a 
moderate length. The nobles 
shaved the cheeks, but allowed 
the moustache to grow until 
it covered the mouth. 

During meals they did not 
sit upon benches, but on hides 
of dogs or of wolves spread 
upon the ground; and the 
youngest children, boys and 
girls, acted as attendants. At 
the side were blazing fires 
upon which were cauldrons, 
and spits upon which were 
entire quarters of meat. The 
best part of the joint was 
offered to the chief men as 
an honour. Passing strangers 
were invited to partake in the 
banquets, and it was a point 
of etiquette not to ask their 
names or their business until 
the feast was over. 

The food consisted of large 
quantities of meat and gravy, 
accompanied by a few loaves. 

The table manners of the Gauls 
were hardly up to modern standards, for 
it seems to have been the fashion for the 
diners to take the whole joint with both 
hands, and to gnaw off mouthfuls, ' after 
the manner of lions. ’ The party sat in a 
circle, he who was most distinguished by 
military prowess, lineage or wealth in the 
middle, and the other guests arranged on 
each side, in regular order of precedence. 
Behind each guest stood his armour 
bearer, with his large oblong shield. The 
attendant spearmen sat in a circle by 
themselves. In wealthy companies the 
drink was Massilian wine ; the poorer folk 
drank ' corma,' a sort of beer brewed from 
wheat and sweetened with honey. They 
drank from a common cup, carried round 
by an attendant boy, who began at the 
right-hand end and worked round to the 
left. Frequently words would lead to 
quarrels, and these to duels a outrance, for 
the Gauls held life to be ot no account. 


Before a battle one would go in front 
of the lines, and would challenge the 
bravest of the enemy to a duel; and 
should any of the combatants accept the 
challenge, his side would sing the prowess 
of their ancestors and vaunt their own 
deeds, heaping the while abuse and reviling 
upon the enemy. Slaughtered enemies 
were beheaded, and the heads were hung 
on the necks of the horses ; when carried 
home they were embalmed, and either 
preserved m caskets or nailed on the 
houses. This custom at first repelled 
Poseidonius, though in time he became 
accustomed to it—-just as Londoneis 
became indifferent to similar sights which 
might have been seen on Temple Bar 
down to the eighteenth century. 

When travelling, and in war, the Gauls 
rode in two-horse chariots; if used for 
fighting, each of them accommodated a 
fighting man and a charioteer. 
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They v.oie tunics dyed in many colours, 
with variegated flowers embroidered upon 
them, and a ley-wear called ‘ bracae,’ 
breeches Thev had striped cloaks fas¬ 
tened at the shoulder with brooches. 
Their defensive armour consisted of a 
shield of the height of a man, often 
ornamented with bronze figures of animals 
very artistically worked, and a bronze 
helmet with large projections, giving the 
wearer the appearance of one of huge 
stature. They used clumsy war trumpets 
of strange shape, which emitted a hollow 
sound calculated to inspire terror. 

Their faces were grim, and their voices 
deep and gruff. In conversation they 
affected short epigrammatic sentences, and 
were given to dramatic gestures. They 
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exaggerated in lauding themselves, or in 
belittling others ; but they were acute- 
minded, and were not inept in receiving 
instruction. The northern tribes, however, 
and those bordering on the Scythians, 
were even said to practise cannibalism. 

The Gauls had bards, who sang panegy¬ 
rics and satires, accompanying themselves 
upon instruments resem¬ 
bling lyres. They also had Gaulish Bards 
druids, who were highly and Druids 
honoured philosophers and 
theologians; and likewise soothsayers, who 
predicted the future from inspection of 
the entrails of victims and from the flight 
of birds. These men of learning had 
great influence in peace and in war; 
sometimes they would even throw them¬ 
selves between two opposing 
armies and pacify them. 

To a certain extent these 
selections from the reports of 
eye-witnesses can be confirmed 
by archaeological or literary 
evidence. The mode of dress¬ 
ing the hair, the costume, the 
chariots are represented to the 
life on the remarkable series 
of bronze buckets and other 
figured objects that have been 
found in central Europe and 
northern Italy, and that are 
among the most valuable relics 
that the Hallstatt period has 
bequeathed to us (see pages 
942-3). The orderly arrange¬ 
ment of the banqueting hall at 
Tara, as it is reported to us 
by Irish manuscript authorities, 
illustrates the description of 
the Gaulish feasts. 

The ancient Irish romance 
called The Feast of. Bricriu 
turns on the custom of giving 
the chief portion of meat to 
the chief man present; and the 
subsequent fight illustrates the 
stormy scenes of which Posei- 
donius makes mention. The 
tale of the Cattle Raid of 
Ciialnge gives us illustrations 
of the chariots with their 
fighting man and their chario¬ 
teer. The preservation of the 
head of a conquered foe 



ENDURING WORK OF CELTIC ARMOURERS 
Bronze helmets -were worn by the Gauls from early times. The 
tall, conical specimens seen above (upper) are of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b,c„ and were probably copied from Greek models. Of 
the casques with projecting neck guards, one (lower left) is of 
the second century B.c., the other a later British pattern. 

British Museum 
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ALIEN MANNERS FINELY REPRESENTED BY MEANS OF CELTIC ART 
In North Italy the original metallurgical art of the later Hallstatt civilization underwent notable 
refinement, probably as a result of contact with Etruscan uleals. These two strips of reliefs, 
developed from the bronze pail in page 11O6, found near Bologna, represent scenes of everyday 
Etruscan life—a procession of priests and priestesses with sacrifices (top) and levellers making music 
(below)—but are plainly the work of a non-Etruscan craftsman under Late Hallstatt influence. 

After MonUhus, ' Civilisation primitive cn Italic ' 

reappears in Irish literature in the tale of It has been supposed by some writers 
the Swine of Mac Da Tho. The joint of that it was Celtic tribes who introduced 
meat passed from hand to hand is heard the bronze culture into England. Certainly 
of again in the Life of S. Senan, as it is the introduction into that country of the 
contained in the manuscript known as bronze culture coincides with the appear- 
The Book of Lismore. A certain bishop ance of an intrusive broad-headed race, 
was voyaging with a company of pilgrims, which we may presume to have been its 
Their ship was struck by a sudden storm, introducers. But although the Celtic 
The bishop happened at the moment to have languages and culture probably originated 
the joint in Ins hand, and going with it on among a tribe of this Alpine stock, it does 
deck he blessed the air, and sought the not by any means follow that all the people 
protection of S. Senan, thus obtaining a of Alpine stock were Celtic-speaking, nor 
favourable wind. that all the Celtic-speaking people were 

The cup passed round the guests is akin of the Alpine stock. It is indeed more than 
to the cup of slumber which Grainne, probable that at the beginning of the 
daughter of king Cormac mac Airt, passed Bronze Age in northern Europe—say 
round her guests before her elopement 2500-2000 B.c.—the community with speci- 
with Diarmait. The practice of incitation, fically ' Celtic ’ characteristics was com- 
by praise or by revilement, meets us not paratively small; whereas the testimony 
infrequently in the surviving fragments of of ancient graves and their osteological 
ancient Irish literature, as well as in the contents shows that the Alpine stock was 
medieval and early modern folk tales then spread over a wider territory than it 
which of ten preserve archaic reminiscences, occupied in later times. It has had to 
Many of the ancient war trumpets are yield, step by step, to the aggressive 
extant, and reveal no little skill in metal- ‘peaceful penetration’ of the Nordic 
working (see page 944). peoples, slowly absorbing for themselves 
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all the good lands in plains and valleys, 
and pressing the round-heads up into the 
mountains. The diffusion of ‘ Celticity ’ 
throughout Europe coincides with the 
spread of iron rather than with that of 
bronze. 

In the countries bordering on the 
eastern Mediterranean iron began to be 
used, roughly, about 1000 b.Ci— perhaps 
a little earlier. In the heart of Europe 
it began somewhere about Soo b.c. {see 
Chap. 30). In the north-west of Europe 
it does not certainly appear till about 
400-350 B.c. Strictly speaking, the Iron 
Age is still in progress, and is likely to 
last down to the final depopulation of 
the world, as it is improbable that any 
material will henceforth be found to 
supersede iron for most of the purposes 


for which it is used. But in dealing with 
European archaeology it is convenient to 
restrict the Iron Age to the time of the 
greatest extension of the Roman empire—■ 
say about A.d. 100—as this fact of history 
introduced completely new conditions, 
and there are more convenient bases of 
classification for the later periods. 

This epoch of nine or ten centuries is 
divided into two periods, each called after 
some place which has yielded typical 
remains. The first of these is named after 
Hallstatt, a village about thirty miles 
from Salzburg, the site of a great ceme¬ 
tery of the earlier stages of the Iron Age. 
The second is named after La Tene, the 
site of an ancient military station on the 
shore of Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland, 
belonging to the second Iron Age phase. 


Anthropoid Swords 


La Tene. II 


La Tine III. 



___ t , _ 

CHANGING STYLES OF SWORDS MARK VARIATIONS IN CELTIC CULTURE" 

^ tip forms and periods of Celtic culture had its characteristic varieties of swords The 
m thC Hallstatt era-a massive weapon of iron, with an ivory and 

amber pommel, Light and short during the first La Tene stage, swords became progressively heavier 

JabWk Url T g |, P ^ periods, being further distinguished by their ornamental 

scabbards. The so-called anthropoid swords were developed from a Hallstatt prototype. 

British Museum and DicheleUt, 'La collection Milton' ^ 
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SIMPLE JEWELRY OF THE GAULS 


The wearing of personal ornaments would appear to have 
been, universal among the Gauls. Here is a rare bronze 
collar with two bracele's of glass in the centre; above it, 
a bronze bracelet (left) and one of coloured beads, The other 
two objects are earrings of gold, shell-like in their fineness. 

British Museum 


The characteristics of Hallstatt 
culture are described in Chapter 30. 

For our purpose the important fact 
is the geographical distribution 
of their remains. The Hallstatt 
civilization is practically confined 
to eastern and southern Europe. 

While it was there dominant, 
western and northern Europe were 
still in the later phases of their 
Bronze Age. 

The form of culture especially 
associated with the Celtic peoples 
in northern and central Europe is, 
therefore, the later phase of the 
Iron Age, named after La Tene. 

This settlement was discovered 
at the outlet of Lake Neuchatel, 
in the course of engineering works 
undertaken to lower the level of 
the water of the lake so as to 
reclaim land around its shore. 

Close to the place where the river 
Thidle flows out of the lake there 
was a shallow place before the 
drainage operations, which became un¬ 
covered by the lowering of the waters. 
This shallow proved to be a bank of peat 
overlaid with gravel. The gravel con¬ 


tained fragments of Roman pottery and 
tiles, as well as Roman coins; the peat 
contained the remains of a village of 
pre-Roman date. 


SOW ' * ’* t 



CULTURAL PROGRESS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE PATTERNS OF BROOCHES 


The three periods of La Tone culture each had a distinctive form of fibula, or brooch. In that 
of La Tfene I the foot curved upwards and backwards to meet the bow, to which, however, it was 
not fastened ; whereas in La Tene II, while also curving backwards, it was secured to the bow by 
a collar. In the fibulae of La Tfene III the foot was bent inwards to meet the underside of the 
bow with which it coalesced (see centre specimen), and latterly became a solid, decorated plate. 

British Museum 
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On investigation, the ‘ village ’ proved 
t n have been a military station, estab- 
li-hf'd to guard a bridge over the Thiele, 
on the road trom Constance to Geneva. 
This was suggested by the large quantity 
of weapons and muniments of war found 
on the site, as contrasted with the small 
quantity of peisonal ornaments. The 
settlement iiad come to a violent end : 
skulls with swoid-gashes were found, and 
all manner of goods were cast pell-mell 
into the old bed of the river, which had 



USED IN GAULISH FUNERARY RITES 

Domestic vessels were customarily interred with 
the dead. The Somme Bionne grave (opposite) 
contained a bronze flagon with a handle attach¬ 
ment of Celtic design (here enlarged), and a Greek 
fifth century kylix giving the date of the tomb. 
British Museum 

The remains were clearly not Roman, 
and as clearly not of the earlier Hallstatt 
culture; they fall between the two, and 
must be assigned to somewhere between 
500 B.c. and a.d. 100. Their especial 


characteristics have been found exempli¬ 
fied over the greater part of Europe. 

The La Tene culture is divided into 
three periods, each of about two hundred 
years duration : La Tene I from 500 to 
300 b c , La Tene II from 300 to 100 b.c., 
La Tone III from 100 b.c. to a.d. ioo. 
Some authorities would 
continue this nomencla- The Periods of 
ture still further, calling La Tene Culture 
the period of the Roman 
domination of the Celtic and some of the 
Teutonic countries La Tene IV, and 
dividing the subsequent centuries into 
four more periods, La Tene V (a.d. 
200-400), VI (400-600), VII (600-800), 
and VIII (S00-1050). But though un¬ 
doubtedly there is a basis of La Tfene 
influence in the culture of these later 
centuries, it is more convenient to separate 
them from the pre-Roman period in view 
of the profound changes made, first, by 
the spread of the Roman empire, and 
subsequently by Christianity. 

The three periods of La Tone culture 
are distinguished by certain points of 
difference in some of their productions. 
The swords of La Tene I, which did not 
extend to Great Britain, Ireland, northern 
Germany or Scandinavia, had straight- 
edged blades of moderate size, and were 
kept in scabbards with open-work decora¬ 
tion on the chapes or ferules. Helmets 
of beaten bronze, torques, bracelets and 
elaborate belt-clasps are found in deposits 
of this period. Ornaments of Graeco- 
Italian workmanship were imported to the 
provinces where this culture was indigenous 
—testimony to the existence of trade. 

The fibulae (brooches) resemble the 
ordinary safety-pins of commerce in that 
they consist of a bar or wire of metal, 
which, beginning at the point,-has the 
following details in its course—point, pin, 
spring, bow and catch or foot. In the La 
Tene fibula the metal wire is prolonged 
beyond the catch, and curved upwards 
and backwards so as to touch the bow 
about the middle of its outer surface. In 
those of La Tene I there is simple contact 
at this point, the end of the metal not 
being secured in any way. 

The normal method of disposing of the 
dead in this period was by burial, though 
cremation was also practised to somo 
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MILITARY GEAR BURIED WITH WARRIOR 
During the period of La Tene a dead man's rvar-chariot and 
weapons were sometimes entombed with him, as in this grave 
at Somme Bionne. The position of the skeleton between the 
wheels, with the bridle trappings of two horses beyond its feet, 
shows that it originally rested on the chariot’s axle and pole. 

BriJis/t A/useum, ^farel Collection 


extent. In the north of 
France warriors were some¬ 
times buried in their chariots. 

The immigrant tribe of the 
Paiisii, who colonised part of 
what is now Yorkshire, carried 
this custom with them. 

Remains of the second 
period of La Tene culture 
have been found over all 
northern and western Europe. 

The swords of this period are 
longer than those of La Tene I, 
and with slightly rounded tip ; 
there is a guard at the junc¬ 
tion of the blade and the hilt, 
to prevent the owner’s hand 
from slipping, which is not 
found in the swords of the 
previous period. This guard, 
in the second period, is grace¬ 
fully curved, resembling the 
outline of a bell. The open¬ 
work scabbard ferules dis¬ 
appear, and metal chains take 
the place of straps for securing 
the sword to the waist. 

Shields are made of wood, 
but garnished with metal 
ornaments and mountings; 
there is an ' umbo,’ in the 
shape of a half cylinder, at 
the centre. 

Coins begin to appear— 
barbarous copies of classical 
originals. Glass bracelets are 
also found, and spiral linger 
and arm rings of metal are 
common. Importations from 
classical centres are, if anything, more 
frequent. Fibulae resemble in shape 
those of the previous period, but the end 
of the metal is no longer left free; it is 
secured by a small rivet or otherwise. 
Burial was a much more usual funerary 
practice than cremation, though the latter 
was not unknown. Chariot-burials, how¬ 
ever, have been abandoned. 

In La T&ne III we find a tendency to 
degeneration in the manifestations of 
culture. The swords are as in the pre¬ 
ceding period, but the graceful curved 
guard is gone ; in its place there is a 
straight bar. Scabbards are made as a 
rule of metal, and are strengthened by 


ladder-like ribs of metal crossing the side 
at intervals. The umbo of the typical 
shield of La Tene III is hemispherical in 
shape, not the half-cylinder of La Tene II. 
Keys now first appear; and writing is 
found scratched on potsherds. Bracelets 
with the open ends worked into spirals, 
and globular pendants, are common. In 
the fibula, the free end is no longer bent 
upwards, but downwards, so that it 
passes underneath the bow and touches it 
on the inner side. Cremation is the com¬ 
moner method of disposing of the dead. 

Objects throughout the La Tene period, 
especially those of metal, are decorated 
with the characteristic ornament of the 
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time. This is a very beautiful and artistic 
phase of decorative art, so distinctive in 
its character that, when the eye has once 
become accustomed to it, it cannot mistake 
it for any other school of ornamentation. 
And \ et it is almost impossible to express 
its characteristics in words. It is not 
wholly floral, nor yet wholly geometrical; 
it is a most happy combination of both. 

A geometrical basis is generally assumed; 
but it is of a very free nature, not hide¬ 
bound bji cramping considerations of 
mechanical symmetry, 

Character of which, indeed, is avoided 
Celtic ornament almost as carefully as in 
' Japanese art. The frame¬ 
work is then overlaid with a rich floral 
treatment, the leaf of the honeysuckle 
being the chief inspiration ; so that the 
geometrical basis is often most difficult to 
trace. Nowhere was this art more suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated than in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Famous examples are the 
shield found in the Thames at Battersea, 
now m the British Museum (see colour 
plate facing page 1521); the gold collar 
found at Broighter, near Limavady in the 
North of Ireland; the monumental stone 
at Turoe House, near Loughrea, Co. 
Galway; and the bucket from the ceme¬ 
tery at Aylesford in Kent. 

In English books it is the custom to 
speak of La Tene decoration as ‘ Late 
Celtic ’—a term for which there is not 
much justification If we use this term we 
shall be obliged to call the art of Celtic 
Christianity ‘ Later Celtic,’ which would 
be clumsy. The French archaeologists 
often use the name ' Mameen' in reference 
to the important burials of the First La 
T&ne period that have been found in the 
department of Marne. The name La T6ne 
itself is not wholly free from-objection, for 
it exalts unduly a site which is neither 
the oldest nor the richest, but happened 
to be the first to attract scientific atten¬ 
tion ; the site actually belongs to La Tene 
II, and its yield of characteristic orna¬ 
ments has been comparatively scanty. 
Still less can it claim to be in any sense a 
centre from which this phase of civilization 
took its rise. We must remember that 
the name is only a label, and that it is 
convenient to retain it as such because it 
is used by the majority of scholars. It 
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has at least the advantage of expressing 
the essential unity of the civilization of 
western Europe during the Iron Age. 

It might have been expected that the 
use of iron would have spread more 
rapidly over Europe than it actually did. 
Its slow diffusion can be most satisfactorily 
accounted for on the hypothesis that its 
processes were a secret: a secret jealously 
guarded by those in possession of it. The 
Great Powers of the world to-day dis¬ 
courage gun running among peoples likely 
to become rebels or enemies ; those who 
knew the arts of iron working in ancient 
times discouraged their extension among 
peoples who with the aid of iron would 
have become capable of making weapons 
as good as their own. 

The advantage of iron was twofold; 
not only were iron weapons immeasurably 
superior to weapons of bronze, but those 
to whom iron was accessible were inde¬ 
pendent of the uncertainties, vicissitudes 
and limitations of the tin trade. Tin was 
an essential ingredient of bronze; but 
there was only a limited number of 
sources of supply of this metal open to 
Europeans. Whenever these should be 
closed by hostilities or otherwise, it was 
difficult for those shut out from the tin 
trade to equip an army adequately. 

It is quite clear that the art of the smith 
was regarded as a mystery. Both in 
Teutonic and in Celtic folk-lore the smith 
is a magician: in that 
Strange, semi - magical Guarded Mystery 
rune called The Breast- of Smith-craft 
plate of S. Patrick the 
speaker prays for the strong protection of 
the Holy Trinity ' against the spells of 
women, smiths and druids.’ And there 
is good reason to believe that it was 
the Celtic ' community . which somehow 
became acquainted with the mystery of 
smith-craft, and by its aid spread their 
conquests directly or indirectly over the 
greater part of northern Europe, and thus 
overlaid so many diverse peoples of 
northern and central Europe with a veneer 
of Celtic culture. 

The possession of iron gave those who 
had it a superiority over Bronze Age 
people similar to the advantage enjoyed 
by the possessors of the latest types of 
rifles over wielders of flintlocks and blunder- 
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metal work FROM CELTIC BRITAIN MARVELLOUSLY ENGRAVED AND ENAMELLED 

wi« tif* W ? S a Celtic art, nowhere practised with greater success than m Britain, Red 

thno m co our fi r -st employed, in imitation of coral, others being added after the Roman conquest— 
■ Nos ’ 5 and 8 are early. Nos. i and 6 are engraved scabbards, with a hilt; No 3 a gold and 
er pm set with amber; No. 7 a mirror-back ; the enamelled objects are probably horse trappings. 
r* face Page i 5ao BnhsH Museum 
















Much of the enamel on the bronze objects in 
this and the preceding page had cracked away, 
and is here restored. I. The bionze shield 
found in the Thames at Eatteisea, dating from 
the beginning of this era. 2 Bronze bridle-bit 
3. Object in form of an armlet, but too heavy 
for personal wear. 4 Harness ornament 
Bnltslt Musfluvi 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CRAFTSMANSHIP AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ISLAND CELTS 


The coral for which red enamel was a substitute was credited, with magi co-religious propci ties, and 
so too was jet Hence the ]et necklace (6) was not merely ornamental, and perhaps the black colour- 
mg of No. 8 m the preceding page was intended to imitate jet. Above (5) a necklace of blue beads 
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busses. The introduction of 
iron must therefore inevitably 
have brought much unrest in 
its train. Precisely similar 
disturbances had taken place 
long before, when iron had 
made its way into the Aegean 
area ; it resulted in a total 
collapse of the stability of the 
Bronze Age peoples of that 
region, and of their civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Let us take Ireland as a test 
case. If Ireland had been 
from the first in touch with 
the Celtic world, we cannot 
doubt that she would have 
shared in the earlier stages 
of the iron culture. But this 
is far from being the case. A 
few—a very few—objects of 
the Hallstatt period have 
been found in Ireland; a 
quite insignificant number in 
comparison with the wealth 
of antiquities of all sorts 
which the country has yielded. 
Even the first stage of the La 


ARMED IN HIS TOMB 
In this typical La Tine II 
grave found at Montfer- 
caut remains ol sword, 
spear and shield accom¬ 
panied the skeleton, 
British Museum 


RICH FURNITURE OF PIT GRAVE 

The dead were usually cremated in La Tfene III, 
and. the ashes buried in vases. To this period 
belong the pit graves found at Aylesford ; that 
shown here (in section) contains bronze utensils 
as well as the cinerary earthenware. 

British Museum, 1 Iron Age Guide ’ 


Tene period is unknown. A 
continuous iron culture does 
not begin until the second La 
Tene period, say about 300- 
350 B.C. Everything earlier 
than this is just as much an 
accidental ' wanderer ’ as the 
Chinese or Oceanic curiosities 
that may be seen in a modern 
drawing-room. The inference 
surely must be that there was 
an Iron Age invasion of the 
country in the beginning of 
the second La Tene penod, 
and as the inhabitants before 
this event were Bronze Age 
aborigines, who there is no 
reason to suppose were Celtic 
or even necessarily Indo- 
European in speech, we infer 
that here at least the iron cul¬ 
ture and the Celtic culture were 
introduced simultaneously and 
by the same people. 

The Celticisation of Ireland 
advanced very slowly. In the 
map of Ireland that can be 
reconstructed from the data 
given us by Ptolemy, in the 
second century a.d., most of the tribes 
living on the sea coast still bear non-Celtic 
names, with the exception of those in 
the south-east. It was this part of the 
country, as other evidence also leads us to 
believe, that was originally.invaded by the 
Celts. There can be little doubt that its 
objective was the Wicklow goldfields. 

One of the most interesting and in¬ 
structive aspects of the Celticisation of 
central and northern Europe is to be seen 
in the domain of religion. It is lamentable 
that we have no early native texts from 
the Continental Celts with the exception 
of a few inscriptions, which are only par¬ 
tially intelligible, and the invaluable 
Coligny calendar, which gives us a tanta¬ 
lising glimpse into an organization of no 
little complexity ; this document alone is 
enough to assure us that the Continental 
Celts were by no means the uncultured 
barbarians that their enemies and de¬ 
tractors represent. After the Romanisa- 
tion of Gaul, the old gods were assimilated, 
superficially, to the deities of the Roman 
conquerors ; and devotees, who wished to 
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CELTIC DESIGN IN SCULPTURE 
Sculptors as well as smiths of the La Tene period 
used the standard floral-geometric ornament of 
Celtic art, as in this monolith at Turoe House (Co. 
Galway) The scrolls that cover it seem to have 
been carved to mutate embossed metal work. 

Cast ui British Museum 

express their gratitude to these gods for 
favours received, erected tablets and altars 
to them under their old names and their 
new, side by side. For example, a man was 
thankful that a friend had come safe from 
battle, and so erected an altar to a deity 
whom he called Mars Caturix. Caturix 
means ' battle - king, 1 and was un¬ 
doubtedly the name of an old 
war god of the district who 
had become assimilated to the 
war god of Rome. 

If now we analyse the very 
numerous names of these local 
divinities, which have been 
preserved on monuments like 
this, we find that they fall into 
two classes. Some, by far the 
larger number, are purely local 
divinities. There is, as a rule, 
only one monument surviving 
to bear the name of each; if 
there should be more than one, 
thej' are all found together in 
one place or at most in One 
district. Often they bear a 


name evidently derived from the name of 
the place where they are found—or per¬ 
haps vice versa, in some cases. Thus, the 
god (Mercurius) Dumiates appears in the 
ancient sanctuary on the summit of the 
sacred mountain now called Puy de Dome, 
and nowhere else. 

Many of the names are Celtic in apparent 
form and meaning, but others are not 
capable of interpretation by any Celtic 
roots known to us. And even the Celti- 
cised names may be mere corruptions, as 
remote from the original sense as some 
Anglicised forms of Celtic place names. 
The process that evolved the map name 
Dogs' Bay in Co. Galway, from the 
original ' Port na bhfeadog ’ (pronounced 
Port na vyadog, and meaning ‘Plovers' 
bay ’), is certainly not modem. It may 
have been in foolish jest that Mark Twain 
and his friends called their Oriental 
guides ‘Ferguson,’ and the Oriental vil¬ 
lages which they visited ‘ Jacksonville ’ 
and the like, because ' they could not 
master their dreadful " foreign " names.’ 
But such lazy corruptions have been 
perpetrated in earnest by conquerors 
throughout the centuries. 

Besides these petty local and seem¬ 
ingly aboriginal deities, there is a small 
minority of the names of gods which are 
to be found universally over the whole 
extension of the Celtic languages. Grannos, 
equated to Apollo, Esus, equated, appa¬ 
rently, to Mercurius, are examples of this. 
The explanation seems clear. The petty 
gods that form the first group were the 



ARTISTIC WORK OF GAULISH POTTERS 
One of the arts successfully cultivated by the Celts was potter 

Th»„T any ° f Vf 117 ve ? sels hava great beauty and distmctic 
ihese vases of burnished ware from Gaul are graceful in fori 
and are pamted with the curved and conventionally i\ol 
designs which characterise the art of the La Time period. 
British Museum 
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local gods of mountains, water¬ 
falls, healing springs, etc., 
which were worshipped by the 
neolithic aborigines, each in 
his own region. The Celtic 
invaders came with their iron 
weapons ; they absorbed the 
gods of the newly conquered 
territory, assimilating their 
names to their own phonetic 
traditions, while at the same 
time they imported their own 
pantheon, consisting originally 
in the local gods of their own 
land of origin. 

To trace chronologically the 
progress of Celtic conquest 
over the Continent north of 
the Alps is impossible. We 
have no materials for doing so. 
It must have been a matter of 
many centuries, but it never 
found its chronicler ; at least, 
if it did, the records which he 
compiled are lost for ever. Livy 
gives us one brief glimpse. 
He tells us that in the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus, king of 
Rome, there was a good and 



CELTIC DEITY WITH ROMAN COMPEERS 


Of the religion of the Celts we know little, but the images and 
Romanised names of many of their deities survive. The Gaulish 
Cernunnos, god of prosperity, is represented in this bas-relief 
seated between Apollo and Mercury. He is dressed in Celtic 
fashion, even having the characteristic metal collar 

il/nstiim ; p'wlo, Gxra'idon 



GODS WORSHIPPED BY GAULISH TRIBES 
Few Gaulish deities had more than regional influence. Among 
those widely reverenced was the god identified with Jupiter; 
in the image seen above Heft) he is holding thunderbolt and 
wheel, with bronze symbols hanging from his shoulder. The 
cross-legged attitude of the other deity is typically Gaulish. 

Music des Anhquitis Nationals , SaiiU-Gerinam-en-Laye 


upright king of the people of 
the Bituriges, by name Ambi- 
gatus. During his reign Gaul 
was so full of crops and of 
men that it could scarcely be 
governed. Feeling the advance 
of old age, Ambigatus abdi¬ 
cated, and divided his, kingdom 
between his sister’s sons, Bel- 
lovesus and Segovesus. This 
story Livy tells as a preliminary 
incident to the first entry of the 
Gauls into world-history, their 
invasion of central Italy and 
sack of Rome in 390 b.c. (see 
page 1252): .He seems to imply 
that the rule of Ambigatus was 
not confined to the Bituriges, 
but that he exercised a kind of 
empire over all the warring 
communities of Gaul. 

But the story can hardly be 
authentic history. It is indeed 
something more valuable than 
history. It is a saga, or 
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rather the attenuated abstract of a saga. 
The old king stripping himself of his 
kingdom is kin to, if not identical with, 
the Lear of whose legend Shakespeare 
makes such impressive use. The names 
are genuinely Celtic, and must have come 
from some Celtic source. The inherit¬ 
ance, not by the sons of Ambigatus but 
by his sister’s sons, is a yet earlier 
feature and seems to indicate that the 
saga had its roots in an antiquity yet more 
remote than the Gauls of Livy’s time. 
The same law of succession governed the 
kingship of the aboriginal Piets of Scotland. 

We need not doubt that the tale was 
actually told in some Celtic tongue, and 
even that it was written 
Survival of down in a Celtic tongue, 
a Celtic Saga Livy was a native of Padua 
in northern Italy ; he might 
conceivably have had some acquaintance 
with the Gaulish language and have been 
able to decipher a narrative written in 
it. The Gaulish inscriptions, and certain 
details reported by Caesar and others, 
show that the Gauls could write : Caesar 
captured Gaulish dispatches; Poseidonius 
saw those standing around a funeral pyre 
writing letters and casting them on the 
flames, so that the dead might carry 
them to their friends who had already 
passed over to the other world. This waif 
of tradition, preserved in an alien litera¬ 
ture, suggests to us that the Conti¬ 
nental Celts, like those of the islands, 
possessed a saga literature, and that 
among the crimes of the so-called Pax 
Romana is to be counted the extinction 
of this ancient picture of a forgotten life. 

The Gaulish advance into Italy, which 
culminated in the sack of Rome in 390 B.c., 
was probably an incident in the same 
movement which led to the Celtic colonisa¬ 
tion of Ireland. There must have been 
much unrest among the Celtic and Celti- 
cised folk of the time, expressed in a 
search for fresh fields of conquest. Their 
territories were too cramped, and they 
were seeking outlets for expansion. 

It is difficult to avoid connecting these 
events with the economic changes that 
must necessarily have resulted from the 
introduction of iron. Iron gave better 
and stronger weapons to the warrior, more 
■efficient tools to the husbandman ; and 


thus ambition was stimulated. We may 
perhaps see a reminiscence of the terror 
which the flashing iron blades inspired 
among the bronze-using aboriginal tribes 
in an element of Irish folklore. The 
Sword of Light is ever the quest of the 
hero—the brilliant blade, which never 
fails of its mark, and the wounding from 
which is always fatal. 

The same century witnessed a pic¬ 
turesque incident in another part of 
Celtdom. In 335 b.c. Alexander the 
Great was about to set forth on the 
Eastern expedition which has gripped the 
imagination of men ever since. It was 
necessary to safeguard his kingdom during 
his absence from troublesome neighbours, 
and to secure that end he called in the 
aid of the Celts. The heads of certain 
Celtic communities came to visit him, 
and he made terms with them, arranging 
that theji should protect Macedonia from 
invasion while he was away. 

In the course of the banquet he asked 
them what was it that they feared most. 
Perhaps he had heard from his master 
Aristotle of the fearlessness of the Celts ; 
doubtless he expected that diplomacy and 
politeness would suggest to them the 
advisability of paying a compliment to 
their host, and to the alliance which he 
had condescended to make with them. 
But instead of the expected answer, all 
that they said was that they feared lest 
the sky should fall upon them ! Alexander 
pocketed his chagrin, but when his guests 
had departed he expressed his vexation 
to his courtiers by exclaiming : ‘ What 
braggarts these Celts are ! ' 

Yet it may well be that he misjudged 
them. They had sworn allegiance to him ; 
presumably by the oaths 
by which they had been Alexander and 
accustomed to bind them- the Celts 
selves in such transactions. 

Now we learn from Irish literature that 
oaths by the celestial phenomena—by sun 
and moon, day and night, as well as by 
earth and sky—were in common use; and 
that it was believed that these, or the 
gods who presided over them, would take 
vengeance upon a perjurer. We read of 
one king who had taken such an oath, 
and when he broke his word was struck by 
lightning. Instead of the futile and silly 
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DEGENERATING MACEDONIAN INFLUENCE ON COINS 
The gold stater of Philip II of Macedon (i) afforded a model 
for Gaulish and British mints The design was ingeniously 
adapted in a coin of the Bellovaci (2) ; but later a single horse 
replaced the chariot, and the head was conventionalised (3, 4), 
eventually becoming a mere pattern (5, 6). 

British Museum 


flattery for which the young 
king was looking, the Celtic 
envoys gravely told him that 
the one thing which they 
dreaded was the consequence 
of violating the solemn oath 
which they had just taken ; 
that he might look to them to 
do their duty to him without 
fear of man, and with a very 
real fear of God. They had 
actually paid him the most 
delicate compliment in their 
power. But it is ever the fate 
of the Celt to be misunder 
stood; his intellect is too 
subtle for the grosser brands 
of humanity with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Twelve years later Alex¬ 
ander stood in Babylon, a 
conqueror; and his faithful 
Celtic allies were among those 
who sent messengers to con¬ 
gratulate him. Alexander, we may well 
believe, sent them away with large gifts 
of money—and most likely the Mace¬ 
donian coins which the envoys brought 
back with them supplied the models upon 
which the majority of the native Gaulish 
and British coins were based. These 
certainly are barbaric copies of Mace¬ 
donian originals. 

In the century following the Gaulish 
sack of Rome there took place a second 
incident of the same kind : the attack 
upon Delphi in the year 
Gaulish attack 279. The invasion is pic- 

on Delphi turesquely described in 
excerpts from earlier his¬ 
torians preserved by Pausanias. No 
special reason for the invasion is assigned; 
but it must have been partly desire for 
plunder, and partly the external mani¬ 
festation of movements within the Celtic 
world, of which we have no historical 
record, and can know only from their 
reactions upon the civilizations of classical 
antiquity. The Gauls, we are told, live 
on the shore of a distant sea, which ebbs 
and flows—a phenomenon always impres¬ 
sive to writers accustomed to the tideless 
Mediterranean—and which is not navig¬ 
able at its farthest part; an observation 
that probably refers to the thick pack-ice 


which rendered navigation difficult near 
the Arctic circle. To these people Greece 
offered tempting baits. Several attempts 
seem to have been made upon it about the 
time of which we are speaking. 

The first was under the leadership of 
one Cambaules, who succeeded only in 
penetrating as far as Thrace. A second 
and more formidable expedition was then 
fitted out to attack the country at three 
points. One army under Cerethrius was to 
attack Thrace ; a second under Brennus 
and Acichorius went against Paeonia; 
and a third under Bolgius made for 
Macedonia and Illyria. This triple expedi¬ 
tion was also a comparative failure; but 
Brennus would not be discouraged. He 
persisted in stimulating his people with the 
expectation of booty to be won in Greece. 
It may be remarked that the leader of 
the Gauls in their sack of Rome is also 
called Brennus by our authorities; most 
probably this is not a coincidence, the 
word not being a personal name but a title 
(cognate with the Welsh 'brenin,' king). 

Brennus (as we may continue to call 
him, knowing no other name for him) 
with his colleague Acichorius made a third 
attempt. The Greeks had been weakened 
by their Macedonian wars, and proved 
unequal to withstand the huge army 
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which Biennus is said to have com¬ 
manded—-152,000 foot, 20,400 horse, and 
in addition servants who brought the 
number of horsemen up to 61,200, Only 
the Athenians proved capable of meeting 
them, and they held against them the 
historic pass of Thermopylae, inflicting 
on the invaders a severe defeat. 

The latter tried to find a pass over 
Mount Oeta, but at first failed, and 
Brennus, of whose strategical ability 
Pausanias or his authority is constrained 
to speak highly, sent a number of his 
troops by a roundabout way into Aetolia, 
in order to draw off the 
Horrors of the people of that province 
sack of Callium from the defence of the 
pass. The siege and sack 
of Callium by this detachment, maddened 
by their preceding defeat, is said to have 
surpassed in ferocity any similar event in 
history ; the least disagreeable among the 
details related to us is that the Gauls ate 
all the fattest babies. But it would be 
well to have such statements confirmed 
by writers neutral in their interests ; the 
character of a combatant nation is never 
safe m the hands of its adversaries. 
Returning from Callium, the Gauls found 
their retreat cut off by those who had 
come to the help of Aetolia, and were 
constrained to force their way through 
the Greek forces, leaving half of their own 
number dead on the way. 

The main body of the Gauls still re¬ 
mained on the wrong side of Mount Oeta; 
and the neighbouring town of Heraclea ■ 
felt considerable alarm lest it should meet 
with the fate of Callium. To avert the 
menace, certain citizens treacherously 
uhdertook to guide Brennus to a pass over 
the mountain, by which he would be able 
to reach his objective, Delphi. 

But the Gauls were not destined to 
succeed in their attempt. When they 
arrived at Delphi a terrific thunderstorm 
broke forth, easily explained by the 
superstitious warriors on both sides as a 
direct interference of the god on behalf 
of his most sacred shrine. The excited 
imaginations of the combatants saw 
strange giant shapes fighting to protect 
the temple. The rout of the Gauls was 
complete. Brennus committed suicide, and 
ills unfortunate followers straggled back 


by the way which they had come, running 
the gauntlet of the numerous enemies who 
lay between them and home. 

Gallic shields hung in the temple of 
Delphi where Pausanias saw them, and 
two hymns found inscribed at Delphi in 
the nineties of the last century, make 
mention of the repulse of the Gauls. 

The story of the Gaulish colonisation of 
Asia Minor is related by Livy. According 
to him, the great army of Brennus had 
become divided by faction even while it 
was still in Thessaly; and a detachment 
of twenty thousand men under two leaders 
named Lonorius and Lutarius, turned 
eastward, and by a ruse captured Lysi- 
machia, at the base of the peninsula called 
the Chersonese (Gallipoli). Here they 
could look across the narrow Propontis 
(Sea of Marmora) and the Hellespont to 
the tempting coasts of Asia Minor, which 
they coveted for themselves. They sent 
to Antipater of Macedonia for ships to 
ferry them across ; Lutarius awaited them, 
while Lonorius advanced and occupied 
Byzantium. Antipater sent some ships, 
in pretence of complying with the request 
of the Gauls, but really to keep a watch 
upon the invaders. Lutarius, however, 
seized the ships, and with their aid trans¬ 
ferred his men • across the sea. Thus 
began the Galatian colony, the only 
recorded community of Celtic peoples out¬ 
side the limits of Europe. 

Lonorius was shortly afterwards in¬ 
vited across by Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, to assist him in 
his war against his brother Gaulish Colony 
Ziboetes. After winning in Asia Minor 
the war for Nicomedes, 
the Gauls began a general progress of 
plunder through Asia Minor; and al¬ 
though, according to Livy, not more than 
half of the twenty thousand men were 
armed, they caused a terror through the 
whole peninsula as far as the Taurus 
Mountains. Making their headquarters 
on the river Halys, they ravaged the 
western parts of the peninsula. They 
formed three communities—the Trocmi, 
who operated on the coasts of the Helles¬ 
pont ; the Tolistobogii, who ravaged 
Aeolia and Ionia; and the Tectosages, 
who laid the southern regions under 
contribution. This went on till the reign 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GAULISH HORDES THAT RAVAGED ASIA MINOR 
To mark lus triumph over the Gauls in Asia Minor Attalus I of Pergamum erected statues of his 
vanquished foes, both at Pergamum and at Athens. Gaulish barbarism is clearly suggested (possibly 
with hostile exaggeration) in the figures above—the splendid physique and stiong, rough features 
being typical of these northern warriors. The upper group shows a defeated Gaul stabbing himself 
after killing his wife. Note the typical' torque ' round the neck of the 1 Dying Gaul' (lower). 

Above, Notional Museum, Romel below, Captlohne Museum, Rome, photos, Anderson 
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of Attalus I of Pergamum (241-197 b.c.), 
who forced the Gauls to confine themselves 
to a territory between the Sangarius and 
the Halys. 

Statues of defeated Gauls, along with 
others, were dedicated by Attalus on the 
Acropolis of Athens in commemoration of 
his victory; five of these are still extant. 
Others were erected at Pergamum itself; 
among these was probably the bronze 
original of the famous ' Dying Gaul' (for¬ 
merly known as the ‘Dying Gladiator’). 
These statues represent the Gauls as coarse 
featured, with low foreheads and short 
noses, strong jaws with prominent chins, 
and thick necks. 

But the Gauls were not allowed to 
enjoy in peace the restricted territory to 
which they were now limited. The 
Romans, those implacable enemies of the 
Celtic world, saw in the warlike—and, be 
it admitted, predatory—Gaulish colony 
a menace to their own dominion in the 
east. Manlius, the consul in 189 B.c., in¬ 
vaded Galatia and defeated them severely. 
From that time onward they were little 
more than mercenaries in the service of 
this Asian kinglet and that, and were 
usually treated with great treachery. 


About the middle of the last century 
B.c. they passed under Roman protection ; 
but they contrived to maintain their 
ancestral language until at least the fourth 
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century a.d., when S. Jerome heard them 
speaking in a tongue identical with what 
he had heard among the Treviri of Treves. 

Caesar gives us the fullest details 
about the Gauls that we possess from the 
hand of any Roman writer. His Com¬ 
mentary on the Gallic War is a mine of 
information ; but it is naturally limited. 
His purpose is to describe his own opera¬ 
tions, and he writes from the point of 
view of an enemy of the Gauls. He is, 
therefore, naturally biased. Still, he 
gives us many facts of importance, as, 
for instance, that there was no uniformity 
of culture among the different Celtic 
communities. Some of 
What Caesar tells them, who were situated 
about the Gauls on the main highways 
of commerce and of 
travel, had attained to no little degree 
of civilization ; while others who dwelt in 
the backwaters were scarcely raised 
above the level of savagery. Some were 
governed by kings, others by annually 
elected magistrates. The Romans came 
among* the Celts as destroying conquerors, 
and they justified themselves for their 
own barbarities by painting their victims 
in the darkest colours. Yet they were 
compelled against their will to express 
admiration for certain aspects of Gaulish 
life and manners. The great leader 
Vercingetorix stands out in the pages of 
his enemies glorious among the greatest 
heroes of the world. 

The school histories of our time, en¬ 
deavouring to make the subject attrac¬ 
tive to impatient youth, seize on the 
picturesque details of horrors, and neglect 
those of greater intrinsic importance. 
They tell us of wild folk with nothing 
between them and nakedness but a coat 
of blue paint; but they say nothing of 
the civilized Cantu, or of the active trade 
carried on between Ireland and the 
Contment in wine and other commodities. 
They tell us of druids burning people 
alive in wicker crates ; but they are silent 
respecting the solemn druidic assemblies, 
or of their schools with a severe discipline 
of study lasting sometimes for twenty 
years. A history of medieval Italy which 
concentrated upon the more lurid pro¬ 
ceedings of the Borgias, and said little 
or nothing about Dante, Savonarola or 


Galileo, would be a very one-sided work, 
and would give no true idea of its subject. 

The holocausts of human beings un¬ 
doubtedly took place. But everything 
tends to "show that they were exceptional 
and were offered under the stress of 
exceptional circumstances ; that, more¬ 
over, in the majority of cases the victims 
were criminals under sentence of death 
in any case. That druidic superstitions 
and barbarities became more and more 
emphasised in the later Roman writers (as 
MacCulloch points out, in his work on the 
Religion of the Pagan Celts) is only to be 
expected; for the more the Celtic people 
had to do with the Romans, the more 
frequent became the occasions that 
seemed to call for such sacrifices. No 
doubt it would be equally uncritical to 
fall into the opposite error. Life among 
the Celts was not that of the Golden Age, 
any more than life in the modern world 
is. But those who have lived through the 
iniquities perpetrated in Christian and 
civilized Europe from 1914 onward have 
no right to throw the stone of scorn at any 
ancient people whose lot was cast in 
simpler days, when the refinement of 
killing people wholesale by machinery had 
not become a daily commonplace. 

Let us glance for a moment at the other 
side of the picture. Valerius Maximus, a 
writer of the first century 
A.D., records for us that the Vivid belier 
Gauls had so vivid a belief in Future Life 
in the future life that they 
.would even lend to one another money 
to be repaid in the next world. And 
he comments thus : ' I would call these 
breeches-wearers fools—only they have 
.perceived what the toga-clad Pythagoras 
perceived.’ He is quite unsympathetic, 
but he is compelled to admit that the bar¬ 
barians had evolved the same ideas as a 
philosopher of whom he was constrained 
to speak with respect; so he has the grace 
to withhold his criticisms. 

Caesar tells us of the solemn assemblies 
of the druids in a holy place in the terri¬ 
tory of the Carnutes—in all probability 
the spot on which the great cathedral of 
Chartres now stands—where, under the 
reverend presidency of the archdruid, 
sacrifices were performed, judicial cases 
tried and laws promulgated, Diogenes 
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Laertius tells us that the druids taught the 
youths under their instruction ' to worship 
the gods, to exercise valour, and to do no 
evil ’—wholly admirable precepts. But 
we learn from Caesar, once more, that the 
teaching of the druids was imparted by 
word of mouth only; nothing was al¬ 
lowed to be written down. He conjectures 
(wrongly) that this was lest it should fall 
into profane hands, or for fear of weaken¬ 
ing the students’ memories by leading 
them to trust to notes. The real reason, 
no doubt, was that the teaching was in 
the form of sacred hymns which would, 
it was believed, be profaned if committed 
to writing. 

Evidently the teaching was permitted 
only to those who had passed through 
some ritual of initiation ; and the Roman 
abolition of the druidic order, and the 
subsequent victory of Christianity, broke 
the chain of tradition ; so that the druidic 
teaching, whatever it may have been, is 
lost for ever. Probably it consisted for 
the greater part of Veda-like sacred 
hymns, in which under the form of expres¬ 
sions of devotion to the gods the body of 
natural philosophy as it was understood 
was expressed; and of explanatory com¬ 
ments upon the no doubt archaic language 
of the traditional matter taught. 

The remarkable calendar of which a 
number of fragments were found at 
Coligny, in the French department of 
Ain, toward the end of 

The famous the last century, is a 
Coligny Calendar proof of the elaboration 
of the religion of the 
Celtic peoples so far as the recurrence of 
festivals, times and seasons, and lucky 
and unlucky days are concerned. Briefly, 
the fragments belong to a rectangular 
plate of bronze, closely engraved with a 
calendar for five years, divided each into 
twelve lunar months, with two intercalary 
months devised to establish a correspon¬ 
dence between the solar and the lunar 
year. Each month had twenty-nine or 
thirty days; the long and short months 
alternated with almost uniform regularity ; 
and with one exception all the long months 
are marked ' lucky ’ and the short months 
‘ unlucky.’ 

Each month is divided into two parts, 
the first always containing fifteen days, 


the latter fifteen or fourteen, as the case 
may be. The latter half is described by 
the word Atenonx, which seems to mean 
‘ the after-night.’ There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the first half of the month was 
the light half, and extended, not as we 
might expect from new moon to full 
moon, but from first quarter to last 
quarter; the Atenoux being the dark half 
of the month, extending from last quarter, 
through new moon to first quarter. 

There is a singularly complicated 
system of interchange of days between 
months, which seems to 
have been designed in order Interchange of 
that a lucky day might be lucky days 
borrowed from, a lucky 
month, to be inserted into an unlucky 
month, for the purpose of securing an 
auspicious performance of whatever was 
the appropriate rite of the day. The 
calendar is, in short, a testimony to an 
extraordinary subtlety and ingenuity, to 
no small mathematical and astronomical 
skill, and to a very high elaboration of 
religious ritual among the Celtic peoples 
of the first century B.c.—the probable 
date of the document. 

It is the tragedy of the Celtic peoples 
that they have never had a chance to 
build up an enlightened civilization of 
their own. Rome and the Teutons 
between them have crushed them to 
the dust whenever they seemed to be 
gaining a footing on which to develop 
the contributions which they might have 
made to the culture of the world. Over 
all the long record of baffled effort sprawl 
the words, written by those two arch¬ 
enemies of Celtdom, each in his own 
manner, * We will not have this man to 
reign over us.’ 

No people of ancient or modern time 
possessed the art of denationalising their 
subjects more completely than the 
Romans. After they had been estab¬ 
lished in Gaul for a century or two, the 
pride of race had completely evaporated, 
and a contented servility took its place. 
The fragment extant of the verses ‘De 
reditu suo' (His Return), by the fifth cen¬ 
tury Gaulish poetaster Rutilius, is almost 
painful reading—so fulsome are his slavish 
compliments to Rome, so contemptuous 
is he of his native country. 
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ANCIENT COMMERCE AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

How the Pioneers of Trade made a Commercial 
Unit of the Middle Sea from Tartessus to the Euxine 

By G. H. STEVENSON 

Fellow and Praclector in Ancient History, University College, Oxford, and University 

Lecturer in Ancient History 


^fp^HE Greeks were interested in geo¬ 
graphy, as in all other sciences 
Their earliest philosophers indulged 
in cosmological speculations, and 
Herodotus adopts so polemical a tone 
when he discusses geography as to make 
it clear that problems concerning the shape 
of the earth and the distribution of the 
continents had excited considerable con¬ 
troversy before the middle of the fifth 
century B.C Enough is known about the 
views of his predecessors, however, to 
justify us in considering Herodotus as 
the father of scientific geography, as well 
as of history and of anthropology. 

No Greek of the fifth century had a 
wider horizon than he. A native of one of 
the smaller Greek states, he had travelled 
widely, perhaps for purposes of trade, 
and felt at home wherever the Greek 
language was spoken or understood—in 
Egypt, in the Crimea and in South Italy 
Fortunately he was a practical man and 
not a philosopher. He knew that geo¬ 
graphical facts are discovered by ob¬ 
servation and exploration; he realized 
that there was still much to learn, -and 
that it was presumptuous to draw a 
symmetrical picture of a world still un¬ 
explored ; and, though he was undoubtedly 
credulous, he was an honest man who 
never consciously attempted to deceive 
his readers. It is therefore well worth 
while to consider how much he knew about 
the world, for it is unlikely that many of 
his contemporaries were better informed. 

The world of Herodotus is essentially a 
Mediterranean world. He did not, indeed, 
know of the great mountain chains which 
cut off central and northern Europe from 
southern lands (to him ' Alpis' and 


' Carpis ’ are tributaries of the Danube, 
and 'Pyrene' a city), hut he viewed all 
that lies noith of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board as very nearly a terra incognita— 
an unknown land penetrated occasionally 
by enterprising traders from the Black 
Sea or the northern Adriatic or Marseilles, 
and producing such valuable commodities 
as gold, tm and amber 

Euiope is to him the greatest of the 
three continents ; its western limit is ' the 
land of the Celts and the city of Pyrene,' 
while its eastern and noithern boundaries 
are known to none. Of the shape of Asia 
and Africa he has fairly definite ideas, but 
it is only of the southern fringe of Europe 
that he professes to have exact knowledge. 
Strange tales of the peoples 
of northern Europe had Herodotus as 
reached him, tales of one- Geographer 
eyed Arimaspians and of 
gold-guarding griffins , he had heard of 
‘ Tm Islands ’ in the Northern Ocean, and 
of a great river, the Eridanus, from which 
amber reached the Mediterranean. But 
these stories were regarded by Herodotus 
with an almost scientific scepticism: 
travellers’ tales and the inventions of poets 
he refused to regard as evidence. 

His predecessors had believed that the 
world was surrounded by an Ocean, and 
Herodotus admits that the voyages of 
explorers had established the existence 
of sea to the south of Asia and Africa, 
from the Indus to the Strait of Gibraltar. 
But he could produce no similar evidence 
for sea to the north of Europe: in spite 
of all his efforts he could not find an eye¬ 
witness, and thus the Eridanus and the 
Tm Islands do not appear on his map of 
the world. As it happens, his conclusion 
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was wrong, but he deserves more praise 
than he has sometimes received for his 
appicciation of vhat constitutes evidence. 

It appears then that in the fifth century 
little accurate information about central 
and northern Europe was available in 
Greece. Herodotus tells a strange story of 
' sacred objects wrapped 
Scepticism about in stiaw’ which reached 
the Hyperboreans Delos from the Hyper¬ 
boreans of the north, and 
attempts to describe the route along 
which the mystenous gifts (supposed by a 
recent writer to be amber and apples) had 
travelled The account of the latter part 
of this route—from the north of the 
Adriatic to Delos—is clear enough, but 
beyond that everything is vague. Hero¬ 
dotus does not venture to locate the 
distant senders, and doubts the very 
existence of a tribe known to the poets as 
' dwellers beyond the North Wind.’ 

Long before the time of Herodotus 
Greeks had settled in Cyrene, and become 
well acquainted with the north coast of 
Africa. Thus Herodotus’ account not only 
of the coastline but of the caravan route 
from east to west, from oasis to oasis, has 
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been found surprisingly accurate by 
modem travellers. But of the interior of 
the continent he knows as little as he 
knows oi central Europe. A story? had 
reached him from ‘ the king of the Ara- 
momans,’ the sheik who ruled from the 
oasis of Siwa, of five bold Nasamonians 
who had penetrated the desert m a south¬ 
westerly direction and eventually reached 
a great river full of crocodiles near which 
dwelt pygmies This river, probably the 
Niger, Herodotus and his informant iden¬ 
tified with the Nile, the problems of whose 
sources interested the ancients. 

Almost the only departure from the 
critical method which Herodotus normally 
employs is in his discussion of this question. 
He argues that because the Danube, the 
great river of Europe, flows from west to 
east the Nile must do he same, but to do 
him justice it is to be remembered that he 
merely uses this argument to confirm a 
conclusion for which he believed there was 
fairly good evidence of another kind. He 
was also, no doubt, influenced by his 
general conception of the shape of the 
continent as roughly rectangular. That 
Africa was surrounded by sea had been 
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GREEK KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER 
From the ample geographical details with which Herodotus filled his history it is possible to con- 
f ^ P the kH°wled.gfe of the world available to an average educated Greek during the 

fifth century a c It mil be seen how little was known of the Far East and of Europe—Alpis (Alps) 
and Carpis (Carpathians) appear as rivers. Pyrene (Pyrenees) as a city. Information about the 
oases and caravan routes of the Sahara, on the other hand, is wonderfully accurate. 
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established by the voyage of Phoenicians 
in the days of Necho, king of Egypt. They 
sailed round the continent from east to 
west, ' having the sun on their right hand,’ 
and after three years entered the Mediter¬ 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules. 

For Herodotus, as for us, Asia begins 
at the Bosporus and stretches from there 
to the east. But its eastern limit was the 
valley of the Indus, and to the north all 
that lay beyond the Caucasus was included 
by him in Europe, which in length 
' stretched along ’ both the others (see 
map m opposite page!. To the Greeks of the 
fifth century the coastline of Asia Minor 
was of course familiar; and the settlers 
on the west coast had penetrated fairly 
far up-country along the valleys of the 
rivers at whose mouths their cities lay. 

Since the rise of the Persian Empire the 
whole of the Near East had been ruled 
from Susa, a city to which many a Greek 
had, voluntarily or involuntarily, found his 
way. A good road, described by Herodo¬ 
tus m detail, connected western Asia Minor 
with Mesopotamia, and when Anstagoras 
of Miletus, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, arrived in Greece to invite Athens 
and Sparta to join in a great campaign 
against the power of Persia he brought 
with him a map depicting the country 
through which this road ran. It made the 
distance from Sardis to Susa appear 
surprisingly small to those who did not, 
like th" king of Sparta, ask awkward 
questions about the scale. 

Herodotus' knowledge of Mesopotamia 
is inadequate, but he was well aware 
of the lines of communication which 
connected it with Eu- 
Limited knowledge rope through the passes 
concerning the East of the Taurus, and with 
Egypt through Syria 
and Palestine. He knew of the desert which, 
until the very modern developments of air 
and motor transport, has prevented direct 
communication between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and which cuts off the eastern 
coastline of the Mediterranean from the 
interior at least as effectively as a great 
river like the Danube or a great mountain 
range like the Caucasus. 

Of India and Arabia, and the most 
distant parts of Asia, Herodotus' know¬ 
ledge is as vague as is his knowledge of the 


interior of Europe ; it is quite clear that 
Greek traders had not yet penetrated either 
to the Indus or the Baltic But somehow 
the produce of these regions had reached 
the known world. ‘ The ends of the earth,’ 
says Herodotus, ‘ produce the most precious 
things ’; as amber and tin come from the 
north, gold and perfumes come from the 
east Such knowledge as Heiodotus pos¬ 
sessed must have been derived by him 
from Persian sources, for the Great King 
exercised a rather vague authority as far 
as India, and some of the produce of the 
East reached Susa in the form of tribute. 

It was a very homogeneous world with 
which Heiodotus was familiar, a world 
which faced a single sea and turned 
its back on its continental neighbours, 
from whom in most parts 
it is separated by definite Homogeneity of 
natural barriers. The the Ancient World 
north coast of Africa, 
as has so often been said, belongs 
geographically to Europe Behind the 
coastline of Spam lies a high and rugged 
plateau, which it took the Romans 
centuries to subdue; and the whole 
peninsula is isolated by the mountain wall 
of the Pyrenees Italy is cut off from 
central Europe by the barrier of the Alps. 
From Trieste to Constantinople the more 
or less civilized coastline has throughout 
history possessed a hinterland into which 
culture has not easily penetrated. The 
history of Asia Minor has always been 
determined by the contrast in geographical 
character between the coastline and the 
plateau of the interior; in antiquity we 
find ' a Greek fringe woven round an 
Oriental garment.’ Finally, as has been 
noted, the coast of Syria and Palestine is 
merely a narrow strip lying between the 
sea and the sandhills of the desert. 

The course of ancient history was 
determined by these familiar geographical 
facts. All the states which touched the 
Mediterranean coastline were driven to 
take to the sea, if they aimed at political 
or commercial influence. Modem dis¬ 
coveries have strikmgly confirmed Greek 
traditions of the sea power of Crete m 
the second millennium b.c., and have 
proved that at that early date commo¬ 
dities and perhaps settlers moved freely 
from one part of the Mediterranean over 
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TYRIAN SHIP OF THE NINTH CENTURY B.C. 


Herodotus has a story of wreckage being identified as coining 
from a Phoenician ship by the horse's head carved on 
the broken prow. That such a feature was characteristic of 
Phoenician vessels is shown by this picture on Shalmaneser’s 
bronse gates at Balawat (see page 879), of a ship from Tyre. 

British Museum 


to another. Later, the bold¬ 
est' seafarers came- from the 
Greek cities and the Phoeni¬ 
cian communities of Tyre and 
Carthage. ■ And it must be 
remembered that even pre¬ 
dominantly land kingdoms 
like Persia and Egypt were 
obliged at times, perhaps un¬ 
willingly, to develop their sea 
power, and that as soon as 
the aspirations of Rome ex¬ 
tended beyond Italy she was 
forced to create a navy. 

It has been said that the 
Mediterranean world is homo¬ 
geneous. A native of Greece, for example, 
who was forced to go abroad found in 
Asia Minor, in Sicily, in parts of North 
Africa,' geographical and climatic con¬ 
ditions in which he could feel at home 1 ; 
and even if, as in South Russia, the climate 
and vegetation were rather strange to him, 
he did not experience such a contrast as 
is familiar to western Europeans whose 
duties take them to tropical countries. It 
was politics far more than geography that 
restricted. freedom of intercourse. Until 
the "whole Mediterranean basin passed 
under the rule of Rome at the beginning of 
the Christian era parts of the coastline 
were usually dominated by states which 


resented the presence of foreigners as 
settlers and even sometimes as traders. 

But the great days of Rome lie outside 
the period with which we are specially 
concerned. 'When this period begins the 
eastern Mediterranean was dominated by 
the Persian Empire, into whose hands fell 
both the Phoenician cities, with their still 
powerful fleets, and-the ancient kingdom 
of Egypt. In time of peace the Persians 
do not seem to have imposed restrictions 
on trade with other parts of the Medi ter¬ 
ranean ; but 1 Greeks did not feel happy 
under Persian rule, which it was conven¬ 
tional for Greek writers to describe aS 
‘ slavery/ and' certainly during the first 



EARLY COMMERCE : MERCHANTMEN IN A BUSY EGYPTIAN PORT 


From a grave ol Thothroes ITI at Thebes comes this animated picture of an Egyptian port with mer¬ 
chantmen prepared to discharge cargo. Details show a brisk trade in provisions, clothing and other 
necessaries for the crew coming ashore, and port authorities in attendance to grant permits to 
land, collect port dues and so forth, The physique and dress of the crew show that they were 
Phoenicians, but the ships in general structure resemble'Egyptian vessels of about 1500 B.c. 

From Rivut Archtologique ’ 
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two centimes of our period there is no 
trace of any large settlements of Greeks 
in Persian territory comparable to the 
moiement of population which followed 
Alexander’s conquest. Then, ot course, the 
East came under rulers of Greek stock, 
and many Greeks were attracted by "the 
opportunities theieby provided. ’ 

If the expansion of the Greeks in the 
East was hampered by the Persian 
Empire, m the West a more active obstacle 
was presented by the powerful commercial 
states of Carthage and Etruna, which, as 
we shall see, regarded the Greeks as 
dangerous rivals. It is rather surprising 
that the city of Massalia (the modern 
Marseilles), which until the days of the 
Roman Empire retained its Greek 
character, was allowed to survive and to 
spread Greek influence along the Riviera 
and up the valley of the Rh6ne. Thucy¬ 
dides, indeed, mentions among the early 
battles of Greek history the victory gained 
by the founders of Massalia over the 
Carthaginians, but after this it seems 
to have been left in comparative peace. 


It was thus only in the central part 
of the Mediterranean that Greek influences 
predominated Though the Greeks had a 
considerable power of assimilating non- 
Greek peoples, as was shown in North 
Africa and round the Black Sea, they 
could not combine with Phoenicians ; in 
Cyprus, as in Sicily, their Mediterranean 
neighbours were always regarded as 
foreigners, with whom at best a tolerable 
‘ modus vivendi ’ could be arranged. 

It lies outside the scope of this chapter 
to discuss in detail the causes which led 
to the spread of Greek settlements over 
so large a part of the Mediterranean 
coast (see Chapter 34). The process was 
practically complete by 550, and during 
the two centuries which followed there 
was little extension of the area subject 
to Greek influences. Though the best 
authorities agree that in the first instance 
Greek colonisation had generally been 
due to land hunger on the part of over¬ 
crowded and misgoverned inhabitants 
of agricultural states, the final result of 
this shifting of population was a vast 



IMAGINATIVE VIEW OF THE ISLAND AND LIGHTHOUSE OF PHAROS- 
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Oi the Alexandria founded by Alexander the Great in 332 B c few remains exist, but recent survey 
have rendered possible this approximately accurate reconstruction of the harbours of what wa 
long the greatest seaport in the world. It was bmit on the sandy spit of land between lake Mann 
on the south and the Mediterranean, with the Island of Pharos in front of it The harbour wa 
bisected by an embankment 1400 yards long, the Heptastadium, which pined the city to the island 

Reconstruction dramnl by A. Forest, er from M. Gusto ,> JonM _ 
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extension of commercial activity. The 
Greeks showed great discrimination in 
their choice of sites; they were to be found 
at the end of great trade routes, at the 
mouths of the rivers of South Russia and 
of Asia Minor; they occupied the rich 
lands of Sicily, Campania and southern 
Italy; and they were attracted by the 
metals of Cyprus and Spain. 

The presence of Greeks in the western 
Mediterranean as, for example, in Corsica, 
was unwelcome to the commercial Car¬ 
thaginians, and the Phocaean settlers 
were expelled from the island. This 
desire on the part of Carthage to pre¬ 
vent the extension of the Greek sphere 
of influence in the west is illustrated by 
the unfortunate experiences of Dorieus, 
a Spartan prince, who at the end of the 
sixth century b.c. indulged in projects 
of colonisation. He was singularly ill 
advised in his choice of a site. His first 
attempt was made in a fertile district of 
Tripoli, but it was thwarted by native and 
Carthaginian opposition. On the north 
coast of Africa the Greeks had long been 


established in Cvrene, which the Cartha¬ 
ginians tolerated, as they tolerated Mass- 
alia. But Greek settlements farther to the 
west were not to be endured. An attempt 
made later by Dorieus, this time with the 
sanction of the oracle at Delphi, to secure 
a site in the west of Sicily was equally 
unsuccessful, until she was expelled by 
Rome, Carthage insisted on keeping in 
her own hands the part of the island which 
lay nearest to her. The pious Herodotus is 
exercised in mind at the failure of a 
colonial enterprise authorised by Delphi, 
and suggests that Dorieus would have 
been successful had he gone straight 
to his goal instead of being involved in 
the war between the Italian cities of 
Sybaris and Croton. 

But if, at this time, it was difficult 
for Greeks to find sites for new settlements 
it was very easy for them to move about 
within their own section of the Mediterra¬ 
nean area. When the attempt made by the 
Asiatic Greeks to escape from Persian rule 
had collapsed with disaster, Samians and 
Milesians sailed to Sicily and established 



-AND THE HARBOURS OF ALEXANDRIA IN THE DAYS OF ITS GLORY 

To the west of the Heptastadium lay the harbour of Eunostos, or Happy Return ; to the east 
was the Great Harbour, entered by a channel between the lighthouse and the Dubathra, or break¬ 
water, built out from the Lochias promontory The Royal Palace stood on this promontory and 
here, beside the island of Antirrhodos, was the Royal Harbour Along the shore stretched the 
Brucheion where lay the Museum Theatre, Paneum and Gymnasium (see also plan m page 1439.) 
-* Les ports submerges de I’ancienne Ue de Pharos 1 
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themselves on the Strait of Messina. 
Later in the fifth century Pericles founded 
a colonv at Thurii, in South Italy, in the 
hope of spreading Athenian influence in 
the West. And at all times many individual 
Greeks went abroad to seek their fortune 

In the most famous period of Greek 
history the age of colonisation on a large 
scale was over. The development of trade 
and industry had largely solved the 
problem of overpopulation which in the 
earlier agncultural societies had been the 
chief incentive to emigration. 

But the influence of the Greeks was not 
destined to be confined permanently 
within the limits set by Persia and 
Carthage, as in the sixth century. The 
success of Alexander the Great shifted the 
centre of gravity in the Greek world. 
As the historian Beloch has pointed out, 
a circle drawn from the Piraeus with a 
radius of one thousand kilometres (620 
miles) would have included practically all 
the Greek colonies which existed in the 
middle of the fourth century b.c, —from 
Sicily and Naples in the west to Cyprus 
and Naukratis in the east. Only a very 
few districts in which Greek influence was 
strong lay outside the circle—in the west 


Massalia, and 
in the north the 
Crimea. But 
after Alexander 
all this was 
changed. 

In the Hel¬ 
lenistic age 
Athens and 
Corinth were 
co mplet ely 
eclipsed by the 
new founda¬ 
tions of Alex¬ 
andria and An- 
tioch. The 
Greeks of the 
this period did 
not achieve political unity, and their 
country was the scene of wars and revo¬ 
lutions until it came under the domination 
of Rome. But in the East the third cen¬ 
tury B.c. was a period of comparative 
peace and prosperity. By the end of our 
period Alexandria was the largest city in 
the world, three times as large as Athens 
and twice as large as Syracuse at the 
periods of their greatest prosperity. 
Antioch, through which the riches of the 
East reached the Mediter¬ 
ranean, was second in import¬ 
ance only to Alexandria. Asia 
Minor and Syria were full of 
cities whose constitutions were 
modelled on Greek lines and 
whose population contained a 
large Greek element, drawn 
partly from soldiers who had 
served under Alexander or his 
successors, partly from traders 
who had gone east to seek 
their fortunes, and partly 
from bodies of men more or 
less forcibly transferred from 
Greece or the old cities of Asia 
Minor. 

Only the most primitive 
societies are entirely self-sup¬ 
porting. As soon as material 
civilization reaches a very 
modest level the inhabitants 
even of favoured lands feel the 
need of articles which they 
themselves cannot produce, 
and thus trade begins. The 



ANTIOCH ‘THE BEAUTIFUL,’ AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Antioch, founded by Seleucus Nicator in 300 B c., stood on the 
Orontes, about sixty miles west of Aleppo and fourteen miles 
from the sea. As a gatehouse through which merchandise from 
the East reached the Mediterranean, its commercial importance 
was second only to that of Alexandria. 



ALEXANDRIAN COPPER 
Minted m the reign of Trajan 
(ad 9S-117) at Alexandria, 
this copper com appropriately 
bears the design of the famous 
lighthouse on the reverse. 
British Museum 

mother country even at 
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countries which faced each other round 
the Mediterranean seemed intended by 
nature to provide for each other’s needs. 
As we have seen, certain precious mate¬ 
rials, amber, gold, tin and spices, reached 
the Mediterranean from the distant north 
and east in the time of Herodotus, but 
in the main the known world formed a 
self-contained economic unit. 

The valley of the Nile, the great plains 
of South Russia and part of the coast of 
North Africa were capable of producing 
far more corn than was 


Crete, and that his followers settled in 
the heel of Italy, on a site between 
Brindisi and Taranto; and pottery of 
late Minoan date has actually been found 
on the very spot. Pottery and arms of 
a similar character have been discovered 
in many Sicilian graves. There are traces 
of Minoan objects in Sardinia and also in 
Spain, whence the makers of bronze re¬ 
ceived the tin brought from Britain. 

The relations between Crete and Egypt 
were, of course, of the closest; m 1467 
Thothmes III commissioned the ' Keftiu ’ 


Appearance of needed by the inhabitants, 
industrial o^e who were glad to exchange 
it for the wine or oil or 
manufactures of other regions. The forests 
of Thrace provided an inexhaustible supply 
of timber. The great mineral wealth of 
Spain was famous in very early times, and 
the history of Cyprus was determined by 
its copper mines. Countries possessing 
no great natural resources either lagged 
behind in civilization, like north-western 
Greece, or else were driven by economic 
needs to develop industry and thus produce 
objects which they might exchange for 
the things that they were forced to import. 

Commercial intercourse between the 
Mediterranean lands began as early as 
the third millennium B.C., and there is 
now abundant evidence that, at any rate 
in the later days of Cretan power, there 


(Cretans) to transport to Egypt wood from 
Lebanon in their ships of cedar. Evi¬ 
dently Minoan ships weie able to carry 
heavy weights. In the palace of Cnossus 
have been found blocks of liparite, a 
rare stone which must have come by 
sea from the islands (Lipari Islands) 
which give it its name. Finally, objects 
belonging to this period have been found 
in large numbers both in the islands of 
the Aegean and at various points on the 
mainland of Greece. 

Between the age of Minos and historical 
times lies a period of which, in spite of 
the Homeric poems, we have inadequate 
knowledge. But, if the Odyssey can be 
regarded as more than an imaginative 
picture of an age long past, we may assume 
that seafaring was a familiar occupation 
long before the Trojan war. A voyage 


were few parts of the area which 
were not visited by merchants. 
Ships form a very common 
motif on Cretan seals and on 
vases from Minoan sites— 
vessels with high prows and 
sterns, the former decorated 
with a fish and the latter with 
a fishtail; they have a high 
mast in the middle and are fre¬ 
quently fitted with oars. The 
Minoans, indeed, seem to have 
established a very considerable 
trade with countnes overseas. 

Discoveries have confirmed 
the Greek tradition of a con¬ 
nexion between Crete and 
Sicily. Herodotus tells us that 
Minos met his death in Sicily 
in an attempt to rescue Dae¬ 
dalus, a figure who typifies 
the art and the industry of 


/ mi !i 







SHIP MOTIFS ON EARLY CRETAN SEALS 
Cretan ships, usually one-masted, with straight prow and stern, 
and sometimes with a cabin (top right), appear on many Minoan 
seals. The disk above the boat (top left) is a time symbol 
denoting a long annual voyage. The trees and ships on the 
long seal (bottom left) denote oversea trade in. timber. 

From Sir Arthur Evans, 1 Scripta Mmoa ’ 
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to Egypt was a matter of course to an 
enterprising captain. The precious objects 
in the palaces of Homeric chiefs were rarely 
produced at home; they had come from 
distant lands, whether as gifts or as booty 
or by means of regular trade. The story of 
Scyfla and Charybdis is generally taken 
to imply a knowledge of the Strait of 
Messina. Abyle, ' the land where silver 
grows,’ is probably Spain. The story of 
the Argonauts shows that the Black Sea 
was visited by Greeks before Milesians had 
colonised its coasts. 

In the period with which we are.more 
particularly concerned trade flourislfed in 
the Mediterranean lands probably even 
more vigorously than in the days of 
Minoan Crete. To a trader the greater 
part of the coastline was always open. 
Navigation, it is true, was hampered by 
wars and pirates, but the protective tariffs 
which in modern times interfere with the 
free movement of commodities were un¬ 


known to the ancients. Moderate dues 
were charged at the various ports, and 
sometimes on ships passing through straits, 
but their object was simply revenue, and 
not defence against foreign competition. 

Ancient governments of course did not 
hesitate to pass regulations concerning 
exports and imports. For instance, 
Athens, on the advice of Solon, forbade the 
export of all natural products except olive 
oil; and later, in the period of her hege¬ 
mony, made use of her sea power to ensure 
that she obtained all that she wanted of 
the Black Sea com before any was allowed 
to reach her subjects. At a time when 
Argos and Aegina were on bad terms with 
Athens they put an embargo on the im¬ 
port of Attic pottery. It is significant 
that though Corinthian vases were at one 
time in great demand no trace of them 
has been found in the commercial city of 
Miletus, which regarded Corinth as a rival. 
The commercial policy of Carthage was 



SPECIMEN NAUKRATITE POTTERY FROM THE TEMPLE OF APHRODITE 
Naukratis stood on a navigable arm of the Nile near the modem Nebira. Here in the sixth centun 
B.c. Amasis concentrated all the Greeks of his kingdom, and from that time until eclipsed by Alexari 
dna m the third century Naukrabs was the principal trading emporium in the Mediterranean 
handise from all parts of the known world passed through its harbours and warehouses anc 
own was also world-famous for the manufacture of scarabs and of painted and inscribed pottery 
From A. H, Gardiner, 1 NaukratisEgypt Exploration Society 
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AN EARLY GREEK SEA-ROVER 



If the Odyssey can be cited as authority, sea-faring was a 
familiar occupation in the time of the Trojan War. In ships 
not dissimilar from this, in which Odysseus is depicted listen¬ 
ing to the Sirens' song, the Greek sea-rovers must have sailed. 


British Museum 


well established at the begin¬ 
ning of our period. Egypt 
was ruled by a dynasty which 
had risen to power with the 
help of Greek mercenaries. 
These mercenaries had been 
allowed to settle in the seventh 
century on one of the eastern 
mouths of the Nile, but in 
the following century King 
Aahmes II (Amasis) concen¬ 
trated all the Greeks in his 
kingdom at Naukratis on the 
west of the Delta, a city 
which Greeks had indeed 
visited earlier, but whose pros¬ 
perity began at this date. 

This remarkable settlement 
was not a colony of the ordin¬ 
ary Greek type, but a trading 
' emporium ’ on foreign soil, 
frequented by many whose 
home was elsewhere. Its 


usually exclusive. Foreign merchants were 
excluded from her settlements on the coast 
of Spain, and by a treaty made with Rome 
in 348 b.c. Roman traders were forbidden 
to traffic with Africa or Sardinia. 

But these regulations are exceptional. 
Even Carthage had by an earlier treaty 
allowed the Romans to trade freely in 
some of her harbours, and the severe regu¬ 
lations mentioned above were probably 
due to the beginnings of political hos¬ 
tility. Greek merchants could generally 
dispose of their goods even in countries 
where they would not have been allowed 
to settle. Thus Etruria, which joined with 
Carthage in turning the Greeks out of 
Corsica, provided an excellent market for 
vases and other Greek products. 

The relations of Phocaea, the Greek 
colony on the Gulf of Smyrna, with southern 
Spain were extremely close. Sostratus, 
who ' discovered ' Tartessus, the district 
in which Cadiz was afterwards built, and 
brought back the most valuable cargo 
which hgd ever been known, had many 
successors. The superiority of Greek to 
Carthaginian industry was so marked that 
even the strong Carthaginian navy was 
not able to prevent Greek products from 
finding their way into the Punic sphere. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean 
we find that Greek .trade with Egypt was 


character has been described by Glotz : 

Situated on a navigable arm of the Nile, 
communicating by canal with the capital 



TRADING IN CORINTHIAN VASES 


The pottery which the artist has shown in the 
background of this vase painting is thought to 
indicate the cargo of the ship—one of those 
Mediterranean 1 tramps ‘ that popularised the 
famous Corinthian ware in the 6th century b.c. 

From Duruy, Htstoire des Gncs ' 
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COINS FROM ONE OF THE REMOTEST OF THE GREEK COLONIES 


From the inhospitable shores of Scythia to mysterious Tartessus in the extreme west Greek colonists 
or Greek influence permeated the Mediterranean world. In fact one of the most flourishing of 
Greek colonies was the Milesian foundation of Olbia at the northernmost point of the Black Sea, 
deriving its wealth from the export of corn. These bronze coins are all from Olbia, that in the 
bottom right-hand corner being slightly less reduced than the rest. The dolphin may be a weight. 

From E. H. Minus, ‘ Scythians and GreeksOxford Unnersiiy Press 


Sais, well administered by Greek prostatai 
(governors), Naukratis, with its four ware¬ 
houses dominated by temples, its maze of 
lanes about the harbour, its manufactures 
of pottery, faience and terra-cotta, and its 
quarters reserved for the natives, appears 
like one of those cities with a motley popu¬ 
lation, full of life and movement, which 
trade has at all times caused to spring up 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Though the great days of Naukratis 
were probably in the sixth century, it 
maintained its existence throughout the 
Persian period, and did not come to an end 
till the third century A.D. It was not only 
a trading but a manufacturing town, which 
in its early days produced scarabs and 
pottery in an aimost purely Egyptian 
style. As has been said, the early settlers, 
' instead of being able to tempt the 
cupidity of the natives by a display of 
works of archaic Greek art, had to admire 
vessels and textile fabrics, images and 
ornaments, designed with a skill which far 
surpassed their own, and showing a deli¬ 
cacy and pureness of style which aroused 
their envy.' Later, Naukratis sank into 


insignificance beside its great successor, 
Alexandria, from which the produce not 
only of Egypt, but of Africa and Arabia, 
reached the Mediterranean. 

Much was done by the Greek kings of 
Egypt to foster trade with the east. The 
Red Sea was kept free from pirates, and 
trading settlements were founded along its 
shore, from one of which, Berenice, a road 
ran to Coptos in Upper Egypt. In this way 
the perfumes and spices of Arabia were 
brought to Alexandria, where they were 
prepared for the Mediterranean markets. 
Ivory from Ethiopia came down the Nile. 
From the Egyptian papyrus paper was 
manufactured, and the glass and carpets 
of Alexandria were everywhere in demand. 

Alexandria developed into a great 
industrial community, favoured not only 
by its geographical position but by the 
character of its intelligent and industrious 
population, from whom employers of 
labour could draw an indefinitely large 
number of workmen. Probably in no 
other city of antiquity was industry 
organized on a scale so nearly approaching 
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that of the modem world. In Roman 
times there were leaders of industry in 
Alexandria who declared that they could 
raise an army. 

But it was the agricultural wealth of 
Egypt not less than the manufactures of 
Alexandria which attracted traders to the 
country. The less fertile countries of the 
Mediterranean area cast greedy eyes on 
the cornfields of the Nile and were eager 
to exchange their own wine or oil or 
manufactures for Egyptian grain. It is, 
however, in the time of the Roman 
Empire that we hear most of Egyptian 
corn, and in the period with which we 
are particularly concerned the regions 
from which most com was exported were 
the Black Sea and Sicily. 

Miletus, the enterprising state which 
dominated Naukratis in its early days, 
was the pioneer also in the Black Sea, 
and founded most of the Greek cities which 
lined its shores. On the north coast 
these settlements must have presented 
some resemblance to Naukratis, and have 
possessed a rather shifting population to 
whom the climate and surroundings were 
unfamiliar. As in Egypt, the Greeks were 


influenced by the natives, and the 
researches of archeologists have revealed 
in South Russia a culture in which Greek 
and non-Greek elements are curiously 
blended. The great days of Miletus were 
nearly over by the sixth century b.c., 
however, and in the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c, the state that showed most 
interest in the Black Sea was Athens. 

Long before Athens was strong enough 
to aim at empire we find her fighting 
with Mytilene for the possession of Sigeum 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and in 
the sixth century the Chersonese (Galli¬ 
poli) fyas ruled by members of the 
Athenian family which produced Miltiades, 
the victor of Marathon— 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was Freedom's best and bravest friend. 

It is clear, indeed, that Athenian 
imperialism can in the long run be at¬ 
tributed to the need of imported food. 
As we saw, Solon at the beginning of the 
sixth century forbade the export of 
Athenian com, and thereby started Athens 
on her career as an industrial state which 
paid for food with manufactures. As it 



WEST WING OF THE HARBOUR MARKET OF MILETUS 


Occupying a favourable position at the mouth of the valley of the Maeander in Asia Minor, Miletus 
at a very early date was a busy commercial city. In the seventh century b.c. it founded more than 
sixty cities along the Hellespont, Propontis and Black Sea coasts; and before 500 b.c. was the 
greatest Ionian Greek city. Afterwards, Athens superseded it in the Black Sea trade, but it remained 
a trading centre and these nuns of the Harbour Market are of Hellenistic date. 

From Theodor W-icgand, ‘ Milel' 
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was to the Black Sea that Athens looked 
for corn, the ' freedom of the Straits’ was 
always to her a matter of life and death. 
She could not allow Byzantium, the famous 
Meganan colony, now Constantinople, to 
fall into the hands of her enemies. It is 
significant that she was finally brought 
to her knees at the end of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian \\ ar by a victory gained in the 
Dardanelles Just as Napoleon thought 
that the best means of striking at England 
was to attack Egypt, so the enemies of 
Athens realized that by blocking the 
Straits they could starve her out and 
secure her submission. 

There is abundant evidence in the 
inscriptions and in the writings of the 
orators that in the fourth century b.c. 
the political and commercial relations 
between Athens and the ' kingdom of the 
Bosporus ’ in South Russia were of the 
closest. The kings favoured Athenian 
traders above those of other states, 
granting them exemption from export 
duty, and in reward were voted crowns of 


honour by the Athenian people. These 
traders exported from the north not 
merely grain but also hides, salt fish, 
cattle and slaves, and in return sold oil 
and wine,, vases and other products of 
Athenian industry. 

If Athens looked to the Black Sea for 
her com, and made use of her naval power 
to ration other Greek states, it seems 
probable that many of these states looked 
to Magna Graecia to satisfy their need 
of imported food. During a considerable 
period of antiquity, Sicily was a gieat 
producer of grain, and the Roman 
Republic made full use of her political 
power to obtain from Sicily as much corn 
as she required; indeed, she seems to 
have controlled the export of Sicilian 
com in much the same way as Athens had 
controlled the Pontic trade. At an eailier 
period a very considerable amount of this 
gram had found its way to Greece along 
with other products of the Greek West, 
such as timber, pigs and cheese. This 
trade was for long dominated by Corinth 



themans especially was due the expansion of oversea commerce in the fifth century b.c. 
is in their blood,’ and all things maritime made strong appeal to them. Here (top left) 
us vase painting of the preceding century showing two ships racing—warships as proved 
vlocks and formidable rams. Equal animation distinguishes the clay relief beside it, 
red galley on the geometric vase below points to their naval activity at an earlier date. 


From August Hosier, ' Das Antike Seeweseit ’ 
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A LAKJH<Oi. tSUSlNiSSb TRANSACTION 


This vase painting, emanating from the workshop of Taleides, 
dates probably from the early fifth century B c. If to modern 
eyes the picture is quaint in its stylistic conventions, it is 
nevertheless valuable as evidence of the use of scales, weights 
and measures and of the keen business spirit of the age 
From Ttllyard , ‘The Hope Vases' 


and her daughter states, Corcyra and 
Syracuse, almost as completely as the 
Black Sea trade was dominated by 
Athens; indeed, many historians are in¬ 
clined to find the ultimate cause of the 
Peloponnesian War in the jealousy with 
which Corinth regarded the efforts of 
Athenian traders to extend their activities 
to the western Mediterranean. 

While Athens was content to be the 
successor of Miletus in the north-east a 
conflict could be, and was, avoided ; but 
from, the time of Themistocles many 
Athenian public men favoured 
a western policy, and dreamed 
not merely of commercial acti¬ 
vity in Italy and Sicily but of 
an empire in the West. The 
most famous advocate of this 
policy was Alcibiades, the 
inspirer of the disastrous ex¬ 
pedition against Syracuse. In 
his later days Pericles had 
frowned on these ambitions 
and had considered that 
Athens had enough to do m 
maintaining her control of the 
Aegean, but after his death 
the ultra-imperialist party got 
the upper hand. At first they 
did little more than use Athen¬ 
ian sea power to prevent the 
importation of corn into the 
Peloponnese, but later m the 
war an ambitious scheme of 


annexation was adopted, whose 
l failure ultimately brought 
about the downfall of the 
Athenian Empire. 

There is much truth in the 
view that the foreign policy of 
Athens, and of many other 
ancient states, was largely 
determined by economic con¬ 
ditions, the need of certain 
imports, and the desire of the 
leaders of industry to find new 
markets. The maxim that 
' trade follows the flag ’ found 
many supporters in antiquity. 
Even though it is absurd to 
suppose that the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander or of 
Carthage by Rome was in¬ 
spired by such considerations 
(neither Macedonia nor Rome was at the 
time much interested in trade), yet the 
success of Alexander and Scipio must have 
been welcome to many who rejoiced to see 
the disappearance of barriers which had 
long hampered the free movement of com¬ 
modities. To no class can the final success 
of Rome in forming a united Mediter¬ 
ranean Empire have given such satisfaction 
as to the traders of Italy and the provinces. 

Enough has been said about the re¬ 
strictions which were imposed on freedom 
of trade by the commercial policy of 



IN PORT : GREEK SAILORS GOING ASHORE 


The so-called Ficoroni casket found at Praeneste is engraved 
with pictures of the arrival of the Argonauts in Bithynia and 
gives illuminating details of Greek warship construction Note 
the boarding ladder and the upper deck, which gave protection 
to the rowers m action and served as a lounge in idle hours. 

Kirchenauo Museum, Rome 
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CORINTH AND A DAUGHTER CITY 


In this charming piece of metal work, a mirror 
found at Corinth, the male figure symbolises 
the great trading and manufacturing centre 
itself ; the female, Leucas, a Corinthian colony. 

From Duruy ' Htstotre des Grecs ' 

Mediterranean states. It remains to say 
something of another hindrance to naviga¬ 
tion from which the Mediterranean was 
never free until the time of Augustus. In 
his famous account of early Greece 
Thucydides explains that fear of pirates 
was the reason why the most ancient 
Greek states were built some distance 
from the sea. In early times piracy was 
a normal occupation, and it was no insult 
to ask a sailor whether he was a pirate; 
indeed various passages in the Odyssey 
convey the impression that in ‘ Homeric 
times ' the distinction between a trader 
and a pirate was not too sharply drawn. 

To Thucydides the existence of strong 
sea powers capable of dealing with this 
plague is an essential factor in the develop¬ 
ment of civilization. In the early days of 
Greece (he must be thinking of the ‘ dark 
age ’ which followed the Homeric period) 
there was no trade, no free intercourse by 
laud or sea, and so men produced no more 
than the bare necessities of life ; no great 
cities were built, no wealth was accumu¬ 
lated ; life was insecure, and destruction 
and robbery were always to be feared. 
No state could be prosperous or wealthy 
if these conditions existed. The greatness 
of Crete in prehistoric days was due to sea 
power. Minos, the first ‘ Thalassocrat,' 
' put down piracy, as was reasonable, to 


the best of his power, in order that his 
revenues might be increased.’ 

His example was followed by the naval 
powers of historical Greece—Corinth, the 
Ionian cities and finally Athens—who 
found that without ships of war capable of 
keeping the seas open for their merchants 
trade was impossible. Fleets came into 
existence not for any offensive purpose, 
but for defence against piracy. Thucydides 
shows that the civilized states of Greece 
are those which have been able to defend 
themselves against raiders. Even in his 
own day the inhabitants of backward parts 
of Greece had to carry arms in ordinary 
times, and ' in many respects the life of 
ancient Greece was like the life of bar¬ 
barians at the present day.’ 

This section of the Preface of Thucy¬ 
dides may fairly be regarded as a veiled 
apologia for the Athenian Empire, which 
was in his time regarded by many as an 
unjustifiable infringement of Greek liberty. 

Under the protection of the Athenian 
navy communication by sea was possible 
for Greek merchants, at any rate in the 
Aegean area, to a far greater extent than 
before the rise or after the fall of the 
Athenian Empire ; and it is not surprising 
that the warmest supporters of Athenian 
imperialism were found among the demo¬ 
cratic trading population in Athens itself 
and in the allied cities. The pro-Spartan 
' oligarchs ' were usually 
agrarians, little interested Trade dependent 
in trade. An anonymous on sea power 
writer, contemporary with 
the Peloponnesian War, says that Athenian 
sea power enabled her not only to obtain 
good things from all over the world but 
to acquire a culture to which Greek and 
barbarian influences alike contributed. 
The . disappearance of ' provincialism ’ 
which this writer notes as an effect of 
Athenian rule must have been found to a 
lesser extent in other cities of Greece; 
short as was the duration of the Athenian 
Empire, it produced a homogeneity in 
Greek culture which persisted long after 
the destruction of the Athenian fleet and 
power at the battle of Aegospotami, and 
left its mark on the new Greek states 
which Alexander's conquests created in 
the East. Athens anticipated on a small 
scale the work so efficiently performed 
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WHERE ATHENIANS CHECKED THEIR MEASURES 
Standard measures are as important for trade as standard 
weights and currency On tins relief, commemorating the reduc¬ 
tion of Samos by Athens m 439 B c., the official fathom is given 
by the man's outstretched arms, and the foot by a footprint. 

The application of art to such practical ends is typical 
National Museum, Allien* 


by Rome; she broke down 
barriers which had long 
separated states from each 
other by facilitating the move¬ 
ment not only of commodities 
but of ideas. 

If the Greeks had been more 
capable of co-operation they 
would have created some per¬ 
manent machinery for dealing 
with the pirates instead of 
leaving the task to any state 
which happened to possess sea 
power. Even as it was, the 
venerable Amphictyomc Council, which 
was closely connected with Delphi, seems 
to have interested itself, ineffectively 
enough, in the matter. After the Persian 
Wars this body called on Athens to put an 
end to a nest of pirates in Scyros, but as 
a rule its efforts were confined to securing 
for pilgrims freedom of access to Delphi; 
these so-called ' Sacred Wars,’ waged as 
they were for a definite and limited pur¬ 
pose, did little to foster unity among the 



ATHENIAN STANDARD WEIGHTS 


Fifteen public officers (' metronomoi') were m 
charge of weights and measures at Athens—ten 
at the Piraeus and five at the capital, and these 
weights, of about 4 oz., 2 oz. and 4 lb. respectively, 
bear their official stamps. 

From Durity Hisloira des Grecs 1 


Greeks. Delphi was inclined to take a 
side in Greek quarrels, and the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, like the League of Nations, 
had no troops to enforce its decrees. 

Two examples from the early years of 
the fifth century illustrate the kind of 
experience which was apt to befall Greek 
traders at a time when the sea was inade¬ 
quately policed. When a discredited 
leader of the anti-Persian movement in 
Asia Minor was unable to arrange his 
own return to Miletus, he persuaded the 
Lesbians to give him eight triremes, with 
which he sailed to Byzantium, and there 
‘ captured all ships sailing out of the 
Pontus except those which were willing to 
take orders from him.' The other story 
may be given in the words of Herodotus : 

When Dionysius of Phocaea knew that the 
fate of Ionia was sealed, he took three cap¬ 
tured ships and did not return to Phocaea, 
knowing that it would be enslaved with the 
rest of Ionia, but sailed straight off to Phoe¬ 
nicia, sunk there some merchant vessels and 
took from them much money; then he 
departed for Sicily, where he established 
himself as a pirate, plundering no Greek 
vessels, but only Carthaginians and Etruscans. 

It may be noted that these amateur 
pirates made straight for important points 
on well-marked trade routes, where they 
were sure to find victims. The unwilling¬ 
ness of merchants at this period of anti¬ 
quity to venture across the open sea 
exposed them to the attentions of the 
pirates, who knew well that the deeply 
indented coast of southern Asia Minor 
provided them with hiding places close to 
which merchant ships were sure to pass. 

Early in the Peloponnesian War the 
Athenians sent a squadron to this district 
to prevent * Peloponnesian pirates 1 from 
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preying on merchant \essels coming to the 
Aegean from the east. It is probable that 
these ' pirates ’ ought rather to be 
described as privateers ; that their vessels 
were privately owned ; and that they had 
obtained some sort of sanction for their 
activities from the authorities at Sparta. 
As more recent histoiy has shown, a state 
which is at war with a strong sea power is 
tempted to be unscrupulous in its methods 

During the Peloponnesian War not only 
Athenians but neutrals who were captured 
in merchant ships were indiscriminately 
put to death by their captors. 
War needs who, we may suppose, did not 
and piracy always sail in regular ships of 
war. The encouragement of 
this policy by their opponents so in¬ 
furiated the Athenians that as a form of 
reprisal they put to death in cold blood 
certain Spartan and Corinthian ambassa¬ 
dors, although Greek religious feeling 
normally regarded the persons of ambas¬ 
sadors as inviolate. Even before the 
collapse of the sea power of Athens, the 
Peloponnesian War must have enabled 
pirates to raise their heads again ; they 
could easily claim to have the sanction 
of one of the belligerents, and the dis¬ 
tinction between privateering and piracy 
has never been an easy one to draw. 

When the war was over Sparta proved 
quite incapable of taking the place of 
Athens as policeman of the seas, and it is 
not long before we find Athens attempting 
to resume her old role. How difficult 
trade had been in the meantime is shown 
by the statements of the orators. One 
merchant, for instance, who was travelling 
to North Africa on business was attacked 
by pirates in the Argolic Gulf and robbed 
and murdered. The transference of 
valuables from South Russia to Athens 
was so risky that bankers were called 
upon to devise methods to render it un¬ 
necessary. Loans of money to merchants 
were only made at a high rate of interest 
in view of the risk from pirates. 

The revival of the sea power of Athens 
in the fourth century was closely connected 
with her desire to secure free communica¬ 
tion. When Philip of Macedon offered his 
co-operation in the suppression of piracy 
Athens regarded the offer almost as an 
insult, but we' have abundant evidence 


that at this date she did not display the 
same efficiency as in the time of Pericles, 
and that rhe activities of some of her own 
professional admirals, like Timotheus, 
were often unworthy of her professions 

If Alexander had lived longer, he would 
no doubt have taken steps to suppress 
piracv in the eastern Mediterranean, if 
only in the interests of the trade of Alex¬ 
andria. But a period of chaos follow'ed 
his death and none of the succession 
states proved capable of dealing with the 
evil. Something was no doubt done by 
Egypt during her period of ascendancy in 
the Aegean, but we hear more of the little 
state of Rhodes, which in the century after 
Alexander possessed a regular ‘ thalasso- 
cracy ’; as early as 299 b.c. Delos paid 
her a sum of one thousand talents in 
order to be defended against the pirates. 
But Rhodes was not strong enough to 
carry on the work of Athens, and several 
pathetic stories of kidnapping and holding 
to ransom have come down to us from 
the third century b.c. Pirates who carried 
off women and children would not shrink 
from capturing merchant vessels. 

In the west Carthage had no doubt 
suppressed piracy in the regions which she 
controlled. But in the fourth century 
b.c. Etruria seems to have 
developed into a regular Pirates in 
piratical state, and the name the Far West 
Tyrrhenian becomes almost 
identical with ‘pirate.’ It has been 
doubted whether the Tyrrhenians who 
gave trouble in the Aegean were really 
Etruscans, but it was the latter with 
whom Dionysius of Syracuse dealt in the 
Adriatic; it was they who threatened a 
colony sent by Athens to this region in 325 ; 
and it was they who forced on Rome 
the creation of ' maritime colonies.’ 

Long before the first Punic War made 
Rome a great sea power she had regarded 
it as her duty to suppress marauders. As 
Professor Ormerod says in his excellent 
book on ancient piracy, ' the fact that 
the more incorrigible of the Italian pirates 
were compelled to extend their cruises 
far afield into the eastern seas, testifies 
to the efficiency of the measures adopted 
by Rome in home waters.’ The steps 
which she took to deal with the piratical 
rulers in Illyria show that she did not 
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CURRENCIES THAT WERE WIDELY ACKNOWLEDGED 
Currencies of several slates besides Athens acquit ed inter¬ 
national reputation—of Rhodes during her ' thalassocracy ’ in 
the 4 th- 2 nd centuries, of Cyricus owing to a monopoly allowed 
by the Persians m the 5 th and 4 U 1 , of Chalcis and Cormth at 
most times owing to their extensive trade. Even Thebes 
succeeded for a time in imposing her mint on Boeotia. 

Front Waul, ' Greek Com i,’ John Murray 


shrink from an attempt to 
dominate the Adriatic. The 
force of circumstances com¬ 
pelled a nation of farmers to 
become a sea power, which was 
destined ultimately to secure 
for traders in the Mediterran¬ 
ean a freedom of movement 
which they had never known 
before. 

It is impossible to discuss 
the international trade of the 
ancient world without saying 
something about the machinery 
whereby it was financed. In 
a famous passage of the Politics 
Aristotle writes as follows : ' As 
the benefits of commerce were 
more widely extended by the 
import of commodities of which 
there was a deficiency and the 
export of those of which there 
was an excess, a currency 
was an indispensable device ’; and he 
proceeds to describe accurately the two¬ 
fold functions of money, as a measure of 
value, and as a commodity which can 
always be exchanged for other commo¬ 
dities wanted by the holder. In the 
period with which we are concerned ancient 
commerce had advanced beyond the stage 
of barter, and was almost everywhere 
conducted on a money basis. 

An abundant supply of a good metallic 
currency was, indeed, more essential to 
an ancient trader than to his successor in 
modern times, who has at 
Necessity for his disposal not merely 
metal currency bank-notes but the great 
inventions of the cheque 
and the bill of exchange, of which, as we 
shall see, the ancients had only the most 
rudimentary ideas. Much of the evidence 
for the extent of ancient trade consists 
in finds of coins which were exported, for 
example, to northern Europe or to India in 
exchange for the produce of these regions, 
•Coinage was probably not a Greek in¬ 
vention, but in this matter the Greeks 
showed their usual power of assimilating 
the ideas of others. By the beginning of 
our period all the progressive Greek cities 
were accustomed to the use of money and 
possessed mints of their own, producing 
coins on a standard which was either 


identical with or stood in some definite 
relation to that employed in the states 
with which they had commercial deal¬ 
ings. Much may obviously be learned 
about the course of ancient trade by a 
study of the coinage systems which pre¬ 
vailed m the various communities. 

The Greeks derived one great advantage 
from the fact that their commercial 
transactions were conducted on a metallic 
basis and that they were almost entirely 
ignorant of paper money. The value of 
their currencies remained stable over 
long periods, and unless, as rarely hap¬ 
pened, a government embarked on a 
policy of depreciation, the money of 
one state was readily accepted by traders 
of another at a rate of exchange which 
could be determined by the scales. 
Although it was not till the Roman con¬ 
quest that the Mediterranean world 
achieved monetary unity, trade was little 
hampered by the absence of a uniform 
system, and we find no parallel in the 
period under review to the collapse of 
certain European currencies in the present 
century with results so hampering to 
international trade. 

At the same time it was of distinct 
advantage to ancient traders that the 
systems of coinage employed by the 
various commercial states should be as 
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fe\v as possible, and all governments were 
aware of the fact. Commercial dealings 
between communities were facilitated by 
the adoption of the same standard. As 
early as th 3 time of Solon we find Athens 
deciding to abandon the ' Aeginetan ’ 
system and to adopt as the basis of 
her coinage a standard which would en¬ 
courage trade with the important cities of 
Chalcis and Corinth. It has, again, been 
established that during her period of 
supremacy in the Aegean she made a not 
unsuccessful effort to impose the use of 
her coinage on the states which she 
controlled. An extant decree orders the 
allies to surrender all non-Athenian coins 
in their possession, in exchange, pre¬ 
sumably, for Athenian money of the same 
value. At the end of the Peloponnesian 
War in all probability the only silver 
coins which were legal tender at Athens 
were those on which was represented the 
familiar owl of Athena. 

It is doubtful whether this action on the 
part of Athens caused much resentment. 
Athenian currency was popular because 
of its purity, and had a large circulation 
even in countries, such as South Italy and 
Sicily, over which Athens had no political 
authority. The money of certain other 
states, such as Corinth and Cyzicus, and 
later Rhodes, had an international circu¬ 
lation, but none was so popular as that of 
Athens even after her period of political 
greatness. Alexander struck silver coins 
on the Attic standard, adopted by most 
of the states into which his empire fell. 

The kings of Persia made use of their 
political power to secure monetary uni¬ 
formity, and monopolised the issue of the 



ATTIC TETRADRACHMS 
The monetary unit of Greece was the drachma, 
multiplied by 2, 4, etc. The Attic tetradrachm 
~urreat throughout Greece c. 500-430 b.o. bore 
Dehead of Athena on the obverse and the owl and 
ae abbreviated. name of the city on the reverse. 

British Museum 


gold ' Darics ’ which formed the most 
important gold currency in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world during the early part of our 
period, before they were superseded by the 
gold coins of Philip and Alexander. And 
just as great states such as Persia, Macedon 
and Athens aimed at abolishing the chaos 
which was produced by a multitude of 
mints, so the smaller states which from 
time to time gained influence used their 
power for the same purpose. Thus Thebes 
for a considerable period managed to 
suppress the coinage of the other cities of 
Boeotia, in order that her own money 
might circulate throughout the country. 
Federal states, like the Olynthian and 
Achaean Leagues, had a federal coinage ; 
and it seems probable that the short¬ 
lived alliance of the cities of Asia Minor 
against Persia at the beginning of the 
fifth century issued a coinage of its own. 

In spite, however, of the fact that the 
common sense of ancient governments 
and traders did much to encourage 
commerce by reducing 
as far as possible the Money changers and 
number of currencies cash transactions 
in circulation at any 
one time, there was always need for 
the money changers, whose tables were 
a familiar feature of all commercial 
centres. Payments were usually .made in 
cash, and trade would .have been im¬ 
possible had not a supply of the currency 
required been easily obtainable. Again, 
although the standard of purity was fairly 
high, ancient coins, owing to the method 
by which they were produced, were not 
so uniform as those of modern times, and 
sometimes scales were needed to determine 
whether a coin was of full weight. 

It is well known that modern deposit 
banking arose in the seventeenth century 
from the practice of depositing money 
and valuables for safe custody in the 
London goldsmiths' shops, where special 
facilities existed for the purpose, and that 
the money so deposited was often lent at 
interest provided that it could be called 
in before the time when the depositor 
demanded repayment, Greek b anking , 
as we know it in the fourth century B.c., 
arose under exactly similar conditions. 

It came to be the practice to entrust 
money for safe keeping to the money 
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changers, who always 
had in their posses¬ 
sion a large quantity of 
coin of various denomina¬ 
tions for whose security 
they were bound to pro¬ 
vide. Though even m 
fourth-century Athens it 
was customary to store 
what Englishmen, if not 
Frenchmen, would con¬ 
sider very large sums in 
private houses, the ex¬ 
periences of the victims 
of the Thirty Tyrants, 
in the period of confu¬ 
sion immediately after 
the fall of Athens, must 
have made obvious the 
desirability of some 
means of keeping savings 
out of the reach of de¬ 
predators. 

Again, many mer¬ 
chants whose head¬ 
quarters were at Athens, 
but who were constantly 
abroad, found it con¬ 
venient to deposit a sum 
of money with a banker not only for 
security but to facilitate the payment to 
creditors of any sums which might become 
due to them in the absence of the debtor. 
In course of time this side of a banker's 
activities assumed an increasing import¬ 
ance, and it was almost forgotten that he 
had originally acted as a changer of money. 

The conditions under which banking 
developed are illustrated by a story in 
Herodotus. A sixth - century Spartan 
named Glaucus, who was famed for his 
high character, was approached by a 
stranger from Miletus who asked him to 
take charge of half his wealth, which he 
had turned into money and brought to 
Sparta, thinking that in those disturbed 
times the Peloponnese was safer than Asia 
Minor. ‘ Do you accept my money,' he 
said, ' and take and keep this token ; 
when anyone asks for the money, showing 
the same token, let him have it.’ Unfor¬ 
tunately Glaucus proved unworthy of his 
reputation, and was adequately punished 
by Apollo of Delphi; but the story is in¬ 
structive. If at the time there had existed 


institutions in which 
money was normally 
deposited for safe keep¬ 
ing, the Milesian would 
scarcely have had re¬ 
course to a complete 
stranger. 

In early times it was 
common to deposit sur¬ 
plus money in the hands 
of temple treasurers. 
The temples were re¬ 
garded as asylums where 
both persons and pro¬ 
perty were under divine 
protection. As it was 
an act of sacrilege to 
seize a suppliant, so 
robbery of a temple was 
strongly condemned by 
Greek religious feeling. 
It was therefore the 
custom for states, and 
notably the Athenian 
state, to deposit their 
savings in the temple of 
their patron deity, where 
it was treated as ' sacred 
money ’ which could only 
be withdrawn under strict conditions, 

including the payment of intetest by the 
government concerned. 

There is rfo reason to think that in the 
fifth century b.c. the money stored in 
the Acropolis was invested or loaned 

by the temple authorities; so far was the 

temple from paying interest on deposits 
that the state paid the temple for the 
privilege of making use of it. But from 
the fourth century onwards it became 
quite a common practice for temples to 
lend money at interest, and in the latter 
part of our period we find Apollo of 
Delos providing large sums to needy 
communities at what was rather below 
the market rate of interest. The more 
important temples enjoyed very con¬ 
siderable revenues, and it is not surprising 
that they learned to invest their surplus 
income in loans and mortgages instead 
of keeping it shut up in a box. 

In fourth-century Athens a man who 
wished to keep his spare money in safety 
would not have thought of entrusting it 
to a man like Glaucus or even of depositing 



HOW PROPERTY WAS MORTGAGED 
Mortgages were often recorded on a 
pillar set up on. the property. This was 
in a field mortgaged by the husband of 
Hippoclea, niece of Demosthenes, as 
security for the marriage gift. 

From Dttruy ‘ Histone lies Grccs ’ 
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it in a temple. That part which he did 
not invest in mortgages or in commercial 
loans he deposited with a banker like 
Pasion, whose clientele included very 
many meicbants who were not Athenian 
citizens. A good example of everyday 
procedure at Pasion’s bank is given by 
the orator Demosthenes. 

A certain Lycon of Heraclea, who was 
on the point of undertaking a trading 
journey to North Africa, was introduced 
to Pasion by two Athen- 
Eanking methods ian citizens and opened an 
in Ancient Times account with him, as we 
should say, into which 
he paid a considerable sum, giving in¬ 
structions that it was to be handed over 
on demand to Cephisiades of Scyros, a 
business partner of his own, who at the 
time was away on some trading venture. 
Demosthenes continues: 

The practice of bankers where money is 
deposited by an individual with instructions 
to pay it to another is as follows : first they 
enter in their books the name of the de¬ 
positor and the amount of the money, then 
they write in the margin ' to be paid to so 
and so ’ ; if they know the appearance of 
the latter, this is all they do; otherwise 
they also enter the name of the man who 
is to introduce the recipient of the money. 

In the case before us neither of the 
persons concerned was a regular customer 
of the bank, and the money was merely 
deposited with Pasion for a few months 
for safe keeping. The procedure described 
is almost identical with that which would 
be adopted now, when a banker requires 
a reference for a new customer and 
hesitates to cash a cheque across the 
counter for a complete stranger. 

The existence of hanks like this must 
have been a great convenience for effecting 
payments between people who kept cur¬ 
rent accounts; a payment from one of 
Pasion’s customers to another would 
have, been merely a question of book¬ 
keeping, and it is possible that the 
Athenian bankers devised some sort of 
clearing-house to enable transfers of 
money between reputable customers to 
be made without unnecessary use of coin. 
A wealthy Athenian normally kept a 
certain, amount of money on current 
account. On the death of Demosthenes' 
father it was found that he had 2,400 


drachmae at the bank of Pasion and 600 
at that of Pylades. It may be added that 
the modern practice of depositing valu¬ 
ables other than money at the bank was 
familiar to the Greeks. 

In his book on Banking Dr. Leaf 
defined a bank as ' a person or cor¬ 
poration which holds itself out to receive 
from the public deposits payable on de¬ 
mand by cheque '; but he adds that this 
definition only applies to British banking, 
and is not applicable to the Continent, 
where the use of the cheque is less highly 
developed. In the period which we are 
considering a bank was usually owned by 
one man, and, though there are cases of 
partnership, anything like the modem 
joint-stock bank was unknown. More¬ 
over, although it is often stated that 
Greeks were acquainted with the use of 
the cheque, a study of the evidence shows 
this to be very doubtful. Of course, it was 
quite usual to give instructions to a banker 
to pay a sum of money to a person on 
proof of identity, but it is difficult to find 
anything nearer a cheque than a token, 
like that mentioned in the story of 
Glaucus, or a sealed letter to the banker 
given by the debtor to the creditor. Even 
in Rome, in the second century B.C., to 
judge by the plays of Plautus, the usual 
practice was for the debtor to invite the 
creditor to accompany him personally ; to 
the bank to receive payment. It seems, 
then, that Dr. Leaf’s definition of a bank 
must be considerably modified before it 
would apply to the ancient conditions. 

In a discussion of ancient commerce 
it is necessary to ask how much was done 
by bankers to assist international trade 
otherwise than by chang¬ 
ing money and by keep- Financial Risks, 
ing in safety sums depos- of Oversea Trade 
ited with them by traders. 

We have seen above that navigation 
was often dangerous because of storms 
and pirates, and that there was every 
inducement to reduce as far as possible 
the amount of valuables carried on a 
journey. In the age of Cicero the letter 
of credit was well known—when his son 
was studying at Athens it was arranged 
that money should be paid to him on the 
spot—and some centuries eailier the 
underlying idea was familiar. 
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Isocrates (436-338 b.c.) tells us how the 
son of a wealthy noble in South Russia 
was anxious to have a remittance of 
money sent from home to Athens. ' Know¬ 
ing that Stratocles was about to sail to 
the Pontus, I asked him to leave some of 
his own money here in Athens and recoup 
himself from my father in the Pontus, 
thinking that it would be a great ad¬ 
vantage if my money were not exposed to 
the danger of a sea voyage, especially as 
the Spartans had then command of the 
sea.’ When Stratocles asked him what 
would happen if the father refused to 
pay, Pasion agreed to make himself 
responsible for both principal and interest. 
Stratocles may be described as taking 
with him either a cheque drawn by the 
Bosporan noble’s son, or a letter of credit 
from Pasion ; but the way in which the 
story is told shows that the procedure was 
unusual. Some have interpreted a passage 
in Theocritus to show that bankers in 
commercial towns were prepared to supply 
merchants who brought a written order 
with money of the country. 

Great as were the services rendered by 
bankers to individual traders it is a mistake 
to employ modem terms too freely in 
speaking of their activities. A man like 
Pasion, who had deal- 

Modem Bills of ings with many for- 
Exchange unknown eigners and was well 
informed about their 
financial position, was able to give advice 
to Athenians engaged in foreign trade. 
But it would be wrong to imply that, 
except in a very rudimentary form, he 
performed the work of the accepting- 
houses who now facilitate foreign trade 
by guaranteeing the payment of bills 
drawn on foreign customers. It is indeed 
generally agreed that the modem bill of 
exchange was unknown in antiquity, even 
at a later period than that under review. 

Again, there is little evidence that 
ancient bankers facilitated trade by lend¬ 
ing money to merchants. Much trade 
was, indeed, done with borrowed money, 
and loans to those about to undertake a 
trading voyage were a favourite invest¬ 
ment for capitalists. In these loans we 
may see the beginnings of insurance, as 
the sum borrowed was not repaid unless 
the ship reached its destination in safety. 


But such loans, which produced a high 
rate of interest, were regarded as risky, 
and more evidence than exists is required 
to prove that bankers thought themselves 
justified in venturing their customers’ 
money on such a speculation, whatever 
they may have done with their own. 

On Pasion’s death it was found that 
some of the funds deposited with him 
were invested in mortgages on land and 
houses in Attica. This form of invest¬ 
ment was only open to bankers who were 
Athenian citizens, and we must suppose 
that funds entrusted to those who were 
only ' resident aliens ’ were lent on the 
security of other forms of property to 
men who could be trusted to repay their 
debt at a fixed date. 

Enough has been said to show the 
general conditions under which commerce 
was conducted in the centuries with 
which we are more di¬ 
rectly concerned. These Limitations to 
conditions were in some Trade Enterprise 
respects favourable, in 
others not. We have seen that the 
geographical character of the Mediter¬ 
ranean area is such as to encourage the 
interchange of products, and that within 
it all necessities of life could be found. 
In spite of the jealous exclusiveness of 
certain governments there was always a 
market for goods, like Greek pottery, whose 
quality was recognized to be high. At 
the same time, even after Alexander’s 
conquests, when the size of ships was 
greatly increased, navigation was limited 
to part of the year, and sailors were much 
more at the mercy of winds and currents 
than now. 

Commercial enterprises were on a small 
scale and great accumulations of capital 
were rare. Merchants could borrow money 
only at rates which we should think ex¬ 
tortionate, and were at most periods ex¬ 
posed to danger from pirates. But none 
of these handicaps prevented them from 
establishing close relations with customers 
in other lands or from settling in foreign 
coimtiies. When Rome brought the whole 
of the Mediterranean under her rule, she 
was merely giving political unity to a 
civilization which had been built up and 
rendered homogeneous by the enterprise 
of a long succession of traders. 
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WHAT THE MODERN WORLD OWES 

TO GREECE 

A Review of our Debt to Hellenic culture 
in Things Material and Things of the Spirit 

By Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Warden of New College, Oxford ; Author of The Commonweal, Bonapartism, Studies 

m History and Politics, etc. 


D t has been said that almost all that lives 
and moves in the world outside the 
blind forces of nature is Greek in 
origin. The statement is clearly an ex¬ 
aggeration, for it takes no account of the 
intellectual and emotional forces which 
have gone to the making of Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese civilization ; but if 
we interpret the word ' world ’ as meaning 
Europe and the sum of European influence 
in other continents, then the proposition 
is substantially true. The origins of Euro¬ 
pean civilization are in fact to be found in 
ancient Greece, in the work of the Greek 
thinkers and artists who discovered Man, 
and first interpreted the riddles and dis¬ 
played the beauties of nature. 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate a 
proposition so well established. The science 
of mathematics and medicine, of politics, 
history and grammar, every branch of 
philosophy—metaphysics, logic, ethics, 
psychology—every ‘ genre ’ in literature 
with the doubtful exception of satire, are 
Greek in origin. ' Alphabet,’ ‘ school,’ 

' pedagogy,’ these three Greek words are 
sufficient to remind us, even if we leave out 
of account the educational theories of 
Plato and Aristotle, that the Greeks were 
pioneers in the science and art of educa¬ 
tion, Theology is a Greek word and 
Christian theology, however much allow¬ 
ance may be made for Semitic influence, 
is essentially a product of the Greeks 
Hecataeus leads the way in history 
and geography; Pythagoras invents the 
theory of numbers; Democritus the theory 
of atoms; Aristotle is the parent of 
zoology; Theophrastus of botany; Archi¬ 
medes of hydrodynamics and mechanics. 
The science of astronomy was not, indeed, 
a Greek discovery, for the mysteries of the 


starry heavens had attracted the intelli¬ 
gent cunosity of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians ; but the study of the stars and 
planets received developments at the 
hands of Greek men of science so great 
and far reaching as to amount to a revolu¬ 
tion. It was a Greek who first discovered 
the sphericity of the earth, a Greek who 
first defined its dimensions and a Greek 
(Anstarchus of Samos) who first advanced 
the theory, long submerged by the intel¬ 
lectual domination of Aristotle, that the 
earth and planets revolve round the sun. 
In architecture, in sculpture and in the 
graving of gems Hellas found modes of 
expression, distinctive and unsurpassed. 

As there was a Hellenic civilization 
extending far beyond the confines of 
ancient Greece, so there is now a European 
civilization influencing 
with varying degrees of Outward contrasts 
completeness and inten- with Hellenism 
sity the life of Man in 
every quarter of the planet. This civi¬ 
lization has, as we have seen, its 
roots in the marvellous achievements of 
ancient Hellas and cannot be fully under¬ 
stood without reference to them. The 
descendant, however, often differs widely 
from his ancestors. He may enjoy different 
things, think different thoughts, live m a 
different way. So our modem civilization, 
though Greek in origin, may in all its 
essential characteristics be far removed 
from the qualities which we assign to the 
mind, character and institutions of Greece. 

Outward contrasts leap to the eye. We 
live in an age of scientific machinery. Our 
material civilization is mechanical. Thanks 
to steam and electricity we move about 
the world far more swiftly, easily and 
frequently than our ancestors. If we 
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Baroque architecture, using classic details to 
express sixteenth - century tastes, can achieve 
quite pleasant effects; although the temple 
opposite shows that they are tiresomely florid 
by comparison with Greek art This is the 
baroque church of S Susanna, Rome. 

Photo. Alvtan 

enumerate the outward features of modern 
society, they seem not only to be widely 
different from the conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in ancient Greece but very different 
from those which existed in the time of 
Dr. Johnson. The factory system is a 
novelty dating from the later part of the 
eighteenth century; the great city is a 
novelty; the nation state is a form of 
polity unrecognized by Aristotle. The 
Greeks, without books, newspapers, tele¬ 
phones, telegraphs or wireless, lived less 
on imitation and more on dialectic. 
The application of steam, chemistry and 
electricity to industry, commerce and 
agriculture are the fruits of modern, not of 
ancient ingenuity. 

The British Parliament, save indeed for 
the important fact that it enshrines the 
principle of government by discussion, is 
an altogether different kind of institution 
from the Athenian Ecclesia, or Assembly 
of the People. Representative government 
is a medieval invention which has imposed 
itself as a necessity upon the modem 
world; but the Greeks knew nothing of 
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it. In their small cine communities it. was 
possible for any citizen to take a direct 
share in the deliberative and judicial 
functions of the state, and lie was expected 
to do so. All the complicated problems 
which arise m modem times out of the 
large area of our political units were foreign 
to the Greeks. They had not to consider 
the organization of local government, or 
the principles on which grants in aid should 
be allotted, or the relations between a 
member and his constituency. The 
scientific partition of social services be¬ 
tween the central government and the 
local authorities was a problem from which 
they were entirely relieved. 

^ Another contrast is supplied by a com- 
y parison of the social structure of the Hel¬ 
lenic and the modern world. The Greek 
city state was founded on a basis of 
domestic slavery, not greatly differing 
from that which prevailed m Cape Colony 
before 1833. The immensely complicated 
problems arising out of the relation of an 
employing and employed class equally 
endowed with political rights, but the 
one possessing the staying 
power supplied by capital, Greek & modern 
and the other dependent social structure 
for its subsistence upon 
weekly wages, did not then arise. Still 
less was there in those days any idea of 
international labour or international revo¬ 
lution. The phenomena of wealth were so 
feebly evidenced that a separate science 
of political economy was not thought 
of; nor "indeed was it developed till the 
eighteenth century. The science of politics 
was not regarded, as it is too often now 
inclined to be, as part of the science of 
wealth but as part of the philosophy of 
ethics. Yet it is worth observing that 
Aristotle propounded the true theory of 
currency and saw through the fallacy of 
the mercantilists, who for many centuries 
led statesmanship astray by confounding 
money with wealth. 

Though we are always tempted to under¬ 
rate the variety of the Greek genius and 
temperament, there is much in contem¬ 
porary manifestations of art and literature 
which is alien to the Greek convention. In 
general, Greek art was simpler, more severe, 
less occupied with unessentials than ours 
and less liable to the vice of exaggeration. 
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The cubist and the futurist would appear 
to have had no analogies in ancient Greece ; 
only a very expert literary detective could 
trace affinities between the artless open-air 
stories of pirates which form the theme 
of the Greek novelists and the elaborate 
study of morals and motives, relating to 
drab people leading uneventful indoor lives, 
which appears to be attractive to a seden¬ 
tary and introspective age. 

Music and melody are words bequeathed 
to us by the Greeks, but the development 
of the musical art in Europe owes less to 
them than to the Hebrews and less to the 
Hebrews than to the encouragement of 
music by the medieval Christian Church. 
As Sir Henry Hadow writes : 

Greek music, it would appear, had no 
separate melody, no harmony, no instru¬ 
mental writing, no better notation than 
alphabetical letters written above the verse, 
and the specimens which come down to us 
conform in no way to our standards of 
musical beauty. Yet there can be no doubt 
that it was an extremely subtle and delicate 


art; that it was full of technical distinctions 
which we cannot appreciate and of ethical 
principles which we cannot apply. Only one 
explanation seems to be possible—that it 
was not music in our sense of the term at all, 
but a special way of reciting poetry. 

The Hebrews, too, appear to have lacked 
harmony and a system of musical notation, 
but they had at least independent melody 
and recognized the value of orchestral 
accompaniment. It is to the Hebrews 
that we probably owe the liturgical chant 
of the priest from which our Church musi c 
is derived. There is then little or no trace 
of Greek influence in our modern music, 
sacred or profane. Even part singing was 
unknown to the Hellenic world. Still more 
foreign would have been the elaborate 
technique of modem orchestration. 

Very different is the case of architecture. 
Greek music has disappeared. Greek 
architecture remains, embodying certain 
definite types of beauty, which, so long as 
the sense of beauty remains with mankind, 
will continue to compel admiration. There 



DIGNITY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL MODELS BEQUEATHED BY GREECE 

Reproduced here chiefly for contrast with the baroque church opposite, to show what the art of more 
recent times both owes and does not owe to Greek inspiration, the temple ' of Concord ' at Girgenti 
in Sicily is of interest on another count. It was converted into a church in the Middle Ages, a fact 
to which it owes its remarkable state of preservation to-day. Girgenti is the Greek Acragas 
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is probably no town in Europe which does 
not in some part of its structure betray 
evidence of the influence of Greece Hete 
we mav find Doric, Ionic or Corinthian 
columns, here a spiral staircase, here a 
theatre—all theatres reveal their Greek 
original—or a stadium, here the close 
association of statuary with a public 
building, here a sculptured frieze or a 
panelled door. The new architectural 
forms which have risen since the decline 
of Hellenism, such as the Gothic, itself 
largely influenced from Byzantium, have 
supplemented rather than suppressed the 
message of Hellenic architecture. 

In every course of architectural training 
the study of Greek models and the Greek 
tradition holds a place, so that wherever 
a house or a church or a town hall is built 
after an architect’s plan, some hints from 
the technique of the schools of Hellas are 
distilled into the work. Russian archi¬ 
tecture, indeed, has a character of its own, 
for "the beautiful Greek monuments along 


the northern shoies of the Black Sea were 
only recovered m our own age; but 
wherever Greek models have been avail¬ 
able they have supplied the formal ele¬ 
ments of an architect’s training. The 
United States of America is an architect’s 
paradise. The patron has a bottomless 
purse. Nature is prolific in marbles, 
stones and woods of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. There is a prodigious 
demand for building of every kind. Yet, 
amidst a great variety and profusion of 
pattern, the art of Hellas holds its own. 
We may say the same of other parts of 
the new world. The colonnades of Delhi 
and Pretoria would not seem foreign to 
the philosophers of the Porch. 

It follows that no history of architecture 
can fail to assign a large place to the Greeks 
It is otherwise with painting. Not indeed 
that the Greeks were devoid of originality, 
skill or material resource in this depart¬ 
ment of the fine arts. Though we cannot, 
perhaps, invoke the frescoes of Cnossus, for 


HOW THE PARTHENON COMPARES WITH THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Hall the fa?ade of the Parthenon, set side by side with half the porch of the British Museum on the 
same scale, shows the completeness of the debt owed by the latter to Greek architecture—its columns 
are taller and slenderer, because it has adopted the Ionic instead of the Doric order as its model. It 
must be remembered, however, that whereas the Parthenon is complete m itself, the British Museum 
porch is merely an architectural detail m a much greater whole 

British Museum 
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GREEK STYLES IN THE KIND OF SETTING FOR WHICH THEY WERE DEVISED 

The worst that can he said about the use of the classic style in northern cities is that their sooty 
atmospheres destroy the colour and texture of the stonework on which the beauty of Greek buildings 
so much depended- This criticism no longer applies in the clear bright air of the Transvaal, for 
instance ; here we see the Ionic colonnade of the Government Buildings at Pretoria 

Photo, ENA 


these belong to an earlier age, there has 
survived on marble and terra-cotta, on the 
mummy portraits of the Ptolemaic period 
and on the walls of Pompeii enough of 
Greek painting to justify the belief that 
Polygnotus, Zeuxis and Apelles may have 
deserved the praises of Pliny. In the 
technical appliance of their art the Greeks 
were probably not inferior to the Italian 
artists of the Renaissance, They painted 
in fresco, in tempera and in ‘encaustic’ 
(see further under Chap, 68), and their 
palette was rich in colouring resource; but 
the great schools of Western Europe owe 
little to the Greek painters, unless, indeed, 
we concede that Byzantine art, which un¬ 
doubtedly conquered the England of King 
Alfred and influenced the work of the 
Italian painters, was directly derived from 
the ancient Greeks. 

The reason is obvious. The master¬ 
pieces of Greek painting had perished, 
and the remains which we now enjoy had 
not been unearthed at the Renaissance. 
The pictures of the great Italians do, 
indeed, bear the mark of Greek influence, 


but this is derived not from painting, but 
from glyptic work. The winged genius of 
the Etruscan tomb reappears as an angel on 
the canvas of Perugino. The angle of the 
wings, the poise of the figure are unchanged. 

Statuary, on the contrary, is still an 
essentially Greek art. The Greek influence, 
invading Rome in the Augustan age and 
triumphing over the native school of 
sculpture, achieved a second triumph at 
the Renaissance; but the superb models 
of antiquity which were rediscovered by 
the spade of the Italian antiquary had 
undergone a loss during the passage of 
time. The brilliant colour with which 
they had formerly been adorned had long 
since worn away, and it was natural to 
conclude that statues had been unpainted 
from the beginning of time, The thrill of 
excitement with which artists beheld 
the Laocoon at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth, and the Elgin marbles at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century per¬ 
sists to this day. The greatest master¬ 
pieces of Greek sculpture have never 
been excelled. They remain models for 
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ETRUSCAN SPIRIT AND CHRISTIAN ANGEL 
The lesemhlance between, the works of the Italian masters and 
certain Etruscan objects is so marked as to make certain that the 
contents of Etruscan tombs were available for study Compare 
this winged spmt on a bioiue mirror (left* with an angel of the 
painter Perugino (1446-1524); the altitudes are almost identical 
From Ducat:, * Del Arte Etrusca' [lejt) 


imitation. And if we ask what, besides 
sheer technical skill, has given them this 
amazing predominance, we should answer 
that it is an exact knowledge of the human 
form combined with an ideal of human 
beauty and a complete absence of all 
affectation, ' The Greeks, ’ as Nietzsche 
observes, ‘ were, like genius, simple. There¬ 
fore they are the eternal teachers.' 

It is a tribute to Hellas that we take the 
plastic arts for granted. If Europe had 
been overrun by the Mongols, the Turks 
or the Moors, the artistic impulse of the 
Latin and Teutonic world might have 
found no expression in painting or sculp¬ 
ture. It is to the Greeks, then, that we 
owe not only the knowledge of Man, but 
his idealisation in art, It is they who 
applied the skill of the architect, the 
sculptor and the painter to the exaltation 
of civic pride and the worship of the gods. 
And wherever taste is apt to go astray 
through exuberance, or eccentricity, or vain 
conceit, there lies in the masterpieces of 
Greek art the necessary and sal u taryreproof, 
/ One of the standing contrasts in literary 
"criticism and history is that between the 
classical and romantic schools. The con¬ 
trast implies that the ancient literature of 
Greece and Rome exercises a continuing 
influence over certain types of mind or 
temperament, or rather that it contains, as 
regards both form and substance, elements 
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of value. There is a further 
implication in the term ; it 
is that a certain identity 
of craftsmanship can be 
discerned in the two litera¬ 
tures of Greece and Rome. 
The measure of that iden¬ 
tity has been variously 
stated. Mommsen even 
went so far as to say that 
Latin literature was no thing 
but a translation from the 
Greek. This is exaggerated. 
What is true is that the 
great masters of Latin 
literature modelled them¬ 
selves upon the Greeks and 
endeavoured to recapture 
their spirit. Without Homer 
there would have been 
no Vergil, just as without 
Vergil there would have 
been no Dante. But Vergil is not a 
copy of Homer any more than Dante is a 
copy of Vergil. Still, it would be true 
to say that the most perfect examples 
of what we know as the classical spirit 
are to be found in the literature of ancient 
Greece. What are its quali¬ 
ties ? Simplicity, grace, Classical Spirit 
restraint in emotion, an in literature 
unfailing instinct for 
beauty, concision of phrase. A literal 
translation into English prose of a 
poem in the Greek anthology cannot 
fail to be more verbose than the original, 
and strikes the reader often as being bare 
to the point of plainness. Now, concision 
is a great source of carrying power. ‘ We 
do not exercise authority, 1 as St. Juste 
said,' without laconism.’ 

In the modem world, so full of bustle, 
complexity and refinement, there are many 
forces" at war with this beautiful but 
austere tradition. , Nevertheless, it holds 
its own among competing forms of literary 
art, more easily in some languages than 
in others, but is manifest in all countries 
in which there is a sense of polite conven¬ 
tion or of human dignity. What pastoral 
poetry from Lycidas to Thyrsis and The 
Scholar Gipsy has not been inspired by 
the Idylls of Theocritus ? How few great 
poets have not, in some part at least of 
their work, owned the power of Greek 
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models ? Goethe’s Wertlier is not a 
classical document, no more is his Faust, 
but Iphigenie is a determined attempt to 
emulate Sophocles on his own ground, and 
Ueber alien Gipfeln has all the immortal 
brevity and restrained pathos of a ly^ric 
from the Greek anthology. 

This last instance is the more remark¬ 
able since m general it is in the domain 
of lyric poetry that it has been found 
most difficult to conform to the spirit of 
the ancient writers. Wordsworth's 

A slumber did my spirit steal, 

I had no human feais. 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 

The touch of eaithly years 

might be Greek, and there is much in the 
lyrical work of Milton, Gray, Shelley, 
Keats, Arnold, A. E. Housman 
and Bridges which is clearly 
inspired by Greek example ; 
as there is, too, in Ronsard 
and Du Bellay, in Heredia 
and in Carducci. The modern 
lyric, however, is apt to be 
more lavish in ornament 
and introspection. 

The famous rules of dra¬ 
matic art—the three unities 
prescribed by Aristotle— 
dominated the theatre of 
Racine and Corneille and can¬ 
not anywhere be disregarded 
without some sacrifice. The 
Romans dropped the Greek 
chorus, and though music has 
been associated with acting in 
modern times in the opera 
and musical comedy, the de¬ 
velopment of a modern tragedy 
is no longer assisted or re¬ 
tarded by a combination of 
music and dance, poetry and 
moralising. But it is perhaps 
too soon to estimate the 
effect which revivals of Greek 
plays may exercise upon the 
dramatic art of the future. 

If we except Shakespeare and 
Racine, the great tragic r61es 
for women are all Greek, 

Greek metres—the hexa¬ 
meter and elegiac, the alcaic 
and (lie sapphic—are still 
practised, though seldom, even 


by such masters as Goethe and Tennyson 
and Clough and Carducci, with convinc¬ 
ing success; but in truth the poetical 
expression of classical feeling does not 
necessarily demand the employment of 
the classical metres. The French Alex¬ 
andrine, the English blank verse, the 
sonnet, in the hands of such artists as 
Ronsard, Du Bellay and Heredia, the quat¬ 
rain as it is written by A. E. Housman, 
may enshrine the quintessential spirit of 
ancient Greece. We no longer debate, 
as in the seventeenth century, the compara¬ 
tive claims of the Ancients and Moderns. 
We recognize with Daniel that ' all our 
understandings are not built by the 
square of Greece or Italy, and that we are 
children of nature as well as they.’ 



MODEL FOR RENAISSANCE SCULPTORS 


The measure of the vitality of Gieek art can be gauged by the 
excitement following the discovery of the Laocoon group m 
Rome in 1506 It is a thoroughly inferior piece of late Hellen¬ 
istic work, but it was sufficient to light a blaze of interest in 
Greek sculpture and cause an artistic renaissance. 

* 710 * 0 , Andtrsan 
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The kind of artificial 
classical despotism which 
was enforced by autho¬ 
rity in France during the 
eighteenth 
never 
vived. 

spirit will always claim 
its votaries so long as 
the love of beauty and 
freedom and reticence 
are not extinct in the 
World. In every age 
there will be men and 
women who are natural 
Hellenists. They may 
be ignorant of the Greek 
alphabet. They may 
never have read Plato 
or Homer even in a 
translation, but in virtue 
of an innate affinity with 
the spirit of Hellas they 
w’ill prefer the use of 
,reason to its surrender, 
will pursue beauty rather 
tham ugliness, simplicity 
rather than complica¬ 
tion, concision rather 
than verbosity, and in 
all their thoughts will 
express this free and 
balanced temper. 

Ever since the days 
of Erasmus the study 
of the Greek language 
and literature has played 
a conspicuous part in 
British education. It 
was reserved for the 
present generation to witness the 
abolition of compulsory Greek at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the partial displacement of Greek 
by Modem Studies in many of the public 
schools. But if Greek no longer holds 
the privileged position in Britain which 
belonged to it in the Victorian age 
there is no sign of any decline in the 
interest aroused by Greek studies. On 
the contrary there has been a land of 
Hellenic renaissance, partly owing to a 
remarkable series of literary and archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries associated with the 
names of Schliemann, Evans, Grenfell, 


Hunt, Hogarth and 
Myres, and partly be¬ 
cause the interpretation 
of the masterpieces of 
Greek drama has fallen 
into the hands of a 
dynasty of scholars who 
have combined exact 
knowledge with rare 
poetic insight. Such 
names as those of Henry 
Butcher, A. W. Verrall, 
Gilbert Murray, J. W. 
Mackail and J. S. Philli- 
more may be cited in 
evidence. There is 
probably more apprecia¬ 
tion of Greek poetry and 
Greek art now in Britain, 
and more opportunity of 
seeing the masterpieces 
of Greek tragedy repre¬ 
sented on the stage, than 
at any previous period. 

There is then no 
reason to expect that 
the influence of Greek 
thought and literature 
will be diminished by 
educational changes. 
Much of that influence 
is already preserved in 
the masterpieces of 
English poetry, so that 
even if the knowledge 
of the Greek language 
were to die out alto¬ 
gether hi our schools and 
universities, or to be¬ 
come as rare as the 
acquisition of Arabic, we should still have 
access to the Greek spirit through Milton 
and Shelley and Keats, through Words¬ 
worth and Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, 
apart from poetical translations, apart 
from the visible memorials of Greek 
architecture and Greek sculpture and the 
all-pervasive influence of Greek thought 
in the words of modem philosophers and 
men of science. The loss of ‘ a musical 
and prolific language ’ that gives, in 
Gibbon's words, ‘ a soul to the objects of 
sense and a body to the abstractions of 
philosophy ' would be an appreciable im¬ 
poverishment of our educational resources. 


century is 
likely to be re- 
Yet the Greek 


The classical dominates all the sculp¬ 
tures of Jacopo Sansovino of Florence 
(1477-1570), who made a copy 0/ the 
Laocoon. There is little of genius in 
them, but this Bacchus shows what 
could be achieved even with his models. 

National Museum, Florence ; photo, Alutart 



BY A DISCIPLE OF CLASSICISM 
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Eveiy country is the richer for having in 
its midst a priesthood of Hellenists and a 
circle of disciples who can taste the full 
beauty of Greek poetry in the original. 
Yet ancient Greece would survive without 
the priesthood and without the disciples, 
for it is an inalienable part of our common 
heritage as Europeans. 

One of the intellectual characteristics 
of our age is the spread of the historical 
spirit. ' Vere scire est per causas scire’ 
(true knowledge is know- 
Greece the source ledge of causes) is the 
of Historical Spirit watchword of every seri¬ 
ous student. A pheno¬ 
menon, natural or political, is best under¬ 
stood through its history. We regard the 
world as a sequence of cause and effect, 
and since Turgot clearly formulated a law 
of progress in 1750, it is a widespread 
belief that while history never repeats 
itself, the panorama of human life upon 
this planet reveals a spectacle of improve¬ 
ment. Such ideas were only fitfully 
present to the minds of the Greek his¬ 
torians. They had no firm conception of 
a continuous law of progress or of an iron 
chain of causality. They thought that 
the caprices of Fortune or Chance had a 
large share in moulding the destinies of 
men, that history went round in cycles, 
and that since situations repeated them¬ 
selves, the study of the past afforded 
valuable instruction to statesmen. 

Yet the debt which historiography owes 
to the Greeks is incalculable. It is not 
every race which possesses the com¬ 
memorative instinct. More than three 
hundred million people in India are 
without it. But the Greeks loved to 
recall the memory of famous men. ' To 
sing the glorious deeds of men ’ was the 
original purpose of the Muse. They 
thought human life a vivid, interesting, 
exciting thing, an experience worth living 
and worth recording. It gave entertain¬ 
ment and, as Thucydides saw, it provided 
political and moral lessons as well. ' The 
accurate knowledge of what has happened,' 
says Thucydides, ‘ will be useful because 
according to human possibility similar 
things will happen again.’ 

The idea that history should be accurate 
and fair, that it should be serious, 
disengaged from myths and trivialities, 


that it should deal with the life of the 
state, and be helpful in enabling political 
needs to he better understood and political 
work to be more intelligently undertaken—• 
all these conceptions are present to Thucy¬ 
dides, and have gone to the making of our 
modern schools of history. Let us not 
accept the opinion that this rational view 
of historiography was inevitable. For 
many centuries the Greek idea was lost; 
and the measure of that loss will be present 
to the mind of anyone who compares even 
the best monastic chronicles of the Middle 
Ages with a page of Thucydides or Poly¬ 
bius. But with the recovery of Greek 
learning at the Renaissance history was 
recalled to the ancient models 
/All our Western philosophy derives 
from Greece. It was the Greeks who first 
asked the ultimate questions : What are 
matter and form and motion, what is 
justice, what is happiness ? It was they 
who first liberated European thought from 
the bondage of religious ritual and applied 
to the. exploration of the fundamental 
problems of existence the free, unfettered 
activity of the human intellect. Thus it 
would be impossible to find a system of 
modern philosophy which has not its seeds 
in the Greek faculty for wonder. Even 
school of thought such as Pragmatism, 
which have no analogue in the surviving 
monuments of Greek speculation, are com¬ 
pelled to work with categories which the 
Greeks were the first to discover and define. 

It is not without significance that the 
word ' psychical 1 is Greek, for the con¬ 
ception of the soul as the 
spiritual substance of Man’s Soul a 
human personality was a Greek Discovery 
Greek discovery. It was 
Socrates who first taught the Athenians 
that it was part of their duty to care for 
the soul or ' psyche,' and that the secret 
of moral health lay in self-examination. 
For him, as for the Greeks in general, 
philosophy was not so much an academic 
study as a way of life. The philosopher 
examined his own soul and brought 
others to the test. His discourses were 
full of ethical direction, prefiguring the 
Christian sermon of later tunes, save 
that the ‘ hortative discourses ’ ot the 
Hellenes were free of theological sanctions 
and appeals. All that we mean by the 
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science of ethics, most of what is implied 
in the ethical basis of European religion, 
finds a root in the Socratic teaching. Of all 
the achievements of the Greek genius this 
discovery, the source and sustenance in 
every generation of so many saintly lives, 
has been the most important in its bearing 
on the conduct of man. We can trace its 
influence in the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Confessions of S. Augus¬ 
tine, in the confessional of the Catholic 
Church and the casuistry of the Jesuit 
Order, and more broadly in the conceptions 
of conscience and duty, which, whether 
they be acted on in individual cases or not, 
are part of the moral climate of Western 
civilization itself. 

/ It will be urged that the ethics of the 
modem world owe more to the influence 
of Christianity than to 
Christianity’s debt any other spiritual 
to the Greeks source ; and it is true 
that the Christian scale 
of virtues is different from the Greek. 
But then we have to ask, what does 
Christianity itself owe to the Greeks ? Dr. 
Charles has shown that the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, which contains an 
ethical passage closely resembling the 
Sermon on the Mount, was a pre-Christian 
document. The doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul was Greek, not Jewish ; 
so, too, was the doctrine of the Word or 
‘ Logos,’ which informs the Johannine 
Gospel. That there was a close connexion 
between early Christianity and the Greek 
mystery religions is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged. The idea of a sacred rite or sacra¬ 
ment by which the soul was purged of sin 
belongs to the Orphic tradition, to which 
source also may be traced the conceptions 
of hell, purgatory and heaven characteristic 
of medieval and popular Christianity. 

Some critics have described Christianity 
as a decaying form of Hellenism, others as 
the last and most triumphant expression 
of the Hellenic genius, others again have 
sought to extend the Hebraic as against the 
Hellenic influences in the religious creed of 
modem world, and to find in Jewish 
ceptions authority for the Catholic 
ss. All, however, would agree that the 
tribution of Greek thought to Christian 
3 logy has been decisive. The extreme 
m is made by Dean Inge, who traces 
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back to Plato ' the religion and the politi¬ 
cal philosophy of the Christian Church and 
the Christian type of Mysticism.’ 

There are some features of modem 
Christianity which would have been pro¬ 
foundly alien to the Greek of the age of 
Plato and Aristotle. The Greeks were 
in bondage neither to a book nor to the 
instruments of a church. The crudities 
of fundamentalism would have been unin¬ 
telligible to them and they had nothing 
to fear from sacerdotal tyranny. The 
Christian Science service, in which alter¬ 
nate passages are read out from writers 
differing so widely in spiritual force and 
literary merit as S. Paul and Mrs. Eddy, 
would have seemed to them bad art, bad 
religion, bad philosophy and bad science. 
The prodigal emotions, it is true, of a 
Welsh revivalist meeting, the ‘ chory- 
bantic Christianity ’ of the Salvation 
Army, would not have seemed so foreign 
to the author of the Bacchae or to the 
votaries of Dionysus. ‘ Ecstasy' and ' en¬ 
thusiasm’ are Greek words illustrating 
ideas deeply rooted in the popular re¬ 
ligions of Hellenism. But the higher 
religious consciousness of the Greeks was 
not a mere movement of sensibility; it 
was compounded alike of metaphysics, 
ethics and the emotion of piety. To it 
Protestant nonconformity 
would have seemed defi- Deficiencies of 
cient in metaphysics, Greek modem cults 
monasticism in metaphysics 
and ethics alike, Roman Catholicism in 
intellectual freedom, and all the churches 
to be too deeply involved in questions of 
politics and organization to be free for the 
sublime contemplation of divine ideas. 
Only in some phases of Christian mysticism 
would the Greek discover a reflection of the 
soul of Plato or in the sterner forms of 
Calvinism an analogue to that valiant 
austerity of conduct which was preached 
by the Stoic moralists among the splen¬ 
dours and luxuries of Rome. 

The language of the New Testament is 
Greek. Recent archaeological investiga¬ 
tion, which has unearthed much new 
literature of the first century, has enabled 
the sense of many of the words used in the 
Gospels and Epistles to be determined for 
the first time with nicety. The fact serves 
to remind us that the new religion found 
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V. 


At Bradheld College in Berkshire a small theatre on the Greek plan has actually been built for the 
performance of Greek plays by the students, This view shows Creon, king of Thebes, lamenting at 
the bier of his son Haemon at the conclusion of the Antigone of Sophocles. 





In nothing is the debt to Greece more obvious than the theatre The structure of the building itself, 
the names applying to it—theatre, scene, orchestra—and all types of dramatic performance with 
their names—drama, comedy, tragedy, even pantomime—are derived from Greece. Modern interest 
in this derivation is shown by revived performances of Greek plays m the Greek manner; above is 
a scene from The Clouds of Aristophanes staged in the ancient Greek theatre at Syracuse, 

MODERN HOMAGE TO THE GENIUS THAT GAVE BIRTH TO DRAMATIC ART 
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Chapter 52 

its adherents in a world speaking the 
language and thinking the thoughts charac¬ 
teristic of Greek civilization. In a thousand 
subtle ways, incapable of being discerned 
after so many centuries, Greek influence 
shaped and informed the new Creed. 

The idea of a number of organized 
churches, some established, others dis¬ 
established. but all tolerated and co-exist¬ 
ing in the same state, would have been 


WHAT THE MODERN WORLD 

contributions; but the springs of the 
river descend from Hellas. It is to the 
thinkers of Greece that the credit belongs 
of rising above the low levels of popu¬ 
lar polytheism, of drawing the contrast 
between the flux of material things and 
the realm of ideas, and of finding in the 
nature of thought itself the divine prin¬ 
ciple in the universe. 

It is significant that Thomas Linacre 



HIGH PRIESTS OF THE MODERN CULT OF HELLENISM 

The rarest gifts that Greece has bequeathed to the world are incapable of illustration, for they are 
not masses of lifeless architecture, but things of the spirit. Misunderstood for centuries by painteis 
of classical subjects and distorted by over-emphasis even in the writings of such as Winckelmann, 
Hellenism is now being appreciated at its true value through the labours of men like Samuel Henry 
Butcher (left, 1850-1910), A. W. Verrall (1851-1912), Prof, Gilbert Murray and Prof. J. W. Maclcail. 

Photos, Elliott & Fry, and Clarke f Cambridge 


quite foreign to Greek experience. . In the 
ancient Greek city. State and Church were 
one, and if the citizen were guilty of 
impiety he would be punished, not by a 
priesthood or a church, but by the 
authorities of the city. The doctrine of 
Henry VIII, the true founder of the 
Anglican Church, would not have been 
wholly alien to the Greeks, for though a 
state church was unknown to them, a 
state religion was familiar. 

To the Jews God was a great historical 
figure guiding the fortunes of his chosen 
race and demanding from them the tribute 
of awe and devotion. To the Greek 
philosophers the Divine Being was capable 
of metaphysical proof, being conceived by 
Plato as self-moved motion or as the 
soul which was the source of cosmic 
order, and by Aristotle as the form 
which gives purpose and intelligibility 
to matter. The metaphysics of theism 
have a long history to which Des¬ 
cartes, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, Pringle- 
Pattison and others have made specific 


and John Caius, the two founders of 
scientific medicine in England in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, were both 
distinguished for their translations from 
the classics of Greek medicine. The Greek 
physicians lacked much which is now ours 
by inheritance. They had 
no knowledge of dissec- Medical debt to 
tion, or of the circulation Greece 
of the blood, or of bac¬ 
teriology and antiseptic surgery. They 
had no microscopes or stethoscopes or 
X-rays. Nevertheless they left in the two 
great bodies of medical literature which 
are associated with the names of Hippo¬ 
crates (circa 460 E.c.; see Chap. 48) and 
Galen (a.d. 131-201 ; see Chap, 71) a mass 
of medical experience and doctrine which 
was not only far in advance of the Arabic 
medicine so widely practised m Europe in 
the early Middle Ages, but still commands 
the admiration of modem experts. 

The Hippocratic physician brought to 
his task a high sense of professional 
honour, a perception that the art of healing 
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involved moral as well as physical con¬ 
siderations, a power of exact observation 
and an alert, vigilant, experimenting 
intelligence. Whether we read the clinical 
records of the Hippocratic corpus or the 
directions for the preparation of the 
operaling table, or the famous medical 
aphorisms, or the prescriptions for the 
treatment of fever, we feel that we are in 
a very modern atmosphere and that the 
Greek physician in the little island of Cos 
four or five hundred years before Christ 
would in nine cases out of ten have been as 
safe and sensible a medical adviser as many 
an English country practitioner to-day. 
Certainly, the good Hippocratic physician 
would have been more competent than any 
of the medical men who attended Charles 
II during his last illness, or were ridiculed 
in the famous comedy of Moli6re. Indeed, 
we learn from Dr. Singer that ‘ the dietetic 
principles of the Hippocratics, especially 
in connexion with fever, are substantially 
those of the present day, and that the 
general medical tendency during the last 
generation has been to approximate more 
closely to the Hippocratics,' 

The Greeks, in a word, brought the dry 
light of common sense into the realm of 
medicine, and went as far as common sense 
would carry them. We 
Common sense owe them much. For 
applied to medicine centuries Hippocrates 
and Galen were the 
leading text-books in our schools of medi¬ 
cine, accepted here, challenged and over¬ 
thrown there, but always affording an 
incentive to thought and experiment. 
It is on the basis of these old Greek writ¬ 
ings that the modern science of medicine 
in Britain and, indeed, in all other 
European countries, has been erected. 

What is true of medicine applies also 
to other branches of science. The Greeks 
had the genuine scientific temper. They 
observed minutely and they speculated 
boldly, saluting novelties with rapture 
and carrying their keen inquiring spirit 
into everything without the restraint of 
taboos. Never has there been such a con¬ 
centration of first-class human intelligence 
upon the facts of nature as during the 
age which begins with Thales and ends 
with Aristotle. All that rationalism could 
achieve with the means then at its disposal 


was accomplished. In mathematics, where 
the human mind operates so to speak ' in 
vacuo,’ the Greeks achieved miracles, and 
one of their text-books on geometry, 
written by Euclid, has held its own in our 
schools almost to the present day (see 
further under Chap. 71). 

We have now many branches of know¬ 
ledge, such as chemistry and electricity, 
which were unknown to Hellas. Yet were 
the ancient Greeks to come 
to life again, the world would Pure Science 
offer nothing so attractive a Greek idea 
or congenial to them as the 
present state of science pure and applied. 
It would be idle to pretend that modem 
scientific engineers find it necessary to 
resort to the speculations of the Ionians or 
of Aristotle; but the spirit of free scientific 
inquiry first arose in Greece and there also 
were laid the foundations of those essential 
departments of human knowledge upon 
which all scientific advance is built. In this 
sense every modem laboratory owes an 
inextinguishable debt to ancient Greece 

Politics is a Greek word; so too is much 
of our political terminology Greek. Polity 
and democracy, aristocracy and oligarchy, 
monarchy and tyranny, Greek words all 
of them, remind us that the main categories 
of political science were Greek also. Yet it 
may well be asked what we have yet to 
learn or in what way we can be influenced 
by these ancient communities, without 
books or newspapers, who dwelt in towns 
which were little more than overgrown 
villages, hibernating in winter, living in 
the street and the market-place during the 
summer months, and passionately absorbed 
in the affairs of their own city. The 
answer is that though institutions and 
fashions change, human nature does not. 
The chatter of Gorgo and Praxinoe in 
a street crowd at Alexandria might be 
heard in Oxford Street to-day. The wit 
of Aristophanes still preserves its savour. 

The Greek idea of political greatness is 
our idea also. Most of the fundamental 
problems of modern politics, such as the 
war of classes, the representation of diver¬ 
gent interests, the comparative merits of 
different types of constitution, were prob¬ 
lems for the Greeks also, are illustrated in 
Greek history and discussed by Greek 
philosophers. It is then no paradox to 
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WHAT THE MODERN WORLD 


assert that the outlines of political philoso¬ 
phy can be more easily learned from Greek 
than from modem history. The conditions 
were simpler; the field more limited; the 
ultimate passions, upon which political 

movements depend, were capable of being 
isolated with greater clarity. 

Of all the political lessons bequeathed 
by the Greeks to the modems the most 
valuable is the idea of the nobility 

of public service. The 

Nobility of Greeks took a spiritual view' 
Public Service of the state. They regarded 
it not as a commercial 

association for the purpose of material gain, 
but as a community by participation in 
which the citizen W'as able to realize all 
that was best in Iris nature. Good citizen¬ 
ship was essential to the good life; 
patriotism was part of virtue ; it was only 
by Service to the state that man was enabled 
to fulfil his purpose. The Greeks, in other 
words, contributed an ethical exaltation to 
the idea of political life which, whenever 
classical influences have been specially 
prevalent in the world, has inspired good 
men to spend themselves in the service of 
their country. A Greek writer of the first 
century of our era exhibited the idea of 
civic greatness in a series of brilliant 
biographical sketches, and Plutarch's Lives, 
which inspired the men of the Renaissance 
and of the French Revolution, has perhaps 
done more than any other single book to 
fix the idea of public service, as something 
worthy of the highest human ambition, 
in the modern mind. 

Another idea promoted by the revived 
study of classical literature in Western 
Europe after the Renaissance is that of 
the Republic. Varchi, Algernon Sydney, 
Madame Roland, to cite a Florentine, a 
British and a French example, were 
prompted by Hellenic associations. The 
triumph of the French Republic in 
the age of Pitt and Fox was assisted 
by the speculations and histories of 
ancient Greece. 

The government of a'Greek city was 
direct, not representative. Is it then to 
the Greeks that we owe the spread of 
direct government in Switzerland, in the 
United States and in Republican Germany, 
Trough the instrument of the Referen¬ 
da, the Initiative and the Recall ? The 


answer is in the negative. If representative 
government in these countries has been 
supplemented by direct appeal to the 
people, it is due to the diminishing 
authority and prestige of parliamentary 
assemblies and to the spread of political 
education and interest among the masses. 

The modem conceptions of state 
socialism would have seemed quite familiar 
to the Greeks ; for while they believed in 
political freedom, in the sense in which 
freedom is opposed to the caprice or force 
of the autocrat, they had no aversion from 
an all-pervasive regulation of private life 
in the common interest by the community 
as a whole. The conceptions of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo are more alien to 
Greek thought than those of Sidney Webb 
and Ramsay MacDonald. 

The idea of individual sacrifice for public 
ends appealed to them; and the state 
which most attracted the admiration of 
Aristotle was that in which the pre¬ 
dominance of public over private interests 
was most clearly marked. 

The predominance of political motives 
affected the Greek idea of education. The 
young citizen should be educated for 
citizenship. Education was far too im¬ 
portant a matter to be 
left to private-venture Ingredients of 
schools. It Was the Hellenic Education 
duty of the state to see 
that the children of its citizens were well 
brought up in such a way as to serve the 
ends of the city. In such an ideal a narrow 
specialism, whether religious or intellectual 
or industrial, had no place. Body, char¬ 
acter and intellect must receive their 
appropriate discipline. To the .fine arts, 
and more definitely to music, there 
was attributed a special virtue in 
ethical education. 

The provision made for public educa¬ 
tion in Great Britain is framed on these 
principles. There is nothing in the code 
of the Board of Education from which 
Plato or Aristotle would have dissented. 
Indeed, the idea that education should be 
a matter of state concern, that it should 
be general and not one-sided, that it should 
involve the training of the body and the 
senses as well as of the mind, and that it 
should be so ordained as to fit its recipients 
to take their place in the community, ' to 
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do their duty in that state of life to which 
it shall please God to call them/ is now 
prevalent throughout the Western world. 
In some countries too little attention is 
paid to physical and social training, in 
others to the training of character ; but in 
all the principle is acknowledged that the 
true object of education is the whole man 
and not a special group of faculties. 

One distinction, however, must be 
noted. When the Greeks thought of state 
education, they contemplated a boon to be 
extended to a privileged class of citizens 
only. From this boon the slave population, 
which supplied those rudimentary eco¬ 
nomic services without which the state 
would have perished, was excluded. In the 
modem world the prerogative of a limited 
class has become the privilege of the whole 
people, and the critics of public education 
are not so much concerned with its short¬ 
comings as an instalment for fashioning 
the leaders of thought and action, as with 
the policy of extending to manual workers 
at great public expense an education which 
may be inappropriate to their needs. 

Greek influence admits of no narrow 
definition. We think of the Greeks as the 
supreme rationalists, and of free philoso¬ 
phical speculation as their greatest gift 
to Man ; but hardly has the mind touched 


on that aspect of the Greek legacy, when 
other facets of Greek influence strike upon 
the glass of memory and we recall the 
scholastic philosophy of the medieval 
Church, based on the speculations of 
Aristotle; the history of Pantheistic 
doctrinepassing from a section of Aristotle’s 
De Anima (On the Soul), through A ver- 
roes to the West; the mystical doctrines of 
Orphism and their influence on Christian 
religion and the art and poetry of the 
Middle Ages. In the brilliant and versatile 
civilization of Hellas everything was 
possible save stupidity and ugliness. The 
word athlete is Greek and the modern cult 
of cosmopolitan athleticism may invoke 
the authority of the Olympic games, the 
oldest, the most enduring and the most 
famous of the world’s athletic fixtures. 
Yet if we are naturally prone to emphasise 
the athleticism which prevailed among 
the Greeks, it is to be remembered that 
they also had their ascetics, and that 
they openly indulged in a practice which 
is now regarded as supremely decadent. 

The true influence of Hellas, however, 
depends not upon its weakness but upon 
its strength. From this corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea there issued a series of 
thinkers, poets and artists who touched 
the summit of human genius. 



ATHLETIC MEETING THAT REVIVES THE IDEA OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

During tlie holding of the Olympic games there was a truce between the Greek city states ; and 
partly to promote the international amity thus symbolised the games, suppressed as a pagan practice 
in a D 394, were revived in 1900. However, the fifth gathering, to have been held at Berlin in 
1916, did not take place. This photograph shows the competitors—strangely muffled up with 
clothing, a Greek would have said—in the final of the 5,000 metres at the 1920 Antwerp meeting. 
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SYNCHRONISED TABLE OF DATES 


Rome and the Jf’est 

P\rrhus in Italy ; Roman defeat at Heraclea. 
Pvrrhus defeats Romans at Asculum. 
Kome-Lurtbage alliance. Pvrrhus goes to Sicily. 
Pyrrhus campaigning in Sicily. 

Pjrrlius returns to iarentum. 

IHrrbus, defeated at Beneventum, quits Italy. 


Greece and the East 


272 Surrender of Tarentum; end of Snmnite war. 

271 Hiero ox Svracuse besieges Mamcrtines in Messina. 
26S Military colonics at Ariminum and Beneventum.^ 
264 Mamertincs appeal to Rome. Beginning of the First 
Punic War, 261 - 241 . 

283 Hiero makes peace and alliance with Rome. 

262 Romans capture Agngeutum (Acragas). 

260 Rome builds fleet. Naval victory of Mylae. 

256 Romans invade Africa; Carthage hard pressed. 

255 Xanthippus at Carthage. Defeat of Regulus- 
254 Romans capture Panormus. 

253 Great Roman fleet lost in a storm. 

250 Romans reject Carthaginian offer oi peace. 

249 Naval defeat of Romans at Drepanum. 

247 Harailcar Barca in Sicily. Birth of Hannibal. 


at Heraclea. Philetaerus at Pergamum. 

ulum. Gallic invasion of Greece repulsed at Delphi, 

s goes to Sicily. Antigonus Gonatas becomes king of Macedon. 
Gauls invade Asia Minor. 

Gauls defeated by Antiochus. 

m, quits Italy. War between Pyrrhus and Antigonus. 

First treaty betA\een Rome and Egypt. . 

India: Asoha succeeds to the Maurya kindgom. 
Samnite war. Death of Pyrrhus at Argos ends war. 


Eumenes of Pergamum defeats Antiochus I. 
Antiochus I killed in battle with Gauls (Galatians). 
India: Asoka's Kalinga War. 

India : Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism. 

India: ‘Kalinga* and ‘Rock’ edicts of Asoka. 
Bactria under Diodotus revolts against Antiochus II. 


I 242 Naval defeat of Hanno at Aegatian Islands. 


Aratus of Sicyon joins and heads the Achaean League. 
Rise of Parthians led by Arsaces. 

India: Asoka’s Buddhist mission to Ceylon. 

China : End of Chou Dynasty. 

Tiridates (to 211 ) chief of Parthians. 

Accession of Ptolemy III Euergetes in Egypt. 
Accession of Seleucus II Callinicus in Syria. 

Syrian war of Ptolemv and Seleucus. 

Liberation of Corinth by Aratus. 

India ; * Pillar' edicts of Asoka. 


241 Sicily, except Syracuse, becomes a Roman Province. Attalus I succeeds Eumenes at Pergamum. 


Insurrection of Carthaginian mercenaries. Great defeat of Galatians by Attalus. 

239 Birth, of Ennius. Death of Antigonus Gonatas of Macedon. 

238 War with Boil renewed (after forty-five years). 

Carthage surrenders Sardinia to Rome. End of 
Carthaginian Mercenary war. 

236 Rome makes peace with the Boii. Cleomenes III king of Sparta. 

Hamilcar founds Carthaginian, empire in Spain. 

231 Sardinia and Corsica made one province. India: Death of Asoka; Maurya empire divided. 

230 Rome declares war on Illyrian pirate states. 

229 Death of Hamilcar ; Hasdrubal in his place. Accession of Antigonus Doson in Macedon. 

Illyrian war; Corcyra, etc., coine into Roman alliance; Demetrius of Pharos left in control of Dalmatian coast. 
1 228 Rome admitted to the Isthmian Games. Negotiations with Greek states. 

Boundary agreement with Hasdrubal in Spain. 

New Carthage founded. War of Cleomenes and Achaean League. 

226 Italy threatened by a general Gallic rising. 

225 Roman, victory over Gauls at Telamon. Reforms of Cleomenes at Sparta. 

224 Submission of Boii. Aratus calls in Antigonus Doson. 


Cleomenes III king of Sparta. 


War of Cleomenes and Achaean League. 


Reforms of Cleomenes at Sparta. 

Aratus calls in Antigonus Doson. 

Accession of Antiochus III the Great in Syria. 
Accession of Ptolemy IV Philopator in Egypt, 


I 222 Submission of Cisalpine Gaul to Rome. Accession of Ptolemy IV Philopator in Egypt, 

[ 221 Death of Hasdrubal; Hannibal acclaimed by army. Battle of Sellasia ; fall of Cleomenes, 

China • Shih Hwang Ti creates New Empire. 

Accession of Philip V in Macedon ; alliance with 
Achaean against Aetolian League. 

China ; Building of the Great Wall by Shih Hwang Ti. 
219 Rome expels Demetrius of Pharos, who goes to Philip. 

Hannibal attacks Saguntum. 

218 Declaration of (Second Punic) War, 318 - 201 . 

Fall of Saguntum. Hannibal evades Scipio in Gaul, 
and crosses the Alps. Battle of Trebia. 

217 Scipios in Spain. Battle of Lake Tcasimenc. End of the war of the Leagues. 

Q. Fabius Maximus made Dictator. Ptolemy defeats Antiochus at Raphia. 

216 Death of Hiero of Syracuse. 

Battle o£ Cannae; Hannibal occupies Capua. 

215 . Treaty between Hannibal and Philip V. 

Hannibal in S. Italy, Romans in Spain and Sicily. 

214 First Macedonian war. Antiochus recovers most of Asia Minor. 

213 Sdpios in Spain negotiate with Syphax of Numidia ; Death of Aratus. 

Masinissa joins Carthaginians. China : Burning of the Books by Shih Hwang TI. 

212 Destruction of Roman armies ia Spain. 

Hannibal seizes Tarentum; Romans invest Capua. 

211 Young Scipio sent to Spain. Fall of Capua. 

Macedonian war ; Romans ally with Aetolians and a Greek coalition against Philip and Acliaeans. 

210 Successes of Scipio, who takes New Carthage. _ China : Death of Shih Hwang Ti. 

Egypt renews alliance with Rome. 

209 Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, evades Scipio. Eastern campaigns of Antiochus III 2i 

208 Hasdrubal escapes into Gaul. Philopoemen commands Achaean League. 

207 Hasdrubal crosses the Alps, but is crushed and Philopoemcn’s victory at Mantinea. 

killed by Claudius Nero at the Metaurus, Antiochus recognizes Euthvdemus of RaoMa. 


killed by Claudius Nero at the Metaurus, 
[ 205 Scipio in Sicily. 


204 Scipio invades Africa ; Masinissa joins him. 

203 Syphax overthrown by Scipio and Masinissa, 
Hannibal recalled to Carthage. 

202 Siege of Carthage, Battle of Zaraa. 

201 Carthage submits to peace terms dictated by Scipio. 


Antiochus recognizes Euthydemus of Bactria. 
China : Western. Han Dynasty begins. 

Accession of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, who Is made 
a. ward of the Roman People. 

Philip and Antiochus conspire against Ptolemy 
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Chronicle VII 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ROMAN 
POWER: 280—202 B.c. 


HE central feature of the last chron 7 
icle was the revolution wrought 
by the brief but tremendous career 
of Alexander the Great; which shat¬ 
tered the old Asiatic power and carried 
Hellenism into the heart of Asia, but 
failed to create a new Hellenic power of 
equal magnitude in place of that which it 
destroyed, or to Europeanise the Orient. 
The central feature of the period now 
before us is the consolidation of a po%ver 
in the West, emerging victoriously from a 
struggle that threatened its very existence, 
and prepared at last to effect the political 
conquest of both the Hellene and the 
Oriental, with neither of whom had it 
hitherto been brought into direct collision. 

We shall, however, also see how Hellenic 
and Oriental disintegration was preparing 
the way for, and practically inviting, the 
coming Roman expansion ; and incident¬ 
ally we shall turn our attention to far 
eastern realms, to which Rome never 
penetrated and of which Alexander him¬ 
self had touched only the fringe. For a 
long reign as ordinary human lives count, 
but for a brief span in the passing of the 
centuries, a vast Indian empire enjoyed 
perhaps the most enlightened rule known 
in the history of mankind, under the 
sway of Asoka—a prince whose very name 
never reached the West till he had been 
dead for more than two thousand years. 

Rome the dominant Power in Italy 

he end of the Samnite wars left Rome 
incomparably the greatest power in 
Italy, but neither the north nor the south 
yet owned her as mistress. She had not 
yet actively intervened in the quarrels of 
Greeks and Italians in the south nor come 
into conflict with Sicily, where Agathocles 
at the age of seventy was contemplating 
a revival of the south Italian empire of 
Dionysius. But the death of Agathocles 
in 289, a year after the Samnite treaty, 
removed the practicability of Syracusan 


intervention; the campaigns of 285-2 
bridled the Gauls in the north; Samnites 
and Etruscans were in no mood for a 
renewal of the exhausting and unprofitable 
struggle; and the Lucanians, no longer 
useful to Rome as a check on the Samnites, 
were renewing their attacks on the Greek 
cities. Distrusting Tarentum, the most 
powerful and prosperous among them, the 
rest in 283 appealed for protection not to 
her but to Rome. 

The Romans sent help promptly and 
effectively. The wiser heads in Tarentum 
saw no reason to object ; but the popular 
party was furious, and began again to 
look eastwards for someone to fight their 
battles for them. The arrival at this 
moment of a small Roman squadron in 
forbidden waters was probably excusable 
as a war measure in defence of Greek 
allies ; but it was a formal breach of the 
treaty of 302 B.c. ; the populace of Taren¬ 
tum lost its head, insulted the Roman 
mission of apology, made trouble among 
the other Greek cities, and prepared to 
avenge a nominal grievance by war. 

Adventures of King Pyrrhus in the West 

hce again sudden help came to Taren¬ 
tum from beyond the Adriatic. Pyr¬ 
rhus, king of Epirus, was nephew and 
successor of that Alexander who had 
brought help before. He had also married 
a daughter of Agathocles, and seems to 
have regarded himself as his predestined 
successor, a part for which he was in 
many ways well suited. Sicily rather than 
Italy, which was to serve as a stepping- 
stone, was probably his real objective 
from the beginning. He had the reputa¬ 
tion of a fire-brand among the ‘ Successor 
States,’ whose kings seem to have sent 
him considerable forces (which they could 
now well spare), on the understanding 
that he did not employ them near home. 
Hence, for example, his elephant corps, a 
weapon new to the West, though the 
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Carthaginians were to 
use it before long. What 
Alexander had done in 
the Persian Empire, Pyr¬ 
rhus evidently thought 
was possible also in the 
West, and Tarentum 
seemed the necessary 
base for such conquests. 

This was not quite 
what the populace of 
Tarentum had intended, 
and the declaration of 
martial law by the ad¬ 
vance guard which gar¬ 
risoned their city in 2 So 
B.c. cooled their love for 
Pyrrhus, who unlike 
previous adventurers 
had evidently come to 
stay. The other Greek 
cities had not asked for 
him, and the Romans 
had no intention of resigning her protec¬ 
torate to a nominee of Tarentum. 

Pyrrhus evidently had not heard much 
about the Romans; what he heard now 
evoked his respect; still more, what he 
saw, with a soldier’s eye, in hard fighting 


at Heraclea and at Aus- 
culum. Italian dominion 
was clearly not for him ; 
he had come too late, 
and if Carthage was the 
enemjq as he had learned 
from Agathocles, there 
was nothing to be gained 
by quarrelling with Rome 
too. Carthage naturally 
thought otherwise, and 
sent a squadron up to 
the Tiber mouth to offer 
help against Pyrrhus. 
The terms of the ' third 
Treaty ’ now concluded 
between Rome and Car¬ 
thage are instructive. If 
either state should ally it¬ 
self with Pyrrhus against 
a third .party (which 
could only be Greek) it 
was not only to reserve 
its own neutrality if Pyrrhus should 
attack the other, but to bind itself to 
resist him, and in this event Carthage un¬ 
dertook to supply all naval transport. 
The effect was to limit Pyrrhus’s career 
in the West to aggression against the Greek 
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SYRACUSAN IMPERIALIST 


An able soldier, Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuse, made lnmself king of Sicily 
and was establishing his power in 
southern Italy when he died m 289 b.c. 
National Museum, Naples 



RECORDS OF THE FIRST ELEPHANT CORPS USED IN ITALIAN WARFARE 


In the army that Pyrrhus led against the Romans in 280 b c. was a force of which the Italians had 
no experience whatsoever—war-elephants. One of these, bearing a howdah occupied by Greek 
soldiers, is represented in a contemporary South Italian platter (left). The legend that at Asculum 
(279) the corps was stampeded by the grunting of swine is perpetuated by the Capuan bronze ' brick ' 
in the British Museum (right) which has an elephant on the obverse, a sow on the reverse. 

Muses Villa Ginks, Rome [photo Ahnan), and Hill, ‘ Historical Roman Coins 1 
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states which he had nominally come to 
piotect against either Rome or Carthage, 
or both ; for it prevented him from making 
use of either of the contracting parties 
against the other. 

Old soldiers of Aga- 
thocles, settled now at 
Messana, offered their 
help too ; but Campania 
and most of the south 
gave Pyrrhus, at best, 
no encouragement. Only 
Etruria thought the 
tide had turned against 
Rome, and quickly dis¬ 
covered its mistake. 

After two campaigns, in 
which, though he always 
won battles, Pyrrhus 
was losing more men 
than he could afford, he 
moved on into Sicily 
(278), and the Romans 
had little difficulty in 
dealing with his friends 
and his rearguards. 

The Carthaginians had not waited to be 
attacked. When Pyrrhus sailed for Sicily, 
they were besieging Syracuse, his necessary 
base, and looking for him with their fleet. 
He evaded their ships, however, and drove 
off their field army, captured Panormus 
and Eryx, and refused their offer to 
surrender everything in Sicily except Lily- 
baeum, which they really needed if they 
were to keep their hold on Sardinia. He 
seems to have hoped to reach Africa as 
Agathocles had done ; but his losses had 
been heavy, and reinforcements were few. 
Tarentum was hard pressed by the Romans, 
and between them and the Carthaginian 
fleet he might find himself interned in 
Sicily. So he returned into Italy, fought 
one more campaign with the Romans, 
lost it, because the Romans had learned 
meanwhile how to deal with his spear¬ 
men and his elephants, and so returned 
home, to die ingloriously three years later. 
His parting words were memorable: 
' What a battlefield I am leaving for 
Carthage and Rome ! ’ 

In the year of his death (272 B.c.) 
Tarentum was surrendered to the Romans; 
Greek cities and Bruttian tribes, with their 


valuable forest-country, surrendered like¬ 
wise, undertaking to supply Rome with 
ships and crews in future; and the mam 
lines of communication between Campania 
and Magna Graecia were 
secured by Roman 
‘colonies.' In the north, 
where the last free 
Etruscan city, Volsinii, 
revolted and was des¬ 
troyed in 264 B.c . 
similar precautions were 
taken ; so that all Italy 
now, from the Strait 
of Messina to the Apen- 
nine frontier towards 
the Gauls, became a 
single political whole, 
including indeed self- 
governed Greek colonies 
‘ in alliance with the 
Roman people,’ and 
Italian townships man¬ 
aging their own local 
affairs. But the whole 
was dominated by the 
‘ Senate and People ' of Rome, and gar¬ 
risoned by substantial detachments of 
citizens domiciled in the great' colonies ’ 
on the lands of those tribes which had 
given most trouble, or held the strongest 
natural positions. The place attained by 
Rome in the eyes of the world was attested 
by an embassy of amity in 273 from the 
Macedonian king of Egypt, Ptolemy 
Philadelplms ; the first recognition of the 
kind she had received. 

ere things might have rested lor a 
while, mid the West might have had 
the chance of settling down, after a century 
and a half of disturbance following upon 
the defeat of the Athenian armada, if it 
had not been for the legacy of trouble 
which remained from the schemes of 
Agathocles. He, like Dionysius, had 
planned to weld Italian and Sicilian cities, 
Lucanians and Sicilians alike, into a Syra¬ 
cusan empire, and had made large use of 
free companies of highland irregulars from 
the mainland. Between Italy and Sicily 
there was, in any case, but a mile or two of 
water, and, on the Sicilian shore, Messana 
had fallen at Agathocles’ death into the 



COINS OF A WEALTHY CITY 
Tarentum, the prosperous Greek colony 
m Calabria which invited PyrThus into 
Italy, sunendered to Rome m 272 b c 
Above, two of its staters minted during 
the Pyirhic war. 

From John Hard, * Greek Coins * [Murray) 
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Beginnings of IRoinan power 


hands of one of these free companies— 
the Mamertini or ' Sons of Mars '—who 
made themselves a nuisance to their 
neighbours on both coasts, and to all 
who used the straits, that is to say, to 
Greek traders from all parts. 

They had recently been in league with 
a companjr of their Campanian country¬ 
men, who, being in the Roman service, 
had mutinied, seized Rhegium, and held 
it against the Romans for ten years. The 
revolt had been suppressed in 270 by the 
aid of the commander of the Syracusan 
forces, who bore the historic name of Hieron 
(or Hiero as the Romans called him), and 
immediately afterwards had made himself 
master and ‘ king ’ of Syracuse (270-2x6); 
much as Agathocles and Dionysius had 
done, but with a more modest programme. 

In 265 B.c. Hiero thought it time to 
make an end of the Mamertine pirates ; 
and, so far as their own merits went, no 
one was likely to be aggrieved. But if he 
did, what was to happen to Messana and 
who had something to gain by using the 
Mamertines to obtain a footing there, or 
to prevent Hiero from gaining one ? The 
Mamertines were not Greeks, and could 
make themselves very useful to Carthage, 
the traditional enemy of all things Greek. 
On the other hand, they were of Italian 
origin, and Rome now stood as the con¬ 
scious and very efficient protector of all 
Italian interests. The Mamertines offered 
themselves and their Sicilian city to the 
Romans; and thereby brought Rome 
itself to the cross-roads of destiny. 

Rome’s Decision at the Cross-roads 

f the Romans helped the Mamertines, 
who were (as we have seen) evil 
breakers of the peace, they must offend 
Hiero, their friend and well wisher, and 
their own Greek allies, who had suffered 
worst from Mamertine ravages. They 
would probably also offend Carthage, and 
Carthage could put much trouble in their 
way. The Mamertines, while they were of 
Italian origin, were being threatened by the 
city which had shown most capacity for 
managing Greek interests on a large scale. 
If Rome refused help, would not Carthage 
herself step in ? And what were the 
prospects of legitimate Italian trade, 


with Carthage in control of the Strait 5 
Left to itself, the Senate might have 
abandoned the Mamertines to their fate, 
and Carthage, evidently expecting this, and 
encouraged by another faction in Messana, 
sent the required help. This settled the 
matter; popular clamour and business 
interests combined to force the Senate’s 
hand. An advance force was sent to 
Messana, made touch with the partisans 
of Rome in the city, and ejected the Car¬ 
thaginians, whose government, with char¬ 
acteristic abruptness, executed their own 
general, made alliance with Syracuse, 
reconciled Hiero with the Mamertines, and 
sent over a fresh force to support both 
against the Romans. By the end of the 
year, however, they had been expelled 
from the neighbourhood of Messana, and 
Hiero was shut up in Syracuse. 

But the main issue was now clear - . 
whether Rome or Carthage was to guide 
the fortunes of Sicily. Hiero saw this 
clearly, and for the representative of 
Greek interests there was but one course 
of action possible. For nearly five hundred 
years Greek and Phoenician had worked 
and plotted and fought for this central 
region of the West. To co-operate with 
Carthage now, against the new powex 
which had delivered the Greeks of Italy 



OPPOSING FORCES IN SICILY 


Hiero II, king of Syracuse, who worked for the 
independence of Greek Sicily, and his wife 
Phihstis are portrayed on the upper two coins. 
The lower (both sides shown) was struck by 
his foes, the Mamertine freebooters 0/ Messana. 
Front G. F. Hill, 1 Select Greek Coins,’ G, Van Osst, Paris 
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from Etruscan, Samnite and Lucanian, 
repelled the Gauls and wrecked the de¬ 
signs of Pyrrhus for an Empire of Epirus, 
would be folly and treason unimaginable. 
Under Roman protectorate, Syracuse and 
all western Greeks would be safe ; with 
Greek subsidies, ships and crews Rome 
could be trusted to win; and Roman 
victory meant the expulsion of Phoenicians 
from Sicily. Hiero accordingly offered the 
Romans the possession of Messana and a 
subsidy of one hundred talents annually 
for fifteen years if they would guarantee 
his ‘ kingship ’ of Syracuse. It was a small 
price to pay for security unattainable 
otherwise; and for the Romans, too, the 
bargain was a good one (263). 

The ' First Punic War,’ accidentally 
begun but directed to a clear issue by the 
statesmanship of Hiero, lasted twenty 
years, and ended with the total defeat of 
Carthage. But it was a hard struggle, 
and the result was long doubtful 

Events of the First Punic War 

n the first three years (264-261 B.c.) 
the Romans captured the great for¬ 
tress of Acragas, which they called 
Agrigentum, still the next city of Sicily 
after Syracuse, and confined the Car¬ 
thaginian forces to the rugged western 
districts around their own ports. But by 
resigning territory Carthage simplified the 
problems of defence on land, and was able 
to raid not only the Greek coast cities, but 
also the long Roman lines of communica¬ 
tion, which were mostly within reach of 
the sea. For this state of things there was 
but one remedy: ‘ a sea power, with its 
arsenal overseas, can only be vanquished 
on the sea, and by superior sea power.’ 

If Rome was to win, Rome must have a 
fleet; and in the second stage of the war 
(260-253) not only was this accomplished, 
with liberal help from Greek ' naval 
allies ’ organized on a grand scale, but in 
spite of early defeats, and other disasters 
due to Roman inexperience, the traditional 
seamanship of the Carthaginians was foiled 
by mechanical devices for bringing their 
ships to a standstill, and so ' fighting a 
land battle on the water.’ In 256 the de¬ 
struction of the Carthaginian' grand fleet ’ 
off Heraclea on the south coast of Sicily 


by a Roman squadron, encumbered though 
it was with a convoy of transports, laid 
open the way to Africa. Here the natives 
rose against their masters, as they had 
risen for Agathocles, and the Roman force 
advanced within sight of Carthage. At 
this point peace might have been made ; 
but the Roman commander, Regulus, 
demanded too much; the Carthaginians 
found in the Lacedaemonian adventurer 
Xanthippus a soldier of genius to reor¬ 
ganize and lead their forces ; Regulus was 
defeated and captured, and the survivors 
of his army were wrecked on their home¬ 
ward journey. The Roman ' blow at the 
heart ’ had failed (255). 

Carthage, however, had suffered severely 
in prestige as well as equipment, and might 
have suffered worse had not the next 
year’s Roman fleet been wrecked on its 
way to Africa (253), with the result that 
for a while only coast defence squadrons 
were in commission, and Roman com¬ 
manders concentrated their resources on 
the reduction of enemy fortresses in Sicily. 
By 250 B.c. only Lilybaeum and a new 
naval base at Drepanum remained un¬ 
taken, and it became clear once more that 
these remote ports might hold out in¬ 
definitely, if the Romans could not 
blockade them also by sea. Again Carthage 
tried to compromise, but her overtures 
were flatly rejected. 

The Romantic Story of Regulus 

'7The established Roman tradition affirms 
that the rejection was due to the 
action of the captive consul Regulus, and 
the story, whether true or not, has set him 
among the heroic figures of the world. For 
five years he had been held a prisoner by 
the Carthaginians. Now they sent him 
with their embassy to Rome, under parole; 
never doubting that all his powerful 
influence would be exerted in favour of 
the peace which would restore him to 
liberty. Nevertheless, so nans the tale, 
with no illusions as to the cruel fate 
which awaited him, he set aside all thought 
of self, bade the Romans to take no 
thought of him, and urged them to refuse 
the offered terms. He might easily have 
broken his parole and remained at Rome 
a free man, but his high sense of honour 
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forbade him to do so, and he returned 
to Carthage with the disappointed and 
angry ambassadors, there to suffer a bar¬ 
barous death at the hands of his vindic¬ 
tive captors. But at Rome the memory 
of him was cherished and . 


supplies from the Sicilian fortresses, and 
in this it not only succeeded, but had 
the good luck to intercept and destroy the 
last ill escorted convoy that Carthage was 
able to send. The Carthaginian govem- 
_„ ment could do no more; 


revered, as the supreme 
exemplar of the qualities 
Pietas and Gravitas, to 
which above all else Rome 
loved to think that she 
owed her greatness. 

So Rome resolved to see 
the war to a satisfactory end 
and began building ships 
again, and training admirals 
in the rude school of naval 
disasters. At this stage it 
was a serious disappoint¬ 
ment that in renewing their 
treaty with Hiero in 248 
b.c. they had to forgo the 
Syracusan tribute. Sicily 



WALLED ERVX 
The ramparts of Eryx, where 
Hamilcar established himself 
in 244 B.c., and its temple are 
represented in this coin 
British Museum 

vas, indeed, in future o: 


there tvere native revolts 
in Africa; and mercenaries 
will not fight long without 
pay. Hamilcar was prepared 
to persist, but was induced 
at last to conduct tha 
negotiations himself. 

The Roman terms were 
severe : Carthage was to 
evacuate Sicily and sur¬ 
render it to Rome, with all 
adjacent islands ; to restore 
prisoners and deserters; to 
pay an immense indemnity 
spread over ten years; and 
to promise not to make war 
Hiero or his allies. Hiero’s 


well nigh ruined by the long war, and territory was enlarged, and his inde¬ 


in particular by the cost of great sieges pendence as an ally of Rome guaranteed. 


at the distant west end. Henceforward Messana and a few other cities were 


the cost of these operations and of the 
renewal of their fleets fell principally on 
the Romans themselves, while any trade 
they had had was paralysed by Cartha¬ 
ginian cruisers, which ranged as far north 
as the home district of Latium. 

A fourth stage of the war opens in 
247 B.c. with the appearance of a Cartha¬ 
ginian commander, Hamilcar Barca, 
worthy of the honourably descriptive 
name (Barca, or Barak, means ' light¬ 
ning ’) that he bore. By vigorous priva¬ 
teering—for Carthage, too, was running 
short of state-owned ships—and by es¬ 
tablishing fresh raiding ports at Ercte 
and Eryx, whence he could devastate the 
Romans’ communications with their own 
siege works, he prolonged the desperate 
resistance of the blockaded fortresses, and 
all but exhausted the resources and the 
determination of the besiegers. 

Carthage brought to her Knees 

INALLY, in 242 B.c., the perilous experi¬ 
ment of naval action was adopted 
once more by the Senate. The new fleet 
was built with private subscriptions, but it 
was well found, and at last efficiently 
handled. Its sole commission was to cut off 


received likewise into ' free ’ and equal 
alliance ; but the rest of Sicily remained 
in Roman hands as conquered territory, 
administered by a resident governor and 
chief justice, sent annually from Rome, 
and paying to Rome a tithe on all pro¬ 
duce, and harbour dues on all imports 
and exports (241). 

This was a fresh departure in Roman 
foreign policy, due partly to the circum¬ 
stances of annexation after ruinous war, 
partly to an unfortunate imitation of 
Carthaginian methods. For in Italy all 
districts which were not either the terri¬ 
tory of a ‘ free and allied ’ city and con¬ 
sequently self-governed, or depopulated 
and therefore assignable as war booty to 
Roman citizens or for public use as 
grazing grounds, had been retained by 
their original inhabitants, under separate 
treaty in each district, and on the under¬ 
standing that those inhabitants should 
help Rome in time of need, and meanwhile 
enjoy some or all of the civil rights of the 
Romans themselves. The more favoured 
peoples were even admitted to Roman 
citizenship; they were qualified, that is, to 
serve in the legionary army, even if they 
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had neither desire nor facilities for exer¬ 
cising their political franchise in one of 
the nunieious ' rural tribes ' which were 
added to the voting list from time to time. 
The best reason for the new distinction 
between 1 Italians ’ and ' provincials ’ was 
that the civilization of the Sicilians was 
fundamentally Greek; their l§ws, cus¬ 
toms. and beliefs were Greek. It seemed, 
therefore, to be the more considerate 
course to leave them in enjoyment of the 
culture and rights that they had, with 
only a Roman appeal court to see that 
local customs were observed, and so pre¬ 
vent private grievances from breeding 
political discontent, and with a Roman 
commissioner to organize local resistance 
in case of attack, until the home govern¬ 
ment could intervene. 

But it was one thing to make local 
taxation balance the expenses of ad¬ 
ministration, and quite another to impose 
a permanent tribute for the use of the 
' Senate and People of Rome,' even if 
for the immediate future it might be 
fair to supplement the huge Carthaginian 
indemnity by a subsidy, to restore-Rome 
itself to solvency. Worse still, the mis¬ 
management of the ‘ public lands ' (con¬ 
fiscated as already described from the 
more obstinate of the conquered peoples), 
which had long been a public scandal in 
Italy, was greatly aggravated when it 
occurred on the very large scale, which 
seems to have been allowed in Sicily, 
and with only the quite inadequate 
supervision of an annually appointed 
governor, without opportunity for in¬ 
spection, or even experience of the system, 
And the reckless and oppressive exploi¬ 
tation which the Carthaginians seem to 
have practised in all their dominions set 
a disastrous example to the Roman 
speculators and absentee landlords, who 
alone had the private wealth to undertake 
the management of what were nominally 
estates of the Roman People.' 

Aftermath of the Exhausting Struggle 

® Rome had suffered heavily in the 
war, Carthage was almost ruined; and 
the peace brought worse disasters still. 
First, the vast mercenary forces which 
’d been levied, but not yet transported 


to Sicily, mutinied for arrears of pay ; and 
for three years the Carthaginians carried 
their lives in their hands, while the 
' truceless war ’ raged till Hamilcar's 
strategy and personal influence out¬ 
matched the blunders of the government 
and the blind fury of the rebels, and 
exterminated the survivors of the army 
he had hoped to command. Though Rome 
refused to take advantage of this African 
mutiny, it was another matter when 
Hamilcar was at last able to set sail for 
Sardinia to deal with a similar rebellion 
there. This the Roman Senate chose to 
regard as a breach of the peace treaty, 
and by way of compensation extorted not 
only an additional indemnity, but the 
surrender of Sardinia itself, and Corsica 
also. Probably the mere knowledge that 
Hamilcar was at sea at all bred panic, 
and cruel injustice; but whatever the 
motive, the possession of these imperfectly 
civilized islands gave Rome frequent 
anxiety thereafter; and, worst of all, 
provoked Hamilcar to the vast project 
of reprisals in Spain, which occupied the 
remainder of his life. Sardinia, in due 
course, became a Roman ' province' on 
the same model as Sicily ; Corsica merely 
derelict territory at the disposal of the 
Senate and any Roman speculator who 
cared to venture thither ■ for timber or 
minerals. 

Causes and Effects of the War 

TThe First Punic War was probably 
inevitable. It was the oittcome of 
centuries of well matched rivalry between 
Greek and Phoenician on Sicilian soil, 
and of the complications oversea, as far 
distant as Etruria, Corsica and Epirus, 
which that rivalry provoked. Now, after 
almost as long a preparation, the quite 
separate feud between highland and low¬ 
land peoples in Italy had been settled 
wholly in favour of the latter ; and the 
lowland interests of Italy, with the sole 
exception of Etruria, were intimately 
connected with those of the Greek cities 
on the coasts. In the course of that 
struggle for supremacy in Italy the other 
question, whether Etruria was to retain 
its early mastery, had been settled in 
Campania by the Samnite invasion, and 
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farther north by Rome and its Latin allies. 
Finally the blunders of Tarentum and its 
Spartan and Epirote helpers had con¬ 
vinced all Greek cities in turn, from Cumae 
to Syracuse, that the West fared best 
when it looked after itself ; that their sole 
alternative to hereditary feuds and divided 
counsels was general but separate agree¬ 
ment to co-operate with Rome. Historic¬ 
ally, Sicily had been unified with Magna 
Graecia, and Magna Graecia with Cam¬ 
pania, by the Greek colonisation of all 
three; and, in view of the past, Greek 
Sicily could not feel itself safe as long as 
Carthage held even one defensible port on 
its coast. And if Greek freedom of inter¬ 
course with Phocaean Massalia (called by 
the Romans Massilia, modem Marseilles) 
was to be assured, Corsica, at least, and 
even Sardinia, must be in friendly control; 
for Massalia too had had its own troubles 
with Carthage, and in due course became 
a ‘ free and equal ally of the Roman 
People,’ like its sister cities in South Italy. 

Africa, on the other hand, and western 
Libya were a separate affair. Between 
Greek Cyrene and the Phoenician Tripolis 
there was no-man’s-land enough behind 
the Quicksands ; west of Sicily there had 
never been Greek colonies; and the old 
Phocaean connexion with Tartessus seems 
to have lapsed early. Daughter cities of 
Massalia, indeed, existed as far afield as 
Tarraco near the mouth of the Ebro ; 
and Roman politicians argued from the 
look of its name that Saguntum (in the 
rich coast plain of Valencia) had been 
once a colony from Greek Zacynthus. But 
with these exceptions Spain, like Africa, 
was unexplored by Greeks, and there is 
little reason to believe that even Phoe¬ 
nicians had seriously tapped the wealth 
of the land, except around Gades (Cadiz). 

Two Courses open to Carthage 

HE Carthaginians, therefore, had not 
lost every tiling, though they had been 
driven out of waters where they neces¬ 
sarily collided with Greeks, and increas¬ 
ingly with Italian traders also, as their 
commercial treaties with the Romans 
show. There were two distinct careers 
still open to them : their original exploita¬ 
tion of Africa, both the mountainous north 
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and the oases and caravan routes towards 
the Niger basin, in the first place; and 
the development of trade in the farther 
west of the Mediterranean, above de¬ 
scribed. Conservative managers were 
prepared to be content with Africa, 
relying on mutually advantageous trade 
with theirlatc enemies” to make good their 
losses of oversea territory. Hamjlcar 
Barca on the other hand was for the 
bolder plan of forestalling Greek and 
Roman alike in Spain, while that was still 
possible; like Canning, but in a more 
literal sense, he would ‘ call a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.’ It was in the long run the in¬ 
ability of Carthage to choose definitely 
between these two policies, and also to 
keep family feuds out of public life, that 
forfeited the fruits of both. 

A New Carthage founded in Spain 

he ‘ new world ’ of Spain, to which 
Hamilcar now (238) turned, with the 
sceptical and lukewarm concurrence of 
the home government, was a continent 
rather than a country. Around its great 
central plateau lie to the north-west the 
distant, rugged, barbarous, but metal- 
yielding highlands, to the north-east the 
wide trough of the Iberus (Ebro) valley, 
which gives its ancient name to the whole 
' Iberian' peninsula. South-east, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Atlas range curves round 
from the Strait, parallel with the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, and sinks seaward to 
form the chain of the Balearic islands ; 
like the north-west, this highland is very 
rich in copper and other ores. Behind 
this, and between it and the south edge 
of the plateau, lies the Guadalquivir 
basin, like another Ebro, and of almost 
tropical fertility. Beyond, the range 
which reaches the sea at Cape St. Vincent 
is another mining district, and then come 
the coastal plains of Portugal, intersected 
by the great rivers which drain the central 
plateau. Smaller frontage plains, on the 
Mediterranean littoral, extend some way 
both north and south from Cape Nao 
opposite the Balearic islands. 

Whereas former explorers, both Phoe¬ 
nician and Greek, had made Gades 
and the Tartessian country, beyond the 
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Strait, their headquarters, Hamilcar’s wider 
designs lequired a more accessible and also 
a more defensible base. This he found in 
a detached spur of the south-eastern range, 
mulway in the more southerly of the 
frontage plains already noted. At its 
seaward end it is the south horn of a deep 
bay, which has caused a long bar of 
shingle to form across its mouth and 
enclose a lagoon, while river-silt has ac¬ 
cumulated landward, in a very fertile 
plain. The situation is in essentials a 
duplicate of Carthage itself (see page 1615): 
defensible promontory, safe harbour, flank¬ 
ing lagoon, adjacent garden ground, with 
arable and pasture beyond and good valley 
routes 'through the mountains towards 
the plateau and the headwaters of the 
Guadalquivir. 

Here then ‘ New Carthage ’ was set out; 
and modern Cartagena preserves its name. 
How it flourished, and what success 
Hamilcar had in conciliating native 
peoples and exploiting natural wealth, is 
evident from the treaty which was drafted 


after Hamilcar’s death m 22S b c. between 
his son-in-law Hasdrubal and the Romans, 
by which the Ebro river was to be recog¬ 
nized as defining the spheres of influence 
of Rome and Carthage respectively. As 
Rome, though busy enough since the First 
Punic War along her northern frontiers, 
had no footing yet beyond the Apennines, 
this Ebro frontier clearly represented only 
the reasonable claims of Massalia and 
other old Phocaean settlements. But it 
illustrates the indifference with which 
responsible people in Carthage regarded 
Hamilcar’s doings, that this agreement 
seems to have been neither rejected nor 
ratified ; and certainly the Romans made 
no secret, a few years later, of their 
alliance with Saguntum, which lay nearly 
a'hundred miles south of the Ebro, and 
moreover was the key to the rich coast 
plain of Valencia. The date of this 
alliance is unknown, but whether it was 
earlier or later than Hasdrubal’s agree¬ 
ment, the distinction between Roman 
dominion and Roman alliance was quite 



ROMAN REMAINS IN A SPANISH TOWN THAT WAS ONCE INDEPENDENT 

The indifference of Carthage with regard to Spain, in the decade following Hamilcar’s death is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that Saguntum could openly ally itself with Rome, although in the Carthaginian 
sphere of influence according to the treaty made in 228 b.c. A native Spanish city (erroneously 
believed by the Romans to have been a Greek colony), Saguntum was a wealthy commercial centre; 
it later became a Roman colony, when, the theatre whose ruins are shown above was built. 
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MILITARY HIGHWAY BUILT TO SECURE ROME’S NORTHERN MARCHES 

To make his victories over the Gauls in Italy permanent, the censor Gaius Flammms had the old 
military road that connected Rome with Spoletmm extended to Anminum (see map in page 1574) 
Named the Flamiman Road after him, it now ran acioss the mam ridge of the Apennines to Cales, 
and thereafter followed the pass of Intercisa (modern Furlo), where it is seen above At Forum 
Fortunae it touched the Adriatic coast, which it skirted until Arinunum was reached. 

Photo, Ahnan 


well recognized; for example in the 
Carthaginian treaty of 348 b.c. 

n eight years more, by 220 b.c., all the 
native peoples up to the Ehro line had 
been brought into formal subjection to 
Carthage; only Saguntum remained not 
only independent but positively allied with 
Rome. Hasdrubal was dead (he had been 
assassinated in 221), and it was on his 
successor Hannibal that the responsibility 
lay for what followed. Hannibal was the 
son of Hamilcar Barca; he had been 
consecrated from boyhood to avenge his 
father's expulsion from Sicily, and was a 
man of amazing energy and resource, one 
of the great personal leaders of all time. 
Wise heads in Carthage had done what 
they could to prevent his succession to 
the Spanish viceroyalty; but his father’s 
army worshipped him, and would have no 
other; so the government accepted him. 
The Spanish venture had been throughout 
a personal enterprise of his family ; there 
was no obligation to support him, and in 
case of trouble he could be disowned. It 
seems certain that Carthage itself did not 
want another war with Rome. 


Nor did the Romans want it. Since the 
treaty with Hasdrubal they had been 
forced to undertake heavy work by a fresh 
raid of Gauls from beyond the Alps ; they 
had been obliged to occupy Gaulish terri¬ 
tory as far as the Po, to found colonies at 
Placentia and Cremona, for the de'fence of 
the passage of this river, and to raid beyond 
it as far as Mediolanum (Milan). The great 
Flamiman Road had just been carried for¬ 
ward to the Adriatic coast to ensure com¬ 
munication with their new conquests. They 
had had little wars in Liguria and also 
in Istria, and in 221 b.c. their whole field 
force was in Illyria across the Adriatic, 
destroying the league of pirates which had 
been harrying the east coast of Italy. 

The significance 0^ the Illyrian affair is 
not to be overlooked. ’ Piracy had long been 
rife in the Adriatic, with which until 
recently Rome had scarcely been con¬ 
cerned ; but the Punic war had left her 
mistress of its Italian shore as Dionysius 
of Syracuse had once been for a short 
time; and her orderly instincts gave liei 
a corresponding sense of responsibility. 
In suppressing the Illyrian buccaneering 
power, she appeared as the protector 
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Three kingdoms ruled by dynasties established by Macedonian generals emerged from the wreck of Alexander’s empire. Under the Ptomehes Egypt entered 
upon a period of renewed prosperity, the Seleucid kings of Syria secured most of the Asiatic territories conquered by Alexander, and Macedonia was 
ruled by the descendants of Antigonus. Parthia, however, revolted from the Syrian kingdom, and eventually became a powerful independent empnc , India 
quickly recovered from the Macedonian conqnest, and prospered under a line of great emperors, including the saintly Asoka In China Shih Hwang Ti 
made himself supreme, and welded the feudal provinces into a centralised empire These conditions endured until Rome’s miasion of Asia 
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primarily of Greek commerce, a champion 
of Hellenic interests against the barbarian ; 
and by so doing she was preparing the 
states of Greece to turn to her as protector 
against Macedon. 

All these operations tended to consoli¬ 
date the Roman power in Italy; if the 
Roman domination restricted political 
liberties, it at least gave as compensation 
an unwonted security. But for Rome they 
had been costly and exhausting; and the 
last thing she desired was to be forced 
into a war likely to prove still more costly 
and still more exhausting, of which the 
issue would be extremely doubtful. 

Accordingly/ when the news reached 
Rome that Hannibal was attacking 
Saguntum, the Romans sent him only a 
formal protest; and when this was 
jgnoied, took up the aifair with the 
responsible government of Carthage. Here 
opinion was divided : one party wished to 
surrender Hannibal and compensate Rome, 
but Hannibal’s friends prevailed. They 
appealed to the treaty of 228 B.c.—’which 
had not been ratified—and laid the blame 
for the collision on Saguntum, thus gaining 
time till Hannibal had destroyed it. Then, 
when Roman envoys arrived again, they 
tried too late to repudiate the draft 
treaty, and all responsibility for Hannibal’s 
acts: did the Romans wish to pick a 
quarrel or not ? ' Peace or war, as you 
shall choose,’ was the reply; and as peace 
was broken, war it was—the ' Iiannibalic 
war ’ of the next seventeen years. 

The World East o£ the Adriatic 

he critical struggle in the West (218- 
202) involved the first entanglement 
of Macedonian affairs with those of Rome , 
so that before proceeding to the story of the 
Second Punic War, we must follow the 
developments that had been taking place 
in the world lying east of the Adriatic Sea 
since Pyrrhus planned his great adventure 
m the west m 280. 

In that year Ptolemy Ceraunus stabbed 
his benefactor Seleucus in the back 
while engaged in a religious ceremony, and 
was somewhat incomprehensibly hailed 
as king by the army, Lysimachus and 
Poliorcetes were dead ; the son of the 
latter, Antigonus Gonatas, and the son 
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of Seleucus, Antiochus I of Syria, were 
not immediately ready to challenge the 
assassin and usurper. His career, however, 
was cut short by a new and unlooked-for 
enemy. He was slain in the same year, 
in battle with the Gauls. 

There is no earlier record of a recogniz¬ 
able Celtic incursion in the east. When the 
hist Celtic tide flowed westwards, it had 
not struck the lower waters of the Danube. 
But now m the early third century b.c., 
swarms of Gauls—-whether they weie a 
back-flow, as seems more probable, or a 
belated horde—flooded into Thrace. The 
crown was hardly on Ptolemy’s head when 
he had to march against them, to his own 
doom. In 279 they poured down through 
Thessaly into Phocis; but at Delphi the 
god—so runs the legend—guarded his 
own against the sacrilegious barbarian 
with earthquakes and portents; and the 
demoralised Gauls were put to utter rout 
by the hastily gathered levies of the 
Greek cities (see page 1527). They rolled 
back into Thrace, where for some time to 
come they remained in possession. 

Dynasties of the Diadochi 

N the turmoil which followed the death 
of Ceraunus, Antigonus Gonatas won 
the Macedonian crown, but had to fight 
hard for it. For Pyrrhus on his return 
from the west advanced a rival claim; the 
cities of Greece weie tumbled into the 
fray ; and it was only brought to an igno¬ 
minious end when Pyrrhus was lulled by 
a tile, flung by a woman’s hand from a 
house-top, as he was fighting his way 
through the streets of Argos (272). 

Pyrrhus left no efficient successor. As 
a soldier, Hannibal rated lum as second 
only to Alexander; but, being a soldier 
for the love of soldiering, and nothing 
more, he achieved a magnificent reputa¬ 
tion, and accomplished nothing at all. 

Just over half a century, then, after 
the death of Alexander, the dynasties of 
three of his generals were established in 
three parts of the vast dominion of which 
he had made himself lord. The grandson 
of Antigonus ruled in Europe, the son of 
Seleucus in Asia, the son of Ptolemy in 
Egypt. But in Europe Thrace was no 
longer a part of the Macedonian kingdom ; 
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in Asia the effective Seleucid dominion or 
empire corresponded in extent to the old 
Assyrian empire, with Media and Persia— 
all that lay to the east of that had gone 
or nas on the point of going. As in 
the ancient days, Egypt disputed the 
sovereignty in a great part of Syria ; and, 
again as in the ancient days, most of what 
lay uest and north of the Taurus barrier 
was broken up into independent and ill- 
defined kingdoms, or states whose rulers 
had not yet assumed the royal title. 

Antigonus Gonatas was secured in 
Macedon by the fall of his brilliant and 
dangerous rival, in 272. Theoretically, the 
states of Greece were still independent; 
but the old states were as incapable as 
ever of effective combination, and in¬ 
dividually there was not now any one of 
them strong enough to impose active 
co-operation on others, or by itself to 
challenge the supremacy, which in actual 
fact meant the dictation, of the king of 
Macedon. The support given to Pyrrhus 
by several Peloponnesian cities and by 

Athens now afforded Gonatas , _ 

an excuse for reducing them 
to subjection, and establishing 
in most of them tyrants who 
were at his service. 

The Achaean and Aetolian Leagues 

mniTHTN the next few 
years, however, two 
leagues were coming into 
prominence, the Achaean and 
the Aetolian. Achaea is that 
strip of the Peloponnese 
which lies on the shore of 
the Gulf of Corinth. Hitherto 
it‘had played no conspicuous 
part in history. The league 
in which its cities had united 
themselves practically formed 
a neutral state amid the' 
general commotions. But it had felt 
the heavy hand of Antigonus, and in 251 
it was joined by Sicyon under the guid¬ 
ance of Aratus, who had effected the 
■pulsion of the tyrants -who ruled there 
r favour of Macedon. Aratus at once 
caine the moving spirit of the Achaean 
eague, which within a few years was 
lined by city after city within and 


without the Peloponnese, Sparta as usual 
holding aloof. 

The Aetolian League was a long-stand¬ 
ing confederation of the politically un¬ 
developed highland tribes in the west, on 
the north side of the Corinthian Gulf. 
In the past, Aetolia had stood clear of 
Greek political complications, though the 
Athenian general Demosthenes had tried— 
and failed—to make it a base for attack¬ 
ing Boeotia. Latterly, however, it had 
been absorbing wider territories, and after 
the death of Gonatas in 239 the Aetolians 
were even bringing parts of the Pelopon¬ 
nese under their sway. (For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of these two leagues see Chap. 57). 

Antigonus Gonatas was succeeded by 
his son Demetrius II, who died in 229, 
leaving an heir (afterwards Philip V), who 
was as yet too young to succeed. For 
nine years the throne was occupied by 
his cousin and guardian Antigonus Doson, 
on whose death in 220 Philip, being then 
only seventeen, became king, Antigonus 
having regarded himself as regent on 
_ . behalf of the boy. 

In the last years of 
Gonatas a pathetic attempt 
was made by the young 
Spartan king Agis IV to 
revive the old heroic ideals 
of Sparta, which cost him 
his life. •‘His chief opponent 
was the other king, Leonidas; 
and, curiously enough, it 
was on Cleomenes, son of 
Leonidas, that the mantle of 
Agis fell. The result appeared 
in a revival of military 
vigour while Demetrius and 
Antigonus Doson (Antigonus 
the ' Man of Promises ’) were 
reigning in Macedon. But a 
Spartan recovery meant col¬ 
lision with the new Pelopon¬ 
nesian power, the Achaean League (227- 
221); Aratus was compelled to invite the 
intervention of Antigonus ; and the rising 
Spartan power was shattered at the battle 
of Sellasia. The death of Antigonus 
next year (220) made young Philip king 
of Macedon—just when Rome was com¬ 
pleting her operations against the trouble¬ 
some pirates of the Illyrian coast. 



AN ARMED GAUL 


This Roman badge of pewter 
represents a Gaulish warrior 
of the period of the Celtic 
invasions of Thrace. 
Brxhsh Museum 
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FORTRESS THAT DOMINATED THE WEALTHY CITY OF PERGAMUM 

The citadel of Pergamum was renowned as an inviolate stronghold in the Hellenistic age, and here 
Lvsimachus, king of Thrace and later of Macedon also, kept his treasures. They were entrusted to 
the care of Philetaerus, a eunuch m his service, who appropriated them when he revolted to Seleucus. 
On the death of this monarch he declared himself independent, and by his political genius laid 
securely the foundations of the Pergamene kingdom that he bequeathed to his nephew Eumenes. 

From 1 AUert timer von Pergamnm IV 7 


The blow to Sparta, however, en¬ 
couraged the Aetolians to develop their 
aggressive activities in the Pelopon- 
nese and brought them into direct con¬ 
flict with the Achaean League, which 
again appealed to Macedon. Philip sent 
aid, but deserted Aratus in 217. For 
Hannibal was in Italy and Demetrius of 
Pharos, one of the pirate chiefs, appealed 
for aid against Rome. Philip’s eyes were 
turned to the West, and from this time 
Greek affairs are intertwined with the 
story of Rome. Philip made alliance with 
Hannibal; as he was the friend of the 
Achaeans, the Aetolians sought and ob¬ 
tained alliance with Rome ; but both 
to Rome and to Macedon, though both 
intervened, the affairs of Greece were a 
secondary matter. The conflict was in 
205 closed for the time by a decisive 
victory won over the Aetolians and 
Lacedaemonians by the great Arcadian 
captain of the Achaean League, Philo- 
poemen (c. 243-183), at Man tinea. 

When Seleucus was murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus he had actually be¬ 
come lord of all that had once been the 
Persian empire except Egypt and the 
Indian satrapy, with the addition of 


Alexander’s farthest eastern conquest, 
Sogdiana ; but in Asia Minor his authority 
was merely nominal. In the sixty years 
following his death, his successors, An- 
tiochus I (280-261), Antioclius II Theos 
(261-246), Seleucus II (246-226) and 
Seleucus III (226-223), were wholly ousted 
from Asia Minor, lost all the territories 
east of Persis proper and Media, where 
new powers were rising, and lost to 
Egypt Phoenicia and a substantial part 
of Syria, though the Syrian or Seleucid 
power revived under Antiochus III, called 
‘ the Great ’ (223-187). 

I11 Asia Minor the native kingdoms of 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Bithynia were 
already established. Philetaems and his 
nephew Eumenes were founding a princi¬ 
pality of their own at Pergamum. In 277 
the Gauls from Thrace, first coming at 
the invitation of Nicomedes of Bithynia, 
poured into the country, and though 
Antiochus inflicted a severe defeat on them, 
he could not prevent them from conquer¬ 
ing a great area in the centre, where their 
confederacy became known as Galatia. 
The Gallic menace was not in fact quelled 
till Attalus I of Pergamum (241-1Q7), the 
successor of Eumenes, refused to pay the 
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FOUNDER OF A DYNASTY 
Philetaerus, the first ruler of Pergamum, achieved 
his position by skilful political intrigue, having 
originally governed that city for Lystmachus of 
Thrace He is here represented on a Pergamene 
tetradraclim, 111th Athena on the reverse. 

From John Tl ard, Greek Cmus * { Murray) 


accustomed blackmail demanded by the 
brigand power, and by a decisive victory 
delivered the neighbouring lands from 
their aggressions—incidentally winning 
thereby grateful recognition as King of 
Pergamum, and a large accession of 
territory 

The reigns of Antiochus I and II were 
much occupied with a series of ' Syrian ’ 
wars with Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246), 
the effect of which was to place most of 
the south coast of Asia Minor as well as 
Phoenicia in Ptolemy’s control. Antiochus 
II was still reigning when, m 250, Dio- 
dotus the governor of Bactna declared 
his independence (see page i4go), and 
two nomad chiefs, Arsaces and Tiridates, 
ejected the governor of Parthia and 
founded the Arsacid Dynasty of what 
was to be ere long the Parthian empire. 

Seleucus II, who almost throughout 
his twenty years' leign was at war with 
his brother Antiochus Hierax, failed to 
recover what had already been lost, and 
lost more of Asia Minor to Attalus. During 
this reign, Ptolemy III Euergetes (247- 
222), a celebrated patron of literature and 
the arts, as his father had also been, 
carried conquering arms as far as Susa 
and bore back to Egypt vast spoils, but 
did not seek to retain his fresh acquisitions, 
A year after the accession of Antiochus III, 
Ptolemy IV Pliilopator (222-205) suc¬ 
ceeded Euergetes m Egypt. 

The young king of northern Syria—for 
at the beginning of Ms reign Antiochus 
was hardly more—showed energy and 
capacity. He crushed a revolt in Media 
nd Persis, and recovered Phoenicia; 


but when he attempted a direct attack on 
Egypt he met with a crushing defeat at 
Raphia (217) which compelled him to 
relinquish this conquest, though Ptolemy 
made no further use of the victory. But 
in the course of the next few years Antio¬ 
chus carried his arms into Parthia, where 
Arsaces III was forced to acknowledge 
his suzerainty, and into Bactria, where 
Euthydemus, the successor of Diodotus, 
only saved his independence by tM-eaten- 
ing to call in the Scythians, which would 
have meant the disappearance of that 
Hellenism of which the house of Seleucus 
boasted itself to be traditional champion. 
Before the Bactnan expedition, he had 
recovered lost provinces in Asia Minor 
from Pergamum. Thus when the Punic 
war in the west was di awing to its close, 
Antiochus ‘ the Great ’ was the most 
powerful potentate east of the Adriatic 
and west of the Plmdu Kush. 

Developments in the Farther East 

3 n India, however, the great Maurya 
empire, founded by Chandragupta, 
had in the meantime been glorified by the 



AN ABLE AND SUCCESSFUL DESPOT 

After crushing - the Gauls in Asia Minor, Attalus 
I of Pergamum (who is almost certainly por¬ 
trayed in this bust) took the title of king. A 
capable ruler, he enlarged his dominions, and 
encouraged learning and the arts. 

Berlin Museum, from Delbriick, ‘Antihc Portrols ' 
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BRILLIANT RULERS OF HELLENIC EGYPT 
Ptomelv II Philadelphia (left) and Ptolemy III Euergetes 
(right) both increased the wealth and power of Egypt, and by 
their assiduous patronage of learning made Alexandria the 
greatest contemporary centre of Greek culture Ptolemy II 
married his sister—the famous Arsmoe (middle). 
from Delbruck , ' Anltht, PmGdts,' and John Ward, 1 Greek Coins 


reign of Asoka; and far away 
in unknown China important 
events were happening. 

China was in effect a vast 
empire of the order commonly 
called feudal; that is, the 
whole was an aggregation of 
principalities or baronies, large 
and small, which professed 
allegiance to one emperor 
whose actual authority was 
of the slightest. Since about 
the twelfth centuiy b.c. the 
Chou dynasty had been 
reigning. But while common 
institutions prevailed, there 
was no effective central control, princes 
and barons ruled as seemed good to them 
according to their power m their own 
provinces; the defence of the empire 
against the incursions of the central 
Asian nomad hordes was left to the barons 
of the marches. Towards the middle of 
the third century a group of confederate 
barons headed by the prince of T’sin, on 
the western march, overturned the Chous 
without setting up a new emperor. The 
obvious necessity, however, was the 
establishment of a central authority; 
and in 220 the young and exceedingly 
vigorous prince who had recently suc¬ 
ceeded in T'sin, the most powerful of the 
principalities, boldly declared himself sole 
emperor by the name of Shih Hwang Ti 
and proceeded to make good his position. 

In the ten years of his reign (220-210) 
he built the Great Wall of China, a solid 
rampart 1,200 miles m length, against 
the nomads, from T’sin in the west to the 



Arsaces, having headed a successful revolt of 
the Parthians against Antiochus II of Syria 1250 
b.c.), founded the Parthian Kingdom He is 
depicted on the obverse (left) of this tetradrachm 
struck a century later by Mithradates I, 
British Museum 


north-eastern sea—the labour involved 
must have been terrific—and he deliber¬ 
ately destroyed nearly all the books and 
records, m particular the works of Con¬ 
fucius, to which Chinese conservatism 
could appeal in support of the system 
which he was engaged in obliterating. 
The books which were not burned in the 
holocaust were saved and secreted at the 
peril of the lives of their saviours, of 
whom some five hundred were actually 
buried alive; while thousands, probably, 
were sent to labour on the building of the 
Wall. While Shih Hwang Ti reigned, there 
was no doubt about the power of the 
central authority. He did not live long 
enough to found a dynasty; but that 
was done a few years after his death by a 
soldier of peasant origin, known to history 
as Kao-ti or Kao-Tsu (206—193), the 
first ruler of the great dynasty of Han 
(see Chap 75). 

n India Chandragupta had so extended 
the Magadha dominion that when he 
abdicated in 298 he was recognized 
sovereign from Herat to the Narbada 
and the Ganges Delta. When his son and 
successor, Bindusara, died, after a reign 
of twenty-five years, in 273, the empire 
had been carried across the Narbada and 
embraced a great part of the Deccan or 
what is now the Nizam's Dominion. There 
was, apparently, some dispute over the 
succession, for the accession of his son, 
Asoka, to the throne, was in 269. 

After the normal manner of Indian 
princes, Asoka started on a career of 
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conquest, and subjugated Ivalinga, the 
eastern territory lying between the rivers 
Mahanadi and Godavari. He conquered 
no more; and it was not that he lacked 
either the means or the ability, but simply 
because his campaigning experience made 
the miseries and iniquities of war utterly 
detestable to him. He had undergone 
conversion. What is fundamental in the 
story, if it can be called a story, of his 
reign, which ended in 232, we know from 
his own ' pillar edicts ' and ‘ rock edicts,’ 
which constitute an autobiography; the 
later fictions of Buddhist monks may 7 be 
ignored. Conversion with him meant 
that he embraced the doctrines of 
Buddhism with conviction, and on the 
moral side not only practised them him¬ 
self but required his ministers to make 
them the basis of their administration. 

His vast realm was governed on the 
principles of an intelligent humani- 


tarianism, which relied upon moral force 
but was under no illusions as to the need 
for efficient physical force behind it. 
Significantly, his subjects are bidden to 
turn from evil ways ‘ lest they be chas¬ 
tised,’ and doubtless he was puritanically 
severe in compelling them to abandon 
practices enjoined by long religious usage 
but incompatible with Buddhist teaching. 
But the unique fact in his regime was his 
constant insistence upon truth, justice, 
reverence and compassion, but above all 
compassion, in public administration no 
less than in private conduct. 

Nor does it seem possible to doubt 
that so long as he lived the enlightened 
experiment was amazingly successful. 
After the victorious war which made 
Asoka loathe war, the reign was one of 
unbroken peace; a peace, moreover, 
which was extended beyond the borders 
of the empire, because independent poten- 



RAMPART TO PREVENT THE INCURSIONS OF BARBARIANS INTO CHINA 
Tile strength of the central government in China under the Emperor Shih Hwang Ti is indicated 
by the fact that he could undertake so ambitious a work as the building of the Great Wall, although 
111 ^ w ? s no ^ completed by him. Forced labour alone was employed, but the cost of operations 

must have been immense. Here we see the section that crosses the hills above the Nankow Pass— 

another stretch is shown in page 443. 

Photo, Underwood 
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tates in their quarrels learnt to seek 
in the arbitration of the great king a 
better solution than in the arbitrament of 
battle. 

When Asoka came to the throne ot 
Magadha, Buddhism was but a minor 
sect. His own conversion to it inspired 
him with a missionary zeal which trans¬ 
formed it into one of the great religions 
of the world, though in India itself it fell 
back to a less than secondary position. 
Among the misssionaries were Asoka’s 
younger brother and sister, who carried 
it into Ceylon. 

The peaceful and prosperous rule of 
Asoka favoured the high artistic develop¬ 
ment of the period; but we must not 
forget that it was powerful as well as 
peaceful. He held friendly communica¬ 
tion not only with Antiochus I and II, 
whose territories were in contact with his 
own, but with Ptolemy, and with an 
Alexander who may have been the suc¬ 
cessor of Pyrrhus in Epirus. 

Such an empire, however, as that of 
Asoka needs a succession of Asokas to 
weld it into permanence. Of what befell 
after his death in 232 we have the scantiest 
knowledge. The great dominion was, it 
seems, parted between two of his grand¬ 
sons, and within fifty years the last of 
the Mauryas was dead. For centuries to 
come, Indian history is illuminated only 
by occasional sidelights ; and we must now 
revert to the history of the West, and the 
decisive struggle which left the great 
Italian Republic the foremost world power. 

Outbreak of the Second Punic War 

HE Second Punic War, like the first, 
falls into distinct stages, which can 
only be summarised here, since Hannibal's 
campaigns have detailed treatment in 
Chapter 56. The Roman plan of attack 
was to invade Africa at once with the first 
army, and at least disorganize Cartha¬ 
ginian mobilisation. The second army 
was sent to Massalia, in case Hannibal 
should interfere with friends of Rome 
north of the Ebro. A third force was 
obviously required to garrison the Gaulish 
territories between Apennines and Po, 
which had only surrendered three years 
before, and were known to have been 


visited by agents of Hannibal, and to have 
promised him free passage if he should try 
to reach Italy by land. 

Some of the Gauls indeed revolted at 
once, and delayed the departure of the 
northern force for Massalia, till it was too 
late to stop Hannibal even at the Rhone. 
For this was his master stroke, to circum¬ 
vent both Roman sea power and Rome’s 
Greek allies between Ebro and Alps, and 
establish an enemy base in the heart 
of the Roman dominion. He certainly 
counted on such measure of support trom 
his friends in Carthage as would deplete 
the Roman garrisons in Italy, for the 
defence of Sicily and the south ; with 
good fortune the Roman first army might 
be shut up in Africa, and destroyed there 
like that of Regulus. 

Hannibal’s Adventures in Italy 

ortunately, all the Roman comman¬ 
ders acted with true perspicacity. 
The southern army was diverted just as it 
was sailing for Africa, and brought round 
by sea to the Adriatic flank of the northern 
front, where the new military road gave it 
direct reinforcement from Rome. Conse¬ 
quently when Hannibal after unprece¬ 
dented hardships descended on the Italian 
side of the Alps, he found a Roman field 
army strongly posted under shelter of the 
new garrison colonies on the Po. 

More happily still, the force that was 
too late to intercept Hannibal at Massalia 
was led at once into Spain, to disorganize 
his only sure source of reinforcements, 
and undo the empire-building of his father 
and himself. 

Hannibal’s tactics and leadership, how¬ 
ever, were as brilliant as his strategy. His 
first Italian campaign in 218 broke Roman 
resistance north of the Apennines at the 
fords of Trebia and Ticinus. His next 
destroyed their whole army (2x7) at Lake 
Trasimene in Etruria, and seemed to 
open the straight road to Rome. But the 
third year found him not at the gates of 
Rome, but far to the southward, now in 
Apulia, now in Campania ; and even the 
victory in which he destroyed yet another 
whole army at Cannae (216), brought him 
no nearer to his object than when he 
abandoned Etruria. 
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There were several reasons for this. A 
flying column such as his necessarily con¬ 
sisted largely of cavalry, and for horse- 
pasture Italy has no large plains except 
in the far south. The greater corn-lands 
also are all remote from Rome ; no nearer 
indeed than Campania. If Rome itself, 
therefore, did not fall at the first assault, it 
was necessary to find some such Italian 
base, and await reinforcements from 
Carthage or from Spain. And so far from 
taking Rome by assault, Hannibal did not 
come even within sight of its walls till 
after Cannae; for the great citizen- 
colonies along all lines of communication 
with the city blocked approach, resisted 
attack from light forces such as his, and 
threatened his rear if he left them un¬ 
blockaded. 

Roman Allies stand firm 

o long as these outposts stood, the 
countryside dared not rise even if 
it wished to do so ; and it was the worst 
disillusionment of Hannibal, that the 
peoples of Italy, and even what was left 
of the Etruscans, gave almost no sign of 
disaffection. Hannibal could remember 
the ' Truceless War ’ between Carthage 
and her mercenaries, and the African 
campaign of Regulus was only ten years 
before his birth; but this was quite 
another situation. The subjects of Car¬ 
thage had been ready enough to make 
common cause with her enemies; but 
Rome’s bold experiment of clemency after 
surrender, and progressive incorporation 
of old enemies in her own commonwealth, 
had succeeded too completely for panic 
or desertion to be possible. 

Hannibal's first stroke then had failed. 
But he had established himself in 
southern Italy, where Pyrrhus had fought, 
and he had secured possession of Capua, 
the key to Campania; it was another 
thirteen years before he left Italy by his 
own choice. He had, however, no sea¬ 
port, and, what was worse, no assurance 
of help from Carthage, which seems to 
have taken little further part in the war, 
except for a raid on Sardinia in 215 b.c., 
when it ought to have been sending men 
to Hannibal, and the landing of a small 
force in southern Italy m the following year. 


Two strokes of ill luck, however, befell 
the Romans in this middle period of the 
war. Hiero of Syracuse died in 216 b.c., a 
very old man ; ancient feuds broke out 
there at once, and the popular party 
seized the chance to revive old dreams of 
Syracusan empire. These were encouraged 
by Hannibal, and also by the Carthaginian 
government, which profited by the Sicilian 
revolt to reoccupy a large part of the 
island ; and it was only after two years’ 
blockade that Syracuse was recovered 
and Hiero’s hoarded wealth made available 
for the conduct of the war. Even so, 
Carthaginian forces were not completely 
expelled from the province until 210. 

The other misfortune was the dislike 
of Rome inspired by Illyrian refugees in 
Philip V of Macedon, and the help con¬ 
sequently rendered by him to Hannibal 
from oversea, until the Romans managed 
to capture his Adriatic ports, and distract 
his attention by encouraging a coalition of 
Greek cities against him, and accepting the 
overtures of the Aetolian League, with the 
significant consequence that while Philip 
was not able to be of much use to Hannibal, 
and still less to Carthage, Rome succeeded 
at very small cost in confirming the reputa¬ 
tion she had long enjoyed for sympathy 
with Greek cities. 

Success of Rome’s Fabian Tactics 

/JISeanwhile, Hannibal’s situation in 
Italy became steadily worse. Capua, 
which had fallen into his hands -after his 
victory at Cannae, was besieged in 212 
B.c. and destroyed utterly in the following 
year, in revenge for its treachery to Rome. 
Tarentum, which deserted to Hannibal in 
212 b.c. and should have been invaluable, 
had Carthage used this direct means of 
communication to send him reinforce¬ 
ments, was retaken in 209 b.c. ; and the 
long-expected risings in Etruria and in a 
few Latin towns, when they did at last take 
place, were half-hearted, and easily sup¬ 
pressed. The ' Fabian tactics ’ adopted 
by Q. Fabius Cunctator, of remaining on 
the defensive and refusing battle, had 
now been mastered by the Romans and 
gave the enemy little chance to gain 
spectacular successes like those of the 
first three campaigns ; the whole country 
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was sick of the war; the invader had 
outstayed his welcome, and a veteran 
army ages rapidly without reinforcements. 

Hannibal had left in Spain his brother 
Hasdrubal, with instructions to follow 
with another flying column like the first. 
But the wise concurrence of the Senate 
in the strategy of the two Scipios, who 
had occupied first Massalia and then 
Tarraco near the mouth of the Ebro, in 
the first year of the war, quite deranged 
this plan. Their ' New Rome ' at Tarraco 
was a serviceable counter-stroke to ' New 
Carthage,' and their personal qualities and 
diplomatic skill shook the allegiance of 
native leaders in Spain, and even in 
Numidia. There was a reaction, however, 
about 212 B.c., for the Spanish tribes 
found that they had only made a change of 
masters, and attempted to free themselves 
from the new ones. But the young and 
brilliant son of the consul of 218 volun¬ 
teered for the Spanish command, and 
succeeded in 210 in capturing ' New 
Carthage,’ and therewith much treasure, a 
serviceable fleet and, best of all, Hasdru- 
bal's Spanish hostages. 

Brilliant Victory on the Metaurus 

Y this time, however, Hasdrubal was 
ready; he slipped past Scipio’s 
forces, spent the winter of 208 quietly in 
the central highlands of Gaul, and entered 
Italy unopposed in 207 B.c. Only the 
skilful co-operation of the two consular 
armies prevented his junction with Hanni¬ 
bal, which seemed inevitable. Leaving in 
the south only a portion of his army, which 
effectively masked his movement, C. 
Claudius Nero raced north with a picked 
force, joined his colleague Livius, surprised, 
defeated and killed Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus river, east of the Apennines, 
and was back in the south before Hannibal 
discovered that only a skeleton force 
had been facing him. The battle of the 
Metaurus destroyed his last hope of 
receiving reinforcements. 

Meanwhile Scipio had expelled the 
remaining Carthaginian forces from Spain, 
defeated their counter-attack in 206, and 
persuaded Masinissa, a leading chief of the 
Numidians, to exchange the Carthaginian 
for a Roman alliance. Having returned 


to Rome, he was then allowed (with grave 
misgiving among the older men) to raise 
a fresh army largely composed of Italian 
volunteers, for a blow at the heart of 
Carthaginian rule in Africa. Here, his old 
friendship with Masinissa enabled him to 
distract and eventually to capture Syphax, 
the chief Numidian ally of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and to cut off at the source their 
supply of cavalry. Hannibal was paralysed; 
Rome had been relieved of the Mace¬ 
donian complication in 205, and could 
concentrate now upon the war in Africa. 

Hannibal's last stand at 2ama 

Y 202 b.c. the condition of the Cartha¬ 
ginian home territory was desperate. 
Hannibal, and his other brother, Mago, 
who had escaped from Spain and landed 
on the Riviera coast of Italy, were recalled 
to defend Carthage itself, and attempts 
were made to obtain peace before the 
situation became more serious. But 
Scipio and Masinissa, each for his own 
reasons, persisted; they defeated the 
last field army that Carthage could rake 
together at Zama, and were able to impose 
their own terms. 

Carthage formally surrendered Spain, 
and all other dependencies outside the 
home district of Africa. Even within these 
narrow limits, no war was to be declared 
without Roman permission. All ships 
but ten were surrendered, all elephants, 
and prisoners of war; and the enormous 
indemnity that was imposed—ten thousand 
talents spread over fifty years—made the 
Carthaginians practically tributaries of 
their conqueror. Masinissa received the 
whole of Numidia and Roman citizenship, 
as the ' friend and ally ’ of the Roman 
people, so that he could invoke Roman 
intervention in Africa, whenever it was 
convenient. Hannibal was allowed to 
remain in Carthage, and did what he 
could to restore public confidence and 
credit. But his old political enemies were 
too strong for him, and in 196 B.c. he was 
banished, and spent the rest of his life 
at the courts of Greek kings in Syria and 
Asia Minor (an account of his vicissitudes 
is given in Chapter 56), still looking ior 
occasions to damage Rome, and build 
up new combinations against her. 
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CHAPTER S3 


ROME AND THE REASONS FOR 
HER LATER GREATNESS 

How a small City State in the Centre of Italy became 
one of the Great Powers of the Mediterranean World 

By H. STUART-JONES D.Litt. 

Principal of University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; Late Camden Professor of Ancient 
History m the Vmveisity of Oxford ; Author of Classical Rome, The Roman Empire, Etc 


A bout the middle of the second century 
before Christ the Greek historian 
Polybius, who had spent several 
years as a hostage in Rome and 
had gained the friendship of the most en¬ 
lightened of her statesmen, set out to 
discuss why Rome had in the course of a 
few generations subjected ' almost the 
whole world ’ to her rule. He found the 
explanation in the judicious blending of 
monarchical, aristocratic and democratic 
elements in her constitution. This doc¬ 
trine of the ideal state as one which should 
combine the merits of the three main forms 
of government he borrowed from Greek 
political theorists, and he took as an 
example the constitution which, as he be¬ 
lieved, Lycurgus had bestowed on Sparta; 
but he was careful to add that whereas 
the Spartan lawgiver had been guided by 
abstract reason in framing his institutions, 
the Romans had built up the fabnc of their 
state by the experience gained in long and 
arduous struggles, ' choosing the better 
course ’ iri all their vicissitudes. 

The idea was perhaps not his own ; for 
Cato the Elder, as Cicero tells us in his 
work On the Republic, had attributed the 
superiority of Rome to the fact that her 
Constitution was the product not of one 
mind but of many, and had been perfected, 
not m a single lifetime, but in the course 
of several ages and generations ; and this 
profound utterance may well have reached 
the ears of Polybins. But the Greek his¬ 
torian adds that whereas the growth and 
decline of the Greek states are matters of 
readily ascertained historical fact, it is not 
easy to understand the working of Roman 
institutions because of their complication, 
and difficult to predict their future on 


account of the ignorance which prevails 
concerning the past history of their 
characteristic forms. Yet he had done his 
best to discover what could be learnt of 
these matters and had made a first-hand 
examination of such original documents as 
were available, notably the treaties entered 
into by the Roman state, of which he gives 
an example in the text of the successive 
conventions made between Rome and 
Carthage, the earliest of which, he tells us, 
belonged to the first year of the Republic. 

He had therefore grasped the truth that 
our sources for the early history of Rome 
must be approached in a critical spirit. 
The reasons for this are manifold. The 
Romans were late in 
taking up the writing of Sources for Rome’s 
history, and the first early History 
works in which they 
treated of their past were scarcely two 
generations earlier than the time of Poly¬ 
bius, and were composed in Greek by 
writers contemporary with the Hannibalic 
war. Could we believe that the Year 
Books (' annales') which they compiled 
were derived from contemporary records we 
might accept the outlines of the narrative, 
based on their work and that of them suc¬ 
cessors, as giving at least a trustworthy 
framework of historical fact, but criticism 
shows that this is not so. We have, it is 
true, no continuous narrative of Roman 
Republican history in a complete form, 
but the first ten books of Livy cover the 
period from the origins of Rome down to 
293 b c., and for the earlier part of the 
story we have for comparison the Roman 
Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a Greek who came to Rome under Augustus 
and spent twenty-two years m learning 
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the Latin language and studying the 
worki of Roman writeis. A contemporary 
of Livy and Dionysius, Diodorus the 
Sicilian, inserted in his Universal History 
biiet notes on Western affairs, which some 
modem writers have thought worthy of 
special attention because it was his hahit 
to copy verbally a single authonty, in this 
case (as is supposed) one of the earlier 
Roman annalists. We also possess con¬ 
siderable remains of the table of annual 
magistrates (‘Fasti,’ see page 1607) and 
the Register of Triumphs compiled by 
order of Augustus and inscribed upon the 
walls of the Regia (the office of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus), which was rebuilt in 
marble in 36 B.c. ; these, we must re¬ 
member, are just as much a literary pro¬ 
duction as the works of the historians. 

A comparison of these sources shows 
that no consistent version of the early 


history of Rome was current in the reign 
of Augustus, nor even a reliable chrono¬ 
logical framework. In his second book 
Livy writes of the perplexing errors in 
chronology which arise from the varying 
order m which the names of the chief 
magistrates are arranged by different 
authorities, so that it is impossible to trace 
either a regular series of consuls or of the 
events which took place in the various 
years ; and in other passages lie suggests 
some of the reasons for this. The records 
kept by the college of Pontifices, he tells 
us, were destroyed in the sack of Rome by 
the Gauls—a statement confirmed by an 
authority cited by Plutarch in his Life of 
Numa; and in a later passage, which 
refers to the events of 322 B.c., he writes : 

It is difficult to prefer one version to 
another or one author to another ; for I am 
persuaded that history has been corrupted 
by funeral panegyrics and false 
inscriptions on busts, by means 
of which each family endeavours 
to secure the credit of public 
achievements and magistracies. 

In much the same words 
Cicero speaks of the family 
traditions, embodied in funeral 
orations, which have filled 
history with falsehoods—deeds 
which never were done, imag¬ 
inary triumphs, multiplication 
of consulships and supposed 
resignations of patrician rank, 
which enabled plebeians of late 
times to claim descent from 
families of the same name who 
figured in the earlier records, 
'as though,’ he adds, ' I were 
to say that I was descended 
from the patrician M’. Tullius 
who was consul ten years 
after the expulsion of the kings.' 

We are thus obliged to regard 
the details of early Roman 
history, such as it has come 
down to us in the main through 
Livy, with a sceptical eye ; nor 
can we repose much greater 
confidence in the more tech¬ 
nical account of Roman institu¬ 
tions and their development 
which we can piece together 
from the remains of the consti- 



ALTAR PICTURE OF THE ROMULUS MYTH 


This bas-relief on the altar, dated A..D 124, found at Ostia, 
depicts Romulus and Remus being suckled by the wolf at the 
foot of the Palatine Hill, on the top of which the god of the 
lull is seated. Tiber, personified, looks on, and, above, the 
two shepherds who found the twins run to spread the news. 
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Faustulus, the shepherd whose wite m the myth iostered Komuius and Kermis, is probably a ration¬ 
alised explanation of Faunus Lupercus, the divinity who protected the Rocks from wolves. A 
shepherd’s hut, known as the Casa Romuli, stood on the Cermalus, the northern knoll of the Palatine, 
and was preserved m good repair until the last days of the Roman Empire About this spot the 
first Roman settlement gathered, and here are remains of the earliest stone buildings of Rome 

EXISTING REMAINS OF ROME BEFORE THE DAYS OF HER GREATNESS 

. Photos bv courtesy of Projessor Halbhtrr 
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tutional lawyers and antiquarians such as 
Cicero, Varro, the abridgements of the En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Vermis Flaccus (a contem¬ 
porary of Augustus who was perhaps the 
compiler of the Fasti) made by Festus and 
Paul the Deacon, and 
stray fragments of law 
books contained in the 
miscellany known as the 
Attic Nights of Gellius 
(who wrote in the second 
century a.d.) and else¬ 
where. These writers 
made use, it is true, of 
certain documents, nota¬ 
bly the registers of vari¬ 
ous priestly colleges— 
such as the pontiffs and 
augurs—and of magis¬ 
trates, especially the con¬ 
suls and censors; but 
these were mainly con¬ 
cerned with procedure 
and precedent. 

Moreover, the search 
for precedent led to the 
creation of quasi-histori- 
cal legends (where the 
Athenians would have 
employed myth); and the insistence on 
principle, which made the Romans supreme 
in the field of law, caused the jurists to 
represent the institutions of Rome as a co¬ 
herent whole and to obscure their gradual 
and sometimes haphazard growth. Some 
modem critics—including even Mommsen 
—have taken their statements too seri¬ 
ously and have treated Roman constitu¬ 
tional law as a definite and closed system. 
It will be better to rely, so far as is possible, 
on the evidence of survivals, which at 
Rome yields fruitful results by reason of 
the fact that it was the Roman habit, 
instead of discarding institutions which had 
outlived their usefulness, to retain them 
with restricted or altered functions and 
to set up others beside them, leaving the 
modus vivendi to be established by 
gradual adaptation. 

Let us now examine the origins of Rome. 

‘ From the beginning,’ said Tacitus,' Rome 
was ruled by kings’; and the current 
legend connected the first of these with the 
dynasty established, as was believed, at 
Alba Longa by the son of the Trojan 


Aeneas. Now this legend is one of a class 
of which the object was to link up outlying 
communities with the Greek world through 
the heroes of the Epic cycle, and was 
therefore borrowed by the Romans from 
the Greek mythograph- 
ers. Moreover, in its 
earliest form it assumed 
that Rome was founded 
two generations after the 
Trojan war, and when 
chronologists had fixed 
the date of the founda¬ 
tion in the eighth.century 
b.c. a whole series of 
Alban kings had to be 
invented to bridge the 
gap. It is irrelevant here 
to criticise the Rom¬ 
ulus legends in detail; 
enough to bring into relief 
a few points of import¬ 
ance. 

That Rome was once 
ruled by kings is suffici¬ 
ently proved by the evi¬ 
dence of survivals. ‘Rex’ 
was the official title of 
the senior among the 
great priests of the Roman state; he is 
often spoken of as ' rex sacrorum ' (king of 
rites), but in the official calendar he ap¬ 
pears as 'rex’ only, and so too in the 
earliest inscription found in 
Rome, engraved on a stone Kingship in the 
pillar discovered in the Roman State 
Comitium or meeting-place 
of the people and dating probably from the 
fifth century b.c. The name of his palace— 
‘ regia' (see page 1750)—was retained as 
that of the centre of the state worship, 
where the ‘pontifex maximus' had his 
office. But though religious conservatism 
led the Romans to retain a simulacrum of 
kingship, the idea of an ‘ heroic ’ dynasty 
ruling by divine right is conspicuously 
absent from their legends, and on the other 
hand the later kings are represented as 
Etruscan overlords, bearing the name Tar- 
quinii, which is that both of a family and 
of a city in Etruria. In this the Romans 
spoke truly. Rome’s first steps to great¬ 
ness were taken in a period of foreign rule. 

At the time when Roman history begins 
the Italian peninsula was occupied by a 



EARLIEST INSCRIPTION IN ROME 
A rectangular tufa stele, not later than 
the fifth century B.c., exhumed near 
the Forum, bears the earliest Latin 
inscription on stone. The word * rex ’ 
significantly occurs on it. 
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diversity of races. The primitive inhabit¬ 
ants, presumably of Mediterranean stock, 
were represented by the Ligurians of the 
north-western coast and the mountains 
adjacent thereto, and by the inhabitants 
of Picenum on the Adriatic seaboard, 
who were assimilated by the invaders. 
In the north-east the Veneti, whose name 
survives in that of Venice, and in the 
south-east the Messapians were apparently 
immigrants from the other side of the 
Adriatic and belonged to the ' Illyrian ’ 
branch of the Indo-European race. In 
the south and on the fertile coast of the 
Bay of Naples Greek colonists had set 
foot. In what is now Tuscany the Etrus¬ 
cans, who, as tradition has it (and there is 
every reason to accept it—but the ques¬ 
tion is treated at length in Chapter 38), 
were immigrants from Asia Minor, had 
been settled since the ninth century B.C. 

The remainder of the peninsula, including 
the plain and marshes of the Po, the moun¬ 
tainous backbone of the peninsula formed 
by the Apennine range and the volcanic 
plain of Latiuin with its adjacent hills, 
had for some centuries been occupied by 
successive waves of what for convenience 
we call ' Italic ’ invaders, partly during 
the Bronze Age and in increasing strength 


during that of Iron (see Chap. 30). These 
invaders, who came, in all probability, 
from the Danube region, spoke a group 
of dialects which, while akin to Greek, 
also show (as we might expect) some 
marked resemblances to the Celtic tongues. 
Of these dialects the most marked and the 
best known to us are (besides Latin) the 
Umbrian, spoken in the upper valley of 
the Tiber and the adjacent regions, and 
the Oscan, prevailing in the southern 
half of the peninsula. From both of these 
the Latin speech differed more than 
either of them did from the other. 

In what quarter was there to be found a 
power capable of unifying this congeries 
of peoples ? The Italic stocks, rude and 
vigorous, but primitive in 
their customs and ideas, Sense of order 
had, it is true, a Strong among Italians 
sense of order. Even the 
first wave of immigrants, who lived in 
' terremare,’ in other words, villages built 
on platforms resting on piles—an adapta¬ 
tion of the lake-dwellings of the Alpine 
regions to the physical conditions of the 
Po valley—must have rigidly subordinated 
the individual to the community, since 
their settlements are carefully orientated 
and regularly planned (see plan in page 



ETRUSCAN FEDERAL SANCTUARY OF THE GODDESS VOLTUMNA 

Archaeologists are now agreed that Orvieto in Perugia occupies the site of the ancient Volsmu, one 
of the twelve cities of the Etruscan League, which was destroyed by the Romans in 280 b c. 
Excavations have disclosed the lower parts of the walls of a large rectangular temple, with remains 
of steps leading up to it, This temple was almost certainly the federal sanctuary of the goddess 
Voltumna, the place of assembly of the delegates of the Etruscan communities. 

* Archaeological Museum Florence , courtesy of Professor Halbherr 
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(514). Their successors were a disciplined 
and aggressive people, oveispreading the 
greater part of the peninsula with swarms 
ejected from the parent hive when the 
means of subsistence became scarce, but 
forming only loose tribal agglomerations 
without political unity. There are small 
traces of monarchy to be found in their 
traditions, though the word ' rex ’ is 
common to them and the Celtic peoples, 
as we see from the element ‘ rix,' so 
frequent in Gaulish names, and the 
‘ Ard-righ ’ (head king) of early Ireland. 
Of one stock we hear that they elected 
a king for war only (this may be paral¬ 
leled elsewhere), and the priest-king with 
magical functions may possibly survive 
in Latium in the ‘ King of the Grove ’ 
(Rex Nemorensis) at Aricia, 

the pnest who slew the slayer 

and shall himself be slain. 

It would be natural to seek the unifying 
force in the Etruscans, who came to Italy 
as the bearers of a higher material civili¬ 
zation ; but they, too, were afflicted with 
the vice of disunion, and their League 
of Twelve Cities possessed no organ of 


central authority, for though we hear of 
annual meetings at the ' Shrine of Vol- 
tumna' Rome always dealt separately 
with each of the Etruscan communities. 
But it was Etruscan rule which forged 
in Rome the instrument of future unifica¬ 
tion. When the age of Etruscan expan¬ 
sion began Latium was 
occupied by a number War the Latin’s 
of Communities of Small normal occupation 
individual importance, 
held together by the tie of a religious 
worship celebrated on the summit of the 
Alban mount in honour of the sky god. 
This did not prevent them from regarding 
war (which meant little more than cattle¬ 
raiding) as the normal relation between 
the various settlements, which for security 
were perched on the heights isolated by 
erosion in the volcanic tableland. 

A group of such heights on the left bank 
of the Tiber clustered about the Palatine 
hill, which the Romans, rightly as it seems, 
though this has been disputed, regarded 
as the nucleus of their city. The primitive 
ceremony of the Lupercalia kept alive the 
memory of its boundary ; and the inclu¬ 
sion of other villages was commemorated 



IMPRESSIVE REMNANTS OF THE FORMIDABLE WALLS OF KINGLY ROME 


Tufa quarries on the Palatine, Capitolme and Aventme Hills furnished the material for the first 
walls of ancient Rome. They were built of square blocks, 2 feet high and from 4 to 6 feet long, and 
were originally about 40 feet high. Under Servius Tullius, Alban stone, a conglomerate of volcanic 
origin now called peperino, began to be used, being harder and weathering better. Part of the 
Servian wall as it still stands near the railway station is shown above 
Pkoio A ndcrson 
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ROME’S CONSTITUENT VILLAGES 


Rome's original ' Seven Hills,’ commemoiated 
in the festival of the Septimontium, are not 
those which the city subsequently covered, but 
a group within a smaller compass, here distin¬ 
guished by darker type. They were once probably 
the sites of distinct settlements. 


which, like Rome, fell under Etruscan sway, 
but this may he explained by the fact that 
during centuries of occupation and rebuild¬ 
ing the richly furnished burial-vaults must 
have been rifled of their contents. Nor is 
it easy to say whether native craftsmen 
learnt to produce such works as the gold 
brooch found at Praeneste on which we 
read, in the words of the earliest known 
Latin inscription, 'Manios made me for 
Numasios.' Tradition has it that Etruscan 
builders were summoned to erect the 
temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva on 
the Capitol, barely completed when the 
monarchy fell; and the Vicus Tuscus 
(' Street of the Etruscans ’) no doubt owed 
its name to the settlers who practised their 
crafts there. But the tradition that Numa 
was the first to organize ‘ collegia ’ or guilds 
of handicraftsmen at Rome points to the 
existence of local industries in the 
regal period. 

If the Etruscan rulers introduced the 
Romans to the higher material culture 
developed in the eastern Mediterranean, 
they also (which was of greater importance) 
laid the foundations of her dominance 


in historical times by the Septimontium, 
or ‘ festival of the Seven Hills ’—not, 
however, those with whose names we 
are familiar, but a group of sites confined 
within a smaller area. In the valleys 
between were huddled together the graves 
of the dead with their rude tomb furni¬ 
ture, including the characteristic ' hut 
urns ’ which show that the rectangular 
house-had succeeded the round hut, for 
domestic purposes, among the Latins of 
the Early Ifon Age. 

Hither came the Etruscans on their 


among the Latin tribes. Here again we 
may place little reliance on the details 
of the traditions which tell of the de¬ 
struction of Alba by Tullus Hostilius, and 
of other conquests made by the kings 
in the neighbourhood of Rome ; but it is 
significant that the treaty with Carthage 
which Polybius dates to thg beginnings 
of the Republic distinguishes Latins 
' subject to Rome ’ from, those who are 
independent, and includes coast-towns as 
far distant as Antium and Terracina 
amongst the former, while the ’treaty 


southward march towards the 
fertile soils of Latium" and 
Campania. Rome became their 
bridge-head on the Tiber, and 
the' Tarquinii, who probably 
established their power early in 
the sixth century b.c., developed 
the cluster of villages into a 
prosperous city, into which 
flowed the products of Mediter¬ 
ranean industry and commerce. 

The soil of Rome has not 
yielded such rich treasures as 
some Etruscan sites, or others 
such as Praeneste (Palestrina) 




* j 


ETRUSCAN BROOCH FOR ROMAN WEAR 

This gold fibula, found at Praeneste, is probably of Etruscan 
workmanslup. It carries the oldest Latin inscription on metal. 
As on the stele shown in page 1614 the letters are Greek in 
form, and their retrograde order and the use of FH for F 
('fhefhaked' = 'fecit') point to the sixth century b.c 
From ' RGmtsch*' Mtfthetlung 
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of Cassius ' (a copy of which was read by 
Cicero on a bronze tablet set up in the 
Roman Forum), placed by tradition in 
493 b.c., was made between Rome on the 
one part and the Latin League on the 
other. The net result, therefore, of 
Etruscan rule was to mark out Rome as 
the destined leader of that branch of the 
Italic race which from its central position 
in the peninsula, at the crossing of one of 
the few important water-ways with the 
main route from north to south, was 
fitted to play a chief part in moulding a 
specifically Italian civilization, borrowing 
much from the earlier cultures, but 
capable of supplying the strong bulwark 
of political solidarity which alone could 
enable it to withstand and ultimately to 
dominate the assaults of barbarism. 

It is much more doubtful whether Rome 
owed a debt to her Etruscan kings in 
respect of her institutions. The anti¬ 
quarians of Cicero’s 
Roman Constitution time spoke of certain 
not Etruscan Etruscan Books of 
Ceremonies (' rituales 
libri ’) which prescribed ' the rites to be 
observed in the foundation of cities and 
the consecration of altars and temples, 
the sanctity of walls and gates, the 
mode of ordering tribes, curiae and 
centuries and of arraying armies, and 
other matters pertaining to war and peace.' 
But this proves too much. It is evident 
that ‘ tribes, curiae and centuries ’ refer 
to the three forms under which the 
assemblies of the Roman people were 
summoned, and these were certainly not 
all framed on Etruscan models. The 
evidence of language is really decisive, 
for there is no trace of Etruscan in Roman 
constitutional terminology ; and the most 
characteristic feature of the state religion, 
namely, the observation of the flight of 
birds (‘ auspicia ’) in order to ascertain the 
will of heaven, belongs to a different order 
of ideas from the examination of the en¬ 
trails of sacrificial victims (' haruspicina') 
practised by the Etruscans, and is shown 
to be Italic by its occurrence in the ritual 
of the ‘ Tables of Iguvium ' written in the 
Umbrian dialect. 

An examination of the earliest Roman 
cult shows, in fact, that it preserved with 
the utmost conservatism features in- 


ROME & THE REASONS 

herited from the primitive ages of stone 
and bronze, and its calendar of festivals, 
which are those of a people whose inter¬ 
ests were divided between farming and 
fighting, has nothing Etruscan about it'. 
What the Etruscans did was to introduce 
the Romans to the anthropomorphic con¬ 
ceptions of Greek religion with their em¬ 
bodiment in art types. These they'had 
themselves borrowed from the Greeks, 
and by transmitting them they initiated 
the long process by which the ' unseen 
powers known to the Italic stocks as 
' numina' gave place to the Hellenic pan¬ 
theon with its gorgeous ritual. 

The foundation of the Roman Republic 
formed a landmark in the ebb of Etruscan 
power, which had begun with the repulse 
of their attack on Cumae in Campania by 
the Greek tyrant Aristodemus. This event 
is traditionally dated in 534 b.c. ; and in 
505 B.c. we find the Campanian forces 
under the same leader assisting in the 
liberation of Latium by defeating the 
son of Lars Porsenna at Aricia. During 
the century that followed, the decline 
of Etruria continued. Etruscan sea power 
never recovered from the defeat inflicted 
by Hieron of Syracuse in 474 b.c. on the 
allied fleets of Etruria and Carthage; 
and in the latter half of the century 
Capua, which the Etruscans had founded 
in the rich Campanian plain, fell before 
the onslaught of the hardy mountaineers 
of Italic race known as the Samnites. 

Meanwhile Rome and the Latins were 
waging a constant struggle against their 
neighbours on all sides. Sabines on the 
north, Aequi from the mountains on the 
east and Volscians from 
the chain of hills (now the Tribal struggle 
Monti Lepini) to the south tor existence 
of the Alban mount, were 
pressing forwards to the fertile coast- 
land ; and the monotonous records of 
yearly raids contained in Livy and the 
Register of Triumphs, however untrust¬ 
worthy in detail, may be taken as good 
evidence of the process by which the 
Roman sword was forged and tempered. 
Throughout the fifth century the tide 
ebbed and flowed. Tusculum fell into the 
hands of the Aequi, who entered Latium 
by way of the corridor between the central 
range and the volcanic formations of the 
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Alban hills ; the Volscians took Velitrae, 
Ardea and the whole of the sea-coast from 
Antium down to Terracma, which they 
renamed Anxur, and the legend of Corio- 
lanus shows them at the gates of Rome. 

But the Latins, with Rome at their 
head, fought on stubbornly and in the 
end successfully. The league displayed 
those powers of expansion and assimila¬ 
tion which Rome was afterwards to ex¬ 
hibit on a far greater scale ; they posted 
their ' colonies ‘ as outliers at well- 
chosen points of vantage—Signia, Veli¬ 
trae, Norba and the like—and admitted 
to their alliance a kindred stock, the 
Hernici, who harassed the Aequi in the 
rear. Towards the close of the century 
these latter were finally driven back to 
their hill-fastnesses, and in 406 b.c., if the 
traditional date be correct, the coast¬ 
line was finally secured by the recapture 
of Anxur-Terracina. 

To the north Rome had her special 
problem with which to deal. The regions 
on the right bank of the Tiber above 
Rome, though inhabited by tribes akin 
to Rome and speaking cognate dialects, 
had fallen under Etruscan domination. 
About twelve miles north of Rome was 
the strongly fortified city of Veii, which, 
though not lying on the main stream but 
on a small tributary, the Cremera, con¬ 
trolled the bridge-head at Fidenae, a 
Latin town on the left bank, and through 
it an alternative route from north to 
south. Under Etruscan rule Veii rivalled 


Rome in all material respects, and recent 
excavations on the site have brought to 
light masterpieces of archaic terra-cotta 
sculpture. The rulers of the Roman 
Republic soon realized that 
there was no room for two Destruction 
powerful cities in the lower of Veii 
Tiber valley, and a long and 
bitter struggle ensued, which was embel¬ 
lished in tradition by such famous legends 
as that of the massacre of the whole 
fighting contingent of the Fabian gens on 
the Cremera. Even in Augustus' day the 
spoils taken by Aulus Cornelius Cossus 
from the fallen leader of the army of 
Fidenae (which fell into the hands of the 
Romans in 428 B.c.) were shown as a 
venerated relic. Ultimately Veii fell in 
396 B.c., after a ten years' siege. 

This decisive success opened the way 
for a further advance. Falerii and Capena 
fell under Roman control, and Rome’s 
northern boundary was advanced to the 
natural limit in southern Etruria set by 
the Ciminian forest. It was conclusively 
shown that the Etruscan League of 
cities lacked the cohesive force which 
might have enabled it to keep Rome at 
bay. Veii received no aid from her 
northern neighbours, and Caere, the 
southernmost of the Etruscan towns 
in the coastal region, was consistently 
friendly towards Rome. The annexed 
territory of Veii was parcelled out by the 
Romans into four new ' tribes' (see 
Chapter 55), and the land hunger of the 



TESTIMONY TO THE WEALTH OF ONE OF ROME’S EARLY RIVALS 


Veii, Rome’s nearest and most formidable Etruscan rival, was finally stormed and destroyed in 
396 e c. Rums of its walls, forum, acropolis with temples, and necropolis have been unearthed 
Among recent archaeological finds are these terra-cotta ridge tiles representing the snake-haired 
Medusa (centre) and, as is shown by his bull-horns, the Greek nver god Achelous. 

Pliotas, Dr. Thomas Ashby and Italian Department of Antignitics 
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citizens was appeased bj r the allotment 
of holdings in this region. 

The advance of Rome was checked by a 
disaster which bulks large in her legen¬ 
dary history—the capture and sack of 
the city by a Gallic horde. The recorded 
details of the Celtic inroads, which com¬ 
pletely changed the face of northern 
Italy, are not to be trusted ; it is not even 
certain whether the invaders entered the 
peninsula by the western passes or by 
the Brenner route and the valley of the 
Adige; but we may safely reject the 
version of the story mentioned by Livy, 
according to which the 
Sack o£ Rome invasion took place as 
by Gallic hordes early as 600 b.c., and 
assign the beginnings of 
the movement to the latter part of the 
fifth century b.c. The Celtic tribes 
established themselves in the whole region 
between the Alps and the Po. (except in 
the extreme north-east, where the Veneti 
retained their independence); then, cross¬ 
ing the river, occupied a strip of territory 
on the Adriatic coast, dispossessed the 
Etmscan and Umbrian settlers to the north 
of the Apennines and, crossing the main 
chain, descended on Etruria and the western 
coast-lands. One of their hordes met and 
defeated the Roman army on the banks 
of the Allia, a tributary of the Tiber, in 
390 b.c. (according to the Roman chron- 
ologists: 387 b.c. was the date given by 
the Greek writers whom Polybius fol¬ 
lowed) ; the city was stormed and sacked, 
and though the Capitol proved impreg¬ 
nable and withstood a seven months’ siege, 
the withdrawal of the besiegers was only 
purchased at the price of 1,000 pounds 
of gold. 

Rome's recovery from this blow was a 
triumph of tenacity and statesmanship, 
Her old enemies, the Aequi and Volsci 
on the one hand, the Etruscan cities on 
the other, once more raised their heads, 
and Rome had to fight on all fronts. The 
victories ascribed to the almost legendary 
hero, M. Fabius Camillas, the conqueror 
of Veii, may be mythical; but the results 
of the struggle are not to be disputed. 
Rome withstood all onslaughts; southern 
Etruria was secured by the establishment 
of' Latin ’ colonies at Sutrium and Nepet; 
the Volscians were held in check by similar 


foundations at Satricum and Sctia, and 
on the coastal strip between their hills 
and the sea two fresh ‘ tribes ' were set up 
—Publilia and Pomptina—and Roman 
citizens settled on the land; and the 
leadership of the Latins was retained, not 
without some exertion of force against 
dangerous rivals such as Praeneste. 
Further Gallic raids were repulsed, and, 
with a wider outlook in view, Rome (hav¬ 
ing renewed the Latin alliance in 358 B.c.) 
made treaties with the Samnites of 
central Italy in 354 B.c. and with Carthage 
in 34S b.c. 

The next step in Rome’s progress is 
marked by an event of which the tra¬ 
ditional account has met with much 
criticism in modem times. Since their 
expulsion of the Etruscans from Capua 
in the fifth century, the ‘ people of the 
plain ’ (Campani, as they came to be 
called) had enjoyed increasing prosperity 
which aroused the envy of the other 
branch of their stock, the Samnites 
proper, who in their turn descended from 
the mountains and endeavoured to sub¬ 
due them. According to Livy they 
appealed to Rome for aid, and when this 
was at first declined on the ground of the 
treaty mentioned above, they solemnly 
made over their liberties and their terri¬ 
tory to the Romans by an act of surrender 
(‘deditio ’), and the ‘ First Samnite War’ 
followed, in which three campaigns sufficed 
to check the advance of the mountaineers. 
Some modern historians 
regard the whole story Outbreak of the 
as an invention, mainly First Samnite War 
on the ground that it is 
ignored by Diodorus, who, for some 
reason, gives only the most meagre 
references to events connected with 
Rome in this period. Others (though 
rightly sceptical about the 1 deditio ') look 
upon Rome’s intervention in Campania 
as a master-stroke of policy intended to 
secure a backing in the inevitable settle¬ 
ment of accounts with the Latin allies. 
Sure it is that these latter, alarmed by the 
growth and consolidation of Roman 
power, brought matters to a head in 340 
B.c. by demanding, not merely a revision 
of the existing treat}', but (if the story 
be true) incorporation in the Roman 
state on terms of political equality, with 
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the reservation of one of the consulships 
for themselves. 

This was refused, and a war followed, 
in which the Latins received assistance 
from some of their neighbours on the 
south, though the aristocracy of Capua 
remained faithful to Rome. Its most 
dramatic incident (if we may believe Livy) 
was the act of self-sacrifice performed 
with due ceremony by P. Decius Mus in a 
battle fought on the slopes of Mount 
Vesuvius (see page 1410). The result 
was-decisive, and in 33S b.c. Rome found 
herself undisputed mistress of the Latin 
and Campanian coast plains and the inter¬ 
vening hills, and by far the most consider¬ 
able single power in Italy. In the organ¬ 
ization of her territories which followed, 
her statesmen did not fail her. ' Force 
without stint or measure ’ had been applied 
where a vital question was at issue ; but 
with an eye to the future an elastic form 
of government was devised which left 
room for indefinite development. 

The cities of the Latin League, including 
Rome, had enjoyed certain reciprocal 
rights in each other's territories. They 
could acquire and alienate landed and 
other property in any of 

Privileges of the Latin communities 
the Latin League and could sue and be 
sued in the local courts 
under the forms of law therein observed 
(' commercium'), and they could con¬ 
tract a marriage with a member of any 
Latin community, the issue of which would 
possess full rights (‘ conubium ’). They 
could also change their domicile and be¬ 
come naturalised as full citizens in another 
Latin state if certain conditions were 
observed (‘jus migrandi’). These rights 
were also enjoyed by the members of 
the Latin ' colonies ’ planted to secure 
extensions of Latin territory. 

Rome now dissolved the ancient league 
for political purposes, retaining only the 
annual religious celebrations at which each 
city was represented. The individual cities 
(unless otherwise dealt with) continued to 
enjoy the same reciprocal relations with 
herself as_ they had done in the past, but 
not with each other; and Rome found 
it convenient to utilise this status in the 
creation of fresh outposts which were still 
called ' Latin' colonies, although they 


were not founded by the old League. But 
several of the Latin cities in the regions 
nearest to Rome were directly incorporated 
into the Roman state, while at the same 
time retaining their old institutions for 
purposes of administration. To such towns 
the name of ‘ municipia ' was given, and 
its derivatives to this day recall the fact 
that the idea of an adjustment of the 
functions of central authority and local 
. autonomy germinated in the Roman mind 
in the fourth century B.c. 

It was supplemented by the notion of 
graduated and probationary privilege. 
To some of the outlying 
cities there was granted Latin Colonies 
the ' citizenship without and Municipalities 
the vote,’ which meant 
that their inhabitants enjoyed all the 
civil lights of Roman citizens in the 
eye of the law, but could not exercise the 
suffrage in the Roman assemblies, nor, of 
course, hold public offices in Rome. These 
towns, of course, had their local govern¬ 
ments, and after a certain lapse of time 
they were promoted to full ' municipal ’ 
status. If the statements made by some 
of our ancient authorities are correct, this 
' half-citizenship ’ had already been con¬ 
ferred upon the town of Caere in southern 
Etruria some years before the Latin war, 
but this seems to be inconsistent with the 
better authenticated tradition. A new 
experiment was tried which also had a 
great future—the dispatch of ‘ colonies of 
Roman citizens ’ which in the first in¬ 
stance served as garrisons to hold the more 
important harbours. It was a current 
tradition that a settlement of this kind 
had been established in the regal period 
at Ostia, beside the mouth of the Tiber ; 
but a thorough exploration of the site has 
shown that this is only a legend. There 
is, however, no reason to doubt that 
Antium on the seaboard of Latium 
received a colony of three hundred citi¬ 
zens after the Latin war. 

Naturally Rome continued to form 
alliances with varying degrees of close¬ 
ness with the communities beyond her 
new borders. Two of the most important 
Latin cities, Tibur and Praeneste, were 
bound to her by treaty on specially favour¬ 
able terms ; and in the south of Campania 
the Greek communities were attracted 
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into her orbit, and shortly after the Latin 
«ar Neapolis (Naples) became a staunch 
ally, whilst retaining her Greek character 
and institutions 

Unforeseen problems of course arose in 
the administration ol the newly organized 
tern tones, and Rome solved them one by 
one The colonists of Antium complained 
that they had no organs of self-government 
and were granted a charter—the first of 
many by which a common municipal type 
was elaborated, modelled on the con- 


was to be unified, it was Rome and not a 
decadent Etruria, nor a Campania which 
lacked the strength to stand alone against 
the aggression of the mountain-dwellers, 
to whom the leadership must fall. 

But there was still hard fighting to be 
done. Rome secured herself as far as might 
be against attack from the north by making 
a treaty with the Gauls in 334 B.c., 
possibly because she foresaw the inevitable 
clash with the Samnites. In 338 b.c., the 
pressure of these latter, and the kindred 



HOW AN ETRUSCAN ARTIST SAW HIS TROUBLESOME GALLIC NEIGHBOURS 


The Gauls were a fourth and doubtful factor in. the three-sided struggle between Rome, Etruria and 
Samnium In 334 b c they were in alliance with Rome, who wished her hands free to deal with 
Samnium m 299 they were in alliance with Etruria These conditions are reflected in Etruscan 
terra-cotta figures found at Civita Alba, ostensibly of the Gauls who attacked Delphi in 278, but 
chosen because of the artist’s familiarity with them at home Other figures appear in page 1511. 
Ftom Rosfail’efft 4 Rome* Oxford Unuemty Ptes~ 


stitution of the mother city. Again, the 
application of the Roman civil law to the 
needs of the largely increased number of 
citizens or half-citizens living at a distance 
from Rome soon called into being a class 
of officials known as ' praefecti,’ some 
appointed as delegates by the magistrates 
of Rome, others elected by the people 
(whose functions were exercised in Cam¬ 
pania) ; and as Rome's sphere of influence 
in Italy widened, assize-towns (' praefec- 
turae ’) were set up as seats of Roman 
justice, for example at Anagma, the 
centre of the old Hemican confederacy, 
which lost its independence in 306 B.c. In 
these and other ways Rome built up a 
framework into which new elements could 
easily be fitted, while the superiority of her 
institutions and especially of her laws to 
those of the more backward peoples of the 
pemnsula exerted a powerful centripetal 
force. It was already clear that if Italy 


stock of the Lucanians, on the Greek cities 
of southern Italy brought into the field 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, who landed 
in the south-east but soon fell in battle. 
He was the first of several Greek potentates 
who sought adventure m the West; in 
334 b.c. Alexander of Epirus, an uncle of 
Alexander the Great, followed m the steps 
of Archidamus, defeated both Samnites 
and Lucanians in the field and made pro¬ 
posals to Rome for common action; but 
the Greeks soon began to suspect his 
intentior s and m 332 B.c. he was murdered. 

These events no doubt delayed the 
outbreak of the conflict between Rome 
and Samnium, which began in 327 B.c. 
The first phase lasted until 304 b.c. ; 
its most dramatic episode was that 
of the capitulation of the main Roman 
army at the Caudme Forks (321 b.c.) 
and the signature of a peace which 
was repudiated by the Senate and 
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people; but it deserves less notice 
than the persistency with which Rome 
pursued her end by a judicious combina¬ 
tion of policy and force. As she had held 
Latiurn in a vice by bringing Campania 
under her influence, so she sought a foot¬ 
hold against Samnium on the Adriatic 
coast, where the Apulians became her 
allies and enabled her to establish a 
' Latin 1 colony at Luceria which was a 
thorn in the side of Samnium In order 
to keep her communications open, and 
at the same time to cut oft the Samnites 
from northern Italy it was essentia! to 
secure the neutiality, if not the active 
assistance, of the ' Sabellian ‘ tribes of the 
centre, and in this she was successful. 

Thus when the tide turned against 
the Samnites and they invoked the aid 
of the Etruscan cities in 311 bc„ the 
intervention came too late ; the Roman 
armies crossed the Cimmian forest and 
won a series of victories which put an end 
to all danger from the north Finally 
some of the central Italian peoples took 
alarm; the Hernici, amongst the eaihest 
allies of Rome, revolted and were re¬ 
duced to submission; the Aequi dis¬ 
appear from history after a last campaign, 
and in 304 B.c, the Samnites sued for 
peace and obtained it. But the fact that 
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they re-entered the Roman alliance on 
the old terms makes it clear that 
the war of attrition had exhausted both 
parties, and that the struggle would 
soon be resumed. 

Rome had gained allies in Campania, 
especially the wealthy city of Nola, and 
she secured the valuable friendship of the 
Frentani, the eastern¬ 
most of the ‘Sabellian’ The encirclement 
tribes, whose territory of Samnium 
extended to the Adriatic 
and bordered Samnium on the north. A 
senes of ‘ Latin ’ colonies was founded, 
notably Alba Fucens and Carseoli on 
the lands once occupied by the Aequi, 
Sora on the Liris and Narnia in 
Umbria, an outpost on the north-east, 
as well as two citizen colonies on the 
Campanian coast at Mintumae and 
Sinuessa. The encirclement of Samnium 
was well mgh complete. Nor should we 
forget that the laying out of the Appian 
Way, the first of the great military high¬ 
ways which tvere to spread like a network 
wherever the Roman armies planted foot, 
belongs to the critical period of the war. 

In 299 B.c. a fresh swarm of Gauls 
crossed the Alps and in conjunction with 
Etruscans raided Roman territory with 
some success. The news of this seems to 



VIEW ALONG THE APPIAN WAY : ROME’S ANCIENT HIGHWAY TO THE EAST 
To Appius Claudius, censor 312 b.c,, belongs the credit of initiating Rome’s wonderful network of 
military highways with the Appian way, named after him It issued from the Appian gate and 
proceeded through Latium, Campania, Samnium and Apuhum to the port of Brundusium, the modem 
Brindisi, thus constituting the highway to the East. The ruins shown beside it here are of the great 
Claudian aqueduct, begun by Caligula in a d 38 and finished by Claudius fourteen years later. 
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have tempted the Samnites to make a 
desperate bid for release from the in¬ 
exorable pressure of Rome, and they 
picked a quarrel over Rome’s relations 
with the Lucanians to the south of 
Samnmm. Rome took up the challenge 
promptly, and the inscription in rude 
Saturnian verse, which may still be read 
on the sarcophagus of Scipio ' the Bearded,’ 
speaks of his victories, perhaps with some 
exaggeration But a coalition was formed 
in northern Italy, comprising Gauls, 
Etruscans and Umbrians, joined by a 
Samnite force, and a critical struggle 
followed, which was decided in Rome’s 
favour by the great victory 7 of Sentinum 
(295 b.c.), in which Decius Mus repeated 
the act of self-sacrifice performed by his 
father in the Latin war. For the time 
being the northern boundary was secure, 
and Rome gradually got the better of the 
obstinate resistance of the Samnites, 
securing the south by a Latin colony of 
twenty thousand settlers in 291 b c., and 
in the same or the following year peace 
was re-established 


The Samnites were confined to their 
fastnesses, and Rome took a further step 
on the path towards Italian unification. 
Central Italy was secured, partly by 
alliances with the Sabellian tribes which 
had not attained to city life, and partly 
by the incorporation of the Sabines into 
the Roman state as ‘ citizens without the 
vote ’ in 290 b.c. (they received full rights 
twenty-two years later). Thus when the 
Gallic tribe of the Senones, who occupied 
a strip of the Adriatic coast-line, made a 
raid into Etruria in 285 B.c., they were soon 
defeated, their lands were overrun and 
annexed, and the garrison-colony of Sena 
(Sinigaglia) was planted on the seaboard ; 
and a further onslaught by another Gallic 
stock, the Boii, who obtained some help 
from the Etruscan cities, was crushed at 
Lake Vadimo in the following year. For 
half a century there was peace in the 
north. 

There remained the question of southern 
Italy, where the Greek cities, whose natural 
leader was Tarentum, were confronted 
with the Italic stocks of the Lucanians and 



TOMB OF A GREAT SON OF A GREAT PATRICIAN HOUSE 

Of the patrician families of Rome none was more illustrious than that of the Scipios of the Cornelian 
* m ° 0n e of the earliest to gain high eminence was Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus who, when 
m 29S b.c., defeated the Etruscans at Volaterrae and afterwards fought against the Samnites. 
ctones are recorded in Saturnian verse on this sarcophagus in the family tomb beside the Appian 
ly (see page 1646). This Scipio was great-great-grandfather of the conqueror of Hannibal. 

Vatican Museum; photo, Altnari 
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Bruttii, against whom they maintained He was the nephew ol Alexander, who 

their independence with great difficulty, has been mentioned above, and the son- 

summoning to their aid a series of Greek in-law of Agathocles of Syracuse, and no 
adventurers, some of whom, like Cleo- doubt cherished the notion of bringing 
nymus of Sparta and Agathocles, tyrant southern Italy and Sicily under his pro 
of Syracuse, proved a scourge to friend tection and building up a monarchy which 
and foe. In 283 b.c. Thurii, menaced by should rank with those of Macedon, Syria 
the Lucanians, appealed to Rome for aid. and Egypt. Italy was thus drawn into 

The relations of Rome with the Greek the orbit of Mediterranean politics, and 



FRAGMENT FROM ROME’S HISTORICAL REGISTER 


Said to date from the time of Numa, the Regia was the headquarters of the Pontife': Ma\unus (high 
priest) and the repository of the pnestlv archives The building, reconstructed in 36 b c, stood m 
the Forum, and on its walls were exhibited the ’ fasti consulares,’ inscriptions on marble compiled bv 
Augustus recording the magistrates fiom the city’s foundation This fragment gives the names 
of those—Appius Claudius among them—who held office during the Pyrrhic and the Second 

Punic Wars. 


world had long been friendly—-so much so 
that a Greek writer of the fourth century, 
Heraclides of Pontus, could speak of her 
as a ' Greek city ’—and her generous 
treatment of Naples had doubtless made 
a favourable impression. She was now 
called upon to make a momentous decision, 
since it must have been evident to far- 
seeing politicians that her intervention 
would inevitably lead to the extension of 
her sphere of political influence to the 
bounds of the peninsula, 

Phny the Elder tells us that at Thurii 
there was a statue of the tribune of the 
plebs who proposed to the people that 
Rome should take up arms in defence of 
Thurii against the Lucanians; and from 
this it has been inferred that the Roman 
democracy, which had ]ust acquired 
sovereign power, was ' imperialistic' in 
its aims; but the evidence is hardly 
conclusive. Matters, however, moved 
rapidly. Thurii was relieved, and other 
Greek towns received Roman garrisons; 
but Rome became embroiled with Taren- 
tum, and as the Roman forces gained the 
upper hand, the Tarenlines called in the 
aid ol Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, which that 
ambitious and intriguing monarch was 
only too ready to give (see Chronicle VII). 


Rome, as her leading power, was forced 
to take up the challenge. 

We are not here concerned with the 
details of this famous war and its dramatic 
episodes—Pyrrhus’s dash for Latium, which 
failed in face of the unbroken solidarity 
of Rome’s allies, and the crisis of 279 b.c , 
when, after Pyrrhus's second victory, the 
Senate wavered, but was confirmed in its 
resolution not to treat for peace by a 
memorable speech delivered by the blind 
Appius Claudius, the text of which was 
still to be read in Cicero's time What 
we should note is that Carthage, which 
was on the point of establishing her 
supremacy m Sicily, approached Rome 
with proposals for a treaty of mutual 
guarantee, which were accepted Both 
parties pledged themselves not to make a 
separate peace with Pyrrhus; but each 
was jealous of its own sphere of interest, 
and neither was anxious to see the armed 
forces of the other in occupation of its 
territories. Hence Rome politely de¬ 
clined the aid of a Punic fleet which cruised 
off the coast of Latium, nor did Carthage 
seek her aid when Pyrrhus invaded Sicily, 
and with his accustomed dash carried all 
before him m his first campaign. He 
wasted three invaluable years in his effort 
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to subdue tlie island, and by the time he 
returned to Italy Rome had strengthened 
her position in the south, where the 
elements friendly to Pyrrhus regarded 
him as a traitor to their cause. In 275 B.c. 
he fought his last battle with Rome near 
Beneventum, was decisively defeated, 
threw up the game and retired. 

All that remained was to gain possession 
of Tarentum, which was held for Pyrrhus 
by an Epirote garrison. The city was 
besieged by a Roman army and blockaded 
by a Carthaginian fleet. Carthage would 
no doubt have preferred to secure some 
independence for Tarentum rather than 
see it become a Roman fortress. But 
Pyrrhus’s commandant made his bargain 
with Rome, marched out with the honours 
of war, and placed the key of southern 
Italy in Roman hands in 272 B.C. 

In the years that followed only a few 
minor operations were needed to consoli¬ 
date the Italian federation, to bring some 
few communities which 
Roman supremacy Stood outside it into one 
established of the various forms of 
relationship under which 
Rome cloaked her supremacy, and to 
plant a number of tire Latin colonies 
of the type which had proved so useful 
as strong points in the Samnite wars ; the 
most important of these were Ariminum 
(Rimini) at the mouth of the Rubicon, the 
northern boundary of Roman Italy, and 
Beneventum, on the route from Campania 
to the Adriatic coast, both of which were 
founded in 268 b.c. Rome was now 
acknowledged as a great power ; and only 
four years later she became involved in 
the struggle with Carthage which was to 
end in the establishment of her predomi¬ 
nance in the western Mediterranean. 

This lies beyond our present scope ; but 
before the march of events brought 
Hannibal into Italy we have to record 
the completion of the Roman tribe- 
system in 241 B.c. by the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Picentes, most of whom had 
become ' half-citizens ’ immediately after 
the Pyrrhic war, in a new tribe named 
Velina with full rights, and that of the 
Sabines, now fully Romanised, in another 
(Quirina), and the liquidation of the 
question of Cisalpine Gaul. The period of 
peace in this region which began in 


284 b.c. was broken in 238 b.c. by a 
further irruption of Transalpine Gauls, 
but the movement was broken by internal 
dissensions. A few years later a far more 
serious menace developed, which Polybius 
(almost our only authority for these 
events) brings into connexion with a 
measure proposed by the democratic 
leader, Gaius Flaminius, in 232 b.c. The 
strip of coast-land from which, as we saw, 
Rome had expelled the Scnones was 
parcelled out into lots and assigned to 
Roman citizens, and this, says the Greek 
historian, alarmed the Gauls living in the 
Po valley, notably the Insubres (in the 
neighbourhood of Milan) and the Boii, 
who occupied the modern Romagna and 
had founded Bononia (modern Bologna) 
on the site of the Etruscan city of Felsina. 
They secured the aid of a large contingent 
from beyond the Alps, and invaded 
Etruria. Rome made a great effort; an 
army of more than 150,000 men took the 
field, and the Gaulish host was smitten 
at Telamon in 225 b.c. —the date suggests 
that Polybius’ explanation of the cause 
of the war may be mistaken. 

This time the Romans were not content 
with repelling the invader. Their armies 
crossed the Po, reduced the Boii to sub¬ 
mission in 224 b.c. and the Insubres two 
years later. Two Latin colonies—Cremona 
and Placentia—were settled on the river, 
and the defeated peoples became tributary 
to Rome. The other principal Celtic 
tribe in this region was that the Cenomani, 
who had taken no part in the raid, and be¬ 
came allies of Rome, as well as the non- 
Celtic Veneti, and when Hannibal crossed 
the Alps in 218 b.c. the Roman confedera¬ 
tion embraced the whole of the peninsula. 

Polybius incorporates in his account of 
the last Gallic war an official document 
giving the contingents furnished by Rome 
and her allies, as 

well as the total Military Strength of 
number of those Roman Confederation 
liable for military 
service, which he estimates at 700,000 foot 
and 70,000 horse. The figures which he 
gives raise certain difficulties, but the 
totals may be accepted as approximately 
correct. The Roman citizens and half¬ 
citizens accounted for 250,000 foot and 
23,000 horse, so that there was a consider- 
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able preponderance of non-Romans in the 
armies of the federation, and there is 
reason to think that a larger percentage 
of allies was called up for active service, 
especially in the cavalry arm. 

Such was the power which Hannibal 
challenged with striking forces that con¬ 
sisted of 50,000 foot and 9,000 horse. We 
have traced the various stages of the 
process by which it was built up, and 
may now review the elements of which it 
consisted. The nucleus, of course, was 
formed by the citizens of Rome, whether 
in enjoyment of full privileges, including 
the vote in the Roman assemblies, or 
restricted to the private rights of the ' jus 
civile.' This body included far more than 
the original Latin stock. The territories 
which it occupied formed a block extend¬ 
ing on the west coast of Italy from 
Graviscae on the Etruscan seaboard to 
Cumae, which marched with Neapolis, 
including the rich lands of southern 
Etruria, Latium and Campania, together 
with the hilly regions once occupied by 
the Volsci, to which had been added a 
broad central strip of mountainous Sabine 
territory forming a bridge between the 
upper Tiber valley and the Adriatic slope, 
with the valleys and coast-line from the 
neighbourhood of Ariminum down to that 
of Hadria (Atri), both Latin colonies. 

This band of citizen-territory gave 
Rome a firm hold on the centre of the 
peninsula, barring any hostile coalition 
between north and south, together with 
great material wealth. 
Gradual Romanisatlon It contained only a 

of the Peninsula few enclaves of non- 
Roman territory, 
notably that of the two ancient allies of 
Rome, Tibur and Praeneste; but its 
population was far from homogeneous. 
The expansion of the Latin population 
had been provided for by the settlement 
of lands acquired by conquest and formed 
into ‘ tribe ' districts—in southern Etruria, 
where Veii once stood, in southern Latium 
and part of the Volscian territories, in the 
' Falemian land ’ bordering on Capuan 
territory to the north, on the upper Anio 
beyond Tibur, and in the ' Gallic land ’ 
south of Ariminum. There were also ten 
or more garrison towns on the coast-line 
in the shape of citizen colonies. But 


Caere was inhabited by Etruscans, Arpi- 
num and the neighbouring districts by 
Volscians, the Sabine hills and the coast 
of Picenum by the old Italic stocks which 
gave their name to those regions, and 
Campania by the Oscans, -who retained 
their language, constitution and customs. 
All these were in process of Romanisation, 
and in particular were learning from the 
' praefecti ’ who administered the ‘ jus 
civile ’ the great principles of Roman law ; 
but the strength of their attachment to 
Rome was yet to be tried in the furnace 
of the Punic invasion, and in Capua it was 
unequal to the strain. 

Next in order we may take the ' Latin ’ 
colonies, which, owing to the survival of 
the league - constitution to which the 
earlier members of the 
class owed their being, Colonial outposts 
were in form inde- of Roman influence 
pendent and sovereign 
communities bound to Rome by treaty, 
but were in reality (apart from their 
strategical importance) outposts of 
Roman life and centres from which Roman 
influences radiated. Colonised either by 
Roman citizens or by allies who quickly 
became merged with them, they had 
constitutions which conformed closely to 
the Roman type; and in their private 
transactions with Rome their citizens 
were governed by the civil law. Rome 
had, however, found it necessary to place 
some restriction on their rights, especially 
that of the acquisition of full citizenship 
by migration to Rome, in the course of 
the third century b.c., and a new class of 
Latin colonies of inferior privilege was 
created when Ariminum was founded in 
268 B.c. 

The sites of the later colonies were 
admirably chosen from the military point 
of view. A quadrilateral formed by 
Aesemia, Luceria, Beneventum and Venusia 
kept the Samnites and their nearest kins¬ 
men, the Hirpini, under vigilant control. 
Paestum on the west stood guard over 
the Lucanians. Brundusium (Brindisi) in 
the south-east (besides its importance as 
the port of embarkation for the eastern 
Mediterranean) was well placed to keep 
watch on Tarentum. Cremona and Pla¬ 
centia faced the Celtic tribes, whose 
loyalty was more than doubtful. 
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Outside the circle of privileged com¬ 
munities stood the rank and file of Rome’s 
allies, each bound to her by its own treaty. 
The terms of these instruments varied 
according to circumstances. In the Greek 
world it was customary for cities to form 
alliances for a term of years, and this 
practice was followed by the Etruscans 
and by Rome in her earlier relations with 
that people ; but the Romans preferred 
to make treaties stipulating for mutual 
assistance in war ' for all time,’ and this 
became the stereotyped form m the 
Italian federation. But within this frame¬ 
work Rome found room for a graduation 
of privilege. It was given to few to 
possess a ' treaty of equality 1 (' foedus 
aequum ’) with the great power; such 
were the two ancient Latin cities of Tibur 
and Praeneste, Neapolis and some of the 
Greek towns in southern Italy, notably 
Heraclea. In the bulk of the treaties 
Rome’s position as the predominant 
partner was explicitly recognized by the 
clause: ‘ Let them loyally observe the 
majesty of the Roman people.’ 

The contracting parties, again, were 
of various types—-city states, leagues of 
towns or tribes, or cantonal communities 
which had not attained to the urban stage 


of civilization. In this respect Italy pre¬ 
sented a chequered picture at the coming 
of Hannibal. Rome herself was essentially 
a city state, and was long in finding the 
path to a higher form of community ; but 
she did little (except by the example of 
her colony foundations) to promote the 
extension of urban life. The ‘ Forum of 
Appius ’ on the great south road stood 
alone as the precursor of a number of 
similar market centres established as 
nascent cities by the road-makers of the 
second and later centuries. Town life 
in non-Roman Italy was mainly developed 
in such regions as Etruria, Umbria, Cam¬ 
pania and the Greek cities of the southern 
coasts (to which we may add the isolated 
Greek community of Ancona, in the north¬ 
west). On the Adriatic slope and its 
adjacent plains in the south-west allied 
towns of importance were far apart, Arpi 
and Canusium in Apulia being among the 
most noteworthy. These districts were in 
the possession of tribes akin to the Illyrian 
folk beyond the Adriatic, who would have 
fallen under the domination of the Samnite 
and Lucanian mountaineers had these not 
succumbed to Rome. 

Of the tribal organizations, more or less 
closely knit, whom Rome admitted to her 



ROME'S GREAT ADRIATIC SEAPORT : BRUNDUSIUM AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Brundusium was colonised by the Romans in 245 B.c., in the first instance as a southern outpost for 
Roman control of the peninsula, and afterwards developed as a naval base on the Adriatic. After 
the Punic Wars it became the chief port of embarkation for Greece and the East, It was connected 
with Rome by the Appian Way, and two antique columns by the quay, one of which is seen in this 
photograph, are said to mark the termination of that military highway. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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alliance, the Gallic cantons in the north 
were regarded even by Polybius as being 
on a lower plane of civilization than their 
southern neighbours, and though the 
friendly relations of Rome with the 
Cenomani prove that she had no idea of 
excluding the Celts from the pale, the 
wonderful story of the Romanisation of 
the regions which are now Piedmont, 
Lombardy and Venetia was yet to be 
written. It was otherwise with the 
Ligurian tribes with whom Rome was 
brought into contact during the Gallic 
war. The list of triumphs registers three 
victories won at their expense in the 
decade 233-223 B.c.; but for the time 
being the object aimed at was no more 
than to secure the coast and the passes 
over the Apennines, and we are merely 
told that this ancient people was ' pushed 
back into the Alps ’ (i.e. the Apuan 
Alps); their brutal treatment by triumph¬ 
hunting commanders belongs to a later 
phase of Roman history. 

Among the branches of the Italic stock 
which retained their tribal organization 
we should distinguish the hardy peasant 
democracies of the Abruzzi—Marsi, Pae- 
iigni, Vestini, Marrucini, Frentani—which 
had no far-reaching ambitions and were 
respected and conciliated by Rome, from 
the larger and more aggressive aggregates 
such as the Samnites 
Independent Italic and Lucanians. In the 
tribal organizations ‘ toe ' of the Italian 
peninsula the Bruttii 
formed a loose confederation of this 
sort; they are said to have entered into 
some form of alliance with Rome after 
the submission of Tarentum, but there 
seems to have been little interference with 
their affairs, and they continued to strike 
coins when this privilege was denied to 
the other confederates; but they were a 
backward people, and were late in sub¬ 
mitting to civilizing influences. Of the 
' Illyrian ' tribes in the ‘ heel ’ little need be 
said. Greek influences had prepared them 
to take their place with the more civilized 
stocks, and it is well to remember that 
Ennius, the first to introduce into Roman 
literature the form of epic of which Vergil 
was one day to be the master, was born in 
this region, and was growing to manhood 
when Hannibal crossed the Alps, 


To those who seek the causes of Rome's 
rise to greatness the preceding narrative 
will have furnished indications of the 
answer to their question; but some recapit¬ 
ulation is needed in order to give the true 
historical perspective. 

Livy, in recording the Mistress not slave 
debate which is said to of circumstances 
have been held after the 
fall of Veii on the question whether the 
Romans should migrate to the site of the 
conquered city, puts into the mouth of 
Camillus words which no doubt expressed 
the view of his own contemporaries : 

Not without reason did gods and men 
choose this spot for the founding of a city, 
with its healthy hills, its river so well placed 
for the com evance of the fruits of the earth 
from the regions of the interior and for the 
receipt of supplies from overseas, near 
enough to the sea for convenience, but not 
so close as to be exposed to peril from an 
enemy’s fleet, a central position in Italy— 
in a word, a site destined above all others 
for the growth and increase of a city. 

It is no doubt true that Rome was a 
natural and defensible bridge-head, and 
as such was (as we saw) occupied by the 
Etruscans; and it is also true that her 
central position gar r e her a strategical 
advantage in that she could act on interior 
lines against her enemies, if a combined 
attack were made upon her. But she was 
hardly better placed for trade than, say, 
Caere or Capua; and it was-rather the 
genius of her people, partly expressed in 
her institutions, and partly revealing itself 
in the intensely practical sense which 
made her quick to seize opportunities, 
to exploit advantages and to distinguish 
the essential from the irrelevant in matters 
of policy, to which her rise to greatness was 
due. She was throughout not the slave 
but the mistress of circumstances. 

The political institutions of Rome will 
be discussed in Chapters 55 and 62. Here 
we have only to show how, throughout 
her history, she was (in the Latin phrase) 

‘ faber fortunae suae ’—-the artificer of her 
own fortune. The Etruscan princes made 
her no mean city, brought her into touch 
with the more advanced culture of the East, 
and established her military power. But 
her inhabitants came of a stock which 
could not, like the primitive population 
of Etruria, remain in serfdom under a 
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ruling minority of alien race. They threw 
oft tlie yoke, having learnt what was needed 
to make them the leaders ot their own Latin 
race Having attained to that position, 
the Romans entered into close relations 
with that branch of the Italic stock—- 
the Campanians—which had progressed 
fux tiler than the rest in the same direction 
as themselves and was in close touch with 
Greek culture. They knew what to take 
and what to give. When the growth of 
commerce made it necessary to have a 
silver coinage, they set up a mint in Capua 
where coins were struck in the name of 
Rome, but in a style derived from Greece. 
On the other hand, they could afford 
protection by their military strength to 
the plainsmen against the mountaineers. 

Then came the contest with Samnium, 
in which the Romans recognized (as they 
had done before in the war with Veii) 
a vital issue. Livy may be writing as a 
rhetorician, but he probably expresses a 
view of the struggle consciously or sub¬ 
consciously present to the minds of the 
Roman statesmen, when he puts into the 
mouth of a Samnite envoy the words : 

Our dispute is not to be settled by the 
parleyings of envoys or by the discussions of 
individuals, but on the plains of Campania, 


m winch the clash of arms must come, and 
by the impartial decree of the war god. Let 
us join battle, army with army, and decide 
whether the Roman or the Samnite is to 
rule Italy by his authority. 

The victory of Rome in this contest 
brought her directly into coutact with the 
Greeks. From the Greek cities she had 
nothing to fear. With post-Alexandrian 
monarchy, however, as personified in 
Pyrrhus, a fight to a finish was once again 
necessary, and was carried through. Rome 
was now a world power. There is no need 
to repeat what was said above of her policy 
and diplomacy; but her sound business 
sense may be illustrated by the fact that 
one of her first steps after the war was 
to set up the ‘ denarius ’ as the standard 
coin of Italy. 

The Roman had no genius for science, 
or art, or religion. In all these spheres 
individual brilliance is responsible for the 
most memorable achievements : and the 
Roman was not individually brilliant. 
The great deeds of the Romans were done 
by average men. But these average men 
were capable of intense practical con¬ 
centration ; and concentration effects 
what genius cannot compass, if indeed it 
be not itself, in the wider sense, genius. 
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EVIDENCE FROM COINS OF ROME’S GROWING POWER AND COMMERCE. 

Roman coinage was instituted about 338 b c. when a mint was set up at Capua, where coins were 
struck in the name of Rome. These included silver didrachms and litrae, and bronze unciae and 
other bronze tokens. The designs were various, but all the earlier Campanian coins bore the word 
' Romano ' on the obverse. In 269-8 B.c, a new coinage was introduced, and to this the silver 
denarius with the head of Roma on the obverse belongs. This imperial denarius subsequently 
became the standard coin throughout the Mediterranean world. 

British Museum ; from Hill t * Historical Roman Coins 1 
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THE CARTHAGINIANS AND THEIR 
MARITIME EMPIRE 

Life in the powerful Merchant City of North Africa that 
fought with Rome for the Mastery of the Mediterranean 

By F. N. PRYCE 

Assistant Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum 


ur knowledge of the Carthaginians 
and their civilization comes to us 
through channels which can only 
he described as thoroughly unsatis¬ 
factory. For Egypt, Assyria and the other 
nations of antiquity we have their own 
records, often sadly fragmentary, it is 
true; but Carthage in this respect is 
entirely mute. We are dependent on 
stray paragraphs by Greek or Roman 
historians utterly hostile in sentiment 
to Carthage, who cannot say enough to 
blacken her. We can see that there must 
have been another side to their story— 
the two leaders of the Greeks against her, 
Dionysius and Agathocles, were both 
great scoundrels, and it is plain to the 
eye that in the long-drawn struggle of the 
Punic wars with Rome Carthage was more 
sinned against than sinning—but the 
material for reconstructing this other 
side is entirely lacking. 

Even more misleading than their anti- 
Carthaginian bias is the ignorance of 
these historians ; few had any first-hand 
knowledge of Carthage, or any interest 
in her customs and institutions; and 
hence such meagre details as they give us 
are open to question. Common to most 
is a tendency to exaggerate the size and 
wealth of Carthage and its resources as'a 
fighting power. At no time was Carthage 
a fair match for Rome ; and later Roman 
historians patriotically concealed the gross 
blunders which prolonged the wars and 
magnified the final triumph of their 
country by pretending that Carthage was 
twice as powerful as she really was. The 
Carthaginians could not contradict. 

When we pass from written history to 
the remains of Carthaginian civilization, 


to the results of exploration and the 
objects preserved in our museums, we 
find the position equally unsatisfactory. 
It is often remarked that no nation has 
left behind so little trace of its existence 
as the Phoenician, a fact easily under¬ 
stood when we consider the circumstances 
of their existence as a people. Their 
native land was a narrow strip of the 
coast of Syria, hemmed in between the 
Lebanon and the sea; and they never 
could have numbered more than a very 
few hundred thousands. Impelled prob¬ 
ably by sheer pressure of overcrowding 
in their cramped homeland, they sought 
to gain a livelihood by trading with less 
advanced peoples, settling for that pur¬ 
pose in conveniently placed little islands 
or peninsulas, where they provoked less 
jealousy than if they had chosen sites 
on the mainland, and where they could 
defend themselves more advantageously. 

In these narrow quarters their status was 
similar to that of Europeans in Chinese 
concessions, save that they had no 
help to look for in the 
event of trouble. Hence Character of the 
when quarrels with the Phoenicians 
natives or foreign com¬ 
petition pressed them, they simply aban¬ 
doned the settlements and moved else¬ 
where. They could fight, and fight 
stubbornly, if driven to the wall, but 
they were as a nation too conscious of 
their numerical inferiority to court war ; 
it was better business to cut losses and 
begin again elsewhere. Add to this that 
they lacked the ability or the opportunity 
to produce a distinctive national art, but 
were content with commercial reproduc¬ 
tions of the styles and ornaments fashioit- 
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able among then more powerful neighbours, 
ami m nerd not wonder that thev have 
lelt tew icmains behind them 

With the Phoenicians of the western 
half of the Wediterianean the Cartha 
gmians who aie the object of oui studj, 
the i ase is somewhat different Their 
settlements were placed among poor and 
sd\ age nations farther lemoved from their 
worst competitors the Greeks Carthage 
itself owing to its favoured situation at 
one of the key points of Mediterranean 
commerce grew to unusual size and pros¬ 
perity and was thus enabled to assume a 
measure of control over its sister cities 
and to unite their resources into a loose 
coniederacy, strong enough to keep out 
^he Greeks almost entirety, and for a tune 
to hold its giound against Rome 
The settlements thus had a stable 
existence of some centuries, and the result 
is that a much larger amount of material 
has been recovered from them by excava¬ 
tion than from Phoenician sites m the east. 


Many more Phoenician inscriptions, for 
example, aie known from Carthaginian 
sites than from the homeland of Phoenicia 
itself T et if the material is more abun¬ 
dant, it is thoioughly disappointing A 
single Egyptian or Etruscan tomb can 
throw a flood of light upon its age, we 
can dig up an entile Carthaginian cemetery 
and find nothing blit a mass of coarse 
factory-made products from which we can 
glean as little information as will the 
ai chaeologist of the future from the 
rubbish heaps of sardine-tins and safety- 
razor blades which will be available to 
reconstruct the culture of the present 
enlightened age 

Both written history and material 
remains, then, give us scanty assistance 
in the task of conjuring up an image of 
Carthage in her prime It is not even 
certain at what point in her long history 
that prime is to be placed Some writers 
have thought Carthage degenerated after 
400 b c They point out that the numbers 



CARTHAGE THE BYRSA HEIGHT AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Situated on a promontory at the north west angle of the Bay of Tunis, Carthage occupied a key 
position on the Mediterranean in ancient times To day its site is being developed as a suburb 
of Tunis, ten miles away, the location and climate being ideal for Europeans The ancient Byrsa 
is represented now by the hill of St Louis, where Hie Cathedial stands, and an electric railway runs 
along the shore from Tunis to Carthage station at the foot of the Byrsa height, and on to La Marsa 

Photo, C N A 
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F DIDO BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE ROMANS 
excavations have taught us little enough, but it is encyclopedic com 
' but the correspondence in shape of the two silted lagoons (see page 

frc 


Of these and the surrounding quarters we know the most from 
is them from the Byrsa or Citadel, thus avoiding the unjustifiable attempt 
_>—i What the reconstruction does bring out is the absence of a national style 
e Greek m style, and indeed were probably the work of Greek builders 
by L Dtlasra-jc Parts 
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given for Carthaginian armies 
in the early wars are greater 
than at any other time and 
that objects of finer style are 
found in the early tombs. But 
all over the Mediterranean 
world style deteriorated m the 
fourth century b.c., and we 
shall presently show that the 
stories of early Carthaginian 
military prowess are untrue 
It seems rnoie probable that 
Carthage was never so rich 
and so prosperous as in the 
century preceding her down¬ 
fall ; and our description will 
refer to the period of the Punic 
Wars and to the city of half 
a century before and after 200 
B.c. In its early days the city 
looked to Egypt for its fashions 
and culture, but at the age 
we have chosen Greek civiliza¬ 
tion was supreme throughout 
the Mediterranean ; and the 
Phoenician capital was so 
thoroughly permeated with 
Greek art and manners that 
Greek writers could compare 
it with their own most re¬ 
nowned cities and declare that 
Carthage was as ‘well built 
a city as Syracuse, Rhodes or Marseilles.’ site as the Roman city. The Hill of St. 

The site, a promontory at the north- Louis, where now stands the Cathedral, 
west angle of the Bay of Tunis, has been must have been the Citadel, the ‘Byrsa,’ 
described in Chapters (seepages 1177-7S). where in 146 B.c. the Carthaginian^ 
Plere are the white villas of made their last stand. Various masses 
Site of the modern Carthage, a rapidly of ruins have from time to time been 
ancient city growing suburb of the city of identified as belonging to the older city 
Tunis which is distant half and its walls , and most striking of all 
an hour’s tram-ride; and among these are two pools, or lagoons, near the sea; 
the tourist is shown the ruins of Roman one is round with an island in the centre, 
Carthage, > for centuries one of the most the other oblong (see photograph in page 
important cities of the Mediterranean—- 1179). These at once recall to us the 

headquarters of a Roman proconsul, famous naval and commercial harbours, 
metropolis of Christian Africa, capital of which will be presently described, and are 
the independent kingdom of the Vandals usually considered to identify the site 
and seat of the Byzantine administration beyond question. 

until in a.d. 698 the Arab invaders left All this may he correct; but the ground 
it a desolate ruin. But where is the older has been fairly extensively explored during 
Carthage, the city of Hannibal, the rival recent years, and the results have been 
of Rome and the mistress of the Western disappointing. In the first place, the 
Seas ? northern half of the site has been found to 

The guide-books unhesitatingly reply be crowded thick with Carthaginian ceme- 
that the older Carthage covered the same teries, a sound proof that the city could 
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CARTHAGE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
At its zenith Carthage occupied the whole peninsula, a triple 
line of fortifications earned right across the isthmus defended 
it on the land side The citadel and inner harbours were in 
the south-east comer. Utica, the older Phoenician settlement, 
lay fifteen miles to the north-west 
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not have extended thus far. Secondly, 
the various remains assigned to the Cartha¬ 
ginian city have been argued or proved to 
be ol Roman date ; some authorities even 
deny that the two lagoons in any way 
represent the old harbours ; other inter¬ 
pretations ot the old descriptions and other 
locations have been proposed, while exca¬ 
vations on the island were inconclusive, 
as usual. We are thus left with the fact 
that no indisputable trace of the old city 
has been brought to light, and one or two 
recent writers have even gone so far as to 
question the accuracy of the tradition that 
the Carthaginian city stood on this spot. 

On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the absence of remains is precisely 
what is to be expected ; are we not told 
that the Romans left no two stones of the 
city standing ? And any material lying 
about would have been used in building 
the Roman city just as this in its turn 
formed the quarry from which Tunis was 
built. Add that Roman Carthage itself 
had a long and chequered history and that 
the burnt layers and foundations, in 
which some have seen traces of the older 
city, may equally well be of early Roman 
date, and it will be realized that the site 
is a thoroughly perplexing problem. Still, 
if no point of the old city can at present 
be identified with certainty, that it stood 
hereabouts, in close proximity to its 
cemeteries, is not disputed ; and the first 
point to observe is that it was by no 
means so large a place as some historians 
have suggested. 

One ancient author informs us that 
before its destruction Carthage had a 
population of 700,000. Now we have seen 
that the city could not have 
Estimates of extended over the northern 
the population half of the Roman site ; and 
it is calculated that its 
maximum area was not more than 550 
acres—some writers would bring this figure 
down to half—and we must make a large 
deduction for the harbours, etc. Shore¬ 
ditch with 650 acres and Bethnal Green 
with 750 have each about 120,000 inhabi¬ 
tants ; and admitting that Carthage packed 
ts population more tightly than the East 
'.nd of London, a figure of about 150,000 

ems the highest possible. And other 
dence supports this view; to give one 
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instance, when the Romans finally stormed 
the town, all the non-combatants whc 
could get away took refuge in the Citadel— 
50,000 of them. Allowing for the casual¬ 
ties of the siege, this is not an unreason¬ 
able proportion for our total. The figure 
of 700,000 must be either regarded as 
the population of the whole countryside, or 
—much more likely—dismissed as an 
ignorant exaggeration. 

The entire peninsula appears to have 
been surrounded by a wall which ran 
close to the sea. On the land side was a 
more elaborate fortifica¬ 
tion, the ' Triple Walls,’ Fortifications of 
which probably consisted the Peninsula 
of a ditch with palisade, 
an outer wall and a larger main wall, 
forty-five feet high with towers set at in¬ 
tervals of sixty yards. This is an old and 
widespread system of defence ; the walls 
of Constantinople, built several centuries 
later, are the best example still in exist¬ 
ence. Within the thickness of the main 
wall was stabling for 400 war-elephants 
and above this another floor to hold 4,000 
horses. Close at hand were barracks for 
the riders and for 20,000 infantry. 

Where it came down to the city, the 
sea wall was set back from the water to 
leave space for a broad quay, the Choma ; 
here the merchant vessels unloaded their 
cargoes and the caravans from the interior 
deposited their wares. But the pride of 
Carthage was the great artificial harbour 
excavated within the wall in the heart 
of the city, and approached by a channel 
only seventy feet wide which could be 
closed by a chain in time of war. This 
passage led to the Mercantile Harbour, a 
vast oblong 1,400 feet long and nearly 
1,100 broad, surrounded by quays and 
warehouses. At the farther end another 
channel provided ingress to the inner 
harbour, the Cothon, which was reserved 
for ships of war. 

This was of circular form, nearly 1,100 
feet in diameter, and around it were 
docks to hold 220 warships; in front of 
each dock stood marble pillars of the 
Ionic order, so that the whole presented 
the appearance of a superb circular 
portico. In the centre was an island on 
which stood the palace of the admiral, 
a lofty tower overtopping the city wall. 
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Here the officer of the watch, his trumpeter 
at hand to sound the alarm, could survey 
the busy movement of shipping; the 
fishing-boats scattered over the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Tunis; the tvar- 
galleys, long and narrow, bright with 
scarlet and gilding, tossing up the foam 
with the rhythmical beat of their oars; 
the stately ships of Tarshish raising 
their big, bellying sails and slowly shaping 
their course for the Western Ocean, or 
perhaps crawling home again around the 
cape, battered and weather-beaten, with 
rich booty in their holds—silver from 
Spain, tin from the far-off Cassiterides 
or gold dust from Africa—and with 
strange stories of new-found lands and 
wild beings ‘ whose bodies were hairy and 
whom our interpreters called gorillas.' 


Adjoining the Cothon was the market¬ 
place, a large square surrounded by 
colonnades in which public banquets were 
held, and set around with masterpieces 
of Greek sculpture pillaged from captured 
cities of Sicily*. Arranged about the 
square were the law-courts and other 
state offices ; and here also was a famous 
temple of Apollo, covered with plates 
of beaten gold and containing a mighty 
statue of the god which Roman soldiers 
were later to carry off to Rome. All 
this reads very much like a Greek city 
of the period ; the geometrical plan of the 
harbours, the grouping of the public 
buildings, all remind us of the Greek 
fashion of ordered town-planning which 
grew prevalent after the time of Alexander 
the Great. The whole area must have 



ILLUMINATING STUDIES OF FACIAL TYPES AND FASHIONS 
Numerous terra-cotta objects found on the site of Carthage, though of rough workmanship, 
are valuable illustrations of facial types and of costumes These specimens show (above) the 
masculine mode of wearing the beard long while shaving the upper lip, and (below) the curtain- 
veiled head-dress affected by women ; also the ugly fashion adopted by both sexes of wearing a 
nose ring. The figure on the right shows the long, full robe worn by women of the middle class. 

From ‘ Music Lavigene 1 and 1 il (usde Alaaui £. Ltratcx, Fans 
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been laid out some time in 
the third century b.c., prob¬ 
ably by a Greek architect, 
certainly under Greek inspira¬ 
tion ; and we shall not be 
far wrong in mentally restor¬ 
ing these splendid colonnades 
and buildings with the forms 
and details familiar from 
Greek architecture of the 
period. 

Butbehind this magnificent 
fa9ade the inner part of the 
town remained purely Phoe¬ 
nician. Three streets led up 
to the citadel, streets so 
narrow that a plank could be 
thrown across from roof to 
roof. On either side stone 
houses rose six storeys or 
more in height—flat-roofed, 
sometimes with bay-windows 
closed by wooden lattices to 
catch the breeze, Within 
them men crowded like ants, 
often whole families in a 
single room, sleeping on the 
floor, their only household 
goods a few pots and pans, 
one or two boxes and a bun- 



IN GREEK ATTIRE 


all nations filled the ways—■ 
Carthaginians, Phoenicians 
from all parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Berbers from North 
Africa, negroes from the Su¬ 
dan, Egyptians, Spaniards, 
red-haired Gauls. Greeks 
were numerous, and the Greek 
language was widely used ; 
there was a colony of Italians 
who were massacred by the 
infuriated populace at the 
outbreak of the third Punic 
War. 

The Carthaginians wore 
the hair short and the beard 
long and often pointed ; the 
upper lip was.not infrequent¬ 
ly shaved. Such portraits as 
remain do not show a very 
prepossessing type of count¬ 
enance. Men’s dress consisted 
of shoes or sandals, a conical 
cap not unlike the modern 
fez, or more rarely a turban, 
and a long, loose gown with 
sleeves. It was a favourite 
Roman jest that the Cartha¬ 
ginians went about in bath- 


one or two boxes and a bun- Jins female figurein Greek cos- ro b es this being the impres- 
die of rugs—such to-day is in Carthage, but is pure Greek sion produced by their flow- 
deemed sufficient furniture in in style, it was carved in high ing garments in comparison 
the Orient. Wealthy fami- relief for a sarcophagus. with the heavy folds of 
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the Orient. Wealthy fami- reljet “ r a 
lies would have vases and 
paintings brought from Greece, Etruscan 
bronzes, tapestries and purple hangings 
from Tyre; but, likely enough, they too 
lived in cramped quarters. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Carthaginian aristocracy 
spent as much time as possible in the 
country away from the city. 

In these narrow streets and the side- 
alleys the sun was shut out and the 
smells were kept in. Of all 
Life in the the nations of antiquity 
crowded Streets only Rome, and possibly 
Crete, showed the rudi¬ 
ments of a sense of sanitation, and Carth¬ 
age was repeatedly swept by horrible 
plagues. The water supply was also 
defective, though we read of public baths, 
doubtless of the Turkish pattern, some 
of which were furnished with much 
luxury and reserved for the exclusive 
use ef the upper classes. A medley of 


rcopnagus. with the heavy folds of 
Lavigcne the Roman toga. Men and 

women alike were addicted to the use 
of perfumes, and both sexes had a passion 
for jewelry; even the ugly habit of wear¬ 
ing a nose ring was common. Women wore 
a long gown and a veil over the head ; 
the richer classes dressed in the Greek 
style. We hear little about the women, 
which suggests that, in Oriental fashion, 
they were confined to the harem. Husbands 
do not appear to have associated with 
their wives in religious worship. On the 
other hand, it is known that women 
of high family filled important offices in 
the priesthood. 

Whether polygamy was permitted or 
not is unknown, but it must have been 
very rare, to judge by the number of 
tombs containing the remains of husband 
and wife. The sentiment of family was 
strongly felt ; men loved to enumerate 
their ancestors on inscriptions. Morally 




FINEST EXTANT MONUMENTS OF CARTHAGINIAN CULTURE 
This figure (left) from the lid of a sarcophagus that contained the remains of a priestess, is the finest 
extant representation of the Carthaginian Tanit-Astarte. The goddess—or priestess in the guise of 
the goddess—wears a long tunic, a scarf of gold-edged material over her shoulders, vulture's wings 
folded round her body and the vulture head-dress ol the Egyptian goddess Nebhat (Nephthys). 
The workmanship of this really beautiful figure is Greek. Hellenic influence appears also in the 
imposing figure (right) oi a bearded man, seemingly a priest, from another sarcophagus. 

From ' Music LavigerieE. Leroux, Paris 
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tropical Africa and part of an 
encyclopaediaof farming, which 
are known to us in transla¬ 
tions. The language long sur¬ 
vived the city and only died 
out when the Mahomedan in¬ 
vaders introduced a kindled 
speech, Arabic, the tongue of 
the country to-day. 

The streets were bordered 
by shops—open cells in which 
artisans laboured and the 
owners sat cross-legged and 
bargained endlessly with their 
customers. All the varied 
needs of a great city called to 
be supplied, and we need not 
doubt that the various trades 
were grouped together in 
bazaars after the time-imme¬ 
morial custom of the Orient. 
Yet, to judge from extant 
remains, we cannot rank the 
Carthaginian craftsman at a 
high level. It is a singulai 
fact that whenever any piece 
of outstanding merit is found, 
it proves to be of foreign 


PIOUS TRIBUTE TO THE GREAT GODS 
These votive stelae aie both dedicated 'to the great Tamt- 
Pcne-Baal and to the lord Baal-Haman,* the two chief divinities 
m Carthaginian religion That on the left must have belonged 
to a great familj, for the inscription shows that both the 
father and grandfather of the dedicator were Suftetes 
From ' Vusit Laugene' E Lcrom, Paris 


workmanship. Throughout the 
history of the city the Cartha¬ 
ginian showed no originality; 
at the beginning he copied 
from Egypt ; later he took 
his models from Gieece ; nor 


the city had as bad a name as could be, 
but accusations of this kind are too 
common to be accepted at their face 
value. We constantly read of the Cartha¬ 
ginians as heavy eaters, heavy drinkers 
and evil livers, and undoubtedly their 
religion was not free from most objection¬ 
able practices ; but we may doubt whether 
the Greeks and Romans who reproach 
them were very greatly superior. 

The language is akin to the Hebrew and 
was written m the Phoenician script 
without vowels or division between the 
words. Mail}' inscriptions have been 
found, but unfortunately most of them 
contain little more than proper names or 
ritual formulas. The Carthaginians were 
fond of recording events, and there is 
evidence that they had some kind of a 
literature and libraries; but all has 
perished, save an account of a voyage to 


was he a good copyist. 

Carthage was full of statues—Greek 
statues ; what the Carthaginian sculptor 
could do, we know from the miserable 
work on the votive tablets we shall pre¬ 
sently describe. Pottery was extensively 
manufactured; kilns have been found 
among the cemeteries which supplied the 
vases buried m the graves. There is 
literally nothing to be said about it, it is 
all just plain kitchen earthenware. The 
most pleasing objects that have survived to 
us are the little terra-cotta statuettes ; but 
they are all adapted from Greek models, 
and, set alongside a Greek figurine, they 
show a heavy fleshiness that is characteris¬ 
tically Phoenician. Je^velry was exten¬ 
sively made and worn ; it was all a taste¬ 
less copy of Greek patterns. Of perishable 
objects such as textiles, which have not 
survived to us, there was no doubt a large 
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production, but here again 
the Greeks were superior It 
was in a robe made by Greek 
hands and for which the Car¬ 
thaginians paid 120 talents 
(/2S,ooo) that the image of 
the great goddess Tanit was 
draped. 

Above the streets rose the 
Byrsa, the Citadel, enclosed by 
great walls, the strongest point 
of the whole city. Here were 
the Treasury and the Mint, 
and on the highest point in 
the midst of colonnades rose 
the most splendid temple of 
all, that of Eshmun. A superb 




RECUMBENT FIGURES FROM CARTHAGINIAN SARCOPHAGI 
Wealthj Carthaginians were embalmed after death and laid m stone or marble sarcophagi, often 
bearing on the lid a figure of the deceased person. The Punic inscription on the sarcophagus above 
tells us that the bearded figure (right) was ‘ Baalsiliec the Rab,' princely member of one of the great 
Councils of Carthage He wears the pectoral m the form of a Maltese cross and holds a casket against 
his chest. The figure (left) from another sarcophagus was probably of the same rank. 

From * Musde Lavigene * E Lerotix, Pans 
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CORPULENCE OPPOSED TO GRACE 


Carthaginian potters adopted Greek models, but, 
as shown Ln this comparison of a figure of a 
priestess from Sardinia (left) with an analogous 
Greek figurine from Rhodes, their work showed 
a heavy fleshiness characteristically Phoenician. 

British A fit sc ut>: 

flight of sixty steps led to this build¬ 
ing, which must have towered over the 
city as the Parthenon over Athens. Other 
temples abounded, many of them dedicated 
to foreign gods, for the Carthaginians were 
not intolerant. In 396 B.c. an army in 
Sicily suffered great calamities which were 
attributed to the wrath of the Greek 
goddesses Demeter and Persephone, whose 
shrine had been pillaged. To appease the 
deities, the senate of Carthage built a 
great temple to them and made the Greeks 
resident m the city responsible for directing 
that the worship should be earned on in 
the traditional Greek manner as the 
goddesses were accustomed to receive it. 
Similarly there are abundant traces of 
Osins, Isis and the other gods of Egypt. 

But these foreign cults affected the 
religion of the common people as little as 
the present Cathedral influences the sur¬ 
rounding Mahomedan population. Not to 
the strange gods in their stately temples, 
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but to the old nature deities brought from 
Phoenicia, in tiny shrines and hoi}' places, 
the (_ ai thagimans to the end paid their 
ieverence. The Semitic peoples seem to 
lack that impulse which led the Western 
nations to build cathedrals—the Temple 
at Jeiusalem is an apparent exception, 
but this like the temples at Caithage may 
have been due to foreign influence. The 
Semite is apt to consider any temporary 
tabernacle or rude shed a fit dwelling for 
his god—often a tree or an upright stone 
is enough to mark the divine habitation. 
A shrine has recently been found at 
Carthage and others are known from other 
sites. They are small, plain rectangular 
enclosures, containing no statue or idol— 
to make graven images of the gods was a 
foreign innovation unknown to the earliest 
Phoenicians—but crowded thick with up¬ 
right stone slabs, like tombstones, dedi¬ 
cated to the deity. Such is the normal 
Phoenician place of worship. 

Carthaginian religion is a complicated 
study in detail owing to the foreign ideas 
and deities which were freely giafted upon 
it in the course of centuries, but the main 
lines are clear. The Carthaginians brought 
from Phoenicia the old dual 
worship of which traces are Gods ot the 
found everywhere—the male Carthaginians 
and female principles of 
nature, the Sun and Moon in heaven. Baal- 
Moloch and Astarte were the Phoenician 
names for these powers, but throughout the 
Carthaginian sphere they were reverenced 
under the names of Baal-Haman and 
Tanit-Pene-Baal, ‘ Tanit who is the Face 
of Baal ’; and it is a curious point that, 
while everywhere else the sun god had 
the precedence, in the city of Carthage 
itself the moon goddess, Tanit-Pene-Baal, 
took the first place. 

The reasons for this escape us, but 
Tanit seems to have been originally the 
moon goddess of the native African tribes ; 
the Carthaginians would promptly have 
identified her with Astarte, and may 
then have given her especial honour to 
placate the natives. Although Tanit in 
all respects corresponds to Astarte, there 
was a separate cult of the latter goddess ; 
it seems that the original worship was 
still kept up, or it may have been re¬ 
introduced by a fresh batch of colonists 
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direct from Phoenicia. Another 
explanation, that Astarte was 
the crescent moon, the virgin 
goddess, and Tanit the full 
moon, the symbol of mother¬ 
hood, is probably less correct ; 
Tanit certainly included both 
ideas. Her symbol is found 
again and again—a circle above 
a triangle, with a bar between ; 
m later times this was thought 
to be a rude representation of 
the human form, but its origi¬ 
nal significance appeals to be 
the moon on an altar. 

Tanit-Astarte is represented 
under many forms, very com¬ 
monly as a nude woman stand¬ 
ing with the hands pressing the 
breasts in token of fertility , 
but this, curiously enough, does 
not appear to have been found 
in Carthage itself. The Cartha^ 
ginian type is best illustrated 
from a figure on the lid of 
a sarcophagus found a few 
years ago. This is sometimes 
described as a priestess, and 



GOLD EAR-RINGS FOR FASHIONABLE WOMEN 
Jewelry was extensively ■worn by both sexes in Carthage and 
women had wide choice in ear-rmgs. These were made in 
many shapes and in one or moic pieces, joined together by 
rings. Basket pendants with gram in them (left) seem to 
have been popular, and birds and animals' heads often appear. 

British Museum 



GREEK HANDIWORK FOR COMPARISON 
Carthaginian jewelry was a tasteless copy of Greek, patterns. 
Something of its indebtedness and inferiority can be seen by com¬ 
paring the Carthaginian ear-rings in the upper photograph with this 
Greek plaque (left), and especially with the Greek ornament (right) 
from Eretrea with shells pendent from a richly decorated crescent 
British Museum 


certainly a priestess was 
buried beneath; but it is 
no portrait, for inside was 
found the skull of a tooth¬ 
less old woman; it is an 
ideal portrayal of the 
priestess as representing 
the goddess herself. She 
stands richly lobed in red, 
blue, pink and gold; in 
her hands a dove and an 
incense box; two great vul¬ 
ture wings fold round her 
body and on her head is 
the vulture head-dress of 
Lhe Egyptian goddess 
Nephthys; an Egyptian 
veil falls down on each 
shoulder. Egyptian m the 
dress, Greek in the work¬ 
manship and in the sweet 
dignity of expression, this 
monument might serve as 
a type of the mixed charac¬ 
ter of Carthaginian civiliza¬ 
tion ; it is the finest thing 
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Carlhage has handed down to us (see Egypt as Amen-Ra, In his case we are 
illustration in page 1619). Alone amongst not fortunate enough to possess a master- 

the masses of dull rubbish hitherto found, piece of sculpture to which we can refer 

it permits us to think for an instant of for the Carthaginian type, but some small 
the over-florid dreams of Flaubert's terra-cotta statuettes are commonly 
Salammbo. thought to represent him—they show a 

Second to Tanit-Pene-Baal in Carthage, heavily bearded, heavily robed man with 
but supreme elsewhere in the Carthaginian ram’s horns projecting from his head, 
Empire, came the sun god, Baal-Haman ; seated on a. stately throne, 
the name is variously interpreted to mean Some writers have imagined that the 
either ' Lord of Heat' or more probably gods of Carthage were grouped in threes 
‘ Lord of the Stone Pillars,’ a signification and have wished to form a trinity of 

which takes us back to a very primitive greater gods by adding to the Sun and 

stratum of religious thought; as when Moon Eshmun, the master and protector 
Jacob set up a stone and called it Beth-el, of the city ; but the evidence for such 
the House of God. Like Tanit, Baal- trinities is very doubtful and of Eshmun 
Haman was a compound deity, blended we really only know that he bestowed 
of the original sun god and an African wealth and health—the name comes from 
deity, Ammon, whom we have met in a root meaning ' to be fat.’ But there is 



MEMORIALS OF PUNIC PIETY IN THE PRECINCT OF TANIT 


Excavations begun in 1922 resulted in the discovery, a little to the west of the Mercantile Harbour, of 
part of the precincts of the Sanctuary of Tanit. The finds comprised cinerary urns and hundreds 
of dedicatory stones. These latter are set close together in the earth like tombstones in a modern 
cemetery and are of three types: altar-like shrine stones bearing various symbols of Tanit (right); 
inscribed stelae, some of them being small rectangular pillars; and large ovoid pebbles. 

Photo (right), F. W. Kelsey, ‘ ExcaicUtons at Carthage , 1 American Journal of Archaeology 
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no doubt that Tanit-Pene-Baal 
and Baal-Haman reigned su¬ 
preme in popular devotion ; in 
most inscriptions they alone 
appear; the numerous other 
gods (nature deities—' baalim,' 
or ' lords ’) are usually ignored, 
and we may abstain from dis¬ 
cussing them here, all the 
more as they seem to have 
been in the main simply varia¬ 
tions of the two great deities. 
Mention must be made how¬ 
ever of one, Melkarth, who 
originally was the foim of sun 
god worshipped at Tyre, but 
who in time came to be re¬ 
garded as an emblem of the 
national unity of the scattered 
Phoenician race. No sacrifices 
were made to him, but every 
year a ship was sent laden 
with costly offerings for his 
temple in the mother city. 



SPHINX-SHAPED RITUAL WINE VESSEL 
Representations of the Egyptian sphinx are found in Cartha¬ 
ginian art. A quaint variant of it m the form of a gryphon 
appears in this earthenware vessel, possibly intended for ritual 
use; the wine was poured into the vessel through a hole m the 
creature's back and poured out through the spout m the breast. 

Mns/e Lamgenc 



BAAL-HAMAN : TERRIBLE GOD DELIGHTING IN HUMAN SACRIFICE 
Although supreme elsewhere in the Carthaginian Empire, Baal-Haman ranked second to Tamt in 
Carthage itself. He was a blend of the original sun god and the African deity Ammon, known in 
Egypt as Amen-Ra. Baal-Haman was figured as a bearded man m the prime of life seated on a 
stately throne (right). Some terra-cotta statuettes represent him with ram’s horns projecting 
from his head (left) and with the arms of his throne carved in the shape of rams. 

Fion Perrat et Chlptez, ‘ L'art en Phdnicie,' and ‘ Musde Lavigcne,' E. Leroux, Paris 
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The cult of the sun and 
moon v, as \\ idespread in 
antiquity and in modem 
Britain many practices and 
beliefs linger m public super¬ 
stition w hich can be directly 
connected up with it. The 
crescent rolls on the break¬ 
fast table—what are they 
but the survivals of the 
cakes baked for the Queen 
of Heaven ? The wish-bone 
of a chicken, the lucky eye¬ 
lash lying curled on the 
palm of the hand, the horse¬ 
shoe nailed up for luck, these 
are only a few of the crescent 
shapes that bring the favour 
of the moon goddess. The 
midsummer bonfires are still 
lit in remote country dis¬ 
tricts, and boys j ump through 
the smoke without thinking 
that they mimic the rites 
with which Baal was once 
worshipped in the Valley of 
Hinnom 

But the worship of nature 
powers is ever prone to sink 
into degradation and im¬ 
morality, and at Carthage it 
appeared in sombre colours. Tanit was not 
only the goddess of wedded love and of 
motherhood, who gave increase to the 
flocks and harvest to the field; she was 


also the patroness of all the 
' abominations of the Sidon- 
ians ’ so fiercely denounced 
in the Old Testament Baal- 
Haman the Romans aptly 
compared to Father Time 
who devoured his own chil¬ 
dren, for to him was given 
the horrid tribute of first¬ 
born infants. In times of 
danger two or three hundred, 
chosen from the noblest 
families, would be sacrificed 
in a day; for Baal-Haman 
was a jealous god and the 
proudest blood of the city 
was needed to placate him. 
The mothers had to stand 
by tearless and uncomplain¬ 
ing as their little ones were 
placed on the outstretched 
arms of the idol, to roll off 
into the blazing fire beneath, 
while cymbals and trumpets 
drowned the sex earns. In 
an excavated holy place have 
been found traces of such 
sacrifices—pottery urns con¬ 
taining the charred remains 
of babies. We must remem¬ 
ber that at this period no 
country, not even Rome, was entirely 
free from the taint of human sacrifice, but 
our authorities unite in giving Carthage 
an evil name and it seems that an ugly 



THE MOON GODDESS 
As symbolising motherhood 
the Phoenician moon goddess 
was often—though rarely m 
Carthage—represented naked, 
with hands pressing the 
breasts m token of fertility. 

British Museum 




ASHES OF HUMAN SACRIFICE IN CARTHAGINIAN CINERARY URNS 
The predominant type of cinerary urn unearthed in the precinct of Tanit was the clay amnhor 
it. ltt K°^ 01<1 J :>Ody i. OUl:Sp5ayed neck and cIay sto PP er - The earliest in date were found^restimr o 
nf'litS d €aCb P r ° fccted b y a smaU cairl1 of stones (right). In some of the urns calcined bone 

of little children were found, most probably the remains of infants ‘ passed through the fire ‘ as livin' 
human sacrifices to the awful Baal-Haman 


Photos, Kuhn de Proroh and Kelsey, • Excavaiians at Carthage’ 
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vein of fanaticism was never 
far from the surface with them. 
Prisoners of war were often 
sacrificed wholesale by way of 
thank-offering for a victory. 

At the battle of Himera in 
480 b.c., w’hile the armies were 
locked in combat, the Cartha¬ 
ginian general stood apart on 
the hillside offering burnt 
sacrifices to win the favour of 
the god, while all around stood 
priests muttering their incan¬ 
tations. Victim after victim 
perished and still the god 
hearkened not; the Cartha¬ 



ginian ranks began to break, 
whereupon in a last desperate 
effort to win the victory for 
his country the general flung 
himself into the furnace as 
the supreme offering. 


PHOENICIAN CHARMS AND AMULETS 
AU Carthaginians wore amulets against the evil eye The rect¬ 
angular charms above came from Tharros ; the rest from 
Cyprus. Egyptian influence is manifest in these, notably m 
the ape god and hawk god (top Tight and bottom left). The 
charm (bottom right) represents the sacred eye of Osins. 

British Museum 


Priests, divided into numerous grades, priestly class, like the Levites. Women 


formed an extensive section of the popu- were freely admitted for the cults of the 


lation; the office, in some cases at least, female deities. The portraits of several 


descended from father to son, but we priests are known from sarcophagi— 
ate not certain that there was a special bearded men in long robes, with a stole 


• over the left shoulder, gener- 



IMITATION EGYPTIAN COFFIN LIDS 
Funerary statuettes resembling mummies are notable illus¬ 
trations of Egyptian influence on Carthaginian practices with 
regard to the disposal of the dead. Of the specimens above 
that on the left was originally painted black and red; the 
others have the eye of Osiris painted on the shoulders. 

From ' Musie lavtgere,’ E. Leroux 


ally holding an incense box, 
Divination by omens was com¬ 
mon, as with the Romans, and 
affairs of state were deter¬ 
mined by the last quiver of a 
dying victim. Amulets and 
charms against the evil eye 
were worn on the person ; in 
brief, the Carthaginians appear 
as a thoroughly superstitious 
people. 

The Romans accused them 
of cheating their gods, of not 
fulfilling the vows they made 
in the hope of winning favour; 
but the Romans themselves 
were not altogether guiltless 
- of this ■ practice, - and every 
Carthaginian holy place so far 
known is crowded with offer¬ 
ings to the gods in fulfilment 
of vows. At the same time, it 
must be said that the objects 
dedicated show neither beauty 
of design nor costliness of 
material. They are piece? of 
limestone, sometimes in the 
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form of an altar, more often resembling 
a tombstone; carelessly carved on the 
front are a few divine symbols and a few 
words of inscription. On the example 
given in page 1620 (left) we see a Tanit 
symbol with a crescent and full moon 
above, a caduceus or magic rod at each 
side; below, we read: ‘ To the Lady Tanit- 
Pene-Baal and to the Lord Baal-Haman, 
Safat, that son of Adonibaal the Suffete, 
son of Hamilcar the Suffete, fulfils his vow 
because his prayer has been answered.’ 
The Suffete being the highest rank in Car¬ 
thage, we can imagine the worth of the 
offerings of poorer persons when this 
wretched slab was thought good enough for 
a descendant of nobles. Thousands of these 
votive reliefs are known, all alike in prin¬ 
ciple. It has been a weary disappointment 
to scholars to wade through the inscrip¬ 
tions and to find nothing but long strings 


of names; only on the rarest occasions is 
there any hint which throws light upon 
the civilization and manners of the age. 

The customs observed in disposing of 
the dead varied at different times; crema¬ 
tion was at one period in favour, but 
inhumation was the more usual practice. 
Young children were never burnt, but 
buried in clay pots packed tightly to¬ 
gether a few inches underground (for 
which reason we conclude that the charred 
remains of babies previously referred 
to are the traces of sacrifices). The 
graves of adults were usually deep 
trenches, but a more elaborate form, 
derived from Egypt, is also found, consist¬ 
ing of a deep shaft at the bottom of which 
opens a vault. Coffins were in common 
use ; the rich were embalmed in a resinous 
liquid and placed in stone or marble 
sarcophagi; some illustrations of these, 



HOW AN UNEMOTIONAL PEOPLE PROVIDED FOR THEIR DEAD 
These cheap terra-cotta articles found in tombs show the business-like temper in which the Cartha¬ 
ginians provided for the possible needs of their friends in the spirit world. P The mask (top cental 
t<D SC ®f e fV 1 sp 1111 * > °n its left is an incense burner, here inverted owing- to 

iia broken base, and on its right a Phoenician lamp—a saucer with edge pinched up to hold a little 
oU, Below are a wme bottle and vessels shaped like a bird and an !pe P t o hofd food and dtak 

British Museum 
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EARLY PHOENICIAN BRONZE RAZORS 
Bronze razors with long hatchet blades engraved ill Egyptian 
style have been found in tombs at Carthage and elsewhere. 
The right-hand specimen here has a god with caduceus on one 
side and on the reverse a woman and child in attitude of 
adoration—a design reproduced on the other specimen. 

From * Mitsui AlaouiJ E. Lcroux 


spirit would ' walk ’ ; and, 
this attended to, little more 
heed was given to the dead. 
Even epitaphs are rare and 
when found give only the 
bare name ; never a word of 
regret or farewell. The Car¬ 
thaginians were too busy with 
this life to be sentimental 
about the next. 

The earlier tombs occasion¬ 
ally contain articles of better 
quality, among which we may 
mention some curious bronze 
razors engraved with figures 
in the Egyptian style. It is 
interesting to observe that this 
shape of razor is still found 
in central Africa. 

A belt of cemeteries bor¬ 
dered the town, and beyond 
it the peninsula was covered 
with orchards, gardens, and 
white-walled summer houses 
set within hedged enclosures. 


showing a Greek type of figure, have been Farther out the mainland was set thick 
given ; another style, more common in with little agricultural villages inhabited 
the eastern Mediterranean, imitates the by Libyans. Here were the estates of 


Egyptian coffin-lid. the Carthaginian nobility; for while Car- 

With the body were buried various thage rose to wealth by commerce and 
articles: some vases with food and drink, honoured it above all other ancient 


a lamp of the usual Phoenician type (a 
pinched-up saucer resembling 
a shell—the wick floated on 
the surface of the oil) ; toilet 
implements and sometimes 
jewelry; or a grotesque human 
mask of clay, to frighten away 
evil spirits. These objects 

indicate a belief in survival 
after death; but they also illus¬ 
trate the crass materialism 
of the Carthaginian mind. 

Unlike the Egyptians or 
Etruscans, who placed the 
most beautiful vases, the most 
precious furniture, in the tomb 
of a loved one, they thought 
the coarsest earthenware, or 
tawdry, tinfoil jewelry, good 
enough to be buried with their 
dead. Care was taken to inter they were t 
a corpse quickly, provided spiritual be. 
with a meal to keep it quiet in E gyp^ an 
in the next world, or the 


states, the upper classes in course of 
time tended to dissociate 
themselves from trade and 
to assume the character¬ 
istics of a landed gentry, a 



MINIATURE CHAIRS FOR SPIRITUAL ABODES 
Although the Carthaginians had some belief in an after-life 
they were too practical to waste valuable material ai-ticles on 
spiritual beings. Thus instead of the costly furniture found 
in Egyptian tombs miniature substitutes are found in Cartha¬ 
ginian coffins—for example these terra-cotta chairs. 

From ‘ Musie Lavigerie' E. Leroux 
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GLASS VESSELS PRODUCED FOR EXPORT 
In Phoenicia the most export amonH; the glass-blowers specialised 
in the manufacture of ornamental dishes of choice quality. 
Their delicate workmanship and artistically applied decorations 
are well illustrated by these representative examples—two large 
phials, a vase and jug—found in Syria, Cyprus and Rhodes. 

From Perrot el Ckrpiez, ' Htsloire ie Vart en Phimcic' 


phenomenon which is not unknown in other 
countries. They preferred to live away 
from the city in splendid villas the luxury 
of which astonished the invading soldiers. 
We could wish to have more details of 
these, but not one has survived, and we 
can only suppose that they resembled in 
arrangement the villas of the Roman 
period which supplanted them—suites of 
rooms grouped round one or two court¬ 
yards with verandas, and perhaps a set 
of Turkish bathrooms, in the midst of 
fishponds and flower-gardens. Here the 
nobles lived with their hundreds of slaves, 
who were employed in the intensive cul¬ 
ture of their estates. 

When the Romans scattered the rest 
of the books they found in the captured 
city, they preserved a manual of agricul¬ 
ture and had it translated for the instruc¬ 
tion of their own farmers. Fragments 
of this translation have come down to us, 
and give us a high opinion of the Cartha¬ 
ginians as scientific agriculturists ; and 
the frequent references to the wealth and 
resources of their home territories show 
that their practice did not lag behind their 


theory. The whole countryside 
is described as a succession 
of orchards, vineyards, olive 
groves, vegetable gardens and 
cornfields. Nor was stock- 
breeding neglected; the Roman 
army at its landing found ' a 
multitude of horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, such as was 
not to be seen in all the 
world.’ Asses and mules were 
the usual beasts of burden; 
the camel, so familiar nowa¬ 
days, was not introduced until 
some centuries later. Another 
absentee was the pig, for the 
Carthaginians, true Semites, 
refused to eat pork, although 
there is a story, perhaps 
libellous, that they were ad¬ 
dicted to the flesh of dogs. 

Honey took the place of 
sugar; the national dish, the 
‘Punic porridge,’ was a mix¬ 
ture of powdered grain, honey 
and cheese. Much attention 
was paid to the vineyards, 
and whies of popular vintage 
were also extensively imported, for the 
Carthaginians were heavy drinkers. On 
one occasion a prohibi¬ 
tion law was passed Items of the 
forbidding the use of Carthaginian fare 
wine to slaves, soldiers, 
magistrates and members of the Senate ; 
but we are not told how effective the 
measure proved. 

Nothing illustrates more forcibly the 
original nature of the Carthaginian settle¬ 
ment than the fact that for centuries 
Carthage was content humbly to pay rent 
to the native chieftains for the peninsula 
on which the city was built. But this 
policy was changed, probably about the 
fifth century b.c., and Carthage assumed 
the control of a wide area corresponding 
roughly to the modern kingdom of Tunis. 
Much of the land passed into the hands 
of the Carthaginian nobility, who culti¬ 
vated it with slave labour; but the 
greater part was left to the original 
inhabitants, who were made liable to 
conscription in the armies and forced 
to pay heavy taxes- An income-tax 
of twenty-five per cent, seems to have 
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been the normal rate, which was doubled 
on occasions of emergency. 

Despite this, the natives, industrious 
and frugal peasants on a soil which can 
be rendered exceedingly fertile by scientific 
irrigation, were economically prosperous ; 
but they were not thereby reconciled to 
the Carthaginian yoke and frequently re¬ 
volted. Carthage was singularly deficient 
in the art in which Rome excelled—of 
absorbing her subject races. 

Beyond this home country was the 
wider range of the Carthaginian Empire. 
To the east of Carthage the coast was 
held to a point considerably east of 
Tripoli, and jealous watch was kept that 
the Greeks in Cvrenaica (Benghazi) did 
not advance farther west. West of the 
capital there was a string of settlements 
along the coast as far as the Strait of 
Gibraltar and beyond, down the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. But the settlements 
were only trading stations, or stopping- 
places for ships, and none of them 
possessed much territory. 

The hinterland of Algeria was always 
independent under native Numidian 
princes, who were for long friendly allies 
of Carthage, but who in the end, under 
the famous Masinissa, turned against her 
and took from her the coast towns and 
much of the home territory. These 
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princes were by no means barbarians; 
the stately tomb of the Medrassen, perhaps 
that of Masinissa himself, and its younger 
companion, the ' Tomb of the Christian 
Woman ’ at Tipasa, are memorials of 
their wealth and power. Farther west, 
in Morocco, Carthaginian authority was 
even more closely circumscribed by the 
walls of the settlements. 

Outside Africa she held Malta, which 
was famous for its textile manufactories, 
and the other small islands about Sicily, 
of which she long possessed 
the north-west corner, and at Extent of 
times extended her control the Empire 
over the greater part of the 
island ; but she never succeeded in reduc¬ 
ing Syracuse, which Rome captured in a 
side-campaign with its main armies fight¬ 
ing elsewhere. The Carthaginians were 
not unpopular in Sicily, and the captured 
Greek cities often tolerated their rule 
without reluctance, partly from jealousy 
of Syracuse, partly because Carthage was 
astute enough to behave with unusual 
leniency ; the tribute paid by the Greeks 
was only ten per cent. 

Some interesting discoveries have been 
made at Motya, the military base and 
headquarters of the Carthaginian ad¬ 
ministration until 397 b.c., when the 
Syracusans captured and destroyed the 



TESTIMONY TO THE POWER AND WEALTH OF NUMIDIAN PRINCES 
The neighbour of Carthage on the west was the rich and independent country of Numidia, which 
was welded into a powerful kingdom by the native prince Masinissa. Impressive evidence as to 
the resources commanded by its rulers is afforded by the monument above. Plainly inspired 
by the pyramids of Egypt, the ‘Medrassen' was built (probably) by Masinissa himself, as a 
burial-place for himself and his successors. The funerary chamber lies in the centre of the mound. 
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REMAINS OF AN IMPORTANT CARTHAGINIAN DEPOT 

For a long period the militaiy base of the Carthaginians in Sicily was Motya, a Small island oft the 
coast It \ias not merely a fortress, but a considerable settlement and a centie of commerce from 
which important trade lines radiated High nails surrounded it, thus making it a position of great 
strength Itwas joined to the mainland hj an artificial causeway, which reached the island opposite 
the North Gate. Above we see the remains of the two flanking towers that guarded this entrance 
From J 1.5 Whittier," Volya,' Geo Bell & Sons 


place. It is a tiny island seven hundred 
yards square, joined to the mainland by 
a causeway. A strong wall ran around 
it and where the causeway joined was 
an elaborate gateway; three pairs of 
massive doors, swinging in stone sockets, 
were set in the thickness of the wall and 
in front of these was an outwork with two 
strong towers standing almost at the 
water’s edge. Here have been found arrow¬ 
heads and other traces of the conflict 
when the town was stormed. At another 
point was a little harbour measuring fifty 
by thirty yards, cut into the land and 
lined with stone quays in imitation of 
the great harbours of Carthage. In the 
island of Sardinia (which, as explained in 


Chapter 3S, had offered a particularly 
suitable field for exploitation) Carthage 
accomplished what she had failed to do in 
Sicily and succeeded in keeping the Greeks 
out; any Greek ship which ventured near 
was chased, and if caught rammed and 
sunk with all hands. But away from the 
coast Carthaginian authority was nil. The 
inhabitants, a primitive race of moun¬ 
taineers, descended from the nuraghi- 
builders (see page 614), preserved their 
independence and, except in the way of 
commerce, had little intercourse with the 
Carthaginians, who were scatteied in 
several small settlements round the island. 
As an example of these we may take 
Nora, south-west of the modern capital, 



NORA : A CHARACTERISTIC PHOENICIAN SITE IN SARDINIA 


Nora, in Sardinia, furnishes a typical example of the site regarded as ideal by the Phoenicians—a 
small, easily fortifiable peninsula joined to the mainland by a low and narrow isthmus In Phoenician 
times the whole peninsula was surrounded by a -wall with watch towers, remains of which have 
been unearthed, together with foundations of a temple of Tamt and two cemeteries Relics of 
the later Roman occupation include rums of a theatre, an amphitheatre and a watch tower. 

From G. Fatrom, * Monumenti Antichi dci Lincei * 
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EXQUISITE BUST FOUND IN SPAIN 
The dignified and freshly beautiful Elche head (c fourth 
century b c.) has affinities with both Asiatic and archaic Greek 
work. It has been claimed that the oriental elements in. it are 
evidence of Phoenician influence m Spanish art, actually there 
is nothing distinctively Phoenician in the bust. 

From ‘ Monuments et Wdmoires,' Fondation Plot 


Cagliari. This was built on a 
flatfish peninsula, which was 
surrounded by a wall with 
towers; in the centre is a 
tiny temple of Tanit; and 
outside the settlement were 
the cemeteries. Some objects 
from a more important site, 

Tharros, are in the British 
Museum. 

In the much smaller 
Balearic Islands a similar 
condition prevailed. Carthage 
had a few trading ports on the 
coast, but had little or no 
control over the interior. 

Corsica she left to the Etrus¬ 
cans and on the Riviera coast 
she had been forestalled by 
the Greeks, whose colony at 
Marseilles was strong enough 
to control the situation. In 
Spain, where Cadiz (Gades) 
was a very old Phoenician 
settlement, Carthage on the 
contrary contrived to close 
the south-east coast to Greek 
adventurers. 

Between the First and 
Second Punic Wars Hamilcar 
and Hannibal widely extended 
the sphere of Carthaginian 
influence in Spain, partly by 
hard fighting, partly by 
diplomatic alliances with 
native princes. But this was 
an ephemeral success, lost 
before the Second War was over; and 
away from the coast there are few traces 
in Spam of the presence of Carthaginians. 
Some curious statues found in eastern 
Spain have been referred to as evidence 
of Phoenician influence—the best known 
is the ' Elche ’ head in the Louvre at Pans, 
a work of rare beauty—but there is noth¬ 
ing distinctively Phoenician about them. 

Such was the Carthaginian Empire, this 
string of trading posts and refuges for 
shipping. Except Carthage itself, none 
of them ever controlled any extent of 
territory and all were vastly inferior in 
size and population to the metropolis. 
Palermo at its surrender to the Romans 
had 25,000 inhabitants; in all there 
may have been a dozen places of similar 


size. Most of the settlements were far 
smaller. Some were old Phoenician foun¬ 
dations and these held a privileged position 
as ' free and independent allies '; Utica, 
on the mainland, an older and moie 
venerable city than Carthage itself, to the 
end is cited in official documents as an 
equal partner in the confederacy. Others 
were new colonies sent out from Carthage ; 
on one occasion, thirty thousand men and 
women emigrated to found seven new 
cities on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 
We may assume that these daughter 
settlements were from the first set under 
definite obligations to the mother city. 

The hegemony of Carthage over the 
whole area was of slow and gradual growth; 
and Carthage never developed any system 
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of imperial administration. Community of 
race and culture, and the necessity for 
union in the face of common foes, were the 
ties which bound her empire together. If 
her policy was successful through some 
centuries, at no time did she inspire 
her subjects with any affection for her, or 
with any racial patriotism. To give one 
example, Utica, the most favoured city, 
consistently showed a jealous desire to 
profit by the troubles of Carthage and in 
the end frankly deserted to Rome. 

The subject cities had to pay tribute, 
to submit to conscription in time of need 
and to acquiesce in any limitation of trade 
with the foreigner that Carthage might 
impose; for instance, Roman ships might 
trade with Carthage, but with no other 
city along the African coast. On the other 
hand, within the empire they enjoyed the 
same private rights as the Carthaginians. 
Most important of all, when menaced by 
danger, they could claim the protection 
of the central military 7 and naval forces. 
In the management of their internal 
affairs they possessed a wide measure of 
independence and in most of them the 
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government was modelled upon that of 
Carthage itself. 

Aristotle, the greatest political philo¬ 
sopher of antiquity 7 , observed that ‘ Car¬ 
thage appears to be on the whole a well 
governed state,’ and praised its constitu¬ 
tion for showing that due combination 
of the three principles of monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy and democracy which he held 
essential to the stability of a state. The 
quality of stability is the theme of other 
ancient writers, who remark that Carthage 
was singularly free from the revolutions 
and tyrannies with which the history of 
Greek states is crowded. It is plain that 
Carthage had in course of time succeeded 
in evolving a system of government which 
was in no way inferior to that of her more 
civilized neighbours and which shows a 
remarkable resemblance to the Roman 
constitution. It would be interesting to 
know whether the coincidence is due to 
imitation or to independent evolution. 

At the head came the two Suffetes, or 
Judges—the word is the same as that used 
in the Old Testament—who like the Roman 
consuls were elected by the people from 



RIFLED GRAVES AND MARSH-FILLED HARBOURS OF ANCIENT UTICA 
In ancient times Utica stood at the mouth of the Bagradas (Mejerda), but owing to alluvial deposits 
the river is now twelve miles to the north and the site is chiefly grazing ground with few visible traces 
of its Phoenician occupation save the Punic cemetery. The settlement was established 300 years 
before Carthage and became an important commercial centre eclipsed only by Carthage. In the 
Third Punic War Utica adhered to the Romans, by whom it was subsequently greatly developed. 

From F. W. Kelsey, * Excavations at Carthage,' American Journal of Archaeology 
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among the Senators and held office for a 
year. They convened and presided over 
the Senate and at the expiration of their 
term of office resumed their seats in its 
ranks. Originally they led the armies in 
battle, but with the growth of military 
science this duty was delegated to generals. 
The Senate, composed of the heads of the 
noble families, three hundred strong, 
deliberated all questions of public policy ; 
but the decision on all vital matters 
lay with the assembly of the people, in 
which all male citizens had the vote. The 
authority of the last-named body was, 
however, circumscribed; it could only 
accept or reject without power to amend 
a proposition put before it by the Senate. 
It elected the Suffetes and Generals, but 
here again it had no right of nomination, 
simply choosing between the candidates 
submitted to it by the Senate, which thus 
ensured the election of its men. 

Such were the main outlines, but the 
reality was probably more complicated ; 
we read of Councils of Thirty and of Ten, 
which may have been 
Complicated system inner committees of 
of Councils the Senate; also of a 
Council of One Hun¬ 
dred, which was, at any rate originally, 
concerned with the administration of jus¬ 
tice. But from the scanty and scattered 
information which we possess we cannot 
be certain how far these bodies were 
permanent features of the constitution, or 
how far their authority may have varied 
at different times. 

As was the case at Rome, the real power 
resided in the Senate, and was thus in the 
hands of a narrow circle of wealthy men, 
who showed all the faults as well as the 
virtues proverbially found in such olig¬ 
archies. It was narrow, selfish, suspicious ; 
capable of the grossest ingratitude and 
treachery to men who had served it well. 
Yet before we condemn it, we should bear 
in mind the weighty words of a great 
Roman, Cicero, spoken nearly a hundred 
years after Carthage had fallen, when even 
Rome could be fair to its old enemy: 

' Carthage would not have held an empire 
for six hundred years had it not been 
governed with wisdom and statecraft.’ 

Membership of the Senate tended to 
become hereditary in certain families (the 
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inscription given in page 1620, left, shows 
a man descended from two generations of 
Suffetes), but there was no definite division 
into castes or classes; any man who 
had acquired wealth could aspire to a 
place within the circle. Nor was theie as 
much jealousy of strangers as in most 
ancient states; intermarriage with for¬ 
eigners was common. 

At the same time Comparative freedom 
socially, if not from Caste distinctions 
legally, the upper 

classes tended to be definitely distinct in 
sympathy and interest from the bulk of 
the population, and violent ebullitions of 
party feeling were not uncommon, often 
leading to sharp reversals of policy and 
not infrequently gravely hampering the 
executive. For instance, it is often sup¬ 
posed that the popular party supported 
Hannibal's war policy, while the aristoc¬ 
racy favoured peace with Rome and 
throughout the Second War hampered or 
prevented the sending of reinforcements 
to him in Italy. Women and slaves, of 
course, had no political rights. 

We possess more detailed information 
of the war services than of any other side 
of the national life; yet even here how 
far we are from complete knowledge may 
be judged by the number of historians 
who have been led to misrepresent 
Carthaginian military methods. We read 
constantly that they won their battles 
by sheer weight of numbers, ' hurling 
their mercenaries on the enemy with a 
disregard for human life which no Greek 
general leading the militia of his fellow- 
citizens would have dared to exhibit.’ 
Mercenaries are not prone to sacrifice 
their lives unnecessarily. The current view 
is based no doubt on the huge number's 
which the Greek historians assign to the 
Carthaginian armies, and a moment’s 
reflection will show how little these are to 
be trusted. When one writer gives 300,000, 
another 100,000, as the strength of an 
army, our conclusion must be that no 
definite information was available and 
that both numbers are mere guesses. 
And in many instances we are able by 
a little cross-examination to show their 
impossibility. 

In 309 b.c., we read, the Carthaginians 
had 125,000 men in Sicily. The Greek 
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counterstroke was to run the gauntlet 
of the Carthaginian navy and land an 
expeditionary force in Africa ; whereupon 
the government, panic-stricken at this 
unexpected manoeuvre, recalled in all 
haste eveiy man who could be spared 
from Sicily—5,000 were sent. Clearly the 
original army was only a fraction of 
125,000. Again in 261 B.c. a Carthaginian 
force lost 3,200 killed and 4,000 prisoners, 
' the greater part of the force being 
destroyed ’; yet we are asked to believe 
that it numbered 56,000 men. 

It is probable that the land armaments 
of Carthage were never more powerful 
than at the beginning of the Second Punic 
War, when, if Sicily and 
Military strength Sardinia were lost, a far 

of the Empire more fruitful field for 
recruiting had been tem¬ 
porarily gained in Spain, and when the two 
ablest generals she ever produced had 
been for years deliberately building up 
an army for the war of revenge against 
Rome, of whose strength in the field 
they had had bitter experience. It will 
be interesting to examine the figures for 
this period in detail. 

Hannibal himself has recorded that on 
his arrival in Italy he had 26,000 men ; 
and this we may take as trustworthy. 
Going back, the ancient historians give 
him 46,000 on the Rh6ne ; we know that 
he suffered casualties while crossing the 
Alps, but a loss of 20,000 is surprisingly 
high. We are told further that he began 
his march from Spain with 102,000 men, 
of whom he sent back 11,000 to their 
homes and dropped another 11,000 on 
his lines of communication; this leaves 
So.ooo, and how this number should have 
shrunk to 46,000 at the Rh6ne is a com¬ 
plete puzzle, as he had no serious fighting 
on the way. Farther back still, we come 
to even more fantastic numbers, as that 
he brought up 150,000 to besiege.the tiny, 
town of Saguntum. Clearly his field army 
never numbered more than 60,000. Add 
that he had posted garrisons of 16,000 
men in Spain, and 20,000 in Africa, where 
there may have existed a few old terri¬ 
torial corps not included on the strength 
of his r New Army'; the total under arms 
at the beginning of the Second Punic War 
then comes to about 100,000 and we 


may well doubt whether Carthage ever 
possessed a larger army. 

In time of peace a small permanent 
force was maintained in garrison in the 
capital and elsewhere; but this was only a 
police for the preservation of public order, 
and armies were mobilised on the out¬ 
break of war and dismissed on the con¬ 
clusion of peace. The result was that the 
beginning of hostilities almost inevitably 
brought defeat to Carthage, who resembled 
modern Turkey in that she only began to 
fight when the campaign seemed lost. 

We must not forget that the Cartha¬ 
ginian government regarded war from a 
purely commercial point of view. It was 
often better business to accept defeat than 
to persist in a long and expensive struggle ; 
and hence disasters which would have 
broken the self-respect of any other nation 
left Carthage unperturbed. Only on the 
rare occasions when invaders penetrated 
into Africa did the nation bestir itself, 
and then it fought with fanatical fury ; 
when there was no issue of life or death, 
but simply a question of extending or de¬ 
fending the empire, the government mobi¬ 
lised a reasonably adequate minimum of 
troops and sent them forth. If they failed, 
it wrote off the campaign as a bad specu¬ 
lation and made peace, venting its rage on 
the defeated general, who was generally 
crucified ' pour encourager les autres,' 

Carthaginian armies then were not 
strong in number, but they contained ex¬ 
cellent material and were well organized, 
being largely composed 
of professional soldiers Set tactics of the 
of fortune. The third third century b.c. 
century b.c. resembled 
the era before Napoleon in being an age 
of professional soldiers and elaborate set 
tactics. A battle of the fifth century b.c. 
was a push of one line of heavy armed 
spearmen against another. In the fourth 
century the idea grew of strengthening 
the line at one point into a column which 
by sheer weight could smash through the 
opposing line. To prevent this, the line 
was everywhere thickened into a mass— 
the ' phalanx '—and armed with longer 
spears, like medieval pikemen; a con¬ 
flict of two such phalanxes was as com¬ 
plete a deadlock as trench warfare. Then 
came the invention of combined tactics 
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under Alexander and his successors— 
while the infantry attacked in front, the 
cavalry rode at the flank. 

The countermove for this was for the 
other side also to possess cavalry, which 
could outflank in its turn ; and then the 
expedient remained of breaking the pha¬ 
lanx by a frontal attack of 'tanks,' that 
is, elephants, supported by an ‘ artillery 
preparation' of stones and arrows from 
light-armed infantry. Like the tanks on 
the Somme, elephants were irresistible the 
first tune they were used ; but the terror 
they inspired soon evaporated, and by 
the end of a campaign they were more of 
a danger to their own side than to the 
enemy. The final solution of the tactical 
problem was due to Rome, which aban¬ 
doned the phalanx formation and broke 
up the line of battle into mobile units, 
able to beat off cavalry and elephants and 
to manoeuvre at will round the enemy. 

But, were we more fully informed, it is 
possible that to the Carthaginian generals 
Hannibal or Hamilcar should be given 
much of the credit of this innovation which 
secured to Rome the mastery of the world. 
Carthage had light troops and elephants 
in plenty and the best cavalry in the 
world ; she was lacking in infantry of the 
line who could face the Roman legions. 
In Spain, the two Carthaginian leaders 
found the material that had been wanting, 
and probably at the same time introduced 
the more flexible battle formations which 
Rome afterwards made her own. 

The army was scientifically organized 
on the model developed by Alexander the 
Great and his successors. Its personnel 
was of very varied character; probably 
almost every nation on 
Organization of the earth was represented 
Carthaginian army in the ranks, but we 
can broadly distinguish 
four main classes of troops. First, the 
Carthaginians themselves were not sub¬ 
ject to conscription, save in times of 
national peril, but generally supplied a 
force of volunteers. Warfare was not un¬ 
fashionable as a pastime with the upper 
classes, who had the custom of wearing a 
ring for every campaign they had served ; 
and most armies included a ' Sacred Band ’ 
of young nobles who formed a richly 
equipped body-guard for the general. 



NORTH AFRICAN CHIEF 
Native Africans under their own leaders—con¬ 
tingents like the Libyan and Numidian cavalry 
—were always to be found in Carthaginian armies. 
This bronze head of a native (probably Libyan) 
chief is by a Greek (early third century b.c.), 
British Museum 

They were armed with bronze round 
helmets, iron corselets and circular shields, 
spears and swords. 

Second came the ' subjects,’ drawn by 
conscription from the natives of the home 
territories, who supplied the bulk of the 
light infantry—slingers, javelin-men and 
archers. Third were the ' allies ’ drawn 
from the cities and native principalities 
which in theory were independent of 
Carthage; these native tribes would often 
have to be bribed into sending contingents, 
and thus their troops would often be in¬ 
distinguishable from the fourth class, the 
mercenaries, roving adventurers of every 
country who sold their swords for pay. 

Sardinia and the Balearic Islands gave 
more light infantry, while from Algeria 
came the famous Libyan cavalry which 
Hannibal used with fatal effect. Mounted 
on ugly little horses which were yet amaz¬ 
ingly swift and enduring, wearing no 
armour and carrying no baggage, their 
only arms a light leathern buckler, a 
dagger and a few darts, they struck terror 
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by the rapidity of their movements and 
the ferocity of then courage. Their tactics 
were to da=h at full gallop towards the 
enemy, uttering loud cries and hurling 
their darts, either creating a gap m the 
line or enticing their opponents to dash 
forward and close with them, which 
proved fatal ; for the Libyans by a feigned 
retreat would draw them out, and then 
swinging lound attack on all sides. From 
Spain came Hannibal's infantry, wearing 
white tunics with purple borders, but no 
body armour, round shields and the short 
stabbing sword which the Roman legions 
later adopted from them. 

Hannibal also enrolled numbers of 
Gauls, who rushed into battle stripped 
to the waist, carrying long oval shields 
and long broadswords; 
Categories of the brave in the charge, 
conscripted troops they were drunken in 
camp and lazy on the 
march. An arm much employed in early 
wars was the war-chariot, but this had 
disappeared by the time of Hannibal, its 
place being taken by the elephants, which 
were protected by hanging plates and 
bore archers in towers on their backs. 
The first Carthaginian elephants were 
imported from Asia, but there is reason 
to believe that they later tamed and 
employed the African variety. 

Turning to the navy, we find the same 
tendency to exaggerate Carthaginian 
power. Our old authorities represent 
Carthage as boasting that no Roman 
dared bathe in the sea but by her leave, and 
Rome as possessing not a single battle¬ 
ship and only learning how to build them 
by copying from a Carthaginian wreck 
that came ashore. There is, in fact, strong 
evidence that for years before the First 
Punic War Rome had been paying atten¬ 
tion to naval affairs; and from the begin¬ 
ning of hostilities we find her taking the 
water with fleets steadily superior to any¬ 
thing Carthage had afloat. 

At Ecnomus, the greatest sea battle 
nf °ntiquity, we read that Rome had 
-'hips with 140,000 men, Carthage 
th 150,000. Now it has been shown 
le Roman figure is made up of 
insports plus 230 fighting ships, 

1 at in the battle Carthage was 
rered; she then had not much 
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more than 200 battleships, nor is it 
likely that all were of the largest size. 
Other figures also suggest that through¬ 
out the war the maximum naval force of 
Carthage was about 200 vessels; and 
seeing that there does not appear to 
have been any lack of material, we must 
explain this limitation as due to insuffi¬ 
ciency of man-pow T er; Carthage had not 
crews available for larger fleets. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
to doubt that as seamen the Carthaginians 
were individually superior to the Roman 
crews. They maintained the old traditional 
sea tactics, outrowing and outflanking the 
enemy and then striking home with the 
ram. The Romans recognized their infeii- 
ority in this manoeuvre, and strove to 
replace skill by brute force ; they aimed 
for a steady ten per cent, superiority in 
numbers ; they ordered their vessels to 
claw on to the Carthaginians, ship for 
ship, with grappling irons and diaw- 
bridges ; and then their soldiers and their 
extra numbers gave them the victory. 
In the Second Punic War we hear little 
of the Carthaginian fleet; either the 
government failed to support Hannibal, 
or it was realized that competition with 
Rome afloat was useless. 

The First Punic War came at an age 
of Dreadnought building; the ‘ three- 
banked ’ ship of the sea empire of Athens 
had given place to vessels with five, 
seven, nine and even 
thirty or forty banks. ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ in 
These were long low the Punic Wars 
vessels built for speed 
on the lines of a destroyer; they carried 
small masts and sails, but in action these 
were stowed and the ship depended on 
the speed of its oars. Exactly how the 
‘ banks ’ of oars were arranged is a piob- 
lem; the old idea that they were rows 
of men set one above the other, each pulling 
one oar, ,has /been sharply criticised even 
for the three-banked ship and is obviously 
unthinkable for the bigger vessels, which 
probably were like medieval galleys, 
with many men pulling at long sweeps. 
The standard type for the line of battle 
was the five-banked ship, the 1 quin- 
quereme,' which carried 300 oars in its 
hold, and 120 fighting men on small 
decks fore and aft. 
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Very different from the swift war- 
galfeys were the round-boats, the Cartha¬ 
ginian commercial ships. In these cargo 
capacity, not speed, was the object and 
their lines were correspondingly broad 
and ample. They relied upon the wind, 
with perhaps a few sweeps to take them 
in or out of harbour in calms, and had 
a single mast, with a huge square sail. 
They were often of considerable size, 
capable of holding several hundred tons 
of cargo. In such craft the Carthaginians 
lumbered at four or five knots from port 
to port along the Mediterranean and 
out into the Atlantic. They were no fair- 
weather sailors, but put out at all times 
and were not afraid to lose sight of land 
and make for the open sea. When the 
Greeks still sailed by the Pleiades, the 
Carthaginians had discovered how to set 
a course by the Pole Star, a far more 
serviceable guide. These vessels and the 
warships all belonged to the city of Car¬ 
thage ; the other towns of the empire do 


not appear to have been allowed anything 
bigger than a fishing boat. 

Phoenician exploration and trade in 
the Atlantic afford a fascinating subject 
to the imagination. For about a hundred 
years the Greeks obtained a share of it 
by forming an alliance with Arganthonius, 
the native King of Tarshish, or Tartessus, 
at the southern extremity of Spain; but 
before 500 b.c. Carthage conquered 
Tartessus and barred the way to the 
Greeks, and henceforward for three 
hundred years monopolised the trade 
until she lost Spain at the end of the 
Second Punic War. During this long 
period one Greek adventurer, Pytheas, 
ran the gauntlet and came back with 
strange stories of unknown lands, only 
to be called a liar for his pains ; but 
otherwise the Carthaginian blockade of 
the Strait of Gibraltar was complete, 
and their knowledge of what lay beyond 
was jealously guarded. Terrifying accounts 
of the danger of Atlantic gales and tides 



MEDIEVAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE GREAT WARSHIPS OF CARTHAGE AND GREECE 


The rowers of the great triremes of Venice were disposed in groups of three to a bench. Every man 
had an oar, and the three oars of each group passed through the same rowlock-port, as in this 
model It is probable that the same arrangement was applied in Greek and Carthaginian triremes, 
though in the larger galleys, such as five-banked vessels (' qumqueremes ’), the reference must be to 
the number of rowers to each sweep. In any case the ' banks ’ can scarcely have been superimposed. 

From Frncatt, ' Le Tnreim' 
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were assiduously spread abroad. Once 
some Greeks tried to map the route by 
following in the wake ot a Caithaginian 
ship, whereupon the captain ran his vessel 
on the rocks rather than betray the secret 
of the channel, and for doing this he was 
richly rewarded by the government. 

The consequence of this secrecy is that 
we have little definite information about 
the Atlantic trade. It was in the main 
a quest for metals—gold from tropical 
Africa, silver from Spain, tin from Spain, 
Brittany and Cornwall; and tin was 
probably the most important item, as 
bronze, of which it is a necessary ingre¬ 
dient, played a larger part in ancient life 
than nowadays. There is little reason to 
doubt that the Phoenicians did exploit 
the deposits of Cornwall, and they prob¬ 
ably explored still farther north in the 
search for markets. Going southwards 
for gold, they may have visited the African 
coast as far as the Cameroons, and there 


is a legend that a Phoenician ship once 
circumnavigated the continent. The 
existence o'f the Canary Islands and 
Madeira was vaguely known , one story 
says they concealed their knowledge of 
Madeira, thinking it might serve as a 
refuge if they were driven from Carthage. 

On these barbarian shores trade was 
carried on by barter with infinite pre¬ 
cautions against surprise or treachery. 
The Carthaginians would land on some 
empty beach, set out their wares—glass 
beads, coloured ribbons and the like— 
light a signal fire and retire to their ships. 
Under cover of night the natives would 
approach and set opposite what they had 
to offer—gold-dust or ivory—and then 
retire in their turn. Next morning the 
Carthaginians would return ; if the ex¬ 
change proposed was satisfactory, they 
took it and sailed away; if not, they 
returned again to their ships and waited 
another twenty-four hours, and the next 



BEAD NECKLACES FROM PHOENICIAN BAZAARS 

Plioemdans carried on a brisk trade in beads, cheap trinkets and gaudy articles of paltry value with 
an the backward peoples with whom they came m contact on their wanderings. Above are three 
specimens of the bead necklaces with which they flooded the native markets and with which the 
poorer women of Carthage itself were glad to deck themselves, for men and women alike had a 
passion for jewelry and loaded themselves with trinkets of any value they could afiord, 

British Museum 
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night the natives added more gold-dust ; 
and thus the bargain was eventually 
struck. Throughout the whole tran¬ 
saction scrupulous honesty was observed, 
but neither side saw' or exchanged a 
word with the other. The Carthaginians 
had an evil name as kidnappers. 

The statements in ancient writers that 
Carthage grew rich on its commerce are 
too many and precise to be ignored. In 
the fifth century b.c. she was said to 
possess ' much gold and silver ’; in 
the second, before her destruction, a 
cai eful historian calls her ‘ the richest 
town in the world.’ Yet here again the 
facts as we know them suggest that we 
must not form too high an idea of the 
value of Carthaginian trade. 

It is a commonplace that commercial 
intercourse on any scale demands some 
medium of intercourse. By the sixth 
century b.c. the trading cities of Greece 
all possessed a coinage for this purpose. 
But Carthage never coined money till the 
very end of the fifth century, when some 
poor imitations of coins of Syracuse were 
struck to pay the mercenaries during a 
campaign in Sicily. Later the coinage 
grew terribly debased and must have 
offered endless problems of exchange. 
Further, no definite system of weights 
and measures was ever adopted, but 
several standards were in use simul¬ 
taneously. These facts are significant. 
On the other hand, Carthage must be 
credited with the invention of the bank¬ 
note ; pieces of leather stamped with 
values circulated throughout the empire. 

The Phoenicians -lost their markets in 
the eastern and richer half of the Mediter¬ 
ranean through sheer inability to compete 
with the Greeks. If they 
Limited scope kept the western half, it 
for commerce was through no improve¬ 
ment in trading methods, 
but simply because for long they were 
strong enough by military force to keep 
competitors at a distance. But in the 
areas which Carthage ear-marked for her¬ 
self, the opportunities for trade must have 
been limited. Sparsely inhabited by poor 
native tribes who provided for themselves 
the plain necessities of life, they could 
have offered at most a restricted field for 
imports of the looking-glass and trinket 



A LATE-ADOPTED CURRENCY 
Carthaginian coinage only begins in about 
410 b c.. The types owe much to Syracusan 
coinage (compare page 1380) ; but they are rough 
and debased, the top-right specimen here being 
quite exceptional. Horse, palm-tree and heads 
of Persephone are prevalent designs 
British Museum 

class, and occasionally a few more expen¬ 
sive articles to grace the court of some 
chief. Slave dealing was another source 
of profit, including an exploitation of the 
white slave traffic; in the Balearic Islands 
one trained dancing girl from Carthage 
was valued at five grown men. 

There was a large importation of goods 
from the civilized parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; but it is remarkable that while 
these foreign products have been found in 
quantities by excavators, they axe with 
scarcely any exception the cheapest and 
commonest specimens of their class. To 
give an instance, Greek vases are common, 
but almost invariably of the most paltry 
value ; there is scarcely a single specimen 
worthy to rank with the masterpieces 
which the Etruscans loved to collect, 
and which to-day are the pride of our 
museums. To judge from what excava- 
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tion has revealed, the Carthaginians were 
the sixpenny-bazaar keepers of antiquity. 
It is most reasonable to suppose that the 
wealth of the city r was mainly due to its 
impoit ot raw metals from the Atlantic ; 
and when this ceased after the Second 
Punic War Carthage probably gained more 
revenue by the agricultural development 
of its hinterland than by sea trade. Of the 
caravan trade with central Africa we know 
nothing, save that it existed. 

The age in which Carthage played its 
greatest part in the world history, the 
third century b.c., saw a great expansion 
of civilization of the European type, as 
developed in Greece and Italy. At the 
beginning of the century the conquest of 
Alexander had thrown open Egypt and 
the Orient to the new influences ; by the 
end, the western Mediterranean had been 
subjected to their control, and the way 
was open to the marvellous development 
of ordered city life which culminated in 
the Roman Empire. In this expansion 
Carthage was an alien element. 

The Carthaginians were cordially dis¬ 
liked by their contemporaries. Bearded 


Orientals in loose robes, coveied with 
gaudy trinkets, often with great rings of 
gold hanging from their nostrils, dripping 
with pei fumes, cringing and salaaming, 
they inspired disgust as much by their 
personal appearance as by their sensual 
appetites, their treacherous cruelty, their 
blood-stained religion. To the end they 
remained hucksters, in¬ 
tent on personal gain. Detects ot 
careless or incapable of Carthaginian rule 
winning the good will of 
their subjects. Yet Rome’s own record 
of imperial administration for two hundred 
years to come was to be as black as any¬ 
thing that can be said of Carthage; and 
in the evolution of civic government 
Carthage was not inferior to any of her 
contemporaries. For the long wars that 
led to her ruin Roman greed and ambi¬ 
tion must be held responsible; and her 
final destruction was an unnecessary crime. 

If we have been led to emphasise the 
real weakness of Carthaginian power, it 
only throws greater fight on the splendid 
tenacity which for so long maintained the 
desperate struggle against the greatest 
military nation of antiquity. 
And whatever may have been 
the faults inherent in the 
Carthaginian character, a race 
which produced Hamilcar and 
Hannibal is not without a 
title to our respect, just as 
its unmerited destruction will 
always claim our sympathy. 
As there was no excuse, so 
there was no reason for Rome 
to exterminate its old adver¬ 
sary. The day of Carthage 
had passed. Her old trading 
areas, in which she had pur¬ 
sued her antiquated system of 
petty peddling and jealous 
monopoly, had been thrown 
open to a more progressive 
civilization, which was des¬ 
tined not only to exploit but 
finally to incorporate the 
nations of the West. Yet we 
cannot but regret her end, re¬ 
membering that for many cen¬ 
turies she had ruled the seas 
and that she had been the 
mother of brave sons. 



ACCOMPLISHED WOMEN OF LONG AGO 


These little statuettes, of a dancing girl (right) and of a grrl 
playing a double flute, recall the existence among the Cartha¬ 
ginians of a large and profitable traffic in women. The flute 
player is a very fine and charming piece of work, definitely 
Greek. The cruder dancer is of Carthaginian workmanship. 

From * Mu$i& LavigcrU \ E. Leroux, Fans 
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PATRICIANS AND PLEBS: ROME’S 
WARRING FACTIONS 

A Phase of the Gradual Social Adjustment rvhereby 
the City on the Tiber consolidated her Power 

By H. STUART-JONES 

Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth; late Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford; Author of Classical Rome, etc. 


N the early history of Rome as recounted 
by Livy and other writers the ‘ strife 
of the orders,’ as it is called, plays a 
large part. The fathers (' patres ’) on 
the one hand, the multitude (' plebs ’) on 
the other, are represented as waging a 
perpetual struggle from the earliest years 
of the republic until the time when, more 
than two centuries later, the plebs ac¬ 
quired sovereign rights co-ordinate with 
those of the Roman State. Even after this 
date the distinction between ' patricii 1 
and ' plebeii ’ continued to subsist. 

To the former belonged certain religious 
privileges; the ancient priesthood of 
Jupiter, for example, hedged about as it 
was with taboos which must have made it 
highly irksome to the holder, and the office 
of ' Rex Sacrorum ’ (king of rites) which 
preserved a simulacrum of the monarchy, 
were reserved for them, and a form of 
sacramental marriage (‘ confarreatio ’) 
practised by patricians qualified the issue 
for these posts. In name the right of 
consulting the gods and ascertaining their 
pleasure before taking action on behalf of 
the state belonged only to the patres, 
although by a legal fiction the holders of 
all the great civil offices of state known as 
‘ patrician magistracies ’ could 1 take the 
auspices.' Only in one case did the ancient 
privilege revive, and that was when, 
owing to the failure to hold valid elections, 
the year opened with a vacancy in the 
supreme magistracy. Then ‘ the auspices 
returned to the patres,’ that is to say, to 
the patrician members of the Senate, until 
an ‘interrex’ had been appointed and 
had restored the civil magistracy. 

The patres in this narrow sense also 
went through the formality of ratifying 


in advance the acts of the people in its 
assembly. These ancient but empty 
privileges were counterbalanced by certain 
political disabilities; for the ‘ patricius 1 
could neither vote in the assemblies of the 
plebs nor be elected to its magistracies ; 
and since the tribuneship gave great 
opportunities to a lvould-be democratic 
leader, it was not unknown for a patrician 
to divest himself of his rank—as was done 
by Clodius, the enemy of Cicero—in order 
to become a candidate for this office, 

What was the origin of these distinctions 
of rank and privilege ? The Roman 
writers themselves speak with some¬ 
what uncertain voice. The constitutional 
lawyers of later times 
seem to have held the Uncertain origin 
view (in which some of the Patricians 
modem authorities have 
followed them) that the patricians 
were originally the only citizens of 
Rome in the true sense of the word. A 
jurist of Cicero’s time held that they were 
identical with the ' ingenui ’ (free-born 
Romans) of his own day; and the word 
‘patricius’ was, by an absurd derivation, 
made to mean 1 one who can point to a 
father.’ In a speech put by Livy into the 
mouth of a plebeian orator the patres are 
made to claim that they alone ‘ possess the 
institution of the family' (' gens'); and 
there was a cause celSbre in which the 
patrician gens of the Claudii claimed the 
estate of a freedman from the plebeian 
stock of the same name and endeavoured 
(we must suppose) to establish the pre¬ 
sumption that they had originally been the 
only citizens to bear the Clandian name. 

This view is hard to reconcile with that 
which our narrative sources present of the 
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AN OBSERVER OF AUSPICES 


In early Rome only the ' patres ’ could ‘ take 
the auspices, 1 that is, read auguries from the 
flight of birds before state action. Probably 
it was a native Italic custom ; above, however, 
is an Etruscan ' augur ‘ —unless, as has been 
suggested, he is merely frightening birds. 

From Wage, ' Elms U sc As Malms' 

origin of the patriciate. The legend ran 
that the founder of Rome selected the 
heads (' patres ’) of a hundred ' gentes ' to 
form his senate, and that they and their 
descendants composed the patrician body, 
which was recruited by additions made 
by later kings, such as the six ' Alban ’ 
families admitted by Tullus Hostilius on 
the fall of Alba Longa, or the hundred 
‘ junior families ’ (' minores gentes ’) 

whose heads were summoned to the Senate 
by Tarquin the Elder, Even after the 
expulsion of the kings the Claudii, who 
were said to be of Sabine stock, were 
admitted by Senate and people to the 
charmed circle. 

Moreover, there is not a hint in our 
historians that the struggle of the orders 
was one in which an alien body enforced 
a claim to citizenship in a community in 
which it had originally no part. It is also 
a noteworthy fact that, if we except 
Romulus and the Etruscan Tarquins, the 
kings of Rome bear the names of plebeian 
gentes, Pompilius, Hostilius, Marcius and 
Tullius, and that some of the hills on which 
Rome was built, such as the Oppius and 
the Caelius, are named after plebeian 


families. Finally, at least one of the 
three earliest tribes, the Titics or Titienses, 
may be connected with the plebeian gens 
of the Titii. All these facts point to the 
conclusion that the group of families 
known as patrician, in whose hands the 
government of the nascent Republic 
lay, was formed by a selective process 
within a much wider circle of gentes. 

The institution of the gens is found 
amongst all the Italic peoples, as well 
as the Etruscans. It is implied in the 
system of nomenclature common to all 
these peoples, which stands in marked 
contrast to that of the Greeks. The 
Greek, unless he belonged to one of the 
ancient families which traced its descent 
to a hero or god, and employed a patro¬ 
nymic, bore an individual name, and of 
these there was an infinite variety. In 
Italy he was known by a name chosen from 
a limited group—only about fifteen such 
are at all common among the Romans— 
but to this was added a second, adjectival 
in form, and usually ending in ‘ -ius ’ 
(Fabius, Julius, etc.), which he shared with 
a large number of persons whose relation¬ 
ship with him it would in most cases have 
been impossible to trace in historical 
times ; and these were his ' gentiles/ 

An obvious analogy suggests itself in 
the Celtic clan, and since the Latin lan¬ 
guage has certain affinities with Celtic, in 
which it differs from Greek, a similarity of 
institutions between these 
branches of the Indo- The Gens an 
European stock would Italic institution 
not surprise us; but if 
anything like the chieftainship as 
found in the Highlands or in Ireland 
existed in prehistoric Italy, it had given 
way to the more concentrated authority 
of the head of the household {' pater¬ 
familias ') in the earliest days of Rome. 
It is difficult to say whether the gens 
owned common property, more especially 
in land. In historical times the estate of 
one who died intestate and without leaving 
an heir could be claimed in the first place 
by his ' agnati,’ that is, those whose 
relationship to him by descent in the male 
line could be traced, and in default of such 
persons, by his ‘gentiles/ who were defined 
by the lawyers as those of the same name 
whose ancestry showed no taint of servile 
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origin ; and this remote F — **m*n*^ At the same time, a 

reversionary interest was close association of the 

all that the gens of later ^ g entes "witlr the soil is 

days retained. jn£%S implied in the fact that 

It has been maintained when local tribes were 

that at the time of the N^jJsMr formed at Rome, in 

first settlement of the s< ^o^ r which both individuals 

Italic peoples land was and P ro P ert y were 

held in common by the V Mu jGtif& iky registered, those outside 

gentes, the individuals Jmjfae * the city took their names 

receiving only a small ' 'ft from well known gentes, 

plot of two ' jugera ’ > J W - Jf Jj most (if not all) patn- 

(about an acre and one- xfeSkJir cian, who formed no 

third) in separate owner- doubt the leading groups 

ship under the name of ROME'S LEGENDARY RULERS of settlers in the several 

'heredium.’ This, even On these coins of the late republic are districts; and we are 

. r i -it represented three of the traditional , ,, r . 

if supplemented by a kings of Rome : Romulus, Numa and told that when the Sa- 

right to common pastur- Ancus Marcius, and the great first bine Claudii were ad¬ 
age, would not have been consul - Lucius Brutus (bottom left). m jtted to the Roman 

sufficient to support a Fmn Be,no '""’ ‘ *""■*** community they were 

growing family. Moreover, the terms allotted a tract of land across the Anio, 
used in legal transactions for the trans- as well as a burial place at the foot of 
ference of property (' mancipation ' res the Capitol. Such common burial places, 
mancipi ’) imply that the object of the in fact, remained in the possession of 
transfer can be grasped with the hand, gentes in historical times. There were 
and in conveyances a symbolical act took also ties of common worship and sacrifices 
place by which landed estate was repre- which united the members of a gens; 
sented by a clod of earth. This, however, during the siege of Rome by the Gauls, 
hardly proves more than that the forms one of the Fabii, so the story goes, passed 
of purchase and sale date back to a through the enemy's lines to the Quirinal 
period before permanent settlement and and performed the rites of his clan un- 
are, therefore, adapted to movable goods, molested. Nor is corporate action by the 

I -tr 



WHERE STOOD A LATIN CITY MORE ANCIENT THAN ROME 
According to tradition the hegemony of the Latin confederation was wrested from the old religious 
cenfa-e. Alba Longa, by the Romans under King Tullus Hostilius. The city—which was of great 
antiquity and was indeed believed to have founded Rome—was totally destroyed ; its lands were 
annexed and its people assimilated with the conquerors, six families being admitted to the patrician 
order. It lay in the Alban Hills south-east of Rome, on the site of the modern Castel Gandolfo. 

Photo, Andenon 
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PATRICIANS AND PLEBS : 


gens unknown; the Claudii and the 
Manlii forbade the use of the names 
Lucius and Marcus respectively to their 
members, because of disgraceful acts 
committed by the bearers of those names. 

Now there is no doubt whatever that 
in the historical period plebeian gentes 
existed and had the rights and functions 
described above. The leading case which 
established the exclusive claim of the 
gentiles to burial in the common tomb, 
sanctified by the private rites of the 
gens, concerned such a plebeian clan. 
And the laws of the Twelve Tables, which 
held good for patres and plebs alike, 
recognize 1 gentile ’ rights. How then are 
we to account for the exclusive privileges 
so long retained by the patricians ? 

Several modem writers have traced the 
distinction of patres and plebs to the 
difference between a conquering and a 
subjugated race. It has been suggested 
that the patricians represented the invad¬ 
ing ' Italic ' stock, the plebs the ' Ligurian ’ 
aboriginal population; others would make 
the patricians Sabine and the plebs Latin, 
while others again reverse this latter 
distinction. It has even been maintained 
that the patricians were of Etruscan race. 



FAMILY VAULT OF THE SCIPIOS 
Each Roman ' gens’ had its funerary rites and 
its private tomb. This plan of the ruined vault 
of the Scipios, patrician members of the Cornelian 
gens, is taken from the 18th century drawing by 
Piranesi, the site having suffered since. 

From Lanciani, Rums and Excavations of Ancient Rome 


None of these theories is based on con¬ 
vincing arguments. 

Mommsen suggested that the origin of 
the plebs was to be sought in the system 
of clientship. There is no doubt that in 
early Rome the great families attracted to 
themselves large bodies of 
' clients,' who placed them- Roman system 
selves under their protec- of clientage 
tion, or, as the Romans put 
it,' in fide,' a phrase which survived in use 
until later times, when the Aetolians, who 
had placed themselves under the protection 
of the ‘ good faith ' of the Roman people, 
were astonished to find that this implied 
surrender at discretion; and a law, in 
part preserved, inspired by Gaius Gracchus, 
forbids the magistrate to assign as advo¬ 
cates to provincials who prosecute a 
governor for maladministration anyone 
who is in this relation to him or whose 
ancestors have been in the same relation 
to those of the defendant. It was the 
client's duty to follow his patron to 
battle, to contribute to his ransom and 
to the dowry of his daughter, and (accord¬ 
ing to the narrative of Livy) to support 
him by his vote in the assembly, while 
the obligation of protection imposed on 
the patron was only second in sanctity 
to that of parenthood, so that in Vergil’s 
Inferno the violation of the two is men¬ 
tioned in the same breath in the line : 

pulsatusve parens vel fraus innexa clienti. 

Nor was clientage an institution peculiar 
to the Romans, as we may judge from 
the migration of the Claudii to Rome 
‘ with a huge band of clients,’ as Livy 
puts it. Its origin is traced by legend 
to the founder of Rome, who, according 
to Cicero, distributed the plebs as clients 
among the noble families; but it is, 
of course, a natural economic result 
of the settlement of powerful family- 
groups upon conquered territory. The 
relation might also arise owing to the 
manumission of slaves, who on receiving 
their freedom took the name of their 
master, who now became their ‘ patronus.’ 

But clientage will not suffice to account 
for the existence of so large and powerful 
a body as the plebs of Rome. The ' clients ’ 
were, no doubt, plebeians ; but the leaders 
of the plebeian movement were not neces- 
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sarily clients who had shaken off the ties 
which bound them to patrician families. 
Many of them were, doubtless, well-to-do 
members of the trading class, and although 
(for their own political ends) they suc¬ 
ceeded in harnessing the forces of dis¬ 
content, especially that which arose 
from the rigorous application of the severe 
Roman law of debt, their aim was to 
break down the barriers of privilege 
maintained by a limited group of families 
whose superiority they deemed artificial. 

It seems, then, best to conclude that 
the closed circle of patrician families 
was gradually formed, largely by an 
economic process, with- 
Economic causes of in a large citizen-body. 

class distinction Just as in Athens the 
' Eupatrid ’ families, in 
whom the Greek writers on Roman 
affairs found an analogy with the patri¬ 
cians, were, according to modem views, 
not the cells out of which the city 
state was built up, but close corporations 
formed in the bosom of the settled 
community, so in Rome the more powerful 
gentes created for themselves a privileged 
status under the monarchical regime, 
and when they at length succeeded in 
overthrowing it, took into their hands 
the control of the newly-fledged Republic. 
The fact that they gave their names 
to the local tribe-divisions implies that 
their possessions lay in the district 
adjacent to the city; as the territory 
of Rome was gradually extended and 
fresh elements were incorporated into 
the state the plebs naturally grew in 
numbers and importance. Its members 
were, however, excluded both from the 
supreme magistracy of the state, repre¬ 
sented since the fall of the monarchy 
by the two consuls, and from the per¬ 
manent council of the patres—the Senate. 

The traditional account of the struggle 
by which the plebs achieved its ends 
contains much that is doubtful. It was 
repugnant to constitutional lawyers of the 
Ciceronian age to admit what was the 
fact, namely, that the ancient institutions 
of Rome, based on the 'mos majorum,' 
or Customs of the Ancestors, which 
they held in perpetual veneration, had 
been transformed by the intrusion of a 
revolutionary element, and we may dis- 
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regard their attempts to gloss over the 
truth. It is not without interest, as 
illustrating the Roman method of solving 
political problems, to compare the rise 
of the plebs with analogous movements 
in more recent times. 

We find in the plebs an organized body 
external to the state which claims and 
obtains political power. It is not alto¬ 
gether fanciful to compare it in this 
respect with the Fascist organization in 
Italy and the Communist party in Russia. 
Both succeeded in making themselves 
supreme in their respective countries; 
but whereas Fascism did not alter the 
form of the constitution, an hereditary 
monarchy with an elective parliament, 
but secured the exclusive control of 
the organs of government and confirmed 
it by legislation, the Russian Communist 
party set up, first in the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets and then in the 
Federal Union of Republics of which 
that forms the nucleus, an entirely new 
system which it dominated, and winch 
it substituted for the previously existing 
fabric of government with the expressed 
object of replacing an apparatus capable 
of functioning smoothly whoever might 
be the actual holders of power by one 
which would be unworkable in any hand 
but its own. 

The Romans solved the problem in their 
own way. The sovereignty of the com¬ 
munity as a whole (' populus ') remained 
unimpaired, and the 
existing organs of the Roman solution of 
constitution continued a modern problem 
to perform their func¬ 
tions ; but the populus delegated to 
the plebs—the whole to the part—a co¬ 
ordinate power of legislation, and to the 
officials of that corporation a concurrent 
right of initiating measures binding on 
the populus. This dual system continued 
throughout the history of the Republic, 
and is reflected in the terminology of 
public acts. The assemblies of the whole 
people were named ' comitia 1 in strict 
parlance; those of the plebs were only 
‘ concilia ’ (meetings). The acts of the 
people were the only laws (’ leges ’); th'e 
plebs passed resolutions (‘ scita'), though 
these were of universal validity, and the 
patricians, though not summoned to the 
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gatherings in which they were enacted, 
were forced to obev them. 

How did this come about ? Tradition 
speaks with no doubtful voice of a sciics 
of secessions, in which the plebs withdrew 
from the community, set up its own 
organization bv tribes and elected its 
own officers (‘ tribuni ’). The last of these, 
by means of which it finally established 
its right to legislate for the people, took 
place in 287 b.c., and the facts cannot 
reasonably be questioned. The first, 
in which the tribunate -was instituted, 
is dated as early as 494 b.c., but there 
is no agreement either as to the position 
occupied by the seceders, or as to the 
number of tribunes elected. In any case, 
the full college of ten members dates 
from the middle of the century. Besides 
these officers, the plebs also appointed 
two temple wardens (' aediles ’), whose 
original function was to keep the archives 
of the corporation in the temple of Ceres. 

The immediate object of the plebs was 
to secure the common citizen against the 
arbitrary exercise of the undefined and 
almost unlimited authority 
Sacrosanctity of (‘imperium’) which was 
the Tribunate vested in the magistrates 
of the Roman people. 
With this end in view, the tribunes were 
instructed to ' furnish succour ' (' ferre 
auxilium ’) to any individual who invoked 
their aid ; and in order to give the necessary 
sanction of force to this power, the plebs 
bound itself by oath to slay anyone who 
laid hands on its officers and hindered them 
in the exercise of their duties. That this 
permanent threat of lynch law was the 
true basis on which the ‘ sacrosanctity ’ of 
the tribunes rested cannot reasonably 
be doubted; but the constitutionalists of 
later times would have it that the sanction 
was embodied in a law which enacted that 
he who offered violence to a tribune should 
be 'sacer Jovi,’ devoted to Jupiter, that 
is, as a sin-offering, or in other words an 
outlaw from the community whose slay¬ 
ing was no murder. According to some 
authorities, the aediles of the plebs were 
likewise sacrosanct. 

The next step was to secure the codifica¬ 
tion and promulgation of the law ad¬ 
ministered by the magistrates of the people. 
According to Livy the plebs resolved to 


appoint a commission for this purpose as 
early as 462 B.c., but met with bitter 
opposition on the part of the patres, and 
it was only after several years of strife 
that the ruling caste consented to the 
framing of a code. First of all, three 
envoys were sent to Greece to gather 
information concerning the laws in use 
in the Greek communities, especially those 
of Solon; and after their return the 
constitution was temporarily suspended 
and the supreme magistracy replaced by 
a Commission of Ten (' decemviri’), whose 
decisions were not subject to appeal. Its 
members were all patrician, and it carried 
out the task imposed on it within the year, 
embodying the laws in Ten Tables which 
were submitted to the people for confir¬ 
mation. But—so the story goes—a second 
board of Ten was appointed for the follow¬ 
ing year, which, though it contained two 
plebeian members, added amongst other 
laws (bringing the number of tables up 
to twelve) a provision forbidding ' conu- 
biurn’ (that is, the contractionof a marriage 
making the issue Roman citizens) between 
patricians and plebeians, and acted so 
oppressively that it was overthrown by a 
popular rising, connected in legend with 
the famous episode of Virginia; and a 
constitutional settlement took place in 
449 B.C., under the consulship of Valerius 
and Horatius, which formed a landmark 
in the early history of Rome. The new 
code came into force in the following year. 

Some modem scholars have cast doubts 
on the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, suggesting 
that the story of their 
promulgation arose from The Laws of the 
the projection into the Twelve Tables 
past of the action of 
Gnaeus Flavins, who in 304 B.c. made 
public the forms of legal procedure to 
which strict adherence was obligatory 
on all suitors. Less radical critics, laying 
stress on the fact that according to Livy 
the original tables were destroyed when 
Rome was burnt by the Gauls, believe 
that the text current in later historical 
times contained material of various dates 
and had in course of transmission been 
modernised in substance as well as in 
language. The laws were, in fact, used as 
a text-book in schools, and Cicero tells 
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us that he learnt them as a ‘ carmen 
necessarium ’—a compulsory recitation. 

This attitude of scepticism is unjusti¬ 
fiable. The mixture of highly archaic 
maxims of law with advanced provisions 
concerning, for example, marriage and 
inheritance, is remarkable, but finds its 
explanation in the circumstances under 
which the code was promulgated. What 
the plebeians demanded was the recogni¬ 
tion by the state of the customs which 
they practised, as creating valid legal 
relations, and this they succeeded in ob¬ 
taining. Where such questions did not 
arise, the legislators, with due Roman 
respect for the past, gave their sanction 
to immemorial customs such as find their 
parallels amongst all primitive peoples. 
This naturally shows itself especially in 
the field of criminal law : 

If one breaks another's limb and fails to 
come to agreement [for compensation], let 
limb be given for limb. Thou shalt not 
charm away thy neighbour's corn from his 
field. If one steals by night, and another 
kill him, he shall be deemed rightly slain. 

The man who reaped his neighbour’s com 
by night, if caught, was to be hanged ‘ as 
an otfering to Ceres.’ The use of an 
* evil song,’ which the lawyers took to 
mean a libel on a citizen’s good fame, but 
which must surely refer to ‘ black magic,’ 
was visited with the capital penalty. 

The law of debt, again, is brutal in its 
harshness. Thirty days are allowed for 
payment of a debt which a court has 
declared to be due : 

After that, he (the creditor) shall have the 
right to lay hands on him and hale him into 
court. If he shall not satisfy the claim and 
no surety be found, the creditor shall take 
him with him and bind him with thongs or 
fetters weighing fifteen pounds—no heavier, 
lighter if he will. If he will, the debtor shall 
live at his own charge. If not, he who 
keeps him bound shall give him a pound of 
meal a day ; he may give more if he will. 

The debtor remained in bondage for 
sixty days, in the course of which he 
was thrice led on market-day to the place 
of assembly, and the amount of his debt 
proclaimed, in order that a chance might 
be given him of finding sureties. ’ On 
the third market-day they (the creditors) 
shall carve him in pieces.’ That this 
startling provision means what it says 
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the Romans of later times have no doubt, 
though they add that in practice it was 
not enforced (as we may well believe), 
but that the debtor was sold * across the 
Tiber,’ since no citizen might be made a 
slave on Roman soil. 

But beside these archaic enactments 
we find in the Code the explicit recognition 
of principles adapted to the needs of a 
growing and thriving community. In the 
private law of Rome the only person 
possessing a full legal personality was the 
‘ paterfamilias ’ (see page 1644). \Ve natur¬ 
ally think of him in the first instance under 
the aspect of fatherhood. The ‘ patria 
potestas,’ of which the Romans spoke as an 
institution peculiar to themselves (though 
Caesar found some¬ 
thing like it, as he The 1 Patria Potestas ’ 
tells US, among the a Roman institution 
Gauls), suggests to us 
the ' power of life and death ’ exercised by 
the father over his descendants (for all that 
it implied see Chapter 78), which, though 
limited by custom and sentiment, survived 
throughout Roman history and was never 
abolished—a son was executed by his 
father for taking part in the conspiracy 
of Catiline, But this despotic authority 
over the members of the family was in fact 
only a means to the end which early Roman 
law and custom had in view—the preser¬ 
vation of the unity, solidarity and per¬ 
petuity of the household and its goods. 
But if the system based upon the patria 
potestas was retained by the patrician 
families, the plebs had long outgrown 
it, and the Twelve Tables recognized 
their customs. Their testamentary dis¬ 
positions took the form of a transfer of 
the ' familia ’ by a fictitious sale in which, 
the purchaser acted as an executor and 
carried out the wishes expressed by the 
testator, and the law now gave him com¬ 
plete freedom of bequest and of the 
appointment of guardians. Again, the 
release of a son from the patria potestas 
could be brought about by a thrice- 
repeated form of sale. 

The new law looked favourably on the 
emancipation of slaves, and facilitated the 
purchase of freedom by a slave on the 
death of his master. Slavery in early Rome 
was of course a very different thing from 
the ‘plantation’ system of later times. 
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when scores of thousands of barbarian 
captives taken m the great wars of conquest 
or kidnapped from the slave markets of 
the Aegean were ruthlessly worked to 
death on the great estates of Italian land- 
owners. The slave trade was as yet un¬ 
known, and the captive taken in the wars 
of Rome with her near neighbours was 
not a mere chattel, blit in a real sense 
belonged to the ‘ familia ’ and w'as admitted 
to the protection of its gods. On his 
liberation he became a Roman citizen, 
and there was, so far as we know, no 
restriction of his right in 
Early treatment private law to acquire 
of slaves property and with it the 
vote. If custom excluded 
slaves, at least in the first generation, 
from civic honours and from intermarriage 
with free-born Romans, they could found 
families which in the course of a few 
generations might win their way by the 
acquisition of fortune to a position equal 
with that of the Romans of pure descent. 

This liberal treatment of alien elements 
did not escape the notice of Greek 
observers. In a letter written towards 
the end of the third century B c. by 
Philip V, Icing of Macedon, to the town of 
Larissa in Thessaly, the king urges the 
people of that town to take example by 
the Romans and enlarge their citizen body 
by the same methods. True, in the later 
Republican period, when the character of 
the servile population was rapidly chang¬ 
ing, there was some restriction of the rights 


of those manumitted by their owners, 
especially m the matter of voting power. 

In the matter of marriage, the Code 
recognized the contract by consent 'which 
was practised by the plebeian community. 
This did not bring the woman under the 
‘ potestas ’ of her husband as did the ancient 
form (for details refer to Chapter 78), 
unless he acquired it by prescription 
(‘usus’), which could be broken by an 
absence of three nights during the year, or 
by fictitious purchase (‘ coemptio ’). Thus 
the ancient form of the patriarchal family 
to which the patricians clung had side by 
side with it another more m keeping with 
the progressive spirit of the time. 

The sumptuary laws of the Tenth Table 
(which are said to have been based on 
those of Solon) deal largely with the 
expense of funeral ceremonies, one of the 
chief luxuries on which ancient aristo¬ 
cracies expended their wealth with a view 
to demonstrating their social importance. 
The hiring of troops of mourners, the 
lavish use of unguents, the placing of 
crowns (other than such as the deceased 
had won as the reward of valour) on the 
pyre and the burying of gold (' unless,’ as 
the law quaintly adds, ‘ in the stoppings 
of teeth ') are forbidden. 

The enactments which did most to satisfy 
the claims of the plebs were those which 
guaranteed to the citizen a right of appeal 
(‘ provocatio ’) to the popular assembly 
from the sentence of a magistrate. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the first law which created 



TYPE OF THE FUNERALS RESTRICTED BY THE TEN TABLES 


One of the sumptuary enactments of the Ten Tables restricted expenditure on funerary ceremonies. 
What these ceremonies had been like, and why it wets deemed provident to curb them, maybe gathered 
from Etruscan tomb paintings, for according to a statement of Appian (probably correct) Roman 
- -stoma in these matters were derived from Etruna. In the painting above, from the Tomba delle 
-scnziom, we see athletes wrestling to the sound of the flute and an equestrian procession. 
From Paulsen, 1 Etruscan Tomb Paintings,' Clarendon Press 
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this right was also the first to be enacted 
by the people in the Year One of the 
Republic on the proposal of the first 
consul, Valerius Publico la; but this may 
be mythical. The Twelve Tables, at all 
events, made frequent mention of the 
right; Cicero tells us that they provided an 
appeal ‘ from every judgement or penalty.’ 
Moreover, they laid down that no capital 
sentence—none, that is to say, which 
affected the ‘ caput,’ or civil personality, 
of the citizen—should be pronounced 
except by the ' greatest assembly,’ which 
was the nation m arms ; and further, that 
there should be no ' privilegia ’ (i.e. Bills of 
Pains and Penalties) directed against a 
named individual. After the fall of the 
Decemvirate (which as an extra-constitu¬ 
tional body had enjoyed absolute juris¬ 
diction) the people passed a law forbidding 
the creation of any such magistracy in the 
future, and the plebs passed a similar 
resolution in its own assembly. 

It is necessary, however, to remember 
that the sphere within which the citizen 
could exercise his right was limited 
by the first milestone. 
Right of appeal Within that radius he 
and its limitations was ' at home ’; beyond 
it he was ‘ on active 
service,’ and therefore under military dis¬ 
cipline ; also, that when a dictator (of 
whom we shall speak in Chapter 62) was 
appointed, martial law was set up even 
within the walls of the city. Nor was 
there any effective sanction, save public 
opinion, for the enforcement of the law 
against a magistrate, though of course the 
' auxilium ’ of the tribune might give 
protection in an emergency. 

We embark upon a difficult question 
when we consider the steps by which 
the corporation of the plebs gained for 
its resolutions the validity of law. In 
the traditional version of the restoration 
of constitutional government in 449 b.c., 
under the consulship of Valenus and 
Horatius, mention is made of a law with 
this effect. In Livy’s words, ' since it 
was a matter of dispute in law whether 
the patricians were bound by the resolu¬ 
tions of the plebs, they passed a law 
in the assembly of the centuries, to the 
effect that ordinances made by the plebs 
in its tribes should be binding on the 
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people ; by which law a powerful weapon 
was placed at the disposal of the measures 
proposed by tnbunes.’ The statement is 
positive and unambiguous, and in fact 
we find that a law (to mention no other 
measures) was earned by a tribune, 
Canuleius, four years later permitting 
conubium between the orders, which, as 
we saw, the decemvirs had forbidden 
(see page 1648). It is therefore strange to 
find that in 339 B.c. a plebeian dictatm- 
is represented as passing a law that ‘ the 
resolutions of the plebs should be binding 
on all Roman citizens,’ and that in 287 b c. 
a final enactment, which bore the name 
of another plebeian dictatoi, Hortensius, 
settled the question once and for all. 

Modern writers have solved the problem 
in a variety of ways, the more radical critics 
being disposed to reject the earlier laws as 
apocryphal, while 

others would at- Divergent accounts of the 
tach to the earlier Constitutional Reform 

measures limiting 

conditions (such as the consent of the 
Senate or confirmation by the ' populus ’) 
which would stultify the essential feature 
of the reform. We may be reasonably 
sceptical as to the account which Livy 
gives of the constitutional settlement of 
449 b.c., which seems to be inspired by 
the desire of the jurists of a much later 
age to represent the growth of Roman 
institutions as taking place m an orderly 
manner and to obscure the revolutionary 
side of the process. For example, we are 
told that the appointment of ten tribunes 
after the suspension of the office during 
the decemvirate was made in an assembly 
of the people presided over by the Pontifex 
Maximus, who would surely have been 
the last person to perform such a function ; 
unfortunately Cicero and Livy fail to 
agree as to the name of the chief pontiff 
in question I Similarly, the lawyers are 
probably to be held responsible for a 
statute assigned to the same consuls 
protecting the inviolability of the tribunes 
by enacting that those who did violence 
to them should be devoted to Jupiter and 
their property forfeited to the temple ol 
Ceres—an attempt (as was suggested 
above) to substitute a law of the populus 
tor the oath of the plebs as the guarantee 
of sacrosanctity. 
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We are therefore tempted to regard the 
law concerning ' plebiscita ’ in the same 
light, though it may well be that the people 
now gave formal recognition to the 
existence of the corporation of the plebs 
as one capable of framing ordinances 
binding upon itself. The patres might 
well concede so much while contesting 
the validity of such ordinances so far 
as they affected themselves. We find, 
in fact, that some of the most important 
plebiscita of the following period were 
not in fact observed, especially those 
concerning the qualification for the chief 
magistracy. The plebs could not be fitted 
logically into the framework of the old 
constitution, but it was characteristic of 
the Romans to allow the old and the new 
gradually to find their 'modus vivendi,’ 
and in course of time the revolutionary 
character of the plebeian institutions 
ceased to have any practical significance. 

There remained yet one, and that 
the most important, position which the 
plebs sought to conquer—access to the 
magistracy, especially the 
The Struggle for supreme office of the 
the Consulate consulship, with the tre¬ 
mendous powers com¬ 
prised in the ' imperium,’ of which we 
shall speak later. Here the patres made 
their final stand. Rather than sur¬ 
render their exclusive right to the chief 
magistracy they resorted in most years 
to the expedient of suspending it, and 
entrusting its functions to a certain 
number (normally six) of the staff officers 
named tribuni militum, ‘ with consular 
powers ’—one of the legal fictions of 
which the Romans made such ingenious 
use to evade breaches of continuity. 

Even so, scarcely any plebeians were 
elected to this office before 400 b.c., when 
the tide began to turn, and in 399 b.c. 
the plebs secured a majority in the Col¬ 
lege. About the same time we first meet 
with the name of a plebeian among the 
senators. The minor office of the quaestor- 
ship, which could be thrown open without 
sacrifice of principle, bad already been 
held by a plebeian in 409 b.c. In seventy- 
seven years ‘ consular tribunes ’ were 
elected on fifty-one occasions, and it was 

4 until 367 b.c, that the plebs secured 
passing of a law that one of the two 


PATRICIANS AND PLEBS : 


consuls should be plebeian. The tradi¬ 
tional version is that the tribunes Licinius 
and Sextius secured the passage of the 
law by coupling with it certain measures of 
social reform, one giving relief to debtors 
by providing that interest already paid on 
borrowed money should be deducted from 
the principal and the balance rendered in 
three annual instalments, and the other 
dealing with the agrarian problem by 
limiting the right to occupy vacant public 
land and to pasture cattle and sheep 
thereon. The authenticity of this last, 
which is said to have fallen into desuetude 
and to have been re-enacted more than two 
centuries later by Tiberius Gracchus, has 
been disputed by modem critics, but 
without sufficient reason. 

In any case the name of L. Sextius 
appears in a list of consuls in the year 
366 b.c. as the ‘ first from the plebs.’ We 
hear less of him than of his colleague, C. 
Licinius Stolo, of whom the story is told 
that his wife belonged to the patrician 
house of the Fabii, and that the social 
indignities to which her mesalliance ex¬ 
posed her spurred him on to claim for his 
fellow plebeians access to the highest 
honours in the state. Whether true or 
not, the story bears witness to the fact that 
social barriers were being broken down by 
the intermarriage of patrician with ple¬ 
beian families, and that a ' liberal ’ group 
was in process of forma¬ 
tion among the patres. Intermarriage as 
To this group, no doubt, a levelling agency 
belonged the Aemilii, 

Servilii and Sulpicii, who are repre¬ 
sented in the consular lists of the six 
years which followed the Licinio-Sextian 
reforms. A reaction seems to have fol¬ 
lowed, for no member of these families 
held office during the next eighteen 
years, and in the course of that time the 
Licinian law was violated seven times 
by the election of two patrician consuls, 
a fact which tends to confirm the suggestion 
made above that during this period the 
patres still contested the validity of 
‘plebiscita.’ Nevertheless, the process by 
which their privileges were curtailed or 
abolished suffered no serious check. 

When the consulship was first thrown 
open to the plebs, some compensation was 
offered to the patricians in the creation of 
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two fresh offices, that of the praetor, whose 
duty it was to administer law to the citi¬ 
zens, and that of the so-called ' curuld ’ 
aediles, modelled on the wardens of the 
plebs. It was understood that these 
were to be reserved for patricians, and the 
praetorship was not in fact held by a 
plebeian until 337 B c.; but almost from 
the first we find the aediles taken in 
alternate years from patricians and ple¬ 
beians. In 356 b.c. one of the leading 
plebeians, C. Marcius Rutilus, became 
dictator and five years later censor. 

In 339 B.c. Pubhlius Philo, the second 
plebeian to become dictator, passed a law 
prescribing that at least one censor should 
be plebeian, as well as a measure of greater 
importance which deprived the patres, in 
the narrower sense of the term, namely, 
the patrician members of the Senate, of 
their privileges of ratifying the acts of the 
assembled people. The ' authority of the 
patres,’ as it was called, had once been 
the crowning act in the legislative process, 
signifying the approval of the leaders of the 
people and depositaries of the traditions 
which were as sacred to the Romans as the 
law. But as the plebeian element in the 
Senate grew and the patrician families 
one by one became extinct or drifted into 
obscurity, the utterance of the remnant 
lost all political significance, and it was 
now enacted that the expression of the 
patres’ approval should be given before 
the votes of the people were taken, and 
this formality continued to be observed 
even in the times of Cicero. 

It is interesting to observe, with refer¬ 
ence to the disappearance of patrician 
families, that out of 
Gradual extinction somewhat more than 

of Patricians seventy patrician gentes 
whose names are known 
to us, only twenty-four are represented 
in the lists of magistrates (so far as our 
materials enable us 'to compile them) 
in the period following the Licinio-Sextian 
reforms. Of these only six survived in 
the reign of Augustus. 

Finally, the plebs made good its claim to 
a share in those priestly offices which were 
of importance in the domain of public 
and private law. In 300 b.c,, two tri¬ 
bunes, Quintus and Gaius Ogulnius, carried 
a law increasing the number of pontiffs 
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and augurs to nine each, and providing 
that five of the former and four of the 
latter should always be plebeian. It is, 
however, noteworthy that the Board of 
Ten whose duty was to keep and when 
necessary consult the Sibylline Oracles 
(that is, to supervise the introduction of 
Greek religious cults), w T as partly plebeian 
as constituted by one of the Licmio- 
Sextian laws of 367 B.c. This was 
because it did not concern the ancient 
religion of the patrician state. The 
patrician ’ die-hards,’ as we gather from 
Livy, brought forward the old arguments 
—the ‘ auspices ’ were theirs alone ; they 
only had true gentes; lawful ‘ authority ’ 
(imperium) at home and abroad belonged 
only to them. But Decius Mns evoked 
the memory of his father, whose voluntary 
self-sacrifice had gained the victory for 
Rome in the Latin war, and the measure 
was carried by a huge majority. 

Thirteen years after the promulgation 
of the law of Quintus and Gaius Ogulnius, 
the ‘ struggle of the 
orders ’ was finally End of the Struggle 
composed by the Hor- of the Orders 
tensian law, passed in 
consequence of the last ' secession ’ of the 
plebs, which made that body a second 
sovereign. Rome had solved her problem 
without the bloody strife of faction 
which so many Greek cities were unable 
to avoid; the pages of her history are 
not stained with such episodes as the 
massacre of Corcyra which moved Thucy¬ 
dides to write the terrible indictment 
of his countrymen which we read in his 
third book. There was never a body 
of exiles plotting to re-enter their native 
city with foreign aid and to drive their 
opponents in turn into banishment. To 
patrician and plebeian alike the public 
cause (‘ res publica') came first. 

Rome had become in form a democracy, 
if by that we mean a state in which (at 
any rate in theory) ‘ that which concerns 
all is decided by all ’ and in which equality 
of rights has taken the place of exclusive 
privilege. But equality of rights does not 
bring with it equality of opportunities, 
and the liberation of new forces was bound 
to raise fresh and more difficult problems 
of adjustment. The failure to solve them 


involved the fall of the Republic. 
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CARTHAGE’S GREATEST SON AND ROME’S MOST FORMIDABLE FOE 
Hannibal (c, 246-183 e c.), son of Hamilcar Barca, devoted his life to wreaking vengeance on Rome 
for her implacable hostility to Carthage. Although his life purpose was ultimately defeated, the 
failure has left his glory undimmed, and as a military genius—a master both of strategy and of 
tactics and a commander with magnetic personality—he ranks with Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon. This bust, probably an idealised portrait, was found at Capua. 

Naples Museum; photo, Ahnan 
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HISTORY’S MOST GLORIOUS 
FAILURE 

Study of Hannibal his Character and Strategy 
as revealed in the Epic Struggle with Rome 

By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 

Author of A Greater than Napoleon—Scipio Afncanus, Great Captains Unveiled, etc 


D t is the year 238 b.c. Before the altar 
of Baal-Moloch m the city of Carthage 
stands the great general Hamilcar 
Barca, offering sacrifice for the success 
of the expedition which he is about to lead 
into Spain by way of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Few who watch him have any insight into 
the ultimate motive, stupendous in idea 
and in consequence, which is driving him 
into this self-imposed exile. Perhaps its 
significance is revealed, by instinct, most 
to the nine-year-old boy who stands near 
him, a boy whose features tell the rela¬ 
tionship of the two by a similarity rare 
even between father and son. 

For Hannibal—the ‘ Grace of Baal ’— 
had been bom in the later years of the 
First Punic War, when Hamilcar was 
about to begin that heroic guerrilla 
struggle in which, during six years, he 
strove to preserve Sicily from the Romans, 
only to be thwarted by lack of support from 
war-weary Carthage. Hannibal’s early 
childhood had been filled with impres¬ 
sions of mingled pride and shame—with 
the epic glory of his father’s fight against 
odds which alone brightened with honour 
the gloom of material losses, with the 
bitterness which springs from undeserved 
defeat, and with the sense that military 
genius had disclosed a potential counter¬ 
poise to the traditional sea supremacy 
which Carthage had forfeited. 

At the end of the ceremony, Hamilcar 
called his young son forward and, out of 
earshot of the other worshippers, asked 
him whether he would like to accompany 
the expedition to Spain. At Hannibal's 
eager assent, his father led him up to the 
altar and, making him lay his hand upon 
the sacrifice, bade him swear an oath of 
lifelong enmity to Rome. Then, their 


blood tie reinforced by a blood oath of still 
deeper significance, the two prepared to 
set out from a mother city which the father 
was never to see again, the son only after 
thirty-six years And the blood of that 
sacrifice was the symbol of the blood of 
hundreds of thousands which was to be 
poured out in the vain fulfilment of that 
oath. To understand it, the Old Testa¬ 
ment is a better guide than the classics, for 
these men were of a Semitic race, strange 
blend of the spiritual and material, and the 
binding force of a Semitic oath is portrayed 
in many passages, of terrible sublimity, in 
the Old Testament. Racial, too, was the 
tenacity of purpose, the patient imper¬ 
sonal pursuit of vengeance, carried to a 
pitch and prolonged to a span without 
match in the history of man. 

Twenty years have passed. The scene 
has changed to the ramparts of Italy, those 
towering Alpine battlements which, seen 
from Turin, seem to fall 
sheer to the rich plain Hannibal crosses 
of the Po, which they the Alps 
protect. On a wide hare 
platform between two peaks, a stage 
raised by nature—probably the Col du 
Clapier—is assembled a horde as awe¬ 
inspiring as their setting. Faces wolfish 
from hunger and pinched from cold, ragged 
dress and variety of equipment, may give 
them a tatterdemalion air, accentuated 
by their mixture of races—Spanish and 
African foot, Numidian cavalry on their 
desert-bred horses, Balearic slingers and 
a sprinkling of fair-skinned Gauls. But 
their very assortment appears to symbol¬ 
ise the threatened racial encirclement of 
Rome, and the presence of such an army in 
such a situation, poised above the plains of 
Italy, adds to their terrifying appearance. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF TRASIMENE 
The road passing north of Lake Trasimene is hemmed between 
the hills and the shore Hannibal blocked the exit on the east 
and posted troops in ambush in the hills ; when the Romans 
had entered from the west his Numidian cavalry swept down 
behind them, and they were in a complete trap. 


With dramatic instinct, 

Hannibal summons Ins men 
together, and points to the 
view unfurled beneath them 
—m that clear atmosphere, 
as mountain climbers know, 
it would seem hut a few 
steps down. ‘A battle, per¬ 
haps two,’ and Rome, the 
goal, would be in their grasp. 

The scene signifies not only 
the imagination which, 
coupled with vengeance, was 
the great driving force of 
Hannibal, but also his use 
of it as a moral tonic to his 
men, one of the secrets of his 
extraordinary power in weld¬ 
ing this cosmopolitan collec¬ 
tion of mercenaries into a matchless tool for 
his genius. For him the view symbolised 
Rome beneath him, for them it symbolised 
a limitless vista of booty; but his own 
imagination could also evoke a response 
from theirs to the grandeur of sharing in 
such a venture and playing for such 
colossal stakes. 

What a gamble it was ! Those who saw 
the view were little more than half the 
number who, crossing first the Pyrenees 
and then the Rhone, had begun that 
arduous climb up the 

Awful difficulties western slopes of the 

of the March Alps. Difficult as had 
been the passage of the 

precipitous and roadless gorges for an 

army—with all its horses, pack-animals 
and elephants—the obstacles of nature 
were, less than the obstacles of men. For, 
as the snake-like column dragged its end¬ 
less tail round mountain spurs and along 
the face of precipices, it was repeatedly 
assailed by the mountain tribes. And now 
the descent, if unopposed, had to overcome 
the treachery of snow and ice; in one place 
Hannibal had to halt his half-frozen and 
half-starved men and beasts for three 
days while a road was made for the 
elephants. What power of leadership 
must have radiated from this young man 
of twenty-nine to carry his heterogeneous 
army of mercenaries so far from their 
homes, to make them dare such perils 
when their blood was chilled and their 
minds oppressed by the unknown—not 


least in physical conditions so strange to 
men accustomed to the genial southern 
warmth of Africa and Spain. When they 
at last stood on the plains of Italy, they 
mustered only 20,000 foot and 6,000 horse 
—a mere handful to invade a state which, 
fighting on its own ground, had a quarter 
of a million men listed for service among 
its citizens and allies, and thrice that 
number capable of bearing arms. 

Yet, if the physical odds were so 
heavily with Rome, Hannibal had a 
counterpoise which has been too often 
under-rated by historians. For he pitted 
his military genius against commanders 
who knew only the drill but not the art 
of war—scorning it as Punic deceit—and 
he brought a superbly-trained professional 
army against short-service citizen levies. 
That he ultimately failed in a trial of 
quality against quantity where Alexander 
had succeeded was because he had to 
meet Romans, not Persians, men who 
stiffened instead of dissolving under 
pressure, and because he gave them time 
to leam the art of war and so balance the 
deficit of quality. 

Two years later. It is the evening of 
Cannae. The victim lies prone beneath 
the sword, stretched helpless to all appear¬ 
ance on the altar, awaiting the consumma¬ 
tion of the sacrifice. Yet the blade does 
not fall. Why ? That is still an enigma. 

Since Hannibal entered Italy he has 
defeated the Roman armies in three great 
battles. First at the Trebia, where he had 
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not only drawn the enemy to battle break- 
fastless on a bitter winter day, but had 
hidden a picked body of troops in the 
sunken bed of a stream—to emerge and 
strike the Romans in the rear when they 
were spent from hunger and the strain of 
resisting the direct attack, and the more 
vulnerable because of the rout of their 
cavalry. Then at Lake Trasimenus 
in the spring of 217 B.c.; here, after 
slipping past the army of Flaminius, 
which blocked the road to Rome, he 
prepared for his pursuers an ambush 
which, in art and scope, has no match 
in history. Concealing his troops over¬ 
night on the hills which bordered the lake, 
he waited until the Roman army, in hot 
pursuit, was pressing along the lake shore 
in the early morning, and then at a signal 
his troops, sweeping down from the mist- 
wreathed slopes, blocked both ends of 
the defile—as a prelude to a battle that, 
morally and mentally won before it began, 
became a massacre. 

The road to Rome lay open to Hannibal, 
with barely a hundred miles to go, and 
with no formed army at hand to oppose 
him. But instead of marching south he 
turned east towards the Adriatic shore, 
ravaging the country, giving his men their 
fill of booty and putting to the sword all 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms. 
Some discount this story because it 
comes, like all we know of Hannibal, from 


racial enemies; yet they relate many 
instances of his chivalry and the very fact 
that they contrast this action with that 
of Pyrrhus, the last overseas invader, 
suggests its authenticity. If true, it not 
only shows us Hannibal slaking his 
thirst for vengeance—he was still youthful 
enough to find satisfaction in such physical 
retribution—but perhaps yields a clue to 
a deeper problem, his turning aside from 
the goal. For this the military reason often 
advanced is that his army, essentially 
equipped for mobile warfare—like an 
athlete stripped for a race—had no siege 
train. It may be true, for although there 
is no direct proof the repulse of his 
attempt to take Spoletum in passing is 
perhaps indirect evidence. 

But beyond this there would seem to 
be a political reason—which, incident¬ 
ally, casts doubt on 
the Roman account Propaganda to win 

of the massacre and the Italian states 

rapine that attended 
Hannibal's march. Since crossing the 
Alps he had conducted a ceaseless and 
subtle propaganda, its keynote that ' he 
was not come to fight against Italians, 
but on behalf of Italians against Rome.' 
Consistently he had released without 
ransom all prisoners who were not Romans, 
seeking thus to detach from Rome her 
allies. With his first military successes 
many of the Gallic tribes north of the Po 



LAKE TRASIMENUS, WHERE HANNIBAL DESTROYED A ROMAN ARMY 
When in 217 B.c. Hannibal advanced towards Rome, having broken all resistance north of the Apen¬ 
nines, he first avoided the mam Roman army under the consul Caius Flaminius, and then forced it to 
engage on the shores of the ' Trasimene Lake ’ (modern Lago Trasuneno) Hannibal’s choice of 
position enabled the Carthaginians to win a sweeping victory, since the greater part of Flanumus's 
forces was trapped between the lake and the hills and cut to pieces, only the vanguard escaping. 
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had come over to his banner, but he had 
still to gam the alliance of the Italian 
states. It is well to remember that, if his 
route from Trasimenus took him away from 
Rome, it took him towards his allies. His 
army was a mercenary coalition and he 
now aimed to expand and secure it 
through the achievement of a political 
coalition—his policy that of the racial 
encirclement of Rome 

But as, beyond the military reason, we 
found a political reason, so beyond the 
political was there perhaps a spiritual 
reason ? This matter, however, may more 
suitably be treated when we have exam¬ 
ined Hannibal’s subsequent movements. 
Granted a respite after Trasimenus, the 
Romans, now awake to the imminence 
of the menace, appointed a Dictator, 
Fabius, who adopted a strategy hence¬ 
forth to be linked with his name for all 
time, a strategy of wearing down the 
enemy’s strength by avoiding battle. 
Time was on his side. Dogging Hannibal’s 
footsteps persistently, keeping to the 
hills where Hannibal could not bring his 
cavalry superiority into play, cutting off 
stragglers and foraging par¬ 
ties, he remained an elusive 
shadow on the horizon, dim¬ 
ming the glory of Hannibal’s 
triumphal progress. Thus 
Fabius, by his very presence 
and immunity from defeat, 
thwarted Hannibal’s moral 
suasion over the minds of the 
Italian allies. To check them 
from joining Hannibal was a 
far greater result than that, 
more commonly acclaimed by 
historians, of giving Rome 
breathing space—for Hannibal 
himself allowed this to Rome. 

Attrition strategy, however, 
is not only a blunt but a two- 
edged weapon, and is apt to 
injure those who wield it 
through the moral depression 
and strain which it involves. 

When, after six months, the 
tenure of Fabius expired, 

Rome was almost compelled 
by the devastation of the lands 
ot her allies to relieve the 
strain by a reversion to direct 


action. If the instinct was right, the 
execution was faulty, and the new consuls 
allowed themselves to be drawn to battle 
on the cavalry arena afforded by the 
coastal plain of the Adriatic. Here, on 
the field of Cannae, the greatest host 
Rome had ever brought into action— 
eight legions instead of the two of the 
usual consular army—was annihilated by 
Hannibal’s art, particularly the skill with 
which he played his cavalry ‘ trump.’ 

As usual, the infantry were in the 
centre, the cavalry on the flanks, but the 
actual disposition was unconventional. 
For Hannibal pushed forward the Gauls 
and Spaniards who formed the centre of 
the infantry line, while holding back his 
African foot, posted at each end of the 
line. Thus the Gauls and Spaniards 
formed a natural magnet for the Roman 
infantry and were, as intended, forced 
back and back, so that what had been 
a line bulging outwards became a line 
bulging inwards. Flushed with their 
success and eager to break through the 
enemy centre, the Roman legionaries 
crowded into the bulge and the press 



DISPOSITION OF THE FORCES AT CANNAE 
The description in Livy leaves little doubt as to the mam 
course ol the battle, but the exact terrain is uncertain accord¬ 
ing to many authorities it was fought on the opposite (south) 
bank of the River Aufidus The outstanding Fact is the skill 
with 'which Hannibal tempted the Romans into his sagging line. 
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grew ever denser, until they could scarcely 
use their weapons. Thinking that they 
were pushing in the Carthaginian front, 
they were actually pushing themselves 
into a Carthaginian sack. For at this 
juncture Hannibal's African veterans 
wheeled inwards from both sides, and 
automatically took the thick press of the 
Romans in flank. 

Meanwhile, the powerful assault of 
Hannibal’s heavy cavalry on the left had 
broken the opposing cavalry on that wing 
and, sweeping round the 
Crushing Roman Roman rear, had dis- 
defeat at Cannae persed the cavalry on 
the other wing, who had 
been held in play by the elusive Nu- 
midian horse. Leaving the pursuit to 
the Numidians, the heavy cavalry had 
then delivered the coup de grace by 
bursting on the rear of the Roman foot, 
already surrounded on three sides and 
too tightly jammed to offer effective 
resistance. Thenceforward it was but a 
massacre. 

That evening Maharbal, commander of 
the Numidian cavalry, urged an instant 
advance on Rome. According to Livy 
he declared: ' Send me on with the 

cavalry, follow on yourself, and in five 
days you shall feast in triumph in the 
Capitol.’ Hannibal replied that he must 
take time for reflection, whereupon 
Maharbal bitterly exclaimed : ‘You know 
how to win a victory, Hannibal, but not 
how to use one.’ 

If the truth of the remark be uncertain, 
there can be no denying that the oppor¬ 
tunity offered itself. When the rumours 
of disaster reached Rome, there was panic 
among the people, if not among the 
Senate—but for its prompt and resolute 
action masses of the inhabitants would 
have fled the city. For the dread advance 
guard of Hannibal was expected hourly. 

Why in this hour of supreme triumph 
does he abstain from attempting the 
consummation P His next efforts are 
directed to breaking up the Italian con¬ 
federation, and the reward of his victory 
at Cannae comes in the first secessions 
of these states. His political object is 
clearly to continue building up a coalition 
against Rome. But why do this when 
Rome is stripped of her defenders, and 
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her allies, if they have not deserted her, 
are temporarily paralysed ? An advance 
on Rome is not only the direct way to 
gain Rome, but the best and quickest 
way to hasten the secession of her Italian 
allies, for the news that Hannibal is at 
the gates of Rome, after destroying her 
army, will discourage any idea of inter¬ 
vention to avert her impending doom. 

There must surely be a deeper ex¬ 
planation than any yet offered. What 
is the mainspring of Hannibal's whole 
career and campaigns ? It is vengeance -- 
Semitic vengeance, conceived on a scale 
and with a majesty of design far removed 
from a crude vendetta. Yet vengeance is 
a primitive instinct, and the fact that it 
is the governing motive of a great mind 
does not affect its nature, only its mode of 
execution. When primitive man takes 
revenge he does not dispatch the object 
of his hatred quickly, but prolongs the 
sufferings in order, by slow sips, to obtain 
the full flavour of the satisfaction of his 
instinct. The victim must not only pav 
for his misdeeds, but must know that he 
is paying. Let us apply our knowledge 
of this primitive instinct to the study 
of Hannibal’s mind. 

To sweep down from the Alps and over¬ 
whelm Rome in a swift, Homeric conflict 
would enable the defeated to fall fighting 
in a blaze of glory. But 
if Rome's armies could Hannibal’s dream 
be one by one destroyed, of epic vengeance 
her allies turned to spurn 
her, the fruits of her years of conquest 
gradually plucked from her, while she in 
pitiable weakness, and in the sight of all 
who had long feared her, awaited the 
inevitable end—what an epic vengeance ! 

Five years pass. Hannibal is riding up 
to the walls of Rome itself, leisurely 
surveying the city which has been his 
magnet since he took the vow of eternal 
enmity in Carthage twenty-seven years 
before. His coming has been announced 
by a flood of terror-stricken refugees from 
all the countryside and by the fiery beacons 
of hamlets given up to the flames. Within 
the walls there is the same panic, the same 
lamentations of women, as on the morrow 
of Cannae. But the Senate is equally 
resolute and far less moved. And Hanni¬ 
bal himself lets his eyes rest on the city, 
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not with the satisfied look of one who holds 
the prize in his hand, but with the wistful 
glance of him who makes a supreme act 
of renunciation. He casts his spear over 
the walls—symbol of defiance but also of 
futility—and a few days later turns his 
back on Rome itself, for ever. 

After Cannae, many Italian cities had 
come over to him, led by Capua, the nearest 
rival of Rome in size and riches. From 
Capua south down the shin to the toe of 
Italy most of the land acknowledged his 
leadership. But, even here, numerous 
Latin colonies or Roman garrisons held 
out, and the heel as well as all the upper 
part of the leg of Italy was unshakably 
solid in fidelity to Rome. While the 
respite after Cannae enabled Rome to 
raise fresh levies to replace her lost legions, 
Hannibal’s new allies accepted his help 
rather than tendered him theirs. And his 


help was soon needed, for although the 
Romans were too wary to risk another 
pitched battle, four armies kept watch 
on him, harassing his detachments and 
confederates, as well as giving both 
moral and timely material aid to the 
fortresses which he threatened. 

More ominous still, the Roman generals 
were learning the art of war from their 
master, and some of his pupils, Marcellus 
particularly, began to score points in these 
desultory exchanges. In 213 B.C., while 
Hannibal was away in the south besieg¬ 
ing Tarentum, the Romans laid siege to 
Capua, and although Hannibal relieved it 
once, the Romans lured him away by a 
threat elsewhere and promptly returned 
to the siege. Their entrenched lines of 
circumvallation were soon so strong that 
a fresh and direct attempt at relief by 
Hannibal failed, and it was in a calculating 



ITINERARY OF HANNIBAL’S 17 YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING AGAINST ROME 
Altec capturing S.igunLum m 219 B c. Hannibal crossed the Pyrenees and marched along the south 
coast of Gaul, and turning inland at the Rhone crossed the Alps, Successive victories on the Ticmus 
and the Trebia, at Lake Trasimene and Cannae fallowed, alter winch he established himself at Capua. 
Thereafter he traversed Italy in all directions, and after the defeat of Hasdnibal on the Metaurus in 
107 b c , maintained himself in the peninsula of Bruttium until 203, when he was recalled to Africa. 
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but desperate effort at indirect relief that, 
in 2ii b.c., he marched on Rome. But the 
opposing generals, both before Capua and 
in Rome, were not deceived by this 
strategic bluff, and, maintaining the siege, 
detached only a small part of the besieging 
force as a stiffening to the ample new 
levies in Rome. 

In an age when the strategic art was still 
far behind the tactical, which Hannibal 
himself had raised to the highest level in 
all history, this far-reaching manoeuvre 
of his was a landmark in the evolution of 
strategy, and the very fact that it failed 
of its purpose testified not merely to that 
supreme level-headedness which was the 
hall-mark of the Romans, but also to the 
progress of their military education. 

Soon, one of them, graduating in the 
Hannibalic school of war, was to retort by 
a stroke of strategy more original than any 
Hannibal had tried. After 
Carthage fails Capua had fallen—to be 
to lend support made an awful warning 
against desertion of Rome— 
Hannibal’s sole hope lay in support from 
his own people. Carthage had sent him 
only the most meagre reinforcements, 
although, strangely enough, she had been 
liberal in furnishing troops for Spain and 
even for Sicily. She was a ' nation of 
tradesmen,’ and while she could appreciate 
the value of war as a means to new markets 
or resources, she had no thirst either for 
empire or revenge, except as a by-product. 
Moreover, she was divided by faction, and 
there was a powerful' peace party ’ whose 
policy was dictated as much by a personal 
feud with the Barcine party as by distrust 
of their ' imperialistic ’ designs. When 
Hannibal sent a message by Mago for 
reinforcements, his opponents turned his 
words as an argument against his request : 

' I have slain the armies of the enemy ; 
send me soldiers.' What else would you 
ask if you had been conquered ? ' I have 
captured two of the enemy’s camps full of 
booty and provisions ; supply me with corn 
and money.’ What else would you ask if 
you had been, plundered and stripped of 
your own camp ? 

Thus, they excused themselves for 
withholding the men and supplies which 
might have sealed the fate of Rome and 
averted their own. The Romans were 


right to term it the Hannibalic war rather 
than the Second Punic War—for it was a 
duel between a man and a nation. 

In default of direct support from home, 
Hannibal’s remaining hope lay in reinforce¬ 
ments from his Spanish base. But here 
the Romans intervened. No diversion 
was ever better justified, 
whatever the apparent Scipio Afncanus 
breach of the principle of to the Rescue 
concentration, than the 
action of Rome in maintaining large 
armies in Spain -while she was fighting for 
her life on her own soil. The brothers 
Publius and Gnaeus Scipio were successful 
during the crucial years in keeping the 
Carthaginians so fully occupied in Spain 
that it was out of the question to send 
troops to Hannibal in Italy. True, in 
212 b.c., the year before Capua fell, the 
Scipios were defeated and killed. This 
' was perhaps the darkest hour for Rome 
since Cannae, for in Italy she and her 
allies were feeling acutely the strain of 
the incessant struggle. But the twenty- 
four years old son of Publius Scipio, who 
had distinguished himself in preserving 
the remnants of the Roman army after 
Cannae, volunteered, when his seniors held 
back, to take the command in Spain. 

By a brilliant march and a ' coup de 
main,' he seized Cartagena, the main Car¬ 
thaginian base in Spain, under the noses 
of three hostile armies, and thus debarred 
them from transporting reinforcements to 
Italy by the direct and comparatively 
simple sea route. But although he was 
too weak to prevent Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s 
brother, from leaving Spain next year by 
the land route, it was with such a small 
fragment of the Carthaginian forces that 
Hasdrubal had to tarry in Gaul to recruit 
and reorganize, losing two vital years 
before he at last pushed on into Italy, in 
207 B c. By then Hannibal's situation had 
changed for the worse, and though still 
undefeatable, he was gradually being 
hemmed into an ever narrowing area in 
the south of Italy, like a lion in the bush 
by the encircling beaters. 

Hannibal is in camp at Canusium, a few 
miles from the battlefields of Cannae. 
Facing him is the camp of the army under 
the consul Nero. Hannibal’s outposts see 
a party emerge from the Roman camp; 
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as they come closer they aie seen to be 
prisoners, chained and under escort, a 
little closer and they are recognized as 
Africans Then one of the escort advances 
and throws a human head on the ground 
before returning Curious as to the sig¬ 
nificance of this by-play, the Carthaginian 
outposts pick up the head and take it to 
Hannibal—who recognizes the marred 
features as those of his brother It is 
the first news that he has had that Has- 
drabal was even m Italy, and a cruel re¬ 
payment of the honours he had always 
paid to his own fallen antagonists Soon 
two of the captives, released for the pur¬ 
pose, arrive to give him a full account 
of the disaster 

The messengers sent by Hasdrubal to tell 
Hannibal of his arrival in Italy, and of his 
plans, had traversed the whole length of 
Italy safely, only to miss Hannibal, owing 
to onf> of his frequent changes of position, 
and fall into the hands of Nero. Thereupon 
Nero nau resolved upon a bold cast, and 
leaving part of his force still facing Hanni¬ 
bal, had gone north by forced marches 
to join the other consul in a concentrated 
blow against Hasdrubal In seven days 


and nights he covered some 250 miles, 
defeating Hasdrubal at the Metaurus by a 
brilliantly conceived and executed trans¬ 
fer of force from one flank to another—and 
marched hack quicker than he had come, 
so that he was again with his whole army 
facing Hannibal a fortnight after he had 
silently slipped away 

Hannibal, recognizing that his last hope 
of conquest has vanished, quits the scene 
of his supreme tnumph nine years before, 
and falls back to Bruttium, the toe of 
Italy, there to stand at bay for another 
five years He has been outwitted at 
last by men who were tiros m strategy 
nine years before, masked by a shadow 
while his opponent was carrying out a 
strategic manoeuvre more far-reachmg 
than any he has ever conceived—one un¬ 
surpassed for two thousand years—and 
made possible by the mobility of the highly 
trained Roman armies which Hannibal s 
campaigns had converted from citizen 
levies into expert professional troops. 
Only when he is present are the Roman 
arms still powerless For sixteen years he 
has marched and countermai ched m a 
hostile country, supported only by his 



LINEAMENTS OF SCIPIO AFRICANUS, THE VICTOR OF ZAMA 
None of the extant portrait busts of Publius Cornelius Scipio Afncanus ‘ the Elder ’ is known to have 
been made during his life , but a considerable number are accepted as authentic likenesses of this 
great Roman general The best are a marble bust in the Capitolme Museum and a dark green basalt 
bust, shown here full face and in profile, now m the Palazzo Rospighosi, in Rome It was found at 
Lyternum, near Cumae, his native country seat, where Scipio spent the last years of his life. 

From Bernoulli, Romiscke Ikonographie 
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own exertions, yet making 
the war support itself— 
a feat without parallel in 
history. To have held his 
mercenary and heterogene¬ 
ous band together through 
the perils of the Alps and 
the march into the heart 
of Italy was remarkable ; 
but as a testimony to the 
unique force of his leader- 
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A TAME ELEPHANT 


tions against Hannibal. 
They argued, with the 
obstinacy of orthodoxy, 
that it was essential to 
concentrate all efforts 
against the main armed 
forces of the enemy—in 
Italy. Scipio preferred the 
more original strategy of 
manoeuvring against tire 


unique force of his leader- Tlie Car thaginians probably enemy’s rear. Annoymd at 
, , u . . learned the employment of Indian „ . . , 

ship m war it was nothing elephants in war from Pyrrhus ; Scipio s presumption, his 
compared with the manner later they used the African va- senatorial opponents not 
in which he held their nety, which seems to be figured only sought to deprive hint 

J __ on this Carthaginian relief. , * ° , . 


devotion, so that none 
offered to betray or desert him, through 
fourteen years of fading fortune. And 
he quitted the land without molestation, 
the Roman armies daring no more than 
to follow him down to the shore at a 
respectful distance. 


s 'of command on a trumped 

up charge, but, foiled in this, took care 
to give him as little effective support as 
Carthage had given to his rival. 

With two disgraced legions and a few 
thousand volunteers Scipio sailed from 
Sicily and confounded the prophets of 


Hannibal’s vigil of revenge in Italy was gloom by making good his hold on African 


ended by an urgent recall to Africa to 
save Carthage from the rising star of 
Scipio. For Scipio, after conquering 
Spain and destroying there the whole 
fabric of Carthaginian dominion which 
Hamilcar had woven, had carried the 
war into Africa, defying the military 
wiseacres of the Senate who were still 
carrying on cautious and ineffective opera- 


soil. With prudence balancing audacity, 
he first sought to secure a base and to weld 
his troops into a fighting force. Then he 
moved, shattered the field armies of Car¬ 
thage and her African allies, and, before 
Hannibal could return, forced Carthage to 
sue for peace. But the news that Hannibal 
had landed encouraged Carthage to break 
the truce, and Scipio’s position, isolated 



SYMBOL OF CARTHAGE MILITANT 


Only the Carthaginians ever succeeded in break¬ 
ing in the African elephant, a much more savage 
and intractable beast than the Asiatic species. 
As shown by its pointed ears, it is an African, 
elephant that appears on this (enlarged) coin. 

British Museum 


on foreign soil, looked as black as his 
opponents at home could wish. 

By what was a masterly strategic move, 
however, he tilted the scales in his favour. 
Instead of falling back along the coast to 
his base, he advanced inland up the 
Bagradas Valley—a move which appar¬ 
ently isolated him still more. Actually, 
however, by this menace to the mam 
source of supply for Carthage he com¬ 
pelled Hannibal to follow him to a battle¬ 
ground of his own choosing and, what 
was more, towards the Numidian re¬ 
inforcements which were expected from 
his own recently won-over allies. 

The shadows are lengthening on the 
battlefield of Zama—in the year 202 B.c. 
From behind a rampart of corpses ad¬ 
vances a line of Roman legionaries, 
unexpectedly thin if also unexpectedly 
long, treading carefully to avoid slipping 
on the blood-soaked ground. Hannibal 
has been awaiting this moment all the 
long day of fighting. His ‘ Old Guard ’ 
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PHASES OF THE BATTLE OF ZAMA 
Scipio arranged his army in the usual Roman order but left 
wide lanes between the companies, down which the elephants 
with which Hannibal opened the battle charged without doing 
much damage (i). On the wings the Roman cavalry put the 
Carthaginian horse to flight and then returning ’ attacked 
Hannibal’s infantry in rear and caused a general rout (2) 


of 24,000 veterans from Italy 
has been held well back in 
reserve, immobile and fretting 
while the battle raged before 
their eyes. They have seen 
the thunderous charge of the 
elephants nullified by Scipio’s 
originality in leaving lanes be¬ 
tween his cohorts down which 
the maddened beasts had 
taken the line of least resist¬ 
ance to themselves—and least 
damage to the Romans. They 
have caught glimpses through 
the dust clouds of the swirl of 
the cavalry 7 fight on the wings, 
which has ended unfavourably 7 
to them, but also in the dis¬ 
appearance of both pursuers 
and pursued. They have 
stood and watched their first 
two infantry lines, composed 
of Gallic mercenaries and 
home levies, shattered and dis¬ 
persed after a fierce struggle. 

But the victors must surely 7 have suffered 
severely 7 and become disordered—their 
own chance would come for the decisive 
counterstroke. To their disgust, however, 
they see that Scipio has had the impudence 
under their very noses not only to reor¬ 
ganize but to change his dispositions, 
securely screened by the rampart of 
bodies, and in the knowledge that his 
opponents dared not risk disarranging 
their close-ranked formation by an advance 
over such corpse-littered ground. The 
Hannibalic host is still more astonished 
to see that Scipio is deploying his rear 
lines on the flanks of his first line. Surely 
he is mad to stake a single thin line against 
their deep mass, even though it gives 
him the momentary advantage of over¬ 
lapping their flanks. 

At last the Romans are coming—now 
they are clear of the barrier of dead— 
Hannibal gives the long awaited signal 
and his massive phalanx bears down on 
the slender Roman line. What if the 
mass be checked for a moment by the 
stream of missiles which that line can 
shower, owing to its extension—once the 
opposing ranks are at hand gnps, weight 
must tell, and the lighter be pulverised. 
But the rearmost Carthaginian ranks 


hear the thunder of hoofs behind them—it 
is Scipio’s cavalry returning from the pur¬ 
suit, as he had calculated when malting his 
novel disposition. The decisive manoeuvre 
of Cannae is repeated—but reversed, and 
the result also. Scipio has not only 
learnt Hannibal’s art, but borrowed from 
him his most deadly instrument—supe¬ 
riority of cavalry. 

A few weeks later; in the city of 
Carthage. The assembly is discussing the 
peace terms which Scipio has offered— 
unexpectedly moderate, as no extra 
penalties are exacted for the violated 
truce. Yet an orator, closing his eyes to 
the helplessness of Carthage, is advocating 
a continuance of the struggle. Hannibal, 
tired of listening to those who for sixteen 
years have merely made war with words, 
rises from his seat and pulls the speaker 
down. At a murmur from the assembly, 
Hannibal asks it ironically to pardon him 
if, after thirty-six years’ service abroad, 
he has forgotten the etiquette of debate. 
Then he strongly urges it to accept the 
proffered terms. 

For seven years he strives loyally to 
fulfil them, diverting his genius, as many- 
sided as Napoleon’s, into new channels— 
the restoration of Carthage’s prosperity 
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and the improvement of its administration, 
financial and judicial. 

With the collapse of his scheme of 
vengeance, has the spirit which inspired 
it changed ? Having learnt the futility of 
destruction, has he turned his energies 
to reconstruction as a worthier memorial 
of his genius, or merely as a means to an 
end—that of building up the material 


strength of Carthage for a fresh military 
cast ? We shall never know. For now the 
hatred and distrust of Hannibal felt by 
Rome become apparent. In vain Scipio 
protests that such vindictiveness to a 
man is unbecoming to the dignity of the 
Roman people. Cato, with his parrot- 
cry of ' Delenda est Carthago,’ carries the 
first step of his programme of persecution, 
and to avoid being brought to trial, 
Hannibal flees from Carthage by sea. 
Nine years of boyhood filled with visions, 
seven of middle age filled with disillusion, 
were all that Hannibal saw of his native 
land. 

Henceforward he sets out again on the 
stony path of revenge. He has failed to 
raise the West against Rome; for the 
remainder of his life he will try to raise the 
East—to rouse the lands whence came his 
forefathers before they too felt the iron 
heel of Rome. From Tyre, the cradle of 
the Phoenician race, he goes to the court 
of Antiochus, King of Syria, who is con¬ 
templating an invasion of Greece to stem 
the Roman tide. Once more Hannibal 


designs a vast scheme for the conquest 
of Italy—that Antiochus should advance 
through Greece while he, with the loan of 
a force, goes to Carthage, to raise Africa 
against the oppressor, and then the two 
armadas converge on Italy. The jealousy 
and egoism of Antiochus make this scheme 
still-born, and soon Antiochus, the victim 
of his own vanity, is conquered in Asia 
Minor by an invading Roman 
army. The Roman peace terms 
demand the surrender of Han¬ 
nibal, but he escapes in time, 
first to Crete and ultimately 
to Bithynia, where the king, 
Prusias, promises him a safe 
refuge. 

Dusk deepens into darkness. 
The house which Prusias had 
assigned to Hannibal some 
years before is encircled by a 
cordon of shadowy figures, 
stealthily creeping into position 
as a guard of dishonour. Then 
the occupants hear the rattle 
of accoutrements as an armed 
party inarches into the porch. 
Hannibal has no need to be 
told the meaning; since a 
Roman envoy arrived at the court of 
Prusias he has been anticipating some 
such action. His attendants hurriedly 
rush to see if there is an 
avenue of escape, if one Last hours of 
Of the secret passages the great captain 
which have been prepared 
is open. Everywhere, however, they are 
brought to a halt by the glint of arms. 
The spies of the king have done their 
work well, his band of assassins are 
watching every bolt-hole. 

But there is one resource they cannot 
block. Hannibal calls for poison, long 
kept ready, and with the comment, 
majestic in its irony, but perhaps apocry¬ 
phal, ‘ Let us release the Romans from 
their long anxiety, since they think it 
too long to wait for the death of an old 
man,’ he drains the cup. Thus, defying 
his life-long foes to the end, passes the 
one man who might have diverted the 
Roman flood which was soon to submerge 
the whole Mediterranean world ; the man 
who almost changed the whole course 
of history. 



COIN OF HANNIBAL’S LAST BETRAYER 
This silver tetradrachm preserves with remarkable clearness 
and obvious verisimilitude the lineaments of Prusias I, king of 
Bithynia in 228-185 B.c. To his hospitality Hannibal, when 
finally defeated, confided himself, only to be betrayed at last 
The minions of the Roman envoy were at hand, the house of 
Hannibal was surrounded, and poison was the only escape 

From Ward, 1 Greek Coins ' 
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"[J 7 ow from the primitive tribal society 

n two forms of state arose in the 
. ill ancient world earlier chapters in 
this work have shown (see Chapters 
14, 34 and 36). The first was the monarchic 
state which took shape in the countries 
of the Nile and of the Euphrates before 
the time when written records of man¬ 
kind began. Under the rule of a monarch 
a much larger number of men could be 
organized for particular tasks than was 
possible under primitive tribal conditions: 
there was a much larger agglomeration 
and concentration of human power. But 
this greater power was gained by the 
sacrifice of the old tribal freedom. 

Then, with the emergence of Greek 
civilization—one may say roughly in 
the seventh century b.c. —a new type of 
state appeared, the city state. In the 
city state there was an agglomeration of 
men for common tasks greater than in 
the primitive tribe, though not so great 
as in the monarchic state; on the other 
hand, there was not the same sacrifice 
of liberty. When the Greek city state 
reached its full development in the fifth 
century B.c.— especially in Athens—it 
was definitely republican. The community 
was ruled by the general will expressed 
in popular assemblies, and although 
practically all Greek states at one time 
or another, even Athens, fell under the 
despotic rule of a single man—a' tyrannos’ 
-—there was a strong Greek sentiment 
which condemned such a condition of 
things as evil. To overthrow a ‘ tyrant ’ 
and restore popular freedom was regarded 
as a heroic action. 

It was in this new form of state—the 
city state—that Greek rationalist culture 


was developed, with all its wonderful 
intellectual, literary and artistic pro¬ 
ductions. But from the first moment that 
the city state existed it had to compete 
with the other form of state in the countries 
adjacent to Greek lands—with Lydia and 
Persia, and afterwards with Macedonia, 
And it was immediately obvious at 
what a disadvantage the city state stood 
from its limitation in size. It might 
represent a more highly organized form 
of human society; its citizen-soldiers, 
man for man, might be better fighters 
than any which Persia could put into the 
field; but against the mass of human ma¬ 
terial under the command of a king whose 
realm stretched from the Mediterranean 
to the Indus the few thousands which 
composed the army of a Greek city state 
must ultimately give way. 

It was the tragedy of the Greek city 
state that after a few generations of 
brilliance it did succumb to monarchic 
power. By a momen¬ 
tary combination, in- The City State falls 
deed, the European to Monarchic Power 
Greeks were able to 
repel the Persian attempt to subdue 
them in their own home land at the 
beginning of the fifth century b.c. ; but 
they were never able to inflict serious 
damage upon the Persian Empire in Asia, 
and ultimately the European Greeks had 
to see the Greek cities of the Asiatic sea¬ 
board fall back under Persian rule. 
And then the European Greeks succumbed 
to the Macedonian monarchy. 

In antiquity there was no way in which 
the people inhabiting a large area could 
be politically united except by the rule 
of a monarch. It might be considered that 
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the growth of Republican Rome refutes 
such an assertion, but even here the 
large area of the empire was despotically 
ruled, only the despot was the oligarchy 
of the Italian city. And the Roman 
republican forms did break down under 
the necessities of empire: Rome itself 
had to become a monarchy, and the 
Senate had to give place to an emperor. 
It is only in modern times, with means 
of communication unknown to the ancient 
world, that it has become possible for 
a state to be both large and free. 

The tragedy of the Greek city state 
came from its being too small. Yet 
attempts were made by Greeks to form 
larger aggregates of power 
Attempts at by co-operation between a 
Confederation number of different urban 
communities. In the fifth 
century b.c. the way chosen to secure this 
co-operation was alliance. The Delian 
Confederation, headed by Athens, was 
formed to carry on the war against Persia, 
and counterbalancing this was the group 
of mainland city states allied with Sparta. 
But the Delian Confederation changed 
from an alliance between a group of equal 
states to an empire in which Athens ruled 
over subject peoples, and the states in 
alliance with Sparta were in fact sub¬ 
ordinate to Sparta (see Chap. 45). This 
way of combining the forces of a number 
of city states offended Greek sentiment: 
freedom was understood to mean that no 
city state should be under the rule of any 
outside power, whether a monarch or 
another city (the principle expressed in 
the phrase the ‘ autonomy of the Hel¬ 
lenes '), and this in practice would mean 
the political isolation of each city state, 
and its consequent weakness in the face 
of large aggregates of power. 

In the interval between the death of 
Alexander and the coming of Rome 
another form of association was tried in 
Greece, in a forlorn attempt to remedy 
the disadvantage of the single city state 
before it was too late—the way of federa¬ 
tion. It is this new movement of Greek 
political instinct which gives its special 
interest to the last days of Greek freedom. 
Not that federal communities were an 
entirely new thing in the Greek world, 
or that the two ‘ Leagues '—the Aetolian 


and the Achaean—-which played the 
principal part in these days, had not 
existed at the earlier time; only these two 
old Leagues now come from the back¬ 
ground into the foreground; they are 
developed and extended, and show 
capacities which under more favourable 
conditions might have kept Greece free. 

That part of the Greek people which had 
drawn together centuries before into great 
cities—Athens, Corinth, Miletus, Ephesus, 
Syracuse, and so on—had developed the 
peculiar culture of the Greek city state. 
But they had not been the whole of the 
Greek people. In certain areas of Greece 
the people still continued to live scattered 
in small towns in the primitive way, with 
no large urban centre, backward in culture 
as compared with the great Greek cities, 
playing little part as communities in the 
movements of the time, though their 
young men might often be found in the 
mercenary armies formed of adventurers 
from all parts of the Greek world. 

These more primitive communities, or¬ 
ganized rather as rural or mountain tribes 
than as citizens, had the form of federa¬ 
tions. This was the case with the Aeto- 
lians, Acamanians, Phocians and Locrians, 
and the Achaeans of the Peloponnesus. 
One of the Greek peoples which played a 
great part in the fifth and fourth centuries 
—the Boeotian—was organized as a 
federation, but the fact that one city, 
Thebes, was vastly greater and stronger 
than any of the others prevented the 
federal system from working smoothly. 

The Aetolians inhabited a mountainous 
region, which the civilization of the great 
Greek cities had only 
imperfectly penetrated. Organization of 
They were counted the Aetolian League 
good fighters, but had 
also a bad reputation as freebooters. 
With their neighbours on the west, the 
Acamanians, they had a hereditary enmity. 
It is immediately after the death of Alex¬ 
ander that the Aetolian League begins to 
show itself as a power in Greece, and in 
279, when the Gallic horde penetrated as 
fax as Delphi, the Aetolians took a prin¬ 
cipal part in the defence. 

The Aetolian ‘ League ’ (' koinon ’) was 
a state in which the inhabitants of the 
small townships dotted over the hills all 
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had equal rights as ' Aetolians.’ At its 
head was an annual president or general 
with the military title, ' strategos.’ 
Sovereignty in the state rested with the 
assembly of the people which met at the 
sacred precinct of Thermum in the heart of 
the country once a year, in autumn, but 
might also be called together at other 
times for special purposes, at any con¬ 
venient place. It belonged to the assembly 
to decide the most important issues, includ¬ 
ing the declaration of war, the conclusion 
of peace, the making of treaties. In time 
of war an Aetolian army in the field might 
act as an assembly. 

Any Aetolian had a right to take part 
in the assembly, though it was naturally 
only the men of greater means and leisure 
who could make the journey from places 
at a distance, so that the assembly would 
not stand in much danger of mob rule. 
Probably in the Aetolian League voting 
was not simply by heads present, but each 
township, according to its importance, was 
assigned a certain proportion of votes, so 
that the disparity between places far 
away from the place of assembly and 
places near would be corrected. 

Besideo the popular assembly there was 
a council (‘ synhednon ’) consisting of 
about a thousand delegates from the 



COINS OF THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE 
A confederation of Peloponnesian states, the 
Achaean League had an organization similar 
to that of the Aetolian, but was much more 
coherent. Under the general Aratus it became 
a political power of prime importance in Greece. 

British Museum 
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SYMBOL OF AETOLIAN POWER 
Although cumbered by its constitution, the 
Aetolian League was by 265 B.c. among the 
strongest states in Greece and controlled the 
largest territory A personification of Aetolia 
is depicted on this com of the League. 

From G F Hill, Select Grtel Conn,’ G Van (Jest , Pm is 


different townships, which no doubt met 
oftener and could determine questions 
of lesser importance, and a committee of 
‘ apokletoi,' attached permanently to the 
strategos for the transaction of current 
business. As to the size of this committee, 
a statement quoted by Suidas from 
Polybius would seem to indicate that it 
very? considerably exceeded thirty. 

The strategos was the chief executive 
authority. He called out the state forces 
and dismissed them; he presided over the 
popular assembly, and conducted nego¬ 
tiations with other states No one might 
be strategos two yeais running, though the 
same man might go on indefinitely being 
elected every other year. Immediately 
subordinate to the strategos was the Master 
of Horse (' hipparchos ’) and the Secre¬ 
tary of State (‘ demosios grammateus '). 
The strategos took chief command of the 
Aetolian forces in the field. 

The chief weakness of the federal 
system as it is seen in the Aetolian League 
was in the cumbrousness with which its 
machinery worked in an emergency. When 
the popular assembly had determined on 
war, the League had no officials for mobil¬ 
ising the army. It depended on each 
several township to send its own con¬ 
tingent ; if a war was unpopular with any 
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HOW GREECE WAS DIVIDED IN THE LAST DAYS OF ITS INDEPENDENCE 
Greek politics after the days of Alexander were strangely different from those during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War (see map m page 1391). Instead of a maritime ‘ confederacy ’ that was really an 
empire facing a territorial ' league ' that was really a hegemony, we have two territorial groups, the 
Aetolian and Achaean, both genuinely federal. No attempt is made to show the complicated fluc¬ 
tuations of alliance ; only the members proper of the leagues at their greatest extent are included. 


set of townships, and they liung back, the 
federal army when it was marshalled might 
come lamentably short of what had been 
calculated. Again, there was no general 
system for raising revenue ; proportion¬ 
ate contributions were laid upon the 
several townships, and these contribu¬ 
tions were naturally kept as low as pos¬ 
sible, so that the central government was 
perpetually short of funds, and the 
League could not afford to have a navy. 

How much of this system had existed 
before Alexander, when the Aetolian state 
was confined to its native hills we cannot 
say. The momentous departure made in 
the days after Alexander was that the 
Aetolian League began now to incorporate 
non-Aetolian communities in neighbour¬ 
ing regions; the federal state began to 
show a power of expansion and absorption 
which had not belonged to the city state, 
and which seemed to hold out a hope 
that the Greeks might come to form free 


states of larger area, more capable than the 
city state had been of standing up to the 
monarchies or to Rome. 

During the wars between the Mace¬ 
donian chiefs after Alexander’s death 
the Aetolians drew in the hill-peoples 
to the north, beyond the Achelous— 
the region of Aperantia and the Agraei. 
About the same time they incorporated 
the Ozolian Locrians, and by 290 their 
power had stretched over Delphi. Soon 
after the Gallic invasion (279) the Aetolian 
League has come to include the Dolopes 
on the north, the Aenianes, the Oetaeans 
and the Dorians of Doris, all the country 
down to Thermopylae, so that the Aetolian 
territory now reaches right across the 
waist of Greece from sea to sea. About 
265 the Aetolians arranged a partition of 
Acarnania with Alexander, King of Epirus. 
The eastern districts were incorporated 
in the Aetolian League and the northern 
taken into alliance by Alexander. About 
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the same time the Aetolians incorporated 
the Epicnemidian Locnans. The Aetohan 
territory was now larger than that of any 
other Greek state, except Macedonia. 

Macedonia had not yet lost all its hold 
upon Greece After the half-century of 
confusion which followed Alexander’s 
death, Macedonia had been consolidated 
as a kingdom by Antigonus Gonatas, 
the grandson of Alexander’s marshal, 
Antigonus the One-eyed. Macedonian 
garrisons still, in 267 b.c., held the Piraeus, 
Chalcis m Euboea, and Corinth. Many 
of the city states of the Peloponnesus 
were governed by ' tyrants ’ in the 
Macedonian interest. But any elements 
in Greece hostile to the house of Antigonus 
were likely to get promises of support 
from the rival Macedonian house estab¬ 
lished in Egypt, the house of Ptolemy. 
In 266 the Chremonidean War broke out, 
the war in which Athens and Sparta were 
allied, with Ptolemaic backing, to break 
the Macedonian yoke. Aetolia seems to 
have stood aloof. When Antigonus in 265 
marched with an army to attack Athens, 
he must have crossed Aetolian territory 
without opposition. The war of freedom 
was a failure. The Spartan king fell 
fighting against the Macedonian garrison 
in Corinth, and in 261 Athens surrendered. 

Soon after this the moment came for 
the other federal state which played, 
together with the Aetolian, the principal 
part in Greece during these 

Rise of the last days of Greek tree- 
Achaean League dom to show itself a power 
•—the Achaean League. 
The rich city of Sicyon—a city with a 
Dorian ruling class—was like many other 
city states of Greece, being governed in 
252 by a ‘ tyrant ’ in the Macedonian in¬ 
terest. In May, 251, a band of Sicyonians 
who, as enemies of the tyrant, had been 
living in exile, broke into the city by 
night and proclaimed a restoration of the 
republican constitution. The tyrant fled 
and Sicyon was tree. The leader of this 
band was a young man called Aratus. 
The next step which Aratus took was 
momentous ■ he induced Sicyon to join 
the Achaean League. 

The Achaeans, who inhabited the 
country along the northern sea-board ot 
the Peloponnesus, represented the older 
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population of the Peloponnesus before 
the Dorian invasion. They had lived 
all these centuries past an uneventful life 
m a number of small country towns. 
They were organized as a federal state 
whose constitution was in general similar 
to that of the Aetolians. The several 
towns were autonomous communities, 
so far as their internal affairs were con 
cerned. At the head of the Achaean 
League, as of the Aeto¬ 
lian, was a president How the Achaean 
general with the title League functioned 
strategos. (Before 255 
the annual presidency had been vested in 
two strategoi.) Sovereignty resided in the 
mass meeting (‘ synkletos') held once a 
year at Aegium, which any citizen over 
thirty years old of an Achaean city 
might attend; though voting here, too, 
was by cities, not by heads. For affairs 
of lesser importance there was, as in 
Aetolia, a council of delegates (‘synodos’) 
which met at least twice a year at Aegium 
and a committee of ten members attached 
permanently to the strategos, correspond 
ing to the Aetolian apokletoi; in Achaea 
they were called ‘ damiorgoi.’ Here, again, 
besides the strategos we find a Master of 
the Horse and a Secretary, and here, too, 
the rule prevailed that no one might be 
strategos for two successive years. 

By the accession of such a city as 
Sicyon the Achaean League acquired an 
importance it had never had before 
About the same time the republican 
movement went through Arcadia. Aristo- 
damos, the tyrant of Megalopolis, who 
seems to have been an excellent rulei. 
as autocrats go, was assassinated, and 
Megalopolis became the centre for a 
federation of Arcadian cities, in close 
understanding with the Achaean state. 

The hundred years which followed 
the accession of Sicyon to the Achaean 
League were the last hundred years in 
which independent Greek states carried 
on war and diplomacy. The intricate 
vicissitudes of that story cannot be 
told here, only its mam outlines noted. 
In Greece we have four main powers, 
whose changing relations make up the 
story- two monarchic powers and two 
republican. One monarchic power was 
the kingdom of Macedonia. We must 
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consider Macedonia now as a genuinely 
Greek power, its court and upper class 
were just as Greek in language and 
culture as the states of Greece proper. 
The other monarchic power was the old 
Greek state of Sparta Sparta had for 
centimes been more than a simple city 
state, since a considerable area of the 
Peloponnesus with numer- 
Two Monarchic ous country towns had 
Greek Powers formed the Lacedaemonian 
state under the rule of the 
Spartan aristocracy By tradition at the 
head of the Spartan state were two joint 
kings, belonging to two different royal 
houses, though, since the main power had 
been in the hands of the ephors, Sparta 
could hardly in the past have been called 
a monarchy But in our period we see 
forcible individuals establish a genuine 
despotism m Sparta—at first one or 
other of the two legitimate kings, and 
after that adventurers belonging to the 
Spartan aristocracy 

The two republican powers were the 
Aetolian League and the Achaean League. 
Besides these four there are a number of 
minor states—the Boeotians, the Eleans, 
the Messemans, the Acamanians—attached 
now to one, now to another of the four 
mam powers, according to the turns 
and changes of the situation. None of 
these four powers was a city state, like 
the states, other than Sparta, which had 
played the great parts in the days before 
Alexander. The Greek states which now 
make* history are states with a considerable 
temtonal area—monarchies or ' Leagues ’ 
Athens still existed, the leading city of 
the Greek world in culture, with her 
philosophical schools and her magnificent 
works of art, but Athens had no military 
power after 261, and down to its siege 
by Sulla m 87 b c. counted for little in 
international politics 

The story of these hundred years is a 
story of almost continuous wars Over 
and over again we hear of regions de¬ 
liberately destroyed by invading armies, 
of cities taken and spoiled and the in¬ 
habitants sold into slavery. The amount 
of destruction inflicted by Greeks upon 
Greeks during the penod is appalling. 
For if these wars were the last wars of 
free Greek states, they were only in very 


small measures wrnrs for Greek freedom 
They were wars between the Greek states 
themselves Nor was the strife only be¬ 
tween state and state Each state was 
largely divided against itself each con¬ 
tained a faction which, when worsted, 
looked for support to an enemy state 
against the dominant faction at home 
If the defeated faction was driven mto 
exile and their lands appropriated by the 
victors, the making of peace was com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the return of the 
exiles meant a fresh internal convulsion 
consequent upon the redistribution of 
their old property 

The quarrels between the Greek states 
gave, of course, various opportunities of 
interference to the surrounding powers 
At the beginning of the period the chief 
interfering power was the house of Ptolemy 
But the king of Egypt only exceptionally 
landed forces m Greece, he was strong 
by his riches, and his interference mainly 
consisted m financial help given to one or 
other of the contending Greek powers 
Another outside power that interfered, as 
our period goes on, was the 
state of Pergamum in Asia Foreign powers 
Minor. Its kings belonged that interfered 
to a Greek dynasty de¬ 
scended from a certain Attalus which 
established itself there in the days of 
confusion after Alexander the Great, and 
were all called either Attalus or Eumenes 
(see Chronicles VI and VII), Pergamum 
(illustrated in pages 1690-1692) was a 
power Asiatic m its territory but quite 
Hellenic in character. At one time king 
Antiochus ' the Great,’ of the Macedonian 
dynasty of Seleucus that was reigning m 
Syna and Mesopotamia invaded Greece 
(see page 1689), and tried to establish 
his hegemony there 

As time went on, the great republican 
power of the West, Rome, thrust in and 
interfered more and more, till at • last 
Greek freedom came to an end Then 
there was no king of Macedonia or 
king of Sparta or Aetolian League or 
Achean League any more, all Mace¬ 
donia and Greece became subject to Rome. 
But for many of the Greeks, it must be 
remembered, subjection to Rome was not 
a change from freedom to subjection, but a 
change from one subjection to another— 
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Solidly constructed of stone on a simple plan (left) tins 
dwelling is typical of many raised m Pnene during the 
Hellenistic period It is of medium size and, as the above 
reconstruction show s, had no upper storey The rooms, which 
were small (the largest was about 24 by 23 feet), opened on a 
spacious inner courtyard that gave access to the street 
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Much light has been shed on domestic architecture of Hellenistic times by excavations at Pnene, a 
city of ancient culture but little contemporary importance in Asia Minor Private houses were dis¬ 
posed in blocks, but each was a unit m itself The example reconstructed m this page had few rooms 
which lacked windows being lighted from the courtyard or by lamps The actual remains of the 
dining room are seen above, with the pillars that stood at its entrance 
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subjection to Rome instead of subjection 
to Macedonia, or Aetolia or Sparta We 
fmd, indeed, that the Romans often 
camouflage their conquest of Greece as a 
‘ liberation of the Hellenes.' In fighting 
against Rome, the king of Macedonia or 
the Aetolian League were fighting just as 
much for their power to rule over other 
Greeks as for independence from Rome. 

Of the four chief powers of Greece in 
250 b.c. Macedonia had the largest area, 
military resources and wealth. Since the 
days of Alexander the 
Conditions in the Great the ambition of 
State of Macedon the kings of Macedonia 
had not been to destroy 
the old free states of Greece, but to 
retain a predominant influence over the 
whole country, and if this hegemony 
of Macedonia was a galling limitation of 
Greek liberty, the kings of Macedonia 
might, at any rate, urge that they were 
always doing a service to the Greek 
peoples which deserved repayment. Mace¬ 
donia was the bulwark which protected 
Greece against the barbarian peoples of 
the north. Over and over again all through 
this period the half-civilized Balkan tribes, 
especially the Dardanians, broke into 
Macedonia and half the strength and 
energy of the king had to be diverted 
from lighting his antagonists in Greece to 
the defence of his northern frontier. 

If therefore Macedonia was the strongest 
power, it was always fighting with this 
handicap. The nearest region of Greece, 
Thessaly, was definitely annexed to the 
Macedonian kingdom; the Thessalian 
cavalry was a valuable element in the 
Macedonian armies. Besides this, the 
Macedonian king’s military hold on Greece 
was mainly conditioned by his possession 
of the three key-fortresses, Demetrias in 
the land of the Magnesians, Chalcis in 
Euboea, and the citadel of Corinth. All 
these places were occupied in 250 by 
Macedonian garrisons. 

The Sicyonian Aratus, who in 251 had 
brought his native city into the Achaean 
League, soon rose to the position of 
greatest influence in the League In 
245-4 he was elected strategos. For the 
next thirty years (till his death in 214-13) 
le was the most notable politician in the 
' 'eek world, supple and sagacious, adroit 


in adjusting his policy to the changes of 
the situation, and sincere at any rate in 
his devotion to the Achaean cause. 
Lhifortunately the office of strategos 
combined military with political duties, 
and Aratus was a poor general He had 
the kind of courage which could success¬ 
fully carry out the seizure of a city by 
night, but in a battle his nerve was apt 
to fail. In 243 he achieved a brilliant 
stroke by a surprise attack on the Mace¬ 
donian garrison m the citadel of Corinth 
(Acrocorinthus) Corinth was wrested 
from Macedonia and attached to the 
Achaeans. Within a year Megara, Epi- 
daurus, Troezen also became Achaean. 

In the grouping of the powers at this 
moment Sparta, under the young king 
Agis, was allied with the Achaeans, and 
the Aetolians with Macedonia. Between 
the Aetolian freebooting mountaineers 
and the steady-going countrymen of 
Achaea there was almost permanent 
bitter antagonism. In 241-240 Aetolian 
bands invaded the Peloponnesus and 
swept, plundering, through Arcadia and 
Laconia. Soon after the accession of 
Demetrius II to the Mace¬ 
donian throne (239 b.c.) there Shitting maze 
was a new grouping of the of alliances 
powers. In Epirus the old 
dynasty was overthrown and Epirus or¬ 
ganized as a federal state. The Aetolians 
began to seize places which had belonged 
to Epirus, and this brought them into con¬ 
flict with Macedonia. The Achaeans are 
now allies of the Aetolians against Mace¬ 
donia. In 235 the Achaean League received 
a new important accession. Lydiadas, 
the tyrant of Megalopolis, abdicated and 
brought his city into the League. Like 
Aratus, he became himself at once a lead¬ 
ing man in the League and was strategos 
in 234-3. 

Amongst the allies of Macedonia were 
the Illyrians, whose piratical craft infested 
the Adriatic. Their piracy roused Rome to 
action. In 229 a Roman expedition first 
crossed the Adriatic—a momentous event 
—and gave the Illyrians a severe lesson. 
As a result, Corcyra (Corfu), the Greek 
towns of the Illyrian coast and some of the 
tribes of the interior came to be embraced 
in the Roman system of alliances. As 
the suppressors of piracy, the Romans 
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appeared to the Greeks at this time in 
the light of benefactors ; Roman ambas¬ 
sadors were given friendly reception by 
the Aetolians and Achaeans, and the 
Corinthians resolved that the Romans 
should be admitted, like Greeks, to the 
Isthmian games. But there on the 
Adriatic coast, at the edge of Greece, the 
strong Latin republic had fixed its talons 
and would never let go. 

King Demetrius II fell in 230-229 
defending his northern frontier against 
the Dardanians. He left an infant son, 
Philip; the regency was assumed by his 
cousin, Antigonus, nicknamed Doson, who 
ruled with the title of king. Antigonus 
restored some degree of cohesion to the 
disordered kingdom; but Macedonian 
influence in Greece had declined. The com¬ 
mander of the Macedonian garrison which 
held Athens gave back to the Athenians 
their independence. Aegina joined the 
Achaean League and Aratus now succeeded 
in inducing the tyrant of Argos to lay down 


his power and bring in Argos (229). 
Events in Sparta, however, gave Antigonus 
his opportunity. 

Wealth and land had come at Sparta to 
be concentrated in a few hands and the 
remainder of the community was full of 
unrest. Projects for social reform had first 
been put forward in 243 by king Agis, but 
the opposite party succeeded in frustrating 
the project and having Agis put to death. 
Then the project was resumed by the young 
king of the other royal house, Cleomenes 
III, who came to the throne in 235. Cleo¬ 
menes ’ plans for internal reform went 
with the ambition to make himself the 
chief power in the Peloponnesus, and in 
229 he began conquering the cities of 
Arcadia and attacked Megalopolis. This 
brought on war between Sparta and the 
Achaean League—on the one side the 
young king, warlike, romantic, vehement, 
on the other side Aratus, the cunning, 
unmihtary politician. In 226 Cleomenes 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Achaeans 



DECADENT CLEVERNESS TYPICAL OF HELLENISTIC SCULPTORS 
Like literature, art suffered a decline during the Hellenistic period. Although sculptors, for example, 
possessed brilliant technical ability, imagination gave place to fancy. The two studies shown here 
are characteristic ; both are admirably executed ; in both emotional rather than aesthetic qualities 
predominate. That on the left was copied from a bronze (now lost) by Boethus of Chalcedon 
(fl. c. 200 b.c.) ; the cretinous street-boy removing a thorn from, his foot came from Pnene. 

Left, Munich Glyptothek; right, from Wiegand and Schracder, 'Pnene’ 
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J lie work of Hellenistic sculptors had often purity of form but 
seldom genuine beauty This bronze head from Pergamum 
Melt) has something m common with the best woiks of Greek 
sculpture, but is pretty rather than beautiful The rase in the 
shape of a woman's head is elegant, but has little artistic merit. 

British a > / Dt’pht Mv turns , richt, ploto, tlniari 


SPECIMENS OF THE ART PRODUCED IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


Slavish accuracy and ingenious composition redeem to some extent the preciousness of Hellenistic 
sculpture. In the peasant woman (centre) the intricacies of the drapery are more carefully modelled 
than the figure; but the old shepherdess, from Alexandria, has genuine feeling. Although the 
portrait bust (top nght) is marred by weakness and decadent technique, the statue of a deified 
Hellenistic ruler (bottom right) imitates not ignobly the work of earlier masters 
Canservalon, Roms, VilroMitan Museum, New York, and Musea dells Terms, Rome ; photos, Mansell and Anderson 
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near Dyme. King Ptolemy who had been 
financing Aratus began to back Cleomenes. 
And now canie a surprising move by Aratus. 
He, the great enemy of Macedonia, re¬ 
versed Achaean policy and made an alliance 
with Antigonus. As the price of it, Aratus 
had to agree to give back the newly won 
citadel of Corinth to Macedonia. 

In 224 Antigonus led a Macedonian army 
into the Peloponnesus, and war went on 
between the Spartans on the one side and 
the combined Macedonians and Achaeans 
on the other (the ‘ Cleomenic War ’). In 
the third year of the war (222) Sparta was 
decisively defeated in the battle of Sellasia, 
and Cleomenes took refuge in Egypt. The 
following year Antigonus Doson died in 
Macedonia, from overstrain in a fight 
against a new incursion of Balkan tribes. 
Had he lived, the course of history might 
have been different, for while he was 
concerned to assert the hegemony of 
Macedonia in Greece, he treated the Greeks 
with consideration and tact, and he might 
have succeeded in getting them willingly 
to accept his leadership. 

The young Philip now took up the reins 
of government (221), and a year later 
Macedonia was involved in a war with the 
Aetolians. The Aeto- 
Macedonian policy lians had thrown forces 
under Philip V into Messene, and the 
Achaeans called upon 
Philip for help. Almost all the free 
Greek states were joined with Macedonia 
in this war against the Aetolians, which 
is therefore known as the ' War of the 
Allies.' In the Peloponnesus the Achaeans 
fared badly against the Aetolian forces, 
but both in 219 and in 21S Philip invaded 
Aetolia itself, and in the second invasion 
destroyed the precinct of Thermum, where 
the popular assembly of the Aetolian 
League met. In 217 peace was brought 
about by the mediation of Rhodes. 

At the Congress of Naupactus, where 
peace was settled, the Aetolian Agelaos 
made a notable speech. He pointed to the 
great struggle then going on in the west 
between Rome and Carthage—the ' clouds 
in the West ’•—and he warned the Greeks 
that if they went on fighting amongst 
themselves they would all in the end 
become subjects of the victor in that 
struggle. All who heard the speech 



AMBITIOUS RULER OF MACEDON 
Philip V consistently endeavoured to restore 
Macedon to the predominant position that she 
had formerly held. An able politician and soldier, 
he was successful against Greek opponents, but 
was decisively beaten bv Rome 111 197 n.c. 
•Trow- G F Hi'I, ‘ ScLct Greel' Coon,' G I\n» Ups/, Pan* 

agreed, just as people agree now when the 
probable consequences are pointed out 
of further conflicts like the Great War 
between the European Powers. But to see 
the danger was not enough in order to 
avoid it, because to avoid it meant that 
each state must sacrifice some of its own 
ambitions, and that the Greek states 
would not do. So the fighting went on 
and the words of Agelaos came true. 

In the next war (212-205) the Romans 
took part, as allies of the Aetolians against 
Philip. Hence we call this war, from the 
Roman point of view, the ' First Mace¬ 
donian War.’ With the Romans and 
Aetolians were also the Eleans and the 
Spartans, and Attalus I of Pergamum, 
whose naval force played a principal part 
in the coast warfare; with Philip were 
the Achaeans. The Romans at this time 
had too much on their hands in Italy 
to act effectually in Greece, and after 
20S seem to have taken little part. Hence 
the Aetolians were hard pressed by the 
Macedonians, and in 206, to the dis¬ 
pleasure of Rome, they made a separate 
peace. In the following year peace was 
concluded between Macedonia and Rome 
—the ‘ Peace of Phoenice ’ (205), from a 
town on the coast of Epirus where Philip 
met the representatives of Rome. The 
peace maintained the status quo in Greece, 
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as far as the territories and possessions 
of the several powers went, without 
important change. It only left a strong 
feeling against Philip in the Greek world. 
He had shown himself a man of remarkable 
energy, with a ready biting wit, but brutal, 
vindictive, and unrestrained in his lusts 
In the Peloponnesus war between the 
Achaeans and Spartans v r as continued in 
the years following the Peace of Phoenice. 
The chief man of the Achaean League was 
now Philopoemen, an Arcadian of Megalo¬ 
polis. In 208 he had for the first time been 
elected strategos of the League. If Aratus 
had been an able statesman but a poor 
soldier, Philopoemen was an excellent 
soldier, but not much of a statesman. He 
was the adventurous, happy warrior of 
the Garibaldi type. Under his leadership 
the Achaean forces were reorganized and 
became a much moie effective pov'er. 
Philopoemen is sometimes spoken of as 
the last champion of Greek freedom, and 
he was indeed one of the last Greeks 
who aspired to treat with Roman com¬ 
manders on a footing of equality; but it 
must be remembered that the enemy 
whom Philopoemen was most of the time 
engaged in fighting was the neighbouring 
Greek state of Sparta. 


Sparta, too, at this time was led by 
a forcible personality, Nabis, commonly 
spoken of as a ‘ tyrant,’ because, although 
descended apparently from one of the royal 
houses, he had no hereditary claim to the 
throne. He had founded his power 
largely on taking the part of the poorer 
Spartans against the rich, but he used his 
power savagely. He was a bittei hater of 
the Achaeans, and ruthless in his warfare. 

In 202 and 201 Philip’s activity was 
turned in a new direction An infant, 
Ptolemy V, had ]ust succeeded to the 
throne of Egypt; Philip and the Seleucid 
king, Antiochus III, in concert, fell upon 
the Ptolemaic possessions m Asia Minor. 
Philip conquered part of Caria which had 
been subject to Ptolemy, and thereby 
came into conflict with Rhodes. In no 
Greek state did the spirit of Greek freedom 
live more strong than in this maritime 
island-republic. A quarrel also broke out 
between Philip and Athens. Soon the 
Ptolemaic court, Rhodes, Athens and the 
king of Pergamum were all appealing to 
Rome. Rome thought that the time had 
come when she must deal drastically 
with Macedonia. 

The ‘ Second Macedonian War ’ began 
in 200 B.c. At the beginning of it Philip 



ONCE THE HARBOUR OF A PROSPEROUS RHODIAN CITY 


Rhodes, an island state that had early become an important commercial centre, was, immediately 

T he aggres- 
whose govern- 

. shown above, 

guarded by the bluff on which stood the citadel, was the north harbour of Lmdus, a Rhodian city. 
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showed the kind of man he was by destroy¬ 
ing with the barbarity of a vandal the 
land of Attica, rich in beautiful things. 
This time the Achaeans prudently evaded 
Philip’s request to fight with him against 
Rome. The Aetolians, who were not on 
good terms with Rome since their separate 
peace, were not at first disposed to join 
the Romans against Philip, but after the 
first Roman successes, made alliance with 
Rome, as before. One of the chief dis¬ 
advantages of Macedonia was that it 
possessed no navy to meet the Roman, 
Pergamene and Rhodian ships at sea. 

In 198 the consul who took command 
of the Roman army in Greece was Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus, one of the promi¬ 
nent figures of the age—an ardent phil- 
Hellene, upon whom the literature, art and 
traditions of the Greeks had thrown their 
spell. He hungered for the adulation which 
the Greeks were soon ready enough to 
bestow. Soon after the advent of ' Titus ’ 
—as the Greeks usually called him without 
addition—the Achaeans determined to 
come in on the side of Rome. The Spartans 
and Boeotians followed suit. In the end 
all the Greeks stood with Rome against 
Macedonia, except the Thessalians, who 
w T ere practically part of the Macedonian 
kingdom, and the Acarnanians, who had 
always seen in Macedonia their champion 
against the Aetolians. The decisive battle 
was fought in 197 at Cynoscephalae 
(‘ Dog’s Heads ’) in Thessaly—a crushing 
defeat for Philip which left him no choice 
but to accept the Roman terms. 

After this, although the Aetolians 
clamoured to go on with the war till the 
reigning house of Mace- 
‘ Titus’ proclaims donia was utterly over- 
Greek freedom thrown, Titusmadepeace. 

All the Greeks were to 
be ' free,’ which meant that no Greek 
city was to be held by a Macedonian 
garrison. When Titus at the Isthmian 
games of 196 proclaimed the freedom 
of those Greek states which had been 
subject to Macedonia, the multitude 
present were beside themselves with 
emotion. (See Wordsworth’s sonnet 
On a Celebrated Event in Ancient 
History, beginning, ' A Roman Master 
stands on Grecian ground.’) But the 
Aetolians were inclined to sneer; it was 
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cant for the Romans to talk about the 
freedom of Greece so long as they re¬ 
tained the three key-fortresses, Dcmetrias, 
Chalcis and Acrocorinthus. Yet, after the 
Congress of Corinth (spring, 194), Titus— 
such was his zeal for Greek freedom— 
withdrew the Roman garrisons from the 
three fortresses. Titus at the Congress 
exhorted the Greeks to use their newly 
gained freedom to keep peace amongst 
themselves. The assembled Greeks sobbed. 
Titus himself wept. It was an orgy of 
generous sentiment. The Romans really 
evacuated Greece, though they had care¬ 
fully seen to it that in the freed states the 
party of the rich, everywhere the friends 
of Rome, were in power. 

The Greeks were soon fighting each other 
again. In the Peloponnesus war went on 
between the Achaeans, led by 
Philopoenien, and the Spar- Outbreak of 
tans under Nabis The Aeto- new quarrels 
lians were left embittered 
against Rome, with an inordinate esti¬ 
mate of their own share in the recent 
victory. They began to look east to the 
Seleucid power, which had had a sur¬ 
prising revival under Antiochus III, 
and were soon calling upon the Greek 
‘Great King’ to intervene in Greece. 
Surely the lord of Asia, with his mul¬ 
titudes and his elephants and fabu¬ 
lous riches, would be more than a match 
even for Rome. Meantime the Aetolians 
attempted three great strokes simul¬ 
taneously on then" own account—to get 
possession of Demetrias, of Sparta and of 
Chalcis. They succeeded only in getting 
Demetrias. Though, in their sudden raid 
on Sparta, they killed King Nabis, their 
force was exterminated by the furious 
Spartans; Philopoemen intervened and 
Sparta joined the Achaean League. To 
win Chalcis the Aetolians failed. 

In 192 Antiochus landed in Greece, but 
with a force disappointingly small. His 
allies in Greece were the Aetolians, and 
the Peloponnesian allies of the Aetolians ; 
the Messenians, that is, and the Eleans. 
The Greeks generally preferred to wait 
events. The slaughter of a small Roman 
contingent at Dehum by the Seleucid 
commander made a casus belli between 
Antiochus and Rome. Before the Romans 
could strike effectively, Antiochus achieved 
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LAST MACEDONIAN KING 
The successor of Philip V was his bastard son 
Perseus, who obtained the throne by intrigue. 
Forced into war with Rome, he showed ability, 
but was defeated (iGS) and taken captive, when 
JVfacedon was carved into four republics. 

Fiom J II ard, * Grei.f ton**' [John \f unity) 

some successes. He possessed himself of 
Chalcis, he won over the Boeotians and 
got a number of towns in Thessaly. But 
the great armies expected from Asia 
never arrived, and the Aetolians, whose 
man power had been severely drawn upon 
by the former fighting in Greece and by the 
mercenary service which great numbers of 
Aetolians had entered under king Ptolemy, 
proved capable of little. 

Philip, whatever resentment he may 
have felt against Rome, was yet more 
incensed against the king of the rival 
Macedonian house, who was attempting 
to supplant him in Greece, and he did his 
part as an ally of Rome. When in 191 the 
consul, Acilius, had entered Thessaly 
with a Roman army, Antiochus and the 
Aetolians could offer but a sorry resistance. 
The Seleucid king tried to make a stand 
in the pass of Thermopylae, but a Roman 
detachment under Marcus Cato turned 
the position, and the phalanx of Antiochus 
was cut down. The king himself escaped, 
and with those portions of his forces that 
he could still gather together went back 
to Asia. Thither, into his own dominions, 
a Roman army followed him, and next 
year shattered the Graeco-Asiatic army 
of Antiochus near Magnesia-on-Sipylus in 
Asia Minor (190 b.c.). The Seleucid had 
to renounce all his dominions north of the 
Taurus, which the Romans made over to 
the king of Pergamum (see page 1693). 

In Greece the Aetolians remained to be 
chastised, and war went on between Rome 
and the Aetohans till 1S9. Then the 
Romans granted a peace unexpectedly 
lenient. The Aetolians had to pay a war 
indemnity and give up all the places the 


Romans had conquered in Greece or 
which had voluntarily joined the Romans 
since the armistice of 190. They had to 
conclude a fresh alliance with Rome which 
pledged them to put their forces at 
Rome’s disposal in any future war in 
Greece, and they had to send many of 
their chief men as hostages to Rome. But 
within narrower frontiers the Aetolian 
state was allowed to go on existing in 
relative independence. Its formidable 
power was gone for ever. The lenienc)' of 
the Romans to the Aetolians was due to 
their consciousness that a fresh storm 
was brewing in Macedonia. In the last 
war Philip had conquered from the 
Aetolians Demetrias and various places 
in Macedonia. He had used his alliance 
with Rome to win back something of what 
he had lost after Cynoscephalae, and began 
to think of renewing the contest with 
Rome when he should have made better 
preparations than on the former occasion. 

In 186-5 the question became acute 
between Philip and Rome; a dispute 
arose as to which of the conquests that he 
had made in the last war as an ally of 
Rome Philip was to give back. Meantime 
he proceeded with his military prepara¬ 
tions. The Macedonian crown prince, 
Philip's son Demetrius, stood for friend¬ 
ship with Rome, and the relations between 
father and son became strained. Philip 
had another son by a concubine, Perseus, 
who intrigued against his legitimate half- 
brother ancl supported his father's anti- 
Roman projects. In 179 Philip was in¬ 
duced to believe falsely that Demetrius 
was conspiring against him and had him 
assassinated. Perseus was now sure of 


ROMAN POWER IN GREECE 
Immediately after conquering Macedon, Rome 
established obedient republics ; but in 14S b c, 
the country was made a Roman province Above, 
two provincial tetradrachms—that on the right 
bearing insignia of the Roman quaestor. 

From J. Ward, 1 Greek Coins ' 
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the inheritance, but Philip discovered the 
fraud and Perseus fled to Thrace. Before, 
however, Pliilip could complete arrange¬ 
ments for making a cousin the heir, he 
died at the comparatively early age of 58 
(179 b.c.), and Perseus succeeded. 

One result of the last war had been that 
the whole of the Peloponnesus had become 
Achaean. It fell to Philopoemen, the 
leading man of the League, to reorganize 
the state in its new extension. The 
meeting of the synodos, it was ordained, 
would in futuie he held at other Pelopon¬ 
nesian cities beside Aegium, as might be 
convenient each year. Sparta was still 
full of unrest, and in iSS Philopoemen 
intervened with a strong hand. After 
some bloodshed it was arranged that the 
old constitution of Lycurgus should be 
abolished and Sparta adopt the Achaean 
laws. The Spartans appealed to Rome, 
and Roman commis- 
Achaenn dealing!, sioners appeared in the 

with Sparta Peloponnesus to adjust 
the quarrels between the 
various Spartan parties and the Achaeans 
according to the mind of Rome. Friction 
resulted between Rome and the Achaeans: 
Philopoemen's bearing was indeed more 
independent than the Romans could 
brook. At Roman instigation, Messene 
revolted from the League. Philopoemen, 
who was now old and ill, entered the city 
with a force too small to coerce the 
Messenians ; he was captured and com¬ 
pelled by them to drink hemlock (1S3 B.c.). 
The Achaeans aroused themselves to ven¬ 
geance and Messene was reconquered. In 
Sparta there were fresh outbreaks of 
trouble and fresh appeals to Rome. 

In the Achaean state two parties now 
came to be sharply marked off, the party 
which desired to maintain an indepen¬ 
dent attitude with regard to Rome, headed 
by Lycortas, the father of the historian 
Polybius, and the party which advocated 
complete subservience to Rome, headed 
by Callicrates. In 179 Callicrates was sent 
as ambassador to Rome on the Spartan 
question. He secured a compromise by 
which the laws of Lycurgus were restored, 
hut Sparta remained in a loose connexion 
with the League. 

Perseus of Macedon inherited from his 
father a reorganized army and a replen- 
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BUILT WHEN ROME RULED ATHENS, 


Dating from the early first century b c. the Tower 
of the Winds at Athens illustrates the continued 
prosperity of the city under Roman dominance. 
A building of distinguished beauty, it served ns 
a meteorological bureau, hence its popular name. 

Phcti, Ahnnri 

ished treasury. But he shrank from a con¬ 
flict with Rome and tried to keep the peace. 
The Romans, however, had now made up 
their minds that, whatever Perseus did, 
an end must be put to the Macedonian 
kingdom. In 171 they declared war ; 
nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would satisfy them. Perseus saw no choice 
but to fight, and he was able to put in the 
field a larger Macedonian army than any 
which had appeared since Alexander. 

In all the states of Greece the democratic 
party prayed for Perseus’s victory, since 
they saw that otherwise all the Greeks 
would become the helpless subjects of 
Rome. Yet no Greek state dared to join 
in the last fight of Macedonia. The most 
which Rhodes thought it might do was to 
offer mediation in the course of the 
struggle—an offer which brought down 
upon the Rhodians severe chastisement 
when the struggle was over. The war— 
the ‘ Third Macedonian War '—was 
decided in 168 by the battle of Pydna, 
in which the consul Aemdius Paullus 
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inflicted upon Perseus an irreparable de- 
feat. Macedonia was not yet made a 
Roman province but was divided into four 
separate republics. Perseus was carried a 
prisoner to Italy, where he died. 

The hand of Rome fell heavily upon the 
Greek states in which sympathy with 
Perseus had been shown. Rhodes was 
punished till it grcwelled; the Aetolians 
had to give up everything outside their 
own mountain country ; even the Achaeans 
had to send x.ooo of their principal men as 
hostages to Rome (amongst them Polybius). 
Rome did not yet undertake to govern 
Greece directly. It only secured that the 
ruling men in each state should belong 
to the rich class, and be men absolutely 
subservient to the will of Rome. Political 
life in the Greek cities became utterly 
demoralised; unprincipled egoists, with 
the support of Rome, rose everywhere to 
power, and used their power for making 
away with rival politicians. 

In Macedonia the settlement made after 
Pydna did not long endure. Pretenders 
arose who claimed to be of royal blood 
and caused fresh trouble. 
Rome swallows In 148, the Romans made 

Macedonia the whole of Macedonia, 
once more united, a pro¬ 
vince under a Roman governor. It is 
strange that even at this date a wave of 
popular passion could cause a number 
of Greek states to engage on a mad, 
hopeless fight with the new masters 
of the world. It began in 149 with the 
old trouble between the Achaeans and 
Spartans. The Spartans tried to get Rome 
to interfere in their favour, and the 
Achaeans were resolved to settle the 
Spartan business themselves, without 
reference to Rome. The democratic party, 
led by Diaeus and Critolaus, won the 
ascendancy in the League. At last 
Critolaus told Rome's envoys to their face, 
when they came in the spring of 146 b.c. 
to the assembly of the League at Corinth, 
that the Achaeans Wanted to have the 
Romans for friends, not for masters. 

War followed, and the Achaeans were 
joined by the Boeotians, Locrians and 
Euboeans; the Aetolians stood aloof. 


Rome crushed the Greeks easily. An army 
of Achaeans and allies was annihilated 
by Metellus in central Greece. Before 
146 was out, the consul, Lucius Mummius, 
had taken Corinth, and the Achaean 
League lay prostrate. Corinth the Romans 
utterly destroyed; its whole population 
was sold into slavery, and its works of art 
defaced or taken to Rome. For a century 
the site of the great and ancient city was a 
field of ruins. Corinth was then recolonised 
by Julius Caesar with a wholly new popula¬ 
tion. It was to these later Corinthians 
that S. Paul wrote his epistles To the 
Corinthians. 

After 146 Greece was definitely a sub¬ 
ject country. It was not till later that it 
was constituted the Roman province of 
‘ Achaea ’; at first it was 
annexed to Macedonia, Greece finally 
under the proconsular subject to Rome 
governor of that province. 

The different Greek peoples had their 
separate treaties with Rome, which com¬ 
pelled them for the most part to pay 
tribute. Sparta was given exceptionally 
favourable terms. The Achaean League 
was reduced once more to the old Achaean 
country. 0 ther federations—the Aetolian, 
Phocian, Locrian, Elean, Messenian—con¬ 
tinued to exist and manage their own 
internal affairs. But they were no longer 
free to fight each other. 

Rome had come into a land whose 
peoples, left to themselves, were perpetually 
engaged in mutual war and destruction, 
somewhat as the British came into India. 
At first the Roman Peace, even if it meant 
foreign rule, seemed a relief. The material 
well-being of the land may have gained 
for a time. But the domination of the 
richer class, now secure in all Greek states, 
led to increasing impoverishment of the 
rest of the community and the population 
of Greece declined. Then Roman mer¬ 
chants, capitalists, speculators came to 
settle on a country which their privileged 
position enabled them to exploit, and the 
Greeks forgot the evils which had marred 
their freedom, and saw the past, trans¬ 
figured in memory, only as a great age 
which would never return. 
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5S. The Spirit of Republican 60. The Religion of the Latins 
Rome Joseph 1 Veils Cyril Bailey 

59. The War-craft of the Romans 6x. Greek Culture Comes to Rome 
T. Rice Holmes, D.Liit. Prof. R. S. Conway, Litt.D. 

Chronicle ix— -Rome’s expansion and her rival generals, 133-31 b.c. 
62. Fabric of the Roman State 63. Social Life under the Republic 
Prof. H. Stuart-Jones Prof. F. H. Marshall 

64. From the Gracchi to Augustus Prof. F. A. Wright 

Chronicle x— the shaping of the roman empire, 31 b.c.-a.d. 98 

65. The New Imperial Idea 67. Paganism & the Philosophies 

Joseph Wells The Very Rev. TV. R. Inge, D.D. 

66. Latin and its Literature 68. The Flourishing of Art and 

Prof. J. Wight Duff, D.Litt. Architecture H B. Walters 

69, The Fall of Jerusalem and its Significance Prof. TV. A. Elmslie 

Chronicle xi— the empire in its grandeur, a.d. 98-211 

70. A Roman Citizen Surveys the 73. Later Greek Science 

World Hugh Last Charles Singer 

71. A Day in the Life of Imperial 74. The Rival Religions 

Rome Prof. F. H. ^Marshall The Very Rev. W. R. Inge 

72. Rome the Builder 75. China’s Expansion 

Prof. R. C. Bosanquet, F.S.A. Lionel Giles, D.Litt. 

Chronicle xii— the empire in decline, a.d. 217-330 

76. Trade and Commerce of the 78. Rome the World’s Law Giver 

Roman World G. H. Stevenson Prof. F. de Zulueta, D C.L. 

77. Britain as a Roman Province 79. Alexandrine Literature and 

Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B. Learning Edwyn Bevan 

80. The Triumph of Christianity The Very Rev. W. R. Inge 

Chronicle XIII— THE SUNDERING EMPIRE, a.d. 330-476. 

81. Tire Germanic Invaders 82. Decay of the Western Power 

TP. O. L. Copeland Norman Baynes 

83. What the Modem World Owes to Rome Cyril Bailey 

W hat we saw Alexander the Great attempting in Chronicle VI it fell 
to the lot of Rome to achieve. Alexander, it is true, penetrated 
farther to the eastward than Roman sway ever extended, but the 
underlying ambition of his campaigns (which would undoubtedly 
have included the West had his life been spared) was by stilling its internecine 
quarrels to liberate Hellenism forthe task of civilizing the world. His death 
cut short his schemes ; but Rome, after absorbing Greek culture, and by 




her own native genius for organization, 
created the ' World State ’ in microcosm 
through which Hellenism was transmitted 
to posterity. In this Era we trace the 
fortunes and the social significance of that 
Empire, through the two distracted cen¬ 
turies of its formation under the Republic, 
the two centuries of its splendour under the 


Note on the World State 

first Caesars, and its more than two cen¬ 
turies of slow decline down to the deposition 
of the last emperor—a period of some six 
hundred years that no other empire has 
exceeded "(since only at intervals has China 
been an empire, properly so called), and 
that had a continuation at Byzantium for 
a further thousand years. 


TABLE OF DATES FOR CHRONICLE VIII 

Unless otherwise slated ~n itabes, dales refer to events m the Graeco-Roman world 


201 


200 


199 

198 


197 


106 


195 


193 

192 


191 


190 


189 


184 

183 


181 


180 

179 


178 

175 


173 


Rome annexes Spanish dominion of Carthage. 

Numidia an independent ally under Masinissa. 

Pbiliji of Macedon, in association with Antiochus of 
Syria, invades Ionia; checked by Attalui 
Pergamum, he retires. 

Philip attacks Attica. As champion of Greek indc 
pendence, Rome declares (Second Macedonian) 
War. Athens relieved by Roman fleet. 

Rising of Boii and Insubres in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Indecisive campaigning. 

PI a minimis in Thessaly. Achaean League joins the 
Roman alliance. 

Antiochus recovers Coelc-Syria from Egypt. 

Decisne Roman victory at Cynoscephalae. 

Gauls defeated in Italy. 

Rome organizes the four provincial governments, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the two Spams. 

Peace terms granted to Insubres (Trans-Po); the 
Boii remain in arms. 

Peace terms with Philip as a dependent ally. 

Flamininus proclaims the Freedom of Greece at the 
Isthmian Games. 

Hannibal, exiled from Carthage, joins Antiochus, 
hoping to form a great coalition against Rome. 

M, Porcius Cato in Spain. 

Birth of Terentius Afer {Terence). Plautus Jl. 

Ptolemy V marries Cleopatra, d. of Antiochus. 

Antiochus III crosses to Greece. Beginning of Syrian 
War. Philip sides with Rome. Roman fleet, 
in conjunction with Rhodes, Pergamum, etc., 

_ commands the Aegean. 

Antiochus routed at Thermopylae; he retreats to 
Asia Minor. 

Final subjugation of the Boii in Italy. 

L. Scipio (Asiaticus), in command against Antiochus ; 
whose fleet is shattered at Myonnesus, and his 
army at Magnesia. 

Manlius Vulso, of his own authority, conducts 
victorious campaign in Galatia, for which he 
is awarded a triumph. 

Antiochus is deprived of Asia Minor and of his fleet, 
and Armenia is made an independent kingdom. 

Roman colony planted at Bononia (Bologna). 

Final subjugation of the Aetolians. 

Northern extension of Flaminian and Aexnilian 
Ways. 

Death oi Antiochus III. Seleucus IV king. 

Ligurian highlanders in N. Italy maintain war for 
twenty years. 

Scipio Africanus retires from public life. 

India: Bridbatratha, the last Maurya, killed by 
Pushyamitra who founds the Sunga dynasty of 
Magadha. Brahman reaction against Buddhism. 

Roman colony of Aquileia, at the head of the Adriatic. 

Censorship of M. Portius Cato * the Censor. 1 

Death of Scipio Africanus, 

Death of Hannibal in Bithynia. 

Death of Philopoemen. 

Romans in Spain. Great defeat of the Celtiberians 
by Fulvius Flaccus. 

Accession of Ptolemy VI Philometor. His mother 
Cleopatra regent till 173. 

Ligurians almost crushed by Aemilius Paullus, 

Asia : Demetrius of Bactria ‘ king of the Indians.' 

Pacification of Spain by policy of Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus (father of the Gracchi). 

Macedon j death of Philip V and accession of Perseus. 

Gracchus in Sardinia. 

Accession of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

India; Repulse of a Greek conqueror (Menander?) 
by Poshyanfitra of Magadha, 

Death of Cleopatra ; quarrel of the government with 
Antiochus IV over rights in Cod e-Syria. 


172 


169 


168 


167 


166 


165 

164 


181 


160 

154 

153 

151 


149 


148 

147 


146 


142 

141 

140 

139 

138 

137 


136 

185 

134 

133 


Attempted assassination of Eumenes of Pergamum 
attributed to Perseus of Macedon. 

Third Macedonian War begins. 

Antiochus takes Pelusium and retires. 

China: Wen Ti emperor till 157; period of revival 
of learning and humanitarian legislation. 

Philometor shares the crown of Egypt with his 
brother Ptolemy Physcon. Second invasion by 
Antiochus. 

Intervention of Roman envoys in Egypt; the 1 circle 
of Popillius ' ; Antiochus retires, and sacks 
Jerusalem. Revolt of the Hasmonaeans (Macca¬ 
bees) led by Mattathias. 

Macedonian war: Perseus crushed at Pydna by 
Aemilius Paullus. 

End of Macedonian monarchy. Macedon divided 
into four dependent republics. 

Aemilius Paullus deals mercilessly with Epirus. 

A thousand Achaean hostages, Polybius being one, 
are taken to Italy. 

Massalia appeals to Rome for aid against Gauls. 

Syria; Judas Maccabaeus, son of Mattathias, leads 
the Jewish insurgents. 

Judas Maccabaeus takes and holds Jerusalem. 

Death of Antiochus Epiphanes ; the Syrian monarchy 
in dissolution. 

Ptolemy Philometor, appealing to Rome, J3 re¬ 
instated as sole king. 

Roman treaty with Judas Maccabaeus. 

Death of Judas. He is succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan. 

India; Menander reigns at Kabul till c.140. 

Ligurians, raiding Gaul, defeated by Opimius 

Revolts of Celtiberians and Lusitanians in Spain, 
owing to misrule of Roman governors, 

Lucullus in Spain breaks faith with the Spaniards. 
Treacherous massacre of Lusitanians by Galba. 

Remnant of Achaean hostages repatriated ; they stir 
up hostility to Rome. 

War declared against Carthage (Third Pumc War). 

Death of Masinissa, and partition of Numidia. 

Revolt of Andriscus (Pseudo-Philippus) in Macedon. 
Fourth Macedonian War. 

Andriscus crushed by Metellua Macedonicus. Macedon 
made a Roman Province. 

Achaean League attacks Sparta. Rome inter\enes. 

Scipio (Africanus Minor) sent to command in Africa. 

Siege and fall of Carthage, which is obliterated, and 
its site solemnly cursed, 

Roman Province of Africa constituted. 

Corinth taken and sacked by Mummms. 

Greece constituted Roman Province of Achaca. 

Ptolemy VII Physcon succeeds Philometor, 

Viriathus heads Lusitanian insurgents (S. Spain) ; 
Numantia revolts in the north. 

Hasmonaean dynasty in Judaea established, under 
Simon. last of the brothers. 

Senate ratifies peace with Viriathus. 

Viriathus assassinated. War renewed. 

Asia: Yueh-chi (Scythians) on the Oxus. 

China; Mission of Chang Ch’ien to Yueh-chi. 

Lusitanians subdued by Deciruus Brutus. 

Numantians compel Mancinus and Roman army to 
capitulate; terms negotiated by Tib. Gracchus 
repudiated by Senate. War continues. 

Decimus Brutus in Galicia. 

Outbreak of great slave revolt in Sicily. 

Numantian war; Scipio sent to command. 

Surrender of Numantia, which is obliterated. 

Death of Attaius III of Pergamum, who bequeaths 
his kingdom to the Roman People. First terri¬ 
torial possession of Rome in Asia. 

Tiberius Gracchus elected Tribune of the Plebs, 
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THE NEW AGE OF ROMAN 
CONQUEST: 201—133 b.c. 


he Persian Achaemenids at the 
opening of the fifth century b.c. 
had come very near to the creation 
of a world state. Had the outcome of 
the three great battles of 4S0 and 479, 
Salamis, Plataea and Himera, been re¬ 
versed, the greater part of Hellas would 
have been absorbed into the Persian 
empire immediately, and the rest of it 
into a Carthaginian empire which, pre¬ 
sumably, would presently have followed 
the same course. Whether that world 
state would have broken up is an interest¬ 
ing study in the might-have-beens ; but 
the Hellenes prevented it decisively from 
ever coming into being. When a century 
and a half had elapsed, Alexander had 
come very near to the creation of a world 
state centring in Macedon instead of 
Persia ; but his death decisively prevented 
its actual realization. When another 
hundred years had passed, no one could 
have dreamed of a universal empire for 
any one of the five Great Powers— 
Macedon, Syria, Egypt, Carthage and 
Rome—which among them dominated the 
whole civilized world (except the Indian 
and Chinese empires, which might be 
called a separate world or worlds). 

Changed Aspect of the Ancient World 

wenty years later all was changed ; 
for Hannibal had failed in his Titanic 
effort, directed not so much to the crea¬ 
tion of a vast, all-embracing Carthaginian 
empire, which would have been impossible, 
as to the destruction of Rome. He had 
only succeeded in ruining Carthage and 
welding Rome into a supremely powerful 
state for which world empire was no im¬ 
practicable dream. For centuries to come, 
the history of the world is the story of 
the expansion of the Italian power into 
the world state, whose bounds were the 
bounds of the known civilized world, 
beyond which lay not states but tribes 
still migrant and unsettled. 


When Zama had been lost and won, and 
Carthage had accepted the terms dictated 
by the victorious Scipio, Rome Was with¬ 
out even a potential rival to her power on 
land or sea west of the Adriatic. Her su¬ 
premacy over all Italy south of the Po was 
consolidated ; she was undisputed mistress 
of Sicily ; Carthage was disarmed, and all 
her dependencies in Africa or in Spain 
■were dependencies of Rome; the only 
native potentate in Africa who could bring 
a strong force into the field, Masinissa of 
Numidia, was a friend and ally whose 
dominion she had herself helped to extend. 
The Cisalpine Gauls of North Italy, the 
Transalpine Gauls of what is now France, 
the semi-Gallic Celtiberian tribes of 
Spain, owed her no allegiance; but none 
of them had passed beyond the stage of 
tribal confederation to the institution of 
a definite polity. Their gradual subjection 
to the organized power was merely a 
question of time—though actually of a 
longer time than might reasonably have 
been anticipated at the conclusion of the 
second Punic War. 

Division of Power in the East 

urning to the East: three Great Powers 
were masters of what had been for a 
brief moment the empire of Alexander— 
Macedon in its European part, and Syria 
(the Seleucids) in Asia, the third power 
being Egypt under the Macedonian dyn¬ 
asty of the Ptolemies, still dominant in 
Coele-Syria an! parts of the Asiatic coast. 
Rome had already been brought into 
hostile contact with the first, and friendly 
contact with the third ; for the Ptolemies 
looked to her as a counterpoise to the 
Antigonids and Seleucids. Not only had 
Ptolemy IV Philopator renewed with 
Rome in 210 the treaty of amity made 
by his grandfather in 273, but on his 
death in 205 the guardianship ol his five- 
year-old son and heir, Ptolemy V Epi- 
phanes, had been offered by the regency 
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to the Roman Senate, and accepted; 
while Philip V of Macedon and Antiochus 
III of Syria were coming to a private 
agreement for the sharing of the infant’s 
dominions between Macedon and Syria. 
Virtually, though not technically, Egypt 
had already become a Roman protectorate. 

Carthage was no longer a power in east 
or west; she might with perfect safety 
be neglected. Any notable recrudescence 
of her fighting power would merely provide 
Rome with an excuse for blotting her out 
altogether, as eventually happened clearly 
enough. She herself, not Rome, drove 
Hannibal into exile, and there was not 
even a return from Elba for her Napoleon, 
Though while he lived his personal 


influence was exerted to stir up enemies 
against Rome and his unequalled military 
genius was at their service if they had had 
the wit to make use of it, Carthage 
repudiated her mighty son, and concen¬ 
trated upon commercial revival—though 
as we shall presently see she did not 
thereby escape her doom. 

Sixty years after the battle of Zama 
Carthage had been levelled with the 
ground; the kingdom of Egypt was 
nominally the ally, actually the depend¬ 
ency, of Rome ; Macedon and Greece were 
Roman provinces administered by Roman 
governors; and the Seleucids had been 
cleared out of Asia Minor for good and 
all. For every step Rome could persuade 
herself that more than 
sufficient justification had 
been provided by the vic¬ 
tims, but tbe victims were 
not of the same opinion. 

Two years had not 
elapsed since the battle of 
Zama when war was for 
the second time declared 
between Rome and Mace- 
don. The peace of 205 
had never been more than 
an armed truce; though 
the war preceding it had 
never assumed large pro¬ 
portions, since on the part 
of Rome it had been sim¬ 
ply a diversion to prevent 
Philip from giving Han¬ 
nibal active support in 
Italy. Just as Philip had 
been seduced into seeking 
an aggressive alliance with 
Hannibal by the crushing 
victory of the Cartha¬ 
ginians at Lake Trasimene 
in 217, the Roman victory 
on the Metaurus in 207 
had soon convinced him 
that nothing was to be 
gained by continuing ac¬ 
tive hostilities, though he 
sent a contingent to the 
help of the Carthaginians 
in their last hopeless strug¬ 
gle. But no Roman govern¬ 
ment, however pacifically 



STONE THAT IMMORTALISES A PTOLEMY 


Set up at Memphis to commemorate the coronation of Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes, the Rosetta stone is inscribed with a decree in Greek 
and Egyptian. It was from this bilingual record, which is set down 
in three scripts—Greek, hieroglyphic and demotic—that modem 
archaeologists learnt to read the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

British Museum 
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disposed, could have shut its eyes to the 
fact of his hostility to Rome ; and a gov¬ 
ernment not pacifically disposed was quite 
certain to make the most of any activi¬ 
ties on the part of Philip which could 
bear a suspicious interpretation. If Philip 
did not intend to invite war, he certainly 
provided ample excuse for such suspicions 
For the policy to which he committed 
himself was palpably aggressive, and was 
directed against friends and allies of Rome 
if not immediately against Rome herself. 

Philip’s purpose of consolidating and 
extending his despotic rule over the 
nominally free cities of Greece, the Aegean 
and the coasts of Asia Minor, was scarcely 
disguised. In 201 he earned troops across 
the' Hellespont and set about the conquest 
of Caria, where after some successes he 
was shut up for a time by the united 
efforts of the Rhodian fleet and Attalus, 
king of Pergamum. Thence he escaped, to 
find Athens and other Greek cities breaking 
away (200) and appealing to Rome, to 
whose remonstrances he replied in defiant 
terms. The Roman people had had its 
fill of fighting, and refused to declare war 
until bluntly warned by the Senate that the 
real choice before, them was not between 
war and peace but between war in Macedon 
or in Italy. In the character of liberator, 
Rome declared war. 

Decisive Roman Interference in Greece 

t was tolerably clear that the Greeks 
could not throw off the yoke of 
Macedon without the help of Rome, and 
that if they did not throw it off it would 
weigh them down with a merciless oppres¬ 
sion. Whether in ridding themselves of 
the Macedonian bear they would merely be 
falling into the maw of the Roman wolf 
was a question not so easily answered. 
Those who were in the most immediate 
danger from Philip made their choice 
without hesitation; others were doubtful; 
others were fast in the grip of Philip's 
creatures. But the political confusion in 
Greece during this period has already been 
described in Chapter 57, 

The campaigning in 200 and igg was 
ineSective. In 198 the command of the 
Roman and allied army was taken by 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus ; and no one 


save the great Scipio was so well qualified 
for the task. He succeeded in winning 
over the Achaean League, which had 
been reluctant to join hands with the 
rival Aetolian League, the allies of Rome 



WARD OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 
Rome became the guardian of Ptolemy V fleft) 
on the death of his father (205 b c.) its attitude 
towards Egypt is suggested m the denarius 
(right) showing a Roman ' tutor,' Lepidus, crown¬ 
ing Ptolemy—probably a fictitious event. 
From J. Ward, 1 Greek Corns , 1 and G. F. Hill, ’ Historical 
Roman Coins ’ 

from the beginning. Negotiations with 
the king proved fruitless, since the 
demands of the Roman on behalf of the 
allies would have practically deprived 
Philip of all control in Greece. But in 
197 Flamininus was able to bring Philip 
to a decisive engagement at Cynoscephalae 
in Thessaly, where the Macedonian phalanx 
was thrown into disorder in attempting an 
advance over broken ground, the Roman 
seized the momentary advantage, and 
Philip’s army was annihilated. 

After Cynoscephalae Flamininus could 
dictate his own terms—-to his Greek allies 
no less securely than to the vanquished 
foe, whom he chose to treat with a 
generosity by no means to the liking of 
more vindictive enemies. Philip was to 
remain king of Macedon and to pay a 
heavy indemnity, leaving his soil 
Demetrius and other hostages in Rome ] 
he was to withdraw his garrisons from the 
three towns which he himself ’ named 
‘ the Fetters of Greece ’—Chalcis," Corintli 
and Demetrias in Boeotia. They passed 
into the occupation of Roman troops 

The full terms, however, were not imme¬ 
diately known ; they could be laid down 
finally only by the Roman Senate, and all 
Greece waited anxiously to hear what 
measure of freedom would be granted; for 
it had known no real freedom since the 
days of Philip II. The celebration of the 
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SPHERE IN WHICH THE INFLUENCE OF ROME BECAME PREDOMINANT IN THE SECOND CENTURY B C. 

At tie beginning of the short period of barely seventy years dealt with m this Chronicle Rome had become one of the great powers, and the Meditei- 
ranean rang with her defeat of Carthage , but the Greek and the Roman worlds were still separate, standing back to back on opposite sides of a line running 
down, the Dalmatian coast and so to Africa At the end of the period Rome was the only great Mediterranean power, and Hellenistic monarclis were bowing 
to the mere word of her envoys It should be noticed that the map above covers both this and the following Chronicles 
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common Hellenic festival at the Isthmian 
Games at Corinth in 196 was the scene and 
hour chosen ; u hen the ringing voice of 
the herald proclaimed, to the amazed 
delight nt the assembled multitude, the 
independence and freedom of all the Greek 
states that had been subject to Macedon. 

But to proclaim freedom was one thing ; 
to establish peace with freedom was an¬ 
other, owing to the jealousies and hatreds 
that divided city from city, state from 
state—causes of dissension already studied 
in Chapter 57. Two more years elapsed 
before Iriamininus could leave Greece in 
the belief that his task was accomplished, 
withdrawing the Roman garrisons even 
from the Fetters of Greece. And even 
then the freedom he left behind him was 
an illusion. 

Schemes of Hannibal and Antiochns 

he Aetolians, the most bitter and the 
most ambitious of Philip's enemies, 
had been treated with scant regard by 
Flamininus and were now angrily hostile 
towards Rome, though powerless to act 
against her; they and others who shared 
their sentiments found a new ally in the 
ambitious king of Syria, who had hoped 
to make his own profit out of the Mace¬ 
donian war by annexing the eastern terri¬ 
tories over which either Philip or the child 
Ptolemy had claimed or held sway. After 
Cynoscephalae the Romans had sternly 
to warn him off an invasion of Thrace, 
following upon the seizure of cities in Asia 
which Philip had been forced to evacuate. 
Hannibal’s attempt to reorganize Car¬ 
thage after her humiliation had been frus¬ 
trated, and the great captain, driven into 
exile but still relentlessly bent on the 
overthrow of Rome, made his way to 
Antiochns, at Ephesus, seeking to build up 
a new coalition against his lifelong foe. 
From the Aetolians came a mission with 
the same object, though there was no hope 
of support from Philip, who was no friend 
either of Antiochus or the Aetolians, and 
little enough from the Achaean League. 

Antiochus view r ed the scheme with 
favour; under Hannibal’s direction, it 
would have been very formidable. His 
plan was that he should carry a powerful 
force to Carthage, bring Carthage herself 


into the war, and invade Italy in force 
while the Greeks rose, supported by an 
overwhelming force from Asia. Even so, 
the success of it turned on Hannibal’s old 
mistaken assumption that Rome’s subjects 
and allies would spring to arms and hail 
with joy their liberators from the yoke 
of the tyiant state. But it was ruined 
from the outset by the blundering impetu¬ 
osity of the Aetolians and the arrogant 
folly of Antiochus. 

Encouraged by the favourable attitude 
of the king of Syria, the Aetolians and 
their ally Nabis, the unspeakable tyrant 
who had long been established in Sparta, 
where he was thoroughly hated, struck at 
once (192) ; but they only succeeded in 
capturing Demetrias (one of the three 
' Fetters ’) and driving the Achaean League 
into active opposition under the still 
effective leadership of Philopoemen. With 
equal recklessness Antiochus threw over¬ 
board the large scheme of the Carthaginian, 
and, all unready as he was, flung himself 
into Greece with a wholly insufficient force, 
ignoring Hannibal altogether, and heedless 
of the fact that Athens and the Achaeans 
were unshaken in their loyalty to Rome. 

Asia feels the Hand of kome 

he end was not long in coming. Early 
in the next year ( igi ) Roman armies, 
Philip co-operating, were entering Thessaly. 
To protect the south Antiochus occupied 
the historic pass of Thermopylae. As in the 
old days, the position, otherwise almost 
impregnable, was turned by a column 
which forced a way over the hills, and the 
defending army, taken in rear, broke and 
was cut to pieces ; the hero of the day 
being Marcus Porcius Cato, type of the 
Roman equivalent of Puritanism. Anti¬ 
ochus escaped with a remnant only of 
his force to Chalcis, and thence to Asia. 

Thither he was followed next year (190) 
by a Roman army under the command of 
Lucius Scipio, the less distinguished elder 
brother of Africanus; the Phoenician 
fleet having in the meantime been swept 
off the Aegean by the combined Roman 
and Rhodian squadrons, at the battle of 
Myonnesus. Near Magnesia, the huge but 
very miscellaneous host he had managed to 
collect was annihilated in a battle in which 
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The Altar of Zeus, built by Eumenes IX, was the crowning glory 
of Pergamum. Here shown reconstructed, it stood on a huge 
base, surrounded on three sides by colonnades and approached 
on the fourth by a staircase. A frieze over 150 yards long, 
brilliantly executed and superb in effect, ran round the base. 

State Museum, Berlin 


the Roman losses were com¬ 
puted at four hundred, and 
those of Antiochus at 53,000. 
Again the monarch escaped 
with his life ; but now he could 
only sue for peace on such 
terms as the victors might be 
pleased to grant. Those terms 
left him his kingdom of Syria; 
but in addition to the pay¬ 
ment of a heavy indemnity he 
was required to surrender for 
ever his fleet, his elephants and 
all his possessions north and 
west of the Taurus mountains. 
Thus was the last power shat¬ 
tered which might, under other 
guidance, still have remained 
a possibly formidable rival to 
Rome. Hannibal escaped to 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, and 
not long afterwards (183) ended 
his own life, since Prusias was 
on the point of surrendering 
him to the Romans (page 1666). 



BUILT WHEN PERGAMUM WAS AT THE ZENITH OF HER MAGNIFICENCE 

As the friend and ally of Rome Pergamum gained vast accessions of territory in Asia Minor, and 
became one of the greatest centres of Hellenistic culture under Eumenes II, who reigned from 197 
to i^g B.c. Very much wealthier than his predecessors, he was able to make Pergamum a city of 
majestic splendour, adorned with noble buildings and works of art. Above we see the Greek theatre, 
whose steepness and height make it the most impressive ruin of its kind. 

From ' Altertumer von Pergamon IV ' 
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WARRING GODDESSES AND GIANTS DEPICTED ON THE ALTAR OF ZEUS 
Koble in conception and execution, the frieze on the Altar of Zens at Pergamum represents the 
Battle of Gods and Giants—a subject emblematic of the city’s struggles against the Gauls, In these 
sections typical in their animation, we see a goddess in the act of hurling a snake-wreathed jar 
(upper1 ; and Victory crowning Athena who, assisted by an enormous serpent, drags a giant to the 
ground ; his mother, the goddess Rhea, rises from the earth to plead for his life. 

S'als Museum, Berlin 


Bew Hoc ’Roman Conquest 


The expulsion of Antiochus 
from Asia Minor was followed 
by an episode not without 
future significance. Lucius 
Scipio withdrew to Rome to 
receive a triumph and the 
hardly deserved title of Asi- 
aticus, as his brother’s great 
achievement had won for him 
that of Africanus. The east¬ 
ern command devolved upon 
the new consul, Manlius Vulso, 
who, thirsting for military 
honours, discovered that the 
Galatians had fought in the 
armies of Antiochus—conduct 
obviously requiring punish¬ 
ment, the infliction of which 
incidentally offered promise of 
much booty accumulated by 
them in the course of half a 
century 7 of brigandage. Ac¬ 
cordingly Manlius declared war 
on his own responsibility, a 
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course of action for which there was no 
precedent, smote the Celts in a vigorous 
campaign, carried off plentiful spoils, and 
was rewarded with a triumph, despite the 
protests of those who condemned his 
action as flagrantly unconstitutional. The 
official sanction thus given to independent 
action on the part of a Roman general 
commanding Roman armies abroad was 
fraught with danger for the future. 

Rome, a» conqueror of the aggressive 
king of Syria, exercised the right of dis¬ 
tributing the territories from which she 
had ejected him. She did not, however, 
as yet claim for herself any Asiatic soil; 
but the bulk of what Antiochus had held in 
Asia Minor was handed over to Eumenes 
of Pergamum, the successor of Attalus. 
He, like his father, had held fast by the 
Roman alliance and rendered good ser¬ 
vice in the recent war, as Attalus had done 
against Macedon. The result was the 
creation of a brilliant kingdom that figures 
little in contemporary narrative owing to 
its wise policy of friendship to Rome, but 
in all other respects now takes equal rank 
with the other ‘successor states.' Per- 
gamum itself rivalled Alexandria as a 
seat of learning and the arts 

Caria and Lycia, however, which had 
been stolen from Egypt, were transferred 
to the Rhodians as a reward for the 
services rendered by their fleet, instead of 
being restored to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
that young king having been so injudicious 
as to marry a daughter of Antiochus. 

Settlement of Greek Affairs 

EANWIULE there had been no change 
in the ostensible policy of Rome in 
Greece. Flamininus had once more been 
called upon to conduct the settlement of 
affairs when Antiochus was flung back 
into Asia. The war had been forced upon 
Rome, and she could claim to have entered 
upon it as much in the interests of the 
Greeks who had invited her to intervene 
as in her own; but having intervened, 
she could not escape responsibility for the 
establishment of a just settlement among 
the jealous and vindictive states that had 
taken part in the war. It would have been 
strange indeed if she had allowed the 
finality of her decisions to be challenged. 


What Philip as an ally had taken from 
the confederates in Thessaly lie was per¬ 
mitted to retain ; but just as after Cynos- 
cephalae the Aetolians had not been 
allowed to wreak their vengeance on Philip, 
so now they ivere saved from the vengeance 
of their most vindictive foes. Like Philip 
they were given another chance. Cities 
which had hitherto held aloof from the 
Achaean League were compelled to join 
it, but the League itself was somewhat 
grimly W’amed that its sphere of action 
w r as confined to the Peloponnese, ' since a 
tortoise is safe just so long as it keeps its 
head within the shell.’ There w r as no 
interference with autonomy, but the 
governments of the various states were 
palpably dependent on the good will of the 
Roman authority. Rome was in actual 
fact not less mistress of Greece than the 
great Philip had been master. 

Roman Policy in Gaul and Spain 

or -was it only in the East that she was 
preparing the w'ay for imperial ex¬ 
pansion during these years. During the 
decade after Zama the perpetually insur¬ 
gent Gauls between the Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines were finally subjugated; though 
another decade passed before the Ligurian 
highlanders—a folk who until this time 
had not developed aggressive activities, but 
now began to issue in raiding swarms from 
their mountain fastnesses—were suppressed 
and scattered ; and soon Roman roads 
and Roman military colonies were render¬ 
ing the north of Italy as secure as any part 
of the peninsula. Before long the whole 
of what had been the Gallic and Ligurian 
area, independent of Roman authority, 
was transformed into the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Gallia Cisalpina, which, when 
once peace had been permanently estab¬ 
lished, became extremely flourishing. 

In Farther Gaul, modern France, be¬ 
tween Alps and Pyrenees, Rome had as 
yet no footing ; but the Punic War had 
planted her in Spain with no rivals other 
than the native tribal communities. The 
Carthaginian dominion founded there 
south of the Ebro by Hannibal’s father 
Hamilcar had passed into her possession, 
as well as her own former sphere of in¬ 
fluence north of that river. She was 
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therelore mistress of its whole Mediter- 
ranean coast, with an undehned amount of 
the hinterland, but with the government 
of this territory still to be organized ; the 
authority she enjoyed, however, was at 
the best dubious, the natives being war¬ 
like and by no means amenable to con¬ 
trol, while in two-thirds of the peninsula 
it was non-existent. 

Nevertheless, by 197 she had set up 
the first official machinery of a provincial 
government, dividing the dominion into 
a Nearer (the northern) and a Farther 
(the southern) Province; whereof the 
immediate result was a general rising of 
the tribesmen who had the customary 
objection to anything like an organized 
foreign domination. The subjugation of 
the insurgents was entrusted to Cato, 
consul in 195, who four years later dis¬ 
tinguished himself, as we ‘have already 
seen, at Thermopylae. After subjecting 
his troops to a severe training, in which 
he did not spare himself, he inflicted a 
great defeat on the insurgents, and by the 
severity of his measures and the rapidity 
of his movements soon brought the whole 
of the northern province into subjection 
for the time being; though the Spaniards, 
resentful of his tyrannical measures, were 
in arms again as soon as his back was 
turned. There followed years of constant 
fighting, which was only at last ended in 
179 by the unwontedly conciliatory and 
sympathetic policy of the praetor, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, the chosen son-in- 
law of Scipio and, later, the father of two 
still more famous sons. 

1 he Campaign against Perseus 

or several years after the settlement 
of Asia Minor, Rome was involved 
in no foreign wars except the military 
operations against the Ligurians and in 
Spain. But the uneasiness of the depend¬ 
ent populations under her shadow grew. 
Philip plotted and schemed, but dared not 
show open hostility. In 179 he died, and 
was succeeded by his son Perseus, who 
was watched with jealous suspicion by 
Eumenes of Pergamum, always the faithful 
henchman of the power which had 
enlarged his kingdom. The policy of 
Perseus was directed to winning popu- 
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larity and support from Greek states, 
now more fearful of Roman than of 
Macedonian oppression, since many of 
them were suitering from tyrants or 
oligarchical governments that were the 
creatures of Rome. In 172 Eumenes laid 
before the Roman Senate charges against 
the king of Macedon. The verdict of the 
Senate was a foregone conclusion. When 
an attempt was made to murder Eumenes 
on his way home, it was assumed that 
Perseus was the instigator. In 171 Rome 
declared war. 

Careful and unostentatious reorganiza¬ 
tion had made Macedon much better 
prepared for war than she had been at 
any time since Cynoscephalae. Rome 
met with no speedy success. In 171 and 
170 her consular armies under Crassus 
and Mancinus were defeated. But in 168 
the command was given to an old and 
tried chief, Aemilius Paullus, the brother- 
in-law of Africanus and father of the 
boy whom the son of Africanus adopted. 
He reorganized the forces and at Pydna 
won a victory as overwhelming as that 
of Cynoscephalae. A few weeks later the 
unhappy Perseus, deserted and betrayed 
by his followers, came into the camp of 
the victor and surrendered. 

Final Crushing of Macedon 

s a power, Macedon was eliminated. 

The country was divided into four 
' republics,' vassals of Rome, debarred 
from any political or commercial relations 
with each other, deprived of all leaders, 
and thus left to conduct their own ad¬ 
ministration as best they could under a 
code of laws formulated by the conqueror. 
Epirus, which had thrown in its lot with 
Perseus, was mercilessly punished; no 
fewer than seventy towns were required 
to deliver up all the gold and silver they 
contained, their walls were levelled with 
the ground and their inhabitants to the 
number of 150,000 were sold into slavery. 
Monstrous as such treatment sounds 
to modem ears, it did not in the least 
shock the civilized world two thousand 
years ago ; Hannibal had offered almost 
identical terms to Saguntum when he 
summoned it to surrender ; and the selling 
of conquered populations into slavery 
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was almost the normal sequel when 
cities were taken by storm. The more 
enlightened might deplore such methods, 
but they excited no denunciation. 

Ominous Change in Roman Temper 

N the twenty-nine years that passed 
between Cvnoscephalae and Pydna 
the Roman attitude had been undergoing 
change. Flamininus honestly regarded 
himself and was regarded by the Roman 
people as a Liberator, assuming tem¬ 
porarily and with reluctance an authority 
which he desired to lay down at the 
earliest moment compatible with the 
general security. But the possession of 
power begets the lust of exercising and 
extending it, easily cloaked under pleas of 
necessity; even Flamininus was not the 
same after Thermopylae as after Cynos- 
ceplialae, and Paullus after Pydna was 
many degrees removed from Flamininus, 
though probably quite unconscious of 
the fact. There was less excuse for the 
abolition of the Macedonian monarchy 
in 16S than there would have been in 197, 
apart from the fact that Rome was now 
deliberately aiming at dominion. The 
new Macedonian republics were not inde¬ 
pendent or even dependent states; to all 
intents they were subject >to Rome. 
And it must be added that Rome showed 
no sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the new subjects brought under her 
sway, provided that they were held well 
in hand and were not too much im¬ 
poverished to be economically useful. 

The overthrow of Macedon was followed 
by another interval during which active 
expansion was suspended, though just 
before Pydna Rome had in very significant 
fashion asserted her effective power in 
another quarter. Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
was engaged in a war with Ptolemy VI 
Philometor of Egypt (page 1701). Rome 
regarded Egypt as being in some sort 
under her protection; and the envoy, 
Popillius Laenas, who had been sent there 
to warn Antiochus off, peremptorily 
ordered him to leave the country. When 
the king asked for time to consider, the 
envoy traced a circle round him, and 
then replied that his answer must be 
given before he crossed that line. 


Antiochus bowed to the ine\dtable, and 
asserted no more claims in Egypt. 

Rome, in plain terms, had, since the 
great days when she was fighting against 
Carthage with her back to the wall, de¬ 
generated into an irresistibly powerful 
bully. Governorships—confined to the 
scions of wealthy and powerful senatorial 
families—over remote provincials whom 
it was in no one’s direct interest to pro¬ 
tect from their rapacity, offered demoralis¬ 
ing temptation too strong to be resisted, 
and sapped the moral sense of the govern¬ 
ing class. The loot of the campaigns in 
Asia had begotten a new lust for wealth 
that might be had for the grasping, and 
for vicious luxuries unknown and unsought 
in the days when. Rome was battling for 
existence rather than dominion. There 
was scarcely a pretence of consideration 
for justice in the Senate’s high-handed 
treatment of nominal allies, or the ex¬ 
ploitation by praetors of the subject 
peoples over whom they were sent to rule 
during a brief term of office. 

Men who stood for the Older Virtues 

here were men who preserved the old 
Roman virtue in its best sense—as 
the younger Scipio (185-129), the son of 
Aemilius Paullus; or in its most rigidly 
narrow sense—as Cato (234-149), who 
was in fact of the older generation. The 
doctrines of the Stoic philosophy (derived 
from contact with the Greeks) tended to 
preserve and even to elevate the old 
spirit where they found acceptance ; but, 
on the other hand, the more popular forms 
of the rival Epicurean teaching fostered 
the new spirit of moral laxity generated 
by irresponsible power; and the degrada¬ 
tion of the moral standards of life, whether 
public or private, is the most marked 
feature of the era of expansion. (The 
two great philosophies mentioned above 
are studied at length in Chapter 67.) 

The new temper was manifested to¬ 
wards Greece as well as Macedon. The 
Achaean League had been very lukewarm 
latterly. Philopoemen, its greatest states¬ 
man, had been dead for some years. At 
the instance of the ambitious intriguer 
Callicrates, who had sold himself to the 
Romans, a thousand of the leading 
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Achaeans were carried off to Rome in 
167, nominally to stand trial on the 
charge of complicity with Perseus, actu¬ 
ally to be detained as prisoners till the 
Romans chose to liberate the remnant 
still surviving in 151. The League itself 
was left in the hands of Callicrates, while 
in almost every city reigned a tyrant in 
the service of Rome. 

Roman Mrsgovernment of Spain 

espite the wise measures which had 
pacified Spain during the governor¬ 
ship of Gracchus, the Roman administra¬ 
tion in that land of tribes intolerant of any 
limitation of their freedom was conducted 
after his departure on the lines of the new 
tyranny. Before long, the whole country 
was seething with hatred of its new masters, 
and praetors or consuls who could barely 
hold their own in the field against the 
hardy tribesmen did not hesitate to save 
their authority by acts of the grossest 
treachery which the degenerate Senate 
did not fail to endorse ; though not with¬ 
out vigorous protest from old Cato and 
men of like mind, who were as honest as 
they were pitiless. The evil seed was to 
bear bitter enough fruit in due season. 

But now the hour was at hand for the 
playing of the last act in the tragedy of 
Greece and the tragedy of Carthage. 

In the years that followed the fall of 
Perseus, Macedon and Greece had sunk 
into a sad welter of misrule. Whether 
intentionally or not, the effect of the 
Roman methods was almost the disappear¬ 
ance of the very semblance of ordered 
government. In 149 there appeared in 
Macedon a claimant to the throne, calling 
himself Philip and pretending to be the 
grandson of Philip V. As a matter of 
course he found supporters, and as a 
matter of course he was suppressed as 
soon as Rome took the affair seriously. 

But, before she did so, the pretender 
had been allowed to achieve some rather 
humiliating successes, which encouraged 
the latest intriguer who had captured an 
ascendancy in the now miserably dis¬ 
organized Achaean League to take action 
against Sparta without referring the cause 
of quarrel to Rome, to whom Sparta, 
more cautious, appealed. While she was 


finishing off the Pseudo-Philippus, as the 
Macedonian pretender was called, Rome 
dispatched commissioners to the League 
council assembled at Corinth, to signify 
her pleasure—and her displeasure. Sparta, 
Corinth and Argos were to be released 
from the League's jurisdiction. 

The council lost its head and insulted 
the commissioners. Rome still gave them 
another chance of making submission to 
a second commission (147) ; but the 
leaders, too deeply committed to hope 
for pardon themselves, attempted to stir 
up a necessarily futile war of liberation 
(146). The Roman army from Macedon 
marched down to Corinth, dispersing re¬ 
sistance on its way. There the command 
was taken over by the new consul 
Mummius. The League commander 
Diaeus offered battle before the walls of 
Corinth, but his troops broke and fled at 
the first onset; and Mummius, learning 
that a garrison still occupied the 
Acropolis, entered the city and gave it 
to sack as if it had been carried by storm. 

Last Act in the Tragedy of Greece 

he men were massacred; the women 
and children were sold into slavery; 
the art treasures were seized for the state, 
save where the boorishness of the consul 
prevented him from recognizing their value 
—for Mummius achieved for himself a per¬ 
manent niche in the temple of Stupidity 
by giving out that if any work of art 
were damaged the careless workmen would 
have to replace it with an equivalent ; 
the loot was lavishly distributed; and 
when nothing removable was left, the 
beautiful city was given to the flames. 
It would be unfair to think of Mummius 
as a general type. The average Roman 
of the day conceived himself to be a man 
of superior culture and had a genuine if 
debased appreciation of things intellectual 
and artistic ; but the callous brutality of 
the man was typical, and even in his 
stupidity he was by no means unique. 

The fiction of independence was over. 
The precise year in which the formal 
changes were made is doubtful ■ but 
Macedonia (probably) first, and then 
Greece under the name of Achaea, were 
very shortly after the destruction of 
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Corinth converted into provinces of the 
Roman dominion under Roman governors. 

In the same year as that in which 
Corinth perished, Carthage was levelled 
with the ground, and what was left of her 
empire became the Province of Africa. 

The smiting of Carthage was a measure 
prompted rather by a vindictive jealousy 
than by any real political necessity. While 
Hannibal was still in the city, there was 
always the possibility that his genius wmuld 
again render her formidable ; when he 
was an exile intriguing at the court of a 
still undefeated Antiochus, that possibility 
still survived. But when the eastern 
power had been swept out of existence at 
Magnesia, and Hannibal could find no 
safer asylum than with Prusias of Bithynia, 
and could only save himself from the 
Romans by taking his own life in 183, 
there was left no possibility that Carthage 
with or without allies would become 
once more a menace to the Roman state. 
But by a strict attention to business, the 
commerce of Carthage revived; humbled 
and crippled as she had been, she ventured 
to resist the encroachments of Masinissa, 
who was as ready at ninety to take the field 
in person as he had been at forty ; the 
octogenarian Cato proclaimed in the Senate, 
in and out of season, that ‘ Carthage must 
be blotted out.’ And blotted out she was. 

Revival of Carthaginian Trade 

he recuperation of Carthage after Zama 
had given amazing proof of her 
vitality. With Hannibal in exile, it may 
be assumed that his political opponents 
were in power, and the policy alternative 
to his was to gain Roman friendship 
if possible, and develop those resources, 
namely, the overland trade with the south 
and the carrying trade of Numidia, which 
in any case were beyond Roman reach, 
and little likely to compete with the 
produce or industries of Italy. 

But Roman friendship was hard to gain. 
AH Italy, as well as Rome itself, had 
suffered irreparably in the long war; 
agriculture in particular had been dis¬ 
organized, and the fact that grain was 
one of the principal exports of Africa 
benefited only the cities, and spoiled the 
market tor farm produce in Italy. The 


continual drain on the Italian peasantry 
of Rome’s eastern wars, which had begun 
against Philip of Macedon long before the 
Hannibalic War was over, led to the 
replacement of free labour by slaves, 
acquired easily in the course of those wars, 
or from the pirates whom it was impossible 
to check as long as no single power was 
supreme at sea and could assume responsi¬ 
bility. Most irremediable of all, Roman 
merchants had been obliged by war 
needs to trade on an even larger scale, 
and had acquired and created business 
connexions abroad, which they had no mind 
to neglect in peace time ; and they had 
sufficient influence with their own govern¬ 
ment to put the worst construction on 
any complaint that came concerning the 
behaviour of Carthage. 

Friction between Carthage and Numidia 

ow such complaints could hardl5 T fail 
to come where there was a ready ear 
for them. In particular, Masinissa had 
been established as head of an independ¬ 
ent Numidian state, 'free and allied,' with 
no natural frontier between his country 
and the home district of Carthage, and 
with an ambiguous clause in the peace 
treaty granting" him ' all that he or his 
ancestors had ever possessed,’ which, 
strictly interpreted, gave him the ground 
on which Carthage itself was built. It was 
almost inevitable that there should be 
border troubles, and that the blame for 
these should be always on the city which 
was prohibited by treaty from ‘ making 
war in Africa ’ without the consent of 
Rome. Gradually the home district, on 
which Carthage depended for its food, 
passed into Numidian hands ; only once, 
in the crisis of the last war with Macedon, 
was it thought prudent even to be con¬ 
siderate to Carthage; and with these 
territorial gains the moment came ever 
nearer when Masinissa’s horsemen, deli¬ 
berately unruly, would be within striking 
distance of the southward caravan routes, 
the only commercial monopoly which 
Carthage still held. Hence the persistent 
claims of Masinissa to the possession 
of the Libyan Tripolis, with its grassland 
moors, its rich, coastfplain, and its alter¬ 
native routes to the south, from Leptis. 
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Thtn came for the Romans local 
troubles in Spain, where Masinissa could, 
if he tried, be a very dangerous neigh¬ 
bour; and therewith fresh complaints of 
the wily old Xumidian against Carthage. 
A Roman commission of inquiry and 
arbitration was sent to Africa in 150, with 
Marcus Cato at its head, old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded, unscrupulous; incapable 
of realizing that the world had changed 
in the last half-century; firmly convinced 
that the figs he saw in the market at 
Carthage proved the necessity for pro¬ 
tecting Italian agriculturists by the 
elimination of their Afiican competitor. On 
the point immediately at issue, the award 
was, of course, in favour of Masinissa; 
the result, further encroachment; and 
then, what Cato and his friends most 
desired, reprisals by Carthage and the 
inevitable Roman intervention. The old 
man, however, did not live to see the 
actual fulfilment of his craving. 

' Delenda est Carthago ’ 

here was, it is true, a ' popular party ’ 
in Carthage which had lost patience, 
and thought that Rome's momentary em¬ 
barrassment with her Greek allies, and a 
futile revolt in Macedon, gave a desperate 
chance of resistance. Wiser heads prob¬ 
ably realized that in Africa as in Macedon 
Roman foreign policy was shifting on to 
a new basis; that the day of ‘ free and 
equal allies ’ was over. Everything short 
of the worst was offered by the Cartha¬ 
ginian government in mitigation of sen¬ 
tence, and offered in vain. The Roman 
commanders had their orders ; Carthage 
was to be destroyed, and its inhabitants 
interned where they pleased, so long as 
they were out of reach of the sea. 

The effect of this order might have been 
foreseen. The desperate war party took 
control of the city; moderate men, who 
had tried to save what was not already 
lost, were massacred with the Italian 
residents, who were by this time numerous; 
levies were made among those towns and 
tribes of the neighbourhood who felt 
their own fate inseparable from that of 
Carthage, and preparations were made 
for a siege. The Romans made matters 
worse by allowing time for such measures ; 


then realized their mistake, and closed in 
on the city, suffering more severely from 
the marshes, where they made their camp, 
than from the enemy. It was not until 
after two years of mismanagement that 
the younger Scipio Aemilianus, who had 
already shown unusual ability, was elected, 
before his time, to be consul and com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Africa (147). 

The northern suburbs of Carthage were 
soon occupied without difficulty, but the 
shorter lines of defence were stronger and 
easier to hold ; and supplies still came by 
sea through the Roman blockade. It was 
only when Scipio had carried out the huge 
engineering works necessary to close the 
harbour entrance by a broad embankment, 
and also defeated the squadron which 
emerged through a newly dug channel 
beyond it, that the city was restricted to 
its own resources. Yet another winter 
passed before the moment came for an 
assault, on the merchants' quarter be¬ 
tween the citadel and the port. It suc¬ 
ceeded, and then from house to house 
the Romans cut their way up the slope 
for six days and nights, the ruined town 
being burnt and levelled behind them. 

Fifty thousand Carthaginians surren¬ 
dered before the end, and were spared; 
but the citadel, with the small remnant 
of heroes and deserters who held it, was 
burned. The whole site was devastated, 
solemnly cursed and ploughed over, and 
the smaller cities of Africa likewise. Only 
Utica, which had surrendered early, 
remained to be the capital of the new 
' province of Africa.’ Numidia remained 
' free and allied ’, but Masinissa was dead 
at last, and his three sons held separate 
baronies, and quarrelled with each other. 
The Libyan Tripolis, too, was kept 
separate from the African province, under 
direct Roman administration. 

Mercantile Outlook of Roman State 

f the fate of Carthage had been com¬ 
pletely detached from any policy or 
movement in contemporary history it 
would have been tragic enough, and 
attributable only to the profound ani¬ 
mosity of leading Romans, and perhaps 
also of Italian peoples generally, against 
the city which had bred Hannibal and 
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shomi such amazing tenacity of purpose 
in spite of Roman persecution. But it 
was more than this : it was an expression 
of the same new outlook, mercantile 
rather than statesmanlike, of respon¬ 
sible people in Rome, which wrecked and 
despoiled Corinth in the same year as it 
obliterated Carthage, and remained a 
constant danger in all dealings with Greek 
leagues and succession kingdoms. Senators, 
it had been long realized, could not be 
trusted to govern business communities 
fairly, if they themselves had business 
interests ; on the other hand, business 
men had their own ways of influencing 
senatorial government, without shanng 
its responsibility. The shortcomings of 
the Roman provincial system in the next 
hundred years, as well as the worst 
disorder of Rome’s republican decline, 
are mainly due to this conflict of prin¬ 
ciples, and it was only an accident— 
the fact that the domestic disorders 
came to a head before provincial griev¬ 
ances became intolerable—that made it 
possible for the Principate to be estab¬ 
lished without loss of Empire. 

On the other hand, Carthage had failed 
to learn the lesson of the Sicilian and 


Hannibalic Wars. To have ruled m Africa 
for centuries without acquiring the poli¬ 
tical experience which could conciliate 
the Sicilians or Sardinians, or even after 
a longer period the Spanish peoples which 
furnished such good citizens to Rome, 
and without admitting the population 
even of the home territory to share in the 
privileges or the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment, was a lapse which would have been 
conspicuous even if there had been only 
the loosely knit empire of the Persians to 
contrast with it; compared with the Greek 
successor kingdoms, still more with the 
Roman dominion in Italy, it was a failure 
and a disgrace. And it was the partial 
adoption of Carthaginian methods of estate 
management, in the generation which 
followed the fall of Carthage, that led to 
the one serious mistake of the Romans, 
for which they paid so dearly in the next, 
through the revolt of their Italian ' allies.’ 
The Greek city states had for the most 
part failed or succeeded politically accord¬ 
ing as they remained exclusive corpora¬ 
tions, based on hereditary privilege or 
accumulated wealth, or accepted the 
' desirable alien ’ and measured men’s 
deserts by their abilities. Carthage, like 



HEADQUARTERS OF A ROMAN LEGION BESIEGING A SPANISH CITY 
Scipio Afncanus the younger was appointed m 134 b.c. to the command of the Roman armies open 
ntmg against the Celtibenans of northern Spain. Their resistance centred in the wealthy city of 
Numantia, which Scipio accordingly proceeded to reduce. Strong camps, well supplied with war 
engines, were built at strategical points, and Numantia blockaded into surrender Here we see 
the remains of the tribunes’ quarters in the first of these camps, situated at Pena RedonJa. 

From Schulten, ‘ Numantia,' Bruckmann A.G, 
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INGLORIOUS KINGS OF SYRIA 


Succeeding to a kingdom diminished by war, 
Seleucus IV (top) reigned feebly, and was assas¬ 
sinated in 175. His successor, Antiochus IV, 
was an unbalanced ruler who drove the Jews to 
revolt; he died, mad, while warring m Persia. 

From J. Ward, ‘ Greek Coins ' (John Murray) 

its Etruscan friends, remained ‘ exclusive 
it acquired unexampled monopolies ; and 
reserving them jealously for its own enjoy¬ 
ment, perished apparently unregretted. 

While Macedon and Carthage were 
receiving their coup de grace, the Spaniards 
maintained their attitude of stubborn 
defiance, in spite of the cruel blows dealt 
them by the perfidy of the consuls Lucullus 
and Galba in 151 and 150. In the south 
the Lusitanians found a brilliant guer¬ 
rilla captain in Viriathus, who in 142 
manoeuvred the Roman consul Servilianus 
into a trap, and was able to dictate terms 
so reasonable in point of fact that they 
were ratified by the Senate, which even 
recognized Viriathus as ' friend and ally ’ 
of the Roman People. Nevertheless, two 
years later a new consul, Caepio, not only 
attacked the friend and ally, with the 
assent of the Senate, but procured his 
assassination, a blow from which the 
Lusitanians did not recover, though they 
were not further penalised. 

No less stubborn was the resistance 
offered in the north by the Celtiberians, 
whose principal fortress or city was 
Numantia, on the borderland of what 
had been the vague Roman sphere of in¬ 
fluence before the Hannibalic War. Here 


the fighting, temporarily suppressed by 
Lucullus, broke out again in 143 when 
Viriathus’ campaign was being carried 
through with most effect. One Roman 
general, Metellus, the same who had 
finished off the last Macedonian war but 
had been superseded in the east by 
Mummius, held the Spanish command for 
two years (143-2), and met with much 
success, but was withdrawn before he 
could complete the task of pacification. 
This labour continued to prove too much 
for one after another of his successors; 
until in 137 the consul Mancinus was 
reduced to what was, in fact, a capitulation, 
the terms of which were negotiated by his 
quaestor Tiberius Gracchus (c. 1691-33); 
in whom the Spaniards did not hesitate 
to trust, since he was the son of that 
Tiberius Gracchus who had made the 
generous but ill-kept settlement of 179. 
The Senate, however, with strict legality 
but doubtful honour, declined to ratify 
the treaty; and the war was renewed, to 
the indignation of Gracchus. 

Against a foe so indomitable, it was 
obviously useless to continue the ordinary 
routine method of appointment to the 
military command. Rome in 134 turned 
to her greatest citizen and soldier, the 
conqueror of Carthage, the second Scipio 
Africanus. Although he was not a candi¬ 
date for the consulship and was in fact 
legally disqualified from standing, his 
election was carried by the unanimous 
vote of the Assembly of Tribes, and the 
legal technicalities were set aside in the 
face of such an expression of public opinion. 

tCven for Scipio the task was no easy 
one. It was not till he had restored 
by hard training the long-relaxed discipline 
of the demoralised troops that, in 133, 'he 
set about the Numantian campaign, and 
laid siege to Numantia itself. Like Carth¬ 
age the doomed fortress held out grimly to 
the last moment. When there was nothing 
left to eat but human flesh, it surrendered ; 
and it was then, like Carthage, obliterated ; 
so completely that its very site was for¬ 
gotten. The work of reorganizing the 
Spanish provinces was left for others. 

In 134, the year of Scipio’s unprece¬ 
dented election to the consulship, his 
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colleague, Fulvius Flaccus, was called upon 
to deal with a terrifying insurrection of 
the widespread slave population in Sicily, 
the outcome of the huge development of 
the slave system in the constant wars 
of the last hundred, and more particularly 
the last seventy, years—wars which had 
flooded the market with slaves of every 
conceivable nationality. Of this first slave 
war and of others we shall hear more in 
Chronicle IX. The disastrous effect of the 
increase of slave labour on the agricul¬ 
tural population in Italy may be studied 
more fully in Chapter 58. 

Retrospect of Eastern Affairs 

itherto the affairs of the East since 
the time when Antiochus III, by 
his campaigns in Parthia, Bactria and 
Asia Minor, had acquired the title of ' the 
Great ’—when Rome was still in the grip 
of the Second Punic War—have demanded 
attention only as they were directly related 
to the Roman expansion. We have seen 
Antiochus intervening in Europe and 
paying the penalty for his presumption 
by total expulsion from Asia Minor in 
190 ; and we have seen his second son, 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, obeying a per¬ 
emptory order from Rome to remove 
himself from Egypt in 168. We have 
seen, also, that down to 133, Rome had 
not sought to annex any Asiatic territory, 
and had not even been involved in any 
military operations in Asia since the 
Galatian campaign of 189-8. But we 
have still to observe how during this 
period the course of events, without 
Roman intervention, was at the same 
time preparing the way for Rome’s 
Asiatic expansion during the hundred 
years following, and setting bounds for 
it which it never effectively crossed. 

The Seleucidae were, in effect, the re¬ 
presentatives of the old Persian Empire, 
with a Macedonian, instead of a Persian 
Achaemenid, on the throne of the 
Great King. At the moment when 
Antiochus III so rashly flung down his 
challenge to Rome, his title Megas, the 
Great, was not a palpable misnomer. He 
had recovered sovereignty, lost or en¬ 
dangered, westward in Asia Minor and 
eastward to Trans-Oxiana; and he had 


forced Egypt to admit his sovereignty, 
often claimed as her own. in Coele-Svria, 
though in order to ensure at least hei 
neutrality in the coming struggle, he had 
just married his daughter Cleopatra to the 
young Ptolemy VEpiphanes, givingeertain 
revenues drawn from Coele-Syria as a part 
of her dower. An incidental consequence 
of this has already been noticed. When 
Rome chastised the arrogance of the 
Great King, she handed over to Rhodes 
or Pergamum the districts in Asia Minor 
which Egypt had been wont to claim. 

Antiochus III died soon afterwards, in 
187. The troubled reign of his elder son, 
Seleucus IV, was ended by his murder in 
175, when he was succeeded by his brother 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, known by the 
gibing nickname of Epimanes (the Mad¬ 
man). He quarrelled with the Egyptian 
government of Ptolemy VI Philometor 
(181-146), because it still claimed the 
Coele-Syrian revenues though the king’s 



TO PAGANISE THE JEWS 

In his endeavour to suppress the Jewish religion, 
Antiochus TV decreed that a pagan altar should 
be erected m every village throughout Judaea. 
This example, found at Gezer, is dedicated to 
Heracles, but bears also the name of Jehovah. 
From R. A. S. Macalisier, ‘ Bible Sidelights from Gezer 1 
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mother, Cleopatra, was dead. The con¬ 
quest of Egypt seemed imminent, when 
the Roman envoy Popillius interposed his 
veto as recorded (page 1695). 

piphanes died, actually and com¬ 
pletely mad, as it is said, in 164 The 
most familiar event in the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is the revolt of the Jews 
under the leadership of Judas Maccabaeus 
and his kinsmen, a revolt which ultimately 
won independence from their Syrian, or 
rather Macedonian, oveilord. The Macca- 
baean wars no doubt played their part 
in completing the disintegration of the 
Seleucid power; which, however, could 
have been saved, if at all, only by a ruler 
of first rate political and military genius. 
The fundamental importance of this 
struggle lies in the fact that if its issue 
had been different the Jews as a nation 
with a local habitation and a name 
would have been blotted out two centuries 
before this fate actually befell them. For 
the essential object of the wars was to 
secure that unique type of nationalism 


which differentiated the Hebrews from all 
other peoples. 

The Jews of the southern kingdom, 
deported by Nebuchadrezzar to Babylon 
in accordance with the policy so fully 
developed by the Assyrians, had been re¬ 
instated by the humane and liberal policy 
of the early Achaemenids. Unlike their 
northern kinsmen, they had adhered 
rigidly to the Mosaic Law 7 ; and the 
Persian system not only permitted but 
actually encouraged them to restore the 
old religious structure of their society. 
Alexander inherited and even extended 
the Persian policy of fostering local and 
national customs, which in this case made 
the Chosen Race a people apart from and 
in some sense hostile to the entire Gentile 
world. But among the Jews there was 
always an unorthodox element, attracted 
by pagan learning and pagan laxity. 

Now Judaea and Jerusalem, the centre 
of Judaism, lay in that debatable land 
which had at all times been a bone of 
contention between the Euphratic and 
the Egyptian empires and continued to 


1 



WALLS OF A CASTLE ONCE HELD BY POWERFUL JEWISH PRINCES 
J11 142 e.c. Simon Maccabaeus succeeded bis brother Jonathan as leader of the Jews, and shortly 
afterwards advanced against the Syrian garrison in Gezer (Gazara). Having captured the city, 
he established himself in it, as is related in the Apocrypha. Here we see the ruins of the castle, 
refortified and occupied by him, and later held by his son, John Hyrcanus. On the extreme left nre 
the remains of the gateway, and in the foreground the foundations of the walls of Gezer. 

From R. A. S. Macahster, 1 Bible Sidelights from The Mound of Gezer ' 
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be a bone of contention between Seleucidae 
and Ptolemies, while commonly finding 
itself compelled to acknowledge the 
Seleucid sovereignty. There was a large 
Jewish colony in Egypt which was 
patronised by the Ptolemies; conse¬ 
quently the intensely nationalist puritan 
party among the Jews tended to look to 
Egypt—to be, in fact, an Egyptian party. 
The unorthodox, on the other hand, sought 
and found favour and support from their 
actual overlord, the Hellenising Seleucid, 
against whom the nationalists were the 
more embittered by the heavy financial 
demands made on them for the indemnity 
claimed by Rome from Antiochus after 
his overthrow at Magnesia. 

Religious persecution as such was quite 
alien to Hellenic ideas ; but evidently 
Antiochus IV, when on the Egyptian 
expedition, the object of which was so 
rudely frustrated by Popillius, acquired 
the conviction that the Jewish puritans 
were a political danger. On his return in 
168 he vented his wrath and disappoint¬ 
ment on Jerusalem, which was ruthlessly 
sacked, and set about the suppression of 
the religion which appeared to be at once 
the motive and the binding force of Jewish 
disaffection. For the Jewish puritans, 
religious zeal and the fervour of pat¬ 
riotism were welded into one passion. 

The Maccabees in Palestine 

nspired and led by the old Mattathias, 
of the Hasmonaean house, the 
puritans took to the hills and waged a 
fierce guerrilla warfare against the officers 
of the persecutor. Mattathias died and the 
struggle was carried on by his son Judas, 
surnamed Maccabaeus, and his brethren. 
Antiochus died, and the Syrian crown 
was tossed from head to head among 
claimants, some of the blood royal and 
some mere adventurers. Judas recovered 
Jerusalem but was slain in battle in 161. 
He was followed by his brothers Jonathan 
and (in 142) Simon, and before the latter 
was murdered in 135, to be succeeded by 
his son John Hyrcanus, the Hasmonaean 
dynasty may be regarded as established. 
The dynasty, however, was of minor im¬ 
portance, the essential point was that 
Judaism had been saved (see Chap, 69). 



UNWORTHY SELEUCID MONARCHS 
Under Demetrius I (top) and his successor, 
Demetrius II, the Syrian kingdom was weakened 
by internal war. and lost both territory and 
prestige Both kings were vicious men whose 
cruelties roused their people to rebellion. 

From J. Ward, ' Greek Coins ’ 

When Antiochus Megas was expelled 
from Asia Minor, his sovereignty was 
still acknowledged not only by the 
satraps in Media and Persia, but by the 
native princes who had set up kingdoms 
in Armenia and Parthia. To Bactria he 
had conceded independence only because 
as an independent state it was a buffer 
between Hellenism and the Scythian 
barbarians, with whom its Greek rulers 
threatened to make common cause rather 
than submit to the Seleucid. The position 
continued substantially unchanged during 
the reign of Epiphanes, though he found 
it necessary to march armies into both 
Armenia and Persia. 

Demetrius I, nephew of Epiphanes and 
son of Seleucus IV, who became king in 
162, gained the title of Soter (saviour) by 
crashing in 160 a dangerous revolt in 
Media, whose satrap had assumed the 
royal title. Very soon after this, however, 
Demetrius found himself forced to fight 
for his crown, and in the period of dynastic 
chaos that ensued Armenia dropped away, 
and the Parthian Arsacids not only 
recovered independence but absorbed 
Media and Persia into their own dominion, 
of which the Euphrates became in effect 
the boundary. In 138 Demetrius II. the 
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son of Demetrius I who had been killed 
in 150, attempted to recover the lost 
territory, but was defeated and himself 
taken captive by the Parthians. The 
Parthian Empire, which was to prove an 
endless and unsubduable soutce of trouble 
for Rome, had thus definitely come into 
being only a few years before Rome’s first 
actual acquisition of Asiatic territory. 

The same Parthian king who captured 
Demetrius penetrated into India and ap¬ 
parently claimed to have added the old 
Persian satrapy of India to his dominions, 
hut the brief conquest—so called—did not 
survive his death in 136. In this direction 
the kings of Bactria had preceded those 
of Parthia. Demetrius of Bactria, son 
and successor of that Euthydemus whom 
Antiochus III had reluctantly confirmed 
in the Bactrian kingdom, actually made 
himself king in Afghanistan and a con¬ 
siderable part of the Punjab ; and, though 
he lost his crown about 175, various 
Graeco-Bactrian principalities seem to have 
achieved an ephemeral existence in this 
region during the next forty years. The 
most notable of these invaders was 
Menander, who about 175 carried vic¬ 
torious arms as far as the mouth of the 
Indus in one direction and the Jumna in 
another. Here however he was held up 
and driven back by the Sunga king, who 
in 185 had snatched the crown from the 


last of the Mauryas. But Bactria itself 
was crumbling under the pressure of the 
central Asian nomads. 

No Bactrian dominion was established 
in India; Hellenism in its far eastern out¬ 
post was submerged and wiped out, leav¬ 
ing only a dim memory of itself here and 
there among the peoples of the East. The 
mainly Mongolian nomads, held off from 
the west by the Parthian barricade, now 
filtered and now flooded southwards, 
sometimes conquering, commonly destroy¬ 
ing, never constructing, never organizing, 
always melting indistinguishably away 
after a brief apparition. At this stage their 
movement may be at least in part attri¬ 
buted to the impediment imposed on their 
penetration eastward by the recent con¬ 
struction of the Great Wall of China 
recorded in Chronicle VII, and to the 
progressive organization of the Chinese 
Empire begun under Shih Hwang Ti and 
continued under the Han dynasty (c. 205 
b.c.-a.d. 225), whose princes were now 
actually endeavouring to learn something 
of the world beyond the mountains which 
encircled their realm. India fades out of 
our vision. Little can be with confidence 
affirmed concerning it, save that the 
brief ascendancy of Buddhism passed with 
the Maurya dynasty, and Brahmanism 
recovered its sway. Virtually for centuries 
world history is the history of Rome. 



VIVID AND DELICATE CARVING BY AN ANCIENT CHINESE ARTIST 
Culture progressed rapidly in China under the Han monarchs ; there was a great increase of wealth 
and art flourished. On this slab of stone, cut during the Han period (c. 205 b.c.-a.d. 225), two separate 
episodes are represented. In the upper panel is seen a two-storeyed ps.vilion in which the Taoist 
goddess, Hsi Wang Mu, receives the ancient emperor Mu Wang. In the lower an official procession 
is depicted— a mandarin in his state chariot (extreme right) preceded by officials and soldiers. 

From Chavannes, ' Les sculptures chmoiscs sur p ter re' 
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CHAPTER 58 


THE SPIRIT OF REPUBLICAN ROME 

The Temper in which the City on the Tiber 
faced the Problems of Adversity and Success 

By JOSEPH WELLS 

Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, 1913-27; Author of A Short History of Rome 


' wudas had heard the fame of the 
Romans, that they were mighty and 
qJJ valiant men. . . .Yet for all this 

none of them wore a crown, or was 
clothed in purple, to be magnified there¬ 
by : Moreover how they had made for 
themselves a senate house, wherein three 
hundred and twenty men sat in council 
daily, consulting ahvay for the people, to 
the end they might be well ordered : And 
that they committed their government to 
one man every year . . . and that all 

were obedient to that one, and that there 
was neither envy nor emulation among 
them.’ 

Such praises and many more with 
reference to their bravery and their 
loyalty to their friends are the record 
of the Jewish chronicler of the Maccabaean 
period, writing rather less than a century 
after Rome had defeated Hannibal and 
shown herself to be indisputably the 
strongest power in the Mediterranean. 
The picture is an idealised one, but it was 
largely true when this period begins. It 
was because it was tiue that Rome had 
survived the attack of the greatest general 
of the old world and his professional army, 
and had risen superior to a succession of 
defeats, every one of which would have 
crushed any other state of ancient times. 

The main features of the Roman 
spirit are all emphasised in this picture, 
four of which stand out prominent— 
their bravery, their loyalty to their allies, 
their willingness to merge all power in a 
council, and the absence of personal 
ambition. 

Of these features perhaps the position 
of the Roman Senate is the most striking ; 
at any rate it most impressed the imagina¬ 
tion of the world. The Senate at Rome, 
like the senate of Venice, seemed in its 
great days to represent the ideal of states¬ 


manship. Unchanging in its policy, 
superior to personal ambition, acting up 
to a high standard of justice, it was an 
' assembly of kings,’ but of kings who 
worked for the state and not for them¬ 
selves The Second Punic War had seen 
attempts to break from this tradition, 
but the stem logic of defeat had checked 
all such vagaries. The disruptive force of 
wealth had as yet hardly begun to affect 
this unity- Polybius, writing more than 
half a century later, tells us that a Roman, 
if he gave merely his pledged word, could 
be trusted with enormous wealth; while 
no number of seals or witnesses could 
keep a Greek from embezzling any sum, 
however trifling, entrusted to him. And 
he adds a feature, omitted by the Jewish 
chronicler, to whom all pagan creeds were 
as naught : to a Roman his religion was 
still a moral force, a thing of ' mysterious 
terrors ’ (see Chap. 60). 

It is natural to choose the second 
century b.c. as the period in which the 
spirit of the Roman Republic 
can be most clearly examined. The Republic 
for by that time the constitu- at its best 
tion had reached its full de¬ 
velopment ; so Cicero in his political treatise, 
De Repubhca (‘On the State’), chooses 
for the interlocutors in his dialogue the 
greatest statesman of this century, Scipio 
Aemilianus, and his friends. Into their 
mouths he puts his own views on the 
theory and the practice of the Roman 
constitution, and his views may certainly 
be taken to represent the views of the 
average Roman citizen. Cicero is not 
only the great master of the Latin tongue ; 
his career and his methods are those which 
his countrymen especially admired. 

The cardinal point in his constitutional 
views is the supremacy of the Senate ; 
to him, as to most of his countrymen, 

x 3 
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THE SPIRIT OF 



FASCES OF THE ROMAN LICTORS 


\s a symbol of the ' impenum,' or power of life 
and death, wielded by the chief Roman magis¬ 
trates, their attendants the lictors bore bundles 
(' fasces '1 of rods with an axe bound therein. 

Left, a wall relief; right, a reconstruction. 

British Museum {left) 

S.P.Q.R.—Senatus Populusque Romanus 
—was the proper style of the state ; and 
it will be noted that ‘ the Senate’ comes 
before 1 the People.’ The people elected 
the magistrates; it had the sovereign 
voice to decide on war and peace ; but 
the Senate and the magistrates generally 
controlled its decisions. 

This arrangement was based upon the 
principle which is fundamental in every¬ 
thing Roman—the respect for the ‘ mos 
majorum,’ the custom of our fore¬ 
fathers. A Roman did not wish to change 
his state, he wanted to develop it on the 
old lines, and, consciously or unconsciously, 
he felt this could best he done by putting 
control in the hands of the ‘ body of old 
men ’ (the Senate), who had had experi¬ 
ence of the state in the past, and who 
could guide the executive officers. 

The Romans, however, were far too 
wise to think that authority can be actu¬ 
ally exercised by a committee ; the theory 
of the Roman state was that the elect 
of the people, the magistrates, had the 
* imperium,’ the supreme power, and the 
rods and axes of their attendants, the 
lictors, were the symbol that showed this 


power to extend to ‘ life and death.’ But 
this supreme authority was not to be used 
in Rome itself ; there it was limited by 
being divided between the magistrates, 
by the right of appeal to the people in 
capital cases, and above all by the tradi¬ 
tion that the magistrate was to take the 
advice of the Senate. 

During the best days of the Republic, 
that is, till the middle of the second 
century b.c., when old traditions began 
to break down, from causes which will be 
briefly stated later, the Roman com¬ 
promise worked well. Her magistrates, 
the elect of the people, were not at the 
beck and call of the assemblies like 
Athenian officials; it was even an open 
question whether a magistrate, however 
ill he might have behaved, could be re¬ 
moved before his time of office was over. 
In theory, although it was the people 
which had chosen him, his authority was 
derived from his predecessor, who ’ cre¬ 
ated ’ him. In fact it might be said that 
there was a magisterial ‘ succession ’ at 
Rome; the mystic grace of the supreme 
authority was inherited from the long-past 
days of the kingship, and it was trans¬ 
mitted from year to year by one holder of 
an annual office to another. 

It will be obvious how the three theories 
of sovereignty which have been mentioned 
combine to secure to the Roman govern¬ 
ment the maximum of 
efficiency. Authority had Three theories 
its origin in the mysterious of Sovereignty 
past; the people decided 
who was to exercise it for the year ; and 
the embodied wisdom of previous genera¬ 
tions was always present to assist, and if 
necessary to constrain, the actual holder 
of executive power. The famous theory of 
Polybius that the strength of the Roman 
government lay in its being ‘mixed,’ that 
the magistrates represented Monarchy, the 
Senate Aristocracy, and the assemblies 
Democracy, is true in the sense given 
above. And the theory and the practice 
of the constitution largely agreed during 
• the greater part of the second century. 
The Senate, as has been said, was really 
the ruling power in Rome till 123 b.c., 
when C. Gracchus used his position as 
tribune to appeal to the people direct, and, 
setting all traditions at defiance, ruled 
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Chapter 58 


Rome as the people’s representative during 
his first tribunate (see Chap. 64). 

In foreign policy especially the sena¬ 
torial government was supreme. It is in 
the second century B.c. that the Roman 
Republic built up its provincial empire. 
The foundations of this had been laid as 
the result of the First 
Foreign policy Punic War, which gave the 
of the Senate conquerors the first pro¬ 
vinces, Sicily and (shortly 
afterwards) Sardinia and Corsica ; the two 
Spains, in theory though by no means 
completely, were the prize of the Second 
Punic War. All these acquisitions—it could 
be and it was claimed—had been forced 
on Rome as necessary for her defence. 

In the half century which followed 
the Second Punic War Rome's policy 
was one of hesitation. War after war 
was fought, but they were at least 
half defensive, and though the Romans 
crushed their enemies in the East, Mace¬ 
donia and Syria, as they had crushed 
Carthage in the West, they did not at 
first annex any territory. But circum¬ 
stances were too strong for them, espe¬ 
cially when the ambition and greed of 
individuals also tended to promote aggres¬ 
sion and the addition of provinces. So, as 
the result of the Third Punic War, as had 
happened after each of the previous wars 
with Carthage, a great increase of territory 
was gained : Africa, Macedonia, Achaea, 
all became provinces in 146, and thirteen 
years later Asia was added by bequest. 
Rome was supreme in the western Medi¬ 
terranean and in the Aegean. 

It would almost be true to say that the 
list of the provinces of the Republic ends 
• here. It is true that the conquests of 
Pompey and Caesar almost doubled the 
extent of Rome’s dominions; but the 
provinces then added were the result of 
proconsular power, not of senatorial diplo¬ 
macy ; in the winning of them the force 
was built up which was soon to overthrow 
the Republic. The Senate had built up the 
dominion of Republican Rome, but in 
doing so had created the semi-professional 
army which enabled the proconsul to make 
himself master of the central government. 

There is great discussion among his¬ 
torians whether Roman policy during this 
three-quarters of a century (201-123 b.c.) 


was deliberately one of aggrandisement, 
or whether the Roman Senate honestly 
tried to avoid annexation of more pro¬ 
vinces, but found itself overcome by the 
force of circumstances. Probably both 
views are true—there were, that is to say, 
two policies in the Senate and among the 
Roman nobility, and first one and then the 
other prevailed. Either view is consistent 
with the careful and far-seeing diplomacy 
for which Machiavelli professes so much 
admiration when, in The Prince, he de¬ 
scribes the methods by which the power 
and territory of a state may be increased. 

He demonstrates and illustrates how it 
was always the Roman practice to have an 
ally on the spot, to watch and to warn of 
any danger that might arise from enemies 
like Carthage and Macedon, which, though 
decisively beaten, might again become 
formidable. These allies were a sure 
cause of international friction, for, secure 
in Roman protection, they were continu¬ 
ally quarrelling with their powerful neigh¬ 
bours, who had once been Rome’s enemies. 
Such an ally was Masinissa of Numidia in 
Africa against Carthage, and such was 
Rhodes in the Aegean against the kingdoms 
of Macedon and Syria. 

And in Rome’s protection of them there 
was something more than mere selfishness. 
She claimed to be the champion of small 



COIN THAT SHOWS THE FASCES 


L. Junius Brutus, first consul of the Republic,, 
followed by lictors beanng the fasces, appears 
on a coin of M. (Q. Caepio) Brutus, whose murder 
of Caesar showed the same republican fervour. 

British Museum 
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states, and, as was seen m the opening of 
this chapter, the Jewish chronicler, at any 
rate, admitted the justice of this claim, 
and admired Rome because of it. It is true 
that these states all, sooner or later, found 
that their alliances with Rome became 
more and more unequal, and tended to pass 
into subjection. Rome grew ever stronger 
and her old enemies weaker ; hence her 
need for dependent allies grew less, while 
<r at the same time alliance 
Alliance replaced with Rome tended to 

by annexation spread Roman influence 

in the client states, 
and thus to prepare the way for annexa¬ 
tion. So the kingdom of Pergamum, 
Rome's firm ally in Asia Minor, be¬ 

came, after generations of alliance, the 
province of ' Asia,' and this development 
was repeated over and over again later 
A very similar feature marks the growth 
of the British Indian Empire, and if one 
charges Rome with hypocrisy, one must 
bring the same charge against the East 
India Company, and, indeed, against the 
British Raj. Such charges of hypocrisy 
and of deliberate aggrandisement are in¬ 
deed often brought by foreigners against 
England, they are due to prejudice or, 
rather, to historic ignorance; as historic 
knowledge widens, it becomes clear that 
it is a law of human nature, for nations 
as for individuals, that ' to him that hath 
shall be given,’ even though he does 
not deliberately seek further gain. And, 
apart from this law of imperial growth, 
the ambition of individuals, as has been 
said, tended always to increase Rome’s 
domains. 

There were signs already in the second 
century b.c. that the authority of the 
Senate was on the wane. When a gov¬ 
ernor like Manlius Vulso in 189 b.c. 
made war on the Galatians without au¬ 
thority from the Senate (page 1691), when 
a consul like Marcus Popillius in 173 b.c. 
refused to obey the order of the Senate 
that he should compensate the Ligurians 
whom he wronged, and when he succeeded 
in escaping the punishment he deserved, 
it was clear that the good traditions were 
falling into decay. We have seen that 
elaborate provisions for the maintenance 
of balance of power existed in Roman 
government, but they could not be applied 


in the provinces : the proconsul in them 
had no colleague to share his authority; 
the provincials had no right of ‘ appeal ’ 
against him ; he was surrounded by a 
staff of his own choosing, and he had at 
his disposal soldiers who had taken the 
oath of obedience to him and not to the 
state, and who had everything to hope 
from him. It is no wonder that senatorial 
authority broke down. 

And the failure is seen not only in 
aggression and annexation but also in mis- 
govemment of provinces already annexed. 
The Roman authorities honestly tried to 
impose only fair burdens on their subjects 
and to secure justice for them if their 
legal rights were infringed. It may con¬ 
fidently he claimed that Roman provincial 
government became in the end the most 
just and impartial that the ancient world 
ever saw; it might be added that in the 
modem world few have equalled it and 
hardly any have surpassed it; but this 
success was not attained at once, and in 
fact not till the time of the Empire. 
Under the Republic there was the constant 
struggle between the greed of individuals 
and the tradition of the state that justice 
should be done. 

A famous instance of this was the claim 
of the Spanish provincials for redress 
in 171 b.c,, when M. Porcius Cato, the 
representative of old 
Roman morality, was Mlsgovernment of 
one of their ' advo- the provinces 
cates ’; two of the noble 
Roman offenders retired into exile, but 
on the whole little seems to have been 
done. The failure of Roman govern¬ 
ment in the provinces, in spite of the 
desire of all that was best in Rome to 
put it right, is well seen in the Lex Cal- 
purnia of 149 b.c., which established a 
special court to deal with cases of extor¬ 
tion (‘ de repetundis'). This seems to have 
been provoked especially by another case 
of gross misconduct in Spain, which had 
again moved the aged Cato to champion 
provincial rights. 

It is significant that both these instances 
come from the same part of Rome’s 
dominions; Spain was only gradually 
being reduced; it was a wealthy country, 
and it was far from Rome; hence, temp¬ 
tations were great and redress difficult. 
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TYPICAL ROMANS WHO SAW THE GREAT DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


The genius of the Romans for portraiture was one of their most lasting contributions to art. Tlie 
magnificent senes of Impenal busts represented m every museum enables one to realize this, but 
even better than they m some waj’S are the splendid heads, mostly anonymous, that survive from 
Republican times These four are quite early and admirably show the type of men and women who 
were the strength of Rome in the days when she was fighting foi supremacy in the Mediterranean. 


Ny Car liber $ Museum, Copenhagen 
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Bat if instances of Roman failure to secure 
justice can be multiplied in Spain, it is 
equally possible to produce from that 
province instances of good Roman govern¬ 
ment, The praetorship (180-179 b.c.) of 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the father 
of the two famous reforming tribunes, was 
a marked success; he established justice, 
he encouraged the inhabitants to adopt 
Roman civilization, and he gave oppor¬ 
tunity for their military instincts by 
raising native forces and enlisting the chiefs 
in Roman service. ■■ 

His efforts gave a long period of com¬ 
parative peace to Hither Spain; more 
than forty years later his son Tiberius 
was welcomed by the 
Romanisation o£ Spaniards of Numantia as 
Spanish Province a mediator, and though 
his efforts failed for the 
time being, and Numantia was completely 
destroyed as a punishment for having 
been too successful against Rome, the 
work of Romanisation went on. It is 
significant that the first Latin colony 
outside Italy was founded in Spain— 
Carteia in 171 B.c.—and so that door 
was opened by which in the end all 
western Europe passed into the sphere 
of Roman citizenship. And the cir¬ 
cumstances, too, were significant: the 
colonists were half-breeds, the children 
of Roman soldiers and Spanish women. 
A place was found for them in Roman 
organization, which made them part of 
the governing race, though in an inferior 
position. 

The Romans did many great things, 
but the greatest of all was their creation 
of new nations. Spain was the first 
country in which the methods were 
adopted which rendered possible the proud 
boast of Rutilius four centuries later: 

Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat 

—‘ you made what was formerly the world 
a city.' And though the province of Gaul 
and its transformation into France were the 
triumphs of the Empire, the foundations 
at all events of the Romanisation of the 
Iberian peninsula, and of its unification 
into Spain and Portugal, were the work of 
the Republic. 

It was natural, in this chapter, to treat 
the government of the provinces first, as 


this and the problems it presented were 
the most important parts of senatorial 
rule in the second century b.c. ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the work was 
done on the lines that had been laid down 
in the two preceding centuries, and that 
Rome was able to unify western Europe 
because she had first succeeded in unifying 
Italy. It is true that all the country 
south of the Alps was geographically one, 
and that Rome was marked out by 
natural features as its capital; but it is 
equally true that the racial elements in it 
were most mixed, and that the Italian 
nation is as truly a creation of Rome as 
the French and the Spanish. The Latin 
and the Sabellian tribes were probably 
akin to her in race, but Etruscans 
beyond the Tiber (see Chap. 38), Ligurians 
in the Riviera, and Gauls all over North 
Italy, not to mention a plentiful admix¬ 
ture of Greeks in South Italy, presented a 
problem for unification which bristled 
with difficulties and which might have 
seemed insoluble. 

The principles which Rome was to follow 
in solving it had been learned in the 
experience of the two preceding centuries, 
since the time when 
Rome, by conquering Solving the problem 
Veii (396 E.C.), had of unification 
shown that Latin civil¬ 
ization and not Etruscan domination 
was to prevail. These principles were 
broadly the recognition of local independ¬ 
ence, the avoidance of tribute, coupled 
with the requirement of military service, 
the careful graduation of privileges, so that 
every community had something it could 
hope to gain by good conduct, and, above 
all, the willingness to concede the highest 
reward, a share of Roman citizenship. 
Rome never made the mistake of Athens 
by touching the pockets of her dependent 
allies ; she avoided too the other mistake 
of Athens, that of antagonising the 
leading men everywhere. The Roman 
Senate had the feelings and the prejudices 
of an aristocracy, and they knew how 
much interference the ruling classes of their 
neighbours would tolerate or even welcome. 
(For a full account of Rome’s dealing with 
the other peoples of Italy see Chapter 53.) 

And at the same time Rome wisely 
avoided anything like a cast-iron uni- 
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formity. It was eas\ T to assimilate Latins 
and Sabines, and they were soon absorbed ; 
but no attempt was made to Romanise 
Greeks, the Etruscan Lucumos were 
allowed to manage their own serfs, and 
the Gauls in North Italy had towns 
planted among them, but were largely left 
to the authority of their chiefs. Where 
a race like the Ligurians proved itself 
unteachable in its difficult mountain 
country, it was largely transported to the 
plains. One nation in Italy alone proved 
itself irreconcilable : the Samnites between 
340 and 290 b.c. had given Rome her 
hardest struggles; they had joined Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal when they invaded Italy; 
they held out against all Rome’s attempts 
at unification in the second century, and 
finally they had to be almost wiped out 
by Sulla, because in the Social War 
(90-SS B.c.) they fought to destroy Rome, 
when the rest of her allies were fighting 
to be allowed to join her. 

But this is anticipating. It is necessary 
to speak in a little more detail of the 
way in which after 200 b.c. the Roman 
government applied in Italy (and also 
unwisely failed to apply) the principles of 
unification of which we have just spoken. 

The Second Punic War had found 
Roman influence extended to the north of 
the Apennines and beginning to penetrate 
to the valley of the Po. The 
Roman Rule first task of the government 

in Italy therefore, when the war was 
over, was to secure that 
valley, and then to reduce the Ligurians, 
who commanded the difficult access to 
Italy along the north-west coast. The 
work was mainly done bj T the old method, 
the foundation of colonies with a great 
road to connect them. In the first 
twenty years of the second century b.c. 
nineteen colonies were founded; of 
these the larger number were in the 
south of Italy—Rome was apprehen¬ 
sive of Macedon, and wished to secure 
herself against another invasion from 
Greece like that of Pyrrhus a century 
before. Three of the rest were in the valley 
of the Po, and their modern representa¬ 
tives, Bologna, Parma and Modena, show 
how well Rome chose her sites for occupa¬ 
tion ; she could found cities which were 
to last as well as she could make nations. 


Aquilcia in the north-east of Italy, the 
predecessor of Venice, soon followed ; and 
the great Via Aemilia, reaching right 
across the plain of Lombardy (187 B.c.) 
was the chain which bound these new 
colonies together, along with the older 
ones, Milan, Cremona, Piacenza (to give 
them their modern names), which Rome 
had planted in the preceding generation. 
‘ We have no ancient account,' says 
I-Ieitland, ‘ of this policy as a whole . . . 
this is a specimen of the way in which 
the Senate made history that was probably 
never written.’ 

But while the Roman government in 
this old way was strengthening its hold on 
Italy, it was departing from another of 
the most important of 
the old traditions; the Privileges of the 
methods of easy access Allies curtailed 
to the Roman citizenship 
were abandoned ; the convenient status 
of half-citizenship (‘ civitas sine suffragio ’ 
—citizenship without the vote), which liad 
been invaluable as making easier transi¬ 
tion from alliance to full privilege, was 
given up. No more such citizens were 
made, and those alreadj'- existing were 
rapidly absorbed into the body of full 
citizens. So the gap between Rome and 
her allies was widened, or rather, it should 
be said, the bridges provided for the easy 
crossing of this gap were broken down. 

And along with the growing separation 
between the ruling state and her dependent 
allies went a corresponding diminution of 
their privileges. The old right of ‘ migra¬ 
tion ’ to Rome was limited ; the burdens 
of military service were increased, and 
the Romans began to show a tendency 
to choose the easier campaigns in the 
East for their own troops, and to send 
their allies to provinces like Spain and 
Sardinia, where there was little booty 
and much danger both in fighting and 
from disease. Ugly stories also begin 
to be told about the insolence of Roman 
magistrates, who treated Italians as if they 
had no rights at all, as, for example, the 
well-known tale of the Italian magistrate 
who was flogged because the town, bath 
of Teanum did not please the wife of 
the Roman magistrate travelling through. 
The old traditions were breaking down in 
Italy as well as in the Provinces. 
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But though things were certainly not 
improving, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate the decay of good government. 
We get our pictures of official insolence 
and of violated rights mainly from oratori¬ 
cal sources—the story referred to just 
above comes from a speech of C. Gracchus, 
when denouncing the Senate—and a 
very small acquaintance with politics is 
needed to make us discount largely the 
accusations of an opposition speaker. The 
great facts must always be remembered 
that the Roman allies in Italy had arms 
in their hands, that armed men do not 
tolerate systematic oppression, and that 
when Italy did revolt finallj', half of 
it refused to move, and remained loyal 
to Rome. Here, as everywhere in 
history, the tendency is for the evil ex¬ 
ceptions to be remembered and for the 
good, which is the rule, to be taken for 
granted and left unmentioned. 

But making all allowances for this 
principle, and recognizing that Rome in 
the second century b.c. still had the best 
government in the old 
Evil influences world, yet the fact remains 
in the State that there was much amiss 
with the Roman Republic, 
both in the provinces and in Italy. It 
was still far from the collapse of the 
next century, when it was necessary for 
Julius Caesar to sweep away a corrupt 
oligarchy. Several matters, however, of 
great importance must be mentioned, 
with regard to which keen anxiety was 
felt by the most far-seeing of Rome's 
statesmen. The life of Marcus Porcius 
Cato was one long struggle against the 
evil influences which oeemed to him to 
be ruining the state ; but we may admit 
that his conservatism was excessive, and 
that he was as bitter against the good 
elements in Greek culture as against 
corrupting elements. No such charge of 
obscurantism, however, can be brought 
against the second great Scipio, Aemilianus, 
the destroyer of Carthage, who was him¬ 
self the centre of Greek culture in Rome 
and the friend and host of the famous 
historian Polybius ; yet as censor in 142 
b.c. he astonished his countrymen by ask¬ 
ing, in his official prayer, no longer that the 
possessions of the state might be extended, 
but that they ' might be preserved.’ 


It remains, then, to consider what the 
evil signs were which made far-sighted 
statesmen fear that ' Roma Immortalis 1 
might prove only mortal. 

Perhaps the feature which distressed 
Roman statesmen most was the decay 
in population. Since the first days of the 
Republic there had been a steady increase, 
except during the terrible times of the 
Pume Wars ; but from 159 b.c. onwards this 
increase had ceased, and on the contrary 
a steady decline had begun. 

And it was not only in numbers than 
there was a falling off; the balance of 
population was being altered for the 
worse. The yeoman farmers, tilling their 
Own land, who had been the strength of 
Rome’s armies, were the element that was 
decreasing, and already the capital was 
beginning to attract that crowd of worth¬ 
less idlers, who could neither fight nor 
work, who in fact lived on the state ; it 
often provided them with food, and it more 
and more, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, established festivals and games for 
their amusement. In Rome the cry for 
‘ panem et circenses ’—bread and ‘ games ’ 
—was not yet established as part of its 
normal life, but there were at least the 
beginnings of it. 

It is worth while considering briefly the 
causes of this change in the distribution 
of population, for some of them, at all 
events, operate in our modern life, and 
help to swell the overgrown populations 
of our modem cities. 

It is commonly said that the Hanmbalic 
Wars ruined Italy ; at least half of it was 
laid waste by hostile armies. It is said 
also that the Roman sol¬ 
diers, demoralised by long Causes of rural 
warfare, did not care to decay in Italy 
return to their farms, and 
above all that the competition of state- 
grown corn from the provinces ruined 
the Roman farmer, who was unable to 
sell his com at a profit. The first of 
these causes might have been, by itself, 
merely transitory in effect; for Rome, 
if she had still been what she was in the 
preceding century, would have recovered 
as rapidly as England did after the 
Napoleonic War. And little importance 
can be attached to the effects of foreign 
competition ; the ancient farmer grew corn 
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for his own livelihood, not to sell. His 
food, his fuel, his clothes were all produced 
at home, and he had not the burdens of 
rent, of rates and of education which crush 
out so many modem farmers. 

The second cause mentioned above, 
however, if generalised, is, in part at least, 
the real cause of the decay in Rome's rural 
population ; modern experience has taught 
us that it is hard for a man who has been 
a soldier for years to return to his old 
pursuits, and the Second Punic War was 
followed by a long series of wars, all of 
which kept Rome’s farmer soldiers away 
from home for long periods, often for many 
years. When we add the attractions of a 
growing capital, where life was much 
easier and where advancement might be 
won by the ambitious, and when we 
consider that the great network of roads 
with which the Romans drew Italy 
together, and abolished distance to some 
extent, as do our modem railways to a 
far greater extent, we are not surprised 
that there was a steady drift of the rustic 
citizens towards Rome. This must not be 


exaggerated; the Horatian farmer who 
' spends each day on his own hillsides ’ 
was still a familiar figure in second-century 
Italy, and he remained so in many parts of 
it even in the time of the Empire; but it 
is true that the drift of population city¬ 
wards was constantly towards Rome. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

And this change in the distribution of 
population had two further results, which 
caused anxiety to thinking citizens. There 
was a deterioration in the Roman armies ; 
the legionaries who in the war with 
Pyrrhus met death ' with all their wounds 
in front ’ were the sons of the soil; of the 
Roman soldier in the second century an 
almost contemporary writer (Sallust) said 
that he was a ‘ terror only to his friends, 
a prey to his enemies. 1 The fact that 
every campaign opened with disasters was 
only too patent, and the once invincible 
Roman armies faded disastrously both in 
Spain and especially against the northern 
barbarians, the Cimbri and the Teutones, 



HARDY OFFSPRING OF THE SOIL SUCH AS GAVE ITALY HER GREATNESS 
In Italy the real strength of the country lay in its yeoman farmers ; and it was largely dissatisfaction 
with the labour of the soil bred by long foreign campaigns, together with the cityward tendency 
of the population, that produced the economic misery of late Republican times. But these causes 
can be exaggerated ; and even in the last century b.c. figures like this sixth-century farmer and his 
wife, of Etruscan workmanship, must have been far from uncommon. 

Musco di Villa Giulia, Rome; photo, Alinan 
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who in the last decades of the second 
century b.c. seemed only too likely to 
anticipate the work of destruction which 
their descendants of kindred race accom 
phshed live hundred years later. A new 
Roman army had to be created by Marius, 
and it saved Rome and civilization ; but 
it was not composed of good citizens like 
the armies that faced Hannibal. It was, 
or v erv soon became, a professional army 
The second evil result of the change 
in population was the growth of the 
number of slaves; these were needed for 
agricultural work in Italy, and Roman 
conquests and the spread of piracy made 
them cheap. Hence their numbers in¬ 
creased to a dangerous extent. It is true 
that the first two great slave risings were 
in Sicily (135-13.3 and 103-99 B c.), where 
things were much worse than in Italy. 
But there was trouble on the mainland 
also from slaves at intervals in the 
second century, which gave warning of the 



terrible rising under Spartacus in the 
first century ; and, apart from this, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the evil done to 
Roman character by the slave population. 
Slavery' is alway's degrading, and this 
especially was the result in Rome, where 
its horrors were at this time not mitigated 
by any of the palliations which were 
found for modern slavery. 

The decrease of population, the decay' 
of Roman agriculture, the deterioration 
in the Roman armies, the increase of 
slavery', were all disquiet¬ 
ing signs, and men began Disquieting signs 
to criticise the rule of the of degeneration 
Senate under which these 
evils had grown up. In the Senate 
itself there was a reform party, the 
members of which saw that all was not 
well, and were prepared for moderate 
change. Their proposals, as, for ex¬ 
ample, a series of laws introducing the 
ballot, were unimportant, and when 
finally one of them, C. Laelius, ventured 
as praetor (145 b.c.) to propose a far- 
reaching law dealing with, the land prob¬ 
lem, he met so much resistance from the 
propertied interests that he withdrew and 
so earned the title of Sapiens (' prudent'). 
But the condition of Rome was fast be¬ 
coming such as to need a reformer who 
would cast ‘ prudence ’ to the winds. 

The truth was that the Roman Senate, 
like other bodies and institutions in Rome, 
was changing for the worse. 




THE HORRORS OF ROMAN SLAVERY 
With foreign conquest the siave population grew enormously, 
and the Roman, on the whole, seems to have possessed little of 
that broad humanity which made the life of a Greek slave quite 
tolerable. Above, a terrible scourge loaded with bronze beads; 
below, two small bronzes showing slaves in ' cangues.' 

British Museum 


Recruited as it was from ex¬ 
magistrates, the elect of the 
people, it was an ' aristocracy ' 
in the best sense of the word ; 
it was, to use the phrase of 
Aristotle, the government of the 
state by the best men for the 
benefit of all. But when the 
dangerous times of the Punic 
Wars were left behind, the whole 
conception of office at Rome 
gradually changed. Men were 
usually elected to office, not be¬ 
cause they were best qualified 
for it, but because their fathers 
had held office before them, 
because, to use the Roman 
phraseology, they were ' no- 
biles ' The old distinction be¬ 
tween Patrician and Plebeian 
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had become meaningless, 
but there had grown up 
this new distinction, and 
election outside the 
charmed circle of a cer¬ 
tain number of ‘ gentes ’ 
was very rare. 

So completely, in fact, 
had the idea become es¬ 
tablished that high office 
was a privilege to be 
claimed, not a duty to 
be performed, that laws 
were passed regulating 
the succession to it. The 
first of these, the Lex 
Baebia Annalis (180 b.c.), 
fixed a certain age for 
each magistracy, and an 
interval between the 
times when they could 
be held; thirty years 
later a law seems to have 
been passed forbidding 
re-election to the consul¬ 
ship altogether. When Rome m a crisis 
needed her best man, Scipio Aemilianus, 
he had to be ' dispensed ’ from this law. It 
need hardly be said that when Rome found 
herself once more in deadly peril from the 
northern barbarians, these artificial bar¬ 
riers were swept aside, and the ' new man,’ 
C. Marius, was elected consul five times 
in succession, that he might save Rome. 

But through much of the second century 
the consulship was eagerly sought as a 
source of gain, and so not unnaturally 
the ‘ noble ’ competitors 
Increase of were prepared to pay 
electoral corruption for it by flagrant 
bribery, and the ordi¬ 
nary Roman citizens, who had no chance of 
office themselves, looked on their votes as 
a valuable, because saleable, commodity. 
Laws were passed against this electoral 
corruption, but their frequent re-enact¬ 
ment with increasing penalties shows how 
ineffective they were. 

The deterioration in the Roman spirit 
has been traced in several fields—in the 
government of the provinces and in the 
army, in the relations of Rome with 
her allies in Italy, in the magistrates and 
in the people. It is now necessary to try 
to indicate some of the causes for this 


decay, which was ruining 
a spirit that had been so 
great. Perhaps we may 
put first among them the 
decay of Roman religion. 
The time has gone by 
when it was the fashion 
to speak of this as a 
set of mere forms with 
no relation to life; as 
Warde Fowler, the great¬ 
est English authority on 
the subject, wrote, 1 in 
the earliest times, in the 
old Roman family and 
then in the budding state, 
the whole life of the Ro¬ 
man seems inexplicably 
bound up with his reli¬ 
gion.’ It is true, how¬ 
ever, that, as he says, 
while the ‘ simple religion 
of the family ’ (treated 
in Chapter 60) went on, 
' the Roman state gained 
the world and lost her own soul.' 

That this happened was due in part 
to Greek philosophy; but the influence 
of this has been exaggerated ; the matter, 
however, is discussed in Chapter 67. Some 
of the best men in Rome were the most 
philosophic, and those who adopted the 
shallow philosophy of Euhemerus, who 
argued that the gods were only dead 
men deified, and therefore of no account, 
rather adopted this creed to justify their 
e\ r il lives than were led into evil lives 
by adopting it. The causes of the decay 
of Roman beliefs were more general. 
Not least among them was the great 
influx of wealth which came in from the 
campaigns in the East, and which was in 
itself most dangerous to the simplicity 
of old Roman morals. It was especially 
noted that the campaigns against Anti- 
ochus and the Galatians in Asia (190 and 
189 B.c.) brought great wealth, and 
corruption along with it, into Rome. 

New cults then, the-increase, of wealth, 
wider intercourse with other nations, 
were causes weakening the old Roman 
standards. How serious the effects were 
is strikingly shown by the scandal about 
the Bacchanalia (186 b.c.). It was found 
that an association for the propagation 



VICTIMS OF ROME’S DEGENERACY 
The earliest symptom of the decay of 
Roman morals u as a grow mg addiction 
to gladiatorial combats. This terra¬ 
cotta lamp shows the equipment of the 
* Samnite,’ a heavily armed gladiator, 
British Museum 
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of the rites of Bacchus had spread widely 
in Rome and Italy 7 ; people of the highest 
rank were involved in it, and the orgies 
were offensive m the extreme. A special 
commission had to be appointed to stamp 
it out (the inscription recording the decree 
of the Senate establishing this body is. one 
of the oldest we have), and thousands of 
persons were executed. 

A further stiildng proof of the decay in 
Roman morals at this time is the increase 
in public shows, and particularly those of 
the most degrading kind ; the duration 
of the ‘ Roman games,’ which in the early 7 
days of Rome had been but one day, was 
now increased to ten. Wild-beast shows 
and Greek athletes were introduced in 
186 B.c. ; and, above all, the bloody gladia¬ 
torial shows, which became so dear to 
all Romans, were greatly developed in 
the second century 7 , though they 7 had been 
introduced more than half a century before 
(264 B.c.). It was in vain for the Roman 
Senate to order stone theatres to be pulled 
down, as contrary 7 to public morality ; the 
shows went on all the same in temporary 
wooden booths. 

But it is not right to end with Roman 
failures and Roman sins. The evidence 
that we have deals mainly with the ex¬ 
tent of these ; but the fact remains that 


in Rome itself, and still more in Italy 7 , 
the great mass of the people still had the 
great Roman qualities. The breakdown 
of government which began in the second 
century 7 , and which came to a climax in 
the Civil Wars from 49 to 31 B.c., ended 
in the establishment once more of a strong 
and good government ; and when this 
was established, it was seen once more 
that Rome had conquered the world 
because she understood how to govern as 
no preceding state had done. 

Scipio's prayer as Censor has been 
referred to above ; it, or something like 
it, became part of Roman state ritual. 
We can still read the inscription, found 
at Rome towards the end of the last 
century 7 , which describes the Secular 
Games, established by Augustus in 17 
B.c., to commemorate the ‘ peace ’ of the 
Empire. This gives the exact words of the 
emperor’s prayer to the Fates, that they 
would ‘ protect ever the Latin name . . . 
give safety, victory and health to the 
Roman people, and preserve the Republic 
of the people of Rome.’ Who can deny 
that the prayer was heard and answered ? 
There is truth in the familiar saying 
that in the modem world ‘ nothing moves 
which is not derived from Greece, nothing 
stands which is not derived from Rome.’ 



REPRESENTING THE MIDDLE-CLASS BACKBONE OF ROMAN SOCIETY 
A grave-relief of the first century b.c. shows us with incisive characterisation a man and his wife, 
Publius Aiedius Ampliio and Fausta Melior. They are typical of those unremembered worthies who 
must have made Roman history, though Roman history ha? so little to tell of them : neither patrician, 
freedtnan nor slave, but honest members of solid, well-to-do middle-class families 

Berlin Museum 
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THE WAR-CRAFT OF THE 
ROMANS 

Tactics and Equipment of the Armies 
that won the Ancient World for Rome 

By T. RICE HOLMES Litt.D. D.Litt. F.B.A. 

Author of The Roman Republic, The Founder of the Empire, etc. 


hile the Roman military organiza¬ 
tion underwent various changes 
during the regal, republican and 
imperial periods, certain features 
remained throughout substantially the 
same. The legion, whose nominal strength 
was gradually increased from three thou¬ 
sand to six thousand men, formed until the 
time of Marius a brigade, in which cavalry 
and light-armed auxiliaries were incor¬ 
porated. Every'- citizen of military age 
was liable to service, and before the 
siege of Veii (396 b.c.), when it became 
necessary to remain on duty throughout 
the winter, received no pay. 

Originally each legion was commanded 
by six officers called military tribunes, 
each of whom held control in turn. But 
in the declining Republic they often owed 
their appointment not to merit, but to 
interest; and Caesar, though he of course 
took care, with due regard to political 
exigencies, to choose the best men whom 
he could get, never placed a tribune at 
the head of a legion. The principal 
officers in the later Republic were the 
legates, or lieutenants of the commander- 
in-chief, whose functions varied according 
to circumstances and to the confidence 
which they deserved. A legate might be 
entrusted with the command of a legion, 
an army corps, or even, in the absence of 
his chief, the entire army; but before the 
imperial period the legion had no per¬ 
manent commander. Pompey and Caesar 
were each empowered by special laws to 
choose their own legates. 

The officers upon whom the efficiency 
of the troops mainly depended were the 
centurions. They were selected from the 
ranks—not always on the ground of fitness, 


for dishonest generals sold their patronage 
—and their position has been compared 
with that of British non-commissioned 
officers ; but their duties were in some 
respects more important. The centurions 
of the first cohort, who had attained their 
rank by promotion—occasionally, for dis¬ 
tinguished service, at one bound—were 
regularly summoned, at least by Caesar, 
to councils of war ; and the chief centurion 
of the legion might offer suggestions to the 
legate himself. Occasionally, indeed, a 
centurion rose to be a military tribune. 

With the legions were associated con¬ 
tingents furnished by the Italian peoples 
whom Rome successively subdued and 
bound to herself as sub¬ 
ject allies. Cavalry and Auxiliary troops 
other auxiliaries were allied and hired 
sometimes hired from 
foreign lands; and in the war with 
Hannibal, when every available man 
was needed, slaves were allowed to 
volunteer and rewarded for faithful ser¬ 
vice with freedom. 

The weakest point in the military system 
before the revolutionary period of the 
Republic was that consuls or proconsuls 
were appointed to command simply in 
virtue of their rank. Of the Romans it 
may be said that they often ' muddled 
through.’ During the period of the great 
wars, if they were obliged to fight at sea, 
after first borrowing ships from Greek 
cities of southern Italy, they built their 
own—originally copying Greek or Cartha¬ 
ginian models—which were generally 
rowed by slaves or freedmen and manned 
by soldiers, of whom some were Roman 
citizens, others furnished by Italian de¬ 
pendent allies; but when Rome became 
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EQUIPMENT OF EARLY REPUBLICAN SOLDIERY 
This handle of a bronze toilet box represents two soldiers 
wearing helmets and full uniforms, and grasping long spears, 
with a dead comrade borne between them. It was found at 
the half-Greek, half-Latin city of Praeneste, in a grave of the 
fourth century B.c., and the accoutrement is partly Greek. 

Rome, Museo delle Terme; photo, Alinari 


mistress of the Mediterranean, subject 
states, especially Rhodes and other Greek 
islands, were required to contribute fleets, 
and it was by such means that Pompey 
suppressed piracy. The lack of a per¬ 
manent fleet, however, occasionally, as in 
the first Mithradatic war. caused disaster, 
In the war with Jugurtha a radical 
change was introduced which, while it 
increased the efficiency of the army, pro¬ 
duced important political results. When 
Rome was establishing her dominion over 
Italy, the soldiers could generally return 
home at the end of each campaign. But 
when Scipio Africanus was fighting in 
Spain, when Roman armies were engaged 
in Macedonia and Asia Minor, men were 
forced to remain on duty for successive 
years ; their homesteads were neglected ; 
they had no pensions to which to look 
forward; and military service became un¬ 
popular. Marius, therefore, called for 
volunteers from the poorest class of the 
community, which had not hitherto been 
called out except in extreme necessity. 
Attracted not only by pay equivalent 
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to that of a day labourer, 
but also by the hope of ob¬ 
taining booty, they enlisted 
for a livelihood. Thus the 
national militia was trans¬ 
formed into a professional 
army, to which, in the later 
civil wars, legions of pro¬ 
vincials, who received Roman 
citizenship, were occasionally 
attached ; and although the 
principle of a standing army 
was not yet recognized by 
the state, standing armies 
continued to exist throughout 
the remaining period of the 
Republic. But since they were 
not connected with a per¬ 
manent national institution, 
disasters resulted from the 
lack of governmental prepara¬ 
tion, and the successes that 
were gained were due to the 
commanders alone. Every 
soldier, on enlistment, took 
the oath of obedience, not to 
the state, but to the general 
whom he was to serve ; and 
it was to him that he looked 
for the bounties and the allotments 
of land which, in default of a pension, 
would enable him to subsist when he 
should have served his time. The gen¬ 
erals were the masters of the army, and 
the downfall of the Republic became 
inevitable. When Octa- 
vian, receiving the title Armies dependent 
of Augustus, reorganized on their generals 
the constitution, the 
professional army, being essential to the 
safety of the state, necessarily received 
official recognition ; but its revolutionary 
character was unchanged. Augustus, who 
had raised it, led it to victory and re¬ 
warded it, remained its master, for it 
would not submit to senatorial control. 

Other important changes, which proved 
permanent, were made in the time of 
Marius. Italian cavalry virtually ceased 
to exist; for, in consequence of prolonged 
wars, the wealthier citizens, of whom it 
had been composed, became reluctant to 
serve. Thenceforth the mounted troops, 
not as a rule brigaded with the legions, 
were Gallic, Spanish, Thracian, Numidian 
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or German mercenaries, who served for 
the most part under their tribal chiefs, 
though individual squadrons were occa¬ 
sionally, and the whole divisions always, 
commanded by Roman officers. Pompey 
in his war with Caesar actually armed 
his own rustic slaves as cavalry. Light- 
armed Italians were emploved no longer ; 
and, while picked legionaries occasionally 
acted in conjunction with cavalry as 
light infantry, the regular auxiliaries— 
archers, slingers and targeteers armed 
with broadswords, who figured in various 
campaigns—were raised from Numidia, 
Crete, the Balearic Isles and other provin¬ 
cial lands. After Sg b.c., when Roman 
citizenship was granted to all the Italian 
allies, the distinction between citizen and 
allied soldiers of course vanished. 


lives was more than ever necessary. The 
fleet, which he also reorganized, was 
divided into squadrons stationed in various 
ports. Besides the legions, to each of which 
a permanent commander was assigned, 
contingents were regularly furnished by 
client princes, and served on occasion 
near their own territories; while the 
auxiliaries, drawn mainly from the 
western provinces, were greatly increased 
in number and embodied in permanent 
corps. In the Pannonian rebellion, towards 
the end of the Augustan age, auxiliary 
regiments, which, in order to keep them 
contented, had been stationed near their 
homes, mutinied in sympathy with their 
countrymen. Augustus, mindful of the 
warning, imported regiments from Spain 
and other provinces into the disturbed 



Since the main ob¬ 
ject of Augustus, when 
he became supreme, 
was to safeguard the 
frontiers of the Em¬ 
pire, many of which 
were far distant from 
the capital, an arm}' 
composed of men who 
would serve for the 
active period of their 


region ; and after the 
revolt of Civilis (a.d. 
69-70) native troops 
regularly served in 
districts remote from 
those in which they 
had been raised. 
From the reign of 
Vespasian, when al¬ 
most all the client 
kingdoms had become 
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LATIN WARRIORS OF THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. 

Like the box in the opposite page these ivory plaques were found in a grave at Praeneste, but they 
date from the third century n.c. Latin warriors are figured on the large plaques ; their armour anil 
weapons are Greek, but are almost identical in detail with the Roman equipment. Soldiers similarly 
accoutred appear on two of the smaller plaques. The female figure between them may represent 
Venus, and the small plaque on the left shows Hercules, one foot on an overturned amphora. 

hluseo Villa Giulia ; photo* Alinari 
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CENTURIONS IN PARADE UNIFORM 
Centurions’ uniform included tunic, cuirass of leather—plain or 
metal-scaled (right)—and decorative greaves. They carried a vine 
staff as symbol of office, Decorations included torques and metal 
plaques ('phalerae') worn on the breast and, highest of all, the 'corona 
civica,’ an oak-leaf crown for saving a comrade’s life in action. 

From Bonn Museum unci Cagntil,' Archtulogic romatne ’ 

Roman provinces, their contingents were numbering r 
added to the auxiliaries, and were required strength, a h 
to serve wherever they were needed. of Marius the 

Towards the end of the first century the afterwards t 
system was adopted of protecting frontiers three manip 
by ramparts and forts, of which the wall will not affec 
that connected the firths of Forth and movements. 


mutual dependence, ceased 
to feel that they belonged to 
f Ttf one imperial army, and 

when, corrupted by lax dis- 
f cipline, they began to leave 

S i-TuM'"! the defence of frontiers to 

ffilSr S auxiliaries, rapidly degen- 

bed us now consider the 
operations of war. Ignoring 
^ or ' vant su ®cient evi- 
dence the early period, in 
rf r| ra which the legions were 

Hi 1 formed in a phalanx, we 

L may study the Punic wars, 

>|I \JM for which we have the 

guidance not only of Livy, 
J** "'-E> but also of Polybius, and 
those which are illustrated 
!f ’ . by the writings of Caesar 

"carVeU a vine COntinuatOCS. 

lues and metal The legion was divided 
all, the 'corona into thirty companies, called 
,!?,!p in action ' maniples, each of which was 
composed of two centuries 
numbering respectively, at their greatest 
strength, a hundred men. Before the time 
of Marius the tactical unit was the maniple, 
afterwards the cohort, which comprised 
three maniples. This change, however, 
will not affect our examination of tactical 
movements. The defensive armour of the 


Clyde and that which extended from the legionary consisted of a helmet, a leathern 
estuary of the Tyne to Solway Firth are cuirass protected by bands of metal, a 
familiar examples. But in the wars of shield and greaves; his weapons were a 
the third century such defences were of short, two-edged, cut-and-thrust sword 
no avail. The legions, isolated in their and (from the time of Marius) a javelin, 
several provinces and losing the sense of In the earlier period javelins were not 



TIME-EXPIRED SOLDIERS TAKING THEIR DISCHARGE 


This portion of a bas-relief of the first century B.c. depicts the ' honesta missio,’ or discharge of soldiers 
who had served their time. On the left a clerk is entering the names of the men, who are already 
in civilian dress, in a book and giving them their ' tabulae missionis ’—two-page booklets containing 
their certificates Time-expired soldiers received from Augustus grants of land, for which he after¬ 
wards (a.d. 6) substituted cash payments—re.ooo sesterces (about £lio) for each. man. 


The Louvre ; photo, Giraudon 
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LIGHT CRUISER OF THE ROMAN FLEET COMING INTO ACTION 


Roman battleship's of the line were liexiremes, quinqueremes, quaflnremes and triremes In the first 
century n.c. two new types of warship were introduced : tire hireme shown above and the Liburniim. 
Ruth were light, fast vessels, used for both scouting and fighting, and alsn for the convoy of troops. 
The rowers were under cover from the missiles of the enemy, and towers were built forward from 
which missiles could be showered on the enemy’s deck. 

used by the entire legion, the 
reserve still carrying spears. 

It was the introduction of the 
javelin in the second century 
of the Republic that put an 
end to the phalanx and led 
to the adoption of the open 
formation in which the 
Romans conquered. Slings 
were used by Caesar's legion¬ 
aries in the campaign of 
Ilerda, and bullets inscribed 
with the names of legions 
have been found in Italy. 

Besides the legion,' whose 
symbol from the time of 
Marius was the figure of an 
eagle, every company had its 
standard; and the several 
standards, essential for the 
direction of movements, were 
objects of a religious adora¬ 
tion which may be under¬ 
stood by those who have 
observed the flags ■ displayed 
in S. Paul’s Cathedral and 
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FROM THE TOMB OF A CAVALRYMAN 


The equipment of the auxiliary cavalry comprised helmet, 
leather corselet, breeches and shoes, They were armed with 
long swords and thrusting lances as well as javelins, carried 
light shields and rode on two blankets fastened by a sur¬ 
cingle, breast strap and crupper, and rode without stirrups, 
Cologne Museum, jrom Kosiovtecjf, ‘ Rome,' Clarendon Press 
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who remember how in the Zulu War 
two subalterns sacrificed their lives to 
save the colours of their regiment. Caesar 
in his narrative of the Civil War empha¬ 
sised the loss of thirty-two standards at 
Dyriachium, and it was not until the 
standards lost by Crassus were restored 
bv the Parthians to Augustus that the 
disaster of Carrhae was atoned for. 

Students of Roman history should 
bear in mind that it was genet ally im¬ 
possible to force the commander of an 
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unit was the maniple—formed in three 
lines, in each of which the ranks as a 
rule stood eight deep, the third line 
forming a reserve. But once at least, 
in a combat which was not likely to 
be protracted, Caesar formed a small 
force in a single line; two lines were 
found enough by one of his ablest 
marshals when he offered battle with 
comparatively few troops to a Gallic 
enemy ; and on the field of Pharsalus, 
for a special purpose, Caesar formed a 



WHERE HADRIAN'S WALL SAFEGUARDED THE VALLEY OF THE TYNE 


\s completed under the direction of Hadrian’s propraetor, Aulus Platorius Ncpos, between a d iiq 
and 127, Hadrian’s Wall extended for 73J miles from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth, 
it u.is eight feet thick and nearly twenty feet high, and included 254 distinct fortified posts—fourteen 
torts each accommodating 100 to 1,000 men, 80 small mile-castles, and about 160 watch towers. 
'I he rums shown here are of the west gateway of the fort at Borcovicium—the modern Housesteads. 

Photo, John Gtbso t 


ancient army to fight a decisive battle 
so long as he could feed his tioops ; for 
even if there was no hill or other defen¬ 
sible position accessible, the entrench¬ 
ments of his camp could not be assaulted 
without excessive loss. This explains how 
the Dictator Fabius Maximus was able to 
gam tune by keepmg the field during a 
critical period in the presence of Hannibal. 
For the same reason, more than a century 
later, Sertorms, refusing to fight a battle 
and allowing his Spanish troops to pursue 
the guerrilla tactics to which they were 
accustomed, held his own against Metellus 
by persistently attacking his watering 
parties and harassing his foragers. 

Before a battle a Roman army was 
generally—invariably when the tactical 


fourth. Pompey had placed his cavalry, 
which was very numerous, on his left, 
being confident that by launching it 
against the exposed flank of Caesar’s 
right wing he could instantly gain the 
victory ; but Caesar, divining his purpose, 
frustrated it by detaching eight cohorts 
from his third line and posting them 
obliquely, concealed by his right wing, 
with orders to use their javelins as spears 
for stabbing the troopers in the face. 
Occasionally, when a small force w r as 
suddenly attacked by superior numbers, 
it was formed m a figure approximating 
more or less closely to a circle, so as to 
face the enemy on every side. 

The accounts given by Polybius and 
Livy of the modes in which the maniples 
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VARIOUS SHAPES OF HELMET WORN BY ROMAN LEGIONARIES 

Ilu. helmets of Roman legionaries were of cheers shapes The specimen (It ft) found near Berkham- 
stceid is dented from the earlier F.tru-,can ‘ jockej cap ' helmet of purely Italian origin Its hinged 
cheek pieces are mi-sing Horsehair plumes or crests were onH donned on the eie of an engagement 
Tie\ were attached to wooden pegs and inserted in metal sockets on the helmet (centre) Hie 

Etruscan helmet of \ttie diape (right) had a pair of metal tubes to carry single feathers 


wore arranged in action ha\e given use 
to voluminous di'-cussion. Needless to 
say that the foimatton varied according 
to circumstances; but in handbooks 
and dictionaries of antiquities one reads 
that oidinanly the several divisions, 
whether maniples or cohorts, in each line 
were separated from one another by in¬ 
tervals equal to the breadth of each, 
and that the divisions of the second line 
stood behind the intervals in the hist. 
Various writers, admitting that before 


the last century of the Republic intervals 
vveie left in the first stage of a battle to 
allow the light-armed troops to move to 
and fro, insist that from the moment 
when hand-to-hand fighting began the 
intervals were closed, either by extending 
the ranks or by the advance of the divi¬ 
sions in the second line into the intervals 
of the first, for, they argue, if intei- 
vals had been left in the fighting line, 
the enemy would have rushed through, 
attacked the divisions m flank and rear, 



ARMS AND ARMOUR OF THE ROMAN INFANTRYMAN 


The giavestone (centre) presents a legionary soldier in full uniform with Ins javelin (‘ pilum ’), shield 
and sword As shown in the relief (left) from Trajan's column, the shields bore the badges ot the 
various legions The bronze statuette (right) shows the construction of the flexible cuirass, over¬ 
lapping bands of metal fastened down the centre, with shoulder pieces of similar construction 
and straps on the shoulder to keep the armour in place. 


Centre, Wiesbaden Museum, from Roslovtseff, ' lion':,' Clarendon Press; right, British Museum 
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SWORD, SCABBARD AND SPEARS FROM ROMAN BATTLEFIELDS 
This weapon, found at Mainz, and perhaps a presentation sword of honour to one of Germanicus’s 
officers, is a fine example of the late Roman legionary’s sword The iron blade is twenty-one inches 
long and two and a half inches wide at the base, and the scabbard was of wood with a sheathing 
of silver gilt decorated with, reliefs (centre, enlarged) in gilt bronze On the right are three iron 
spearheads; below them, five bronze and iron spear butts of varying types. 

British Museum 

and destroyed the whole formation, prevent their own reserves from acting. 
But, as an Austrian officer. Colonel If, on the other hand, intervals had. been 
Veith, remarks, it would have been very left deliberately, any portion of the 
dangerous for an enemy to penetrate phalanx that attempted to penetrate 
between two intact divisions, especially would be exposed in flank and rear. 1 
as there was a third in reserve behind. Veith, however, is not concerned to 
The formation imagined by those who prove that the chessboard formation of 
deny that intervals existed in action the legion with maniples or cohorts 
would have been merely a bastard phalanx ranged obliquely—four cohorts in the 
—a phalanx with all its defects, and first line, three in the second, and three 
none of its advantages. What would in the third—was unalterable; or that 
happen if it encountered a phalanx the intervals were necessarily equal to 
properly so called ? The phalanx, by the breadth of a cohort; or even that in¬ 
dint of its superior weight, would in- tervals greater than what sufficed to mark 
evitably break the line ; intervals would the individuality of the several cohorts 
be formed perforce ; and the fragmentary invariably existed. On the contrary, 
groups, driven back and shattered, would he argues that as the battle neared its 
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decisive phase, the fighting line must have 
tended, by the successive incorporation 
of reserves, to approach continuity. Citing 
a passage in which Polybius observes 
that elasticity enabled the legion to de¬ 
feat the degenerate Macedonian phalanx, 
Veith shows that the essence of Roman 
tactics was to arrange the. troops in a 
manner which would make it possible 
to bring into action groups of any re¬ 
quired strength and in any formation 
at any point and at any moment. 

Consider a few instances. Livy relates 
that Scipio Africanus before the battle 
of Zama (see page 1665) ‘ did not form 
his cohorts in close order, but drew up 
his maniples at considerable intervals, in 
order that there might be room for the 
enemy’s elephants to pass without breaking 
the formation ’—a statement from which 
it may perhaps be inferred that at that 
time, in the belief of Livy, the normal 
intervals between maniples were not 
more than sufficient to mark their indi¬ 
viduality. Polybius says that on the 
same occasion Scipio formed the second 
line in such a way that the maniples 
did not cover the intervals between those 
in the first line, ' as the Roman custom is ’ 
(a remark which suggests that the normal 
intervals equalled the breadth of the 
maniples), but were posted directly behind 
them at some distance ' on account of 
the multitude of the enemy's elephants.’ 


BRONZE SHOULDER PLATE 
To protect the right shoulder, which was not 
covered by the shield, bronze disks were attached 
to the leather cuirasses of such legionaries as were 
not equipped with laminated shoulder straps 
Tins specimen measures 5+ inches in diameter 
From Sckulten ,' Numantta,' Bruckmann 

He also relates that in this battle, after 
the preliminary skirmishing (by the 
auxiliaries), the first line attacked the 
Carthaginians; then the second advanced; 
and finally the three lines fought in 
unison. ’ Scipio,’ he says, * ordered the 
“principes" and "triarii” [the second 
and third lines] to take close order and 
deploy with the “hastati” [the first line] 
on either flank.’ Clearly the words 




DAGGERS AND PILA OF THE ROMAN ARMY 
The pnncipal arm of the Roman infantry was the pilum, an iron rod, the length of which in the 
time of Caesar was less than 3 feet, terminating m a pointed blade and attached by a tang to a 
wooden shaft If the point pierced a shield it bent and could not readily be extracted; the shield 
became an encumbrance ; the weapon could not be used by the enemy; and the legionary was free 
to use his sword, or sometimes the short dagger (top) which he also earned. 

From Adolf Sckulten, l NiimntiUa / Bruckmann .- 1 . G . 
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REGIMENTAL ENSIGNS 
The standard of the legionary cohort (left, and 
below) was a silver-plated pole, pointed for 
planting m the ground, and adorned with regi¬ 
mental honours Animals (right) and other em¬ 
blems distinguished the standards of the legions. 

British Museum and Cagnut , * ArchMogie romaxne * 


‘ to take close order ’ imply that previously 
their order had not been close, and 
confirm the impression left by Polybius's 
earlier statement, that even after the aux¬ 
iliaries had done their work the intervals 
between the maniples remained. 

His account of the battle of Cannae (see 
page 1658) is also instructive. There the 
Roman general ' stationed the maniples 
closer together than usual,’ and since he 
' placed the light troops in advance of the 
whole army,' it is evident that they did not 
occupy the diminished intervals before 
close fighting began, and that the maniples 
stood closer than usual when and after 
it began ; in other words that, as a rule, 
the intervals that separated them, even 
in the heat of battle, were considerable. 
A passage in which Polybius compares 
the Roman order of battle with the 
degenerate Macedonian phalanx explains 
how it was practicable to fight in groups: 

Whether the phalanx . . . drives its 

opponents from their ground or is itself 
driven back, its peculiar order is dislocated ; 
for alike in following the retiring, or flying 
fiom the advancing enemy, they quit the 
remaining divisions of their force, and when 
this happens, the enemy’s reserves can 
occupy the space thus left and the ground 
which the phalanx had just before been 
holding, and . . . fall upon them on 

their flank and rear 

In general the size of the intervals must 
have depended upon circumstances which 
we cannot ascertain. The main point is 
that, as Polybius says, the Roman order 
of battle was ' flexible ; for every Roman 
. . is equally equipped for every place 


and time, and for every 
appearance of the enemy. He 
is, moreover, quite ready and 
needs to make no change, 
whether he is called upon to 
fight in the main body, or in 
a detachment, or in a single 
maniple, or even by himself.’ 

In the times of Marius and 
Caesar (when the three lines 
were no longer called hastati, 
principes and triarii) there is 
no evidence that a line of 
battle was ever formed with 
considerable intervals, or that 
the auxiliary infantry ever 
opened the battle. They were 
used for various purposes—to defend a 
camp when the legions were in action, to 
shower arrows and sling bullets among 
troops crossing a river, to hinder watering 
parties, and so on. The first two lines 
apparently maintained their individuality 
in Caesar’s battles after close fighting had 
begun, though £S the combat neared its 
end the second may have become gradu¬ 
ally incorporated with the first. In the 
battle in which he defeated the German 
king, Ariovistus, when the Roman left, 
overpowered by numbers, was giving 



ROMAN STANDARD BEARERS 
On the left is a ‘ sigmfer ’ with the ' signum ' or 
standard of his cohort, on the right an 1 aquilifer ’ 
with the eagle—the standard of the legion. The 
uniforms belong to the 2nd century of our era, 
but may have been worn in the time of Caesar. 

LtndenschmU, and Rostovtzeff , ’ Rome,' Clarendon Press 
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ground, the officer commanding the 
cavalry sent the third line on his own re¬ 
sponsibility to the rescue. At Pharsalus, 
while the fourth line, after it had louted 
Pompey’s cavalry, lapped round his left 
v ing and attacked his infantry from 
behind, the third line advanced to support 
the first two, which in the stress of conflict 
had combined, and the battle was won. 

A battle generally began with a dis¬ 
charge of missiles. The legionaries in the 
two front ranks threw their javelins, the 
blades of which, being made in the time 
of Caesar of soft iron, woflld bend when 
the points penetrated the enemy’s shields. 
In the first battle which he fought m 
Gaul many of the enemy, finding their 
shields pinned together by the javelins, 
which, tug and wrench as they might, they 
could not extract,flung them away and par¬ 
ried the sword thrusts as best they could. 
While the two front ranks of the legions 
were using their swords, the rear ranks 
probably threw their javelins overhead. 

The method by which individuals— 
perhaps also occasionally companies—in 
the fighting line were relieved can be 
explained with certainty. In a hardly 
contested battle the foremost ranks of the 
first line would become tired or thinned, 
and the gaps were filled by the advance 
of men from the rear ranks between the 
files of those in front. If it became 
necessary to relieve a maniple or a cohort 
as a whole, the relief was accomplished 
in the same way. When the third line 
was brought into action the cohorts that 
composed it, if they were not required to 
reinforce the second, could be directed 
against the enemy’s flanks or rear. 

Pompey was perhaps the only Roman 
general who ever attempted to defeat 
regular infantry with cavalry alone; 
but cavalry was used in many ways 
besides the pursuit of a beaten enemy. 
When Caesar in the penultimate stage 
of his seventh campaign in Gaul was 
surprised by Vercingetorix, he won the 
battle by launching a squadron of German 
horse, which he had hired, against his 
enemy’s left flank ; for he knew the truth 
of a maxim which Wolseley emphasised— 
' The charge of ten horsemen on the flank 
is more effective than that of a hundred 
on the front.’ Three years later, when he 
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THE USE OF MAIL ARMOUR 


A panel of MaTCus Aurelius on the Arch of 
Constantine shows a variety of equipment One 
soldier wears mail armour, which might be of 
nng-mail (' lorica hamata ’1 or of small plates 
('squamata'), and was often used bv cavalry. 

Photo, Anderson 

was fighting in Spain against Pompey's 
marshals, and success depended upon his 
preventing them from reaching the Ebro 
his cavalry which had before persistently 
harassed their foragers, and which at the 
moment was alone available, delayed the 
advance of their column so effectively that, 
as soon as lie could bring his infantry 
into action, he was able to head them off 
and ultimately to force them to surrender. 
Repeatedly charging the rearguard or 
plying them with missiles, they trotted 
back to a safe distance as often as the 
harassed cohorts turned to bay, and 
then, swinging round, pursued again. In 
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liis African campaign Caesar's movements 
were constantly impeded hv his weakness 
in cavalrv, while his former marshal, 
Labienus, who was then his bitterest 
enemy, commanding a large body of 
Numidian horse supported by active 
footmen, once nearly succeeded in sur¬ 
rounding his force, and on another 
occasion almost brought his column on a 
Bank march to a standstill. 

Although the Romans had no separate 
corps of engineers, every legion included 
artisans, who, when their special services 
were required, acted under staff-officers, 
executing repairs, planning fortifications 
and bridges, and probably also working the 


delicate mechanism of the artillery. The 
various engines that composed this arm 
w ere due to Greek ingenuity, for Dionysius, 
the famous tyrant of Syracuse, owed his 
success largely to the inventions by which 
his engineers had perfected them ; but 
though m the siege of Jerusalem they 
threw stones weighing about fifty-seven 
pounds more than four hundred yards, 
they were inferior, at least in the time 
of Caesar, to their prototypes. When 
Caesar’s lieutenant, Trebonius, was be¬ 
sieging the Greek colony of Massilia 
(Marseilles), ballistas mounted on the 
wall hurled feathered javelins, twelve 
feet long, which crashed through the 



wattle-work and the planking of the 
sappers' lints. The descriptions of bal¬ 
listic engines given by ancient writers have 
been elucidated by the co-operation of a 
German scholar and a German officer of 
artillery, who himself constructed models 


which had an effective range 
of about four hundred yards. 
The difference between cata¬ 
pults and ballistas is not pre¬ 
cisely known; but both derived 
their power from the recoil of 
twisted cordage, and could 
discharge either javelins or 
stones. The illustration in 
this page depicting an engine 
of moderate calibre will show 
how they were worked: a 


SIEGE ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION 
The. catapult was a two-armed, torsion engine which hurled huge 
javelins and also stone balls. The specimens (right), ranging in 
weight from \ lb. to io lb , were found in Scipio’s encamp¬ 
ments about Numantia. Above is a relief showing a front view 
of a catapult, protected by a shield with a hole for the missile. 
JVom Sliinrl-Jaties, 'Companion lo Roman History,' Rice Holmes, 'Ihe 
Roman Republic' and Sckuttcn, 1 ZVtfmrtniira* 


catapult designed to throw 
heavy projectiles would of 
course have been more massive. 

They bore some resemblance 
to huge crossbows; but in¬ 
stead of one bow there were 
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CAMP OF THE MIDDLE REPUBLIC 
The Roman camp was as nearly square as the 
nature ol the ground pci nutted The Praetomim, 
in which stood the commander’s tent, occupied 
the centre. This early, ideal example is designed 
for two legions ; later ones accommodated more. 

After Sluarl-Jonos , ' Companion to Roman History' 


‘scorpions.’ At a later time, during the 
great Gallic rebellion, one of his marshals, 
whom • he left during his own enforced 
absence' m charge of a portion of his 
army, was enabled by artillery to repel 
a desperate attack. 

In terrestrial' warfare, however, the 
principal use of artillery was in connexion 
with entrenchments; for Roman, victories, 
especially those of Caesar and his adopted 
son, Octavian, were largely gained by the 
constant use of pick and shovel. As a 
general rule no Roman army halted for 
the night without constructing a camp 
fortified with trench, rampart and pali¬ 
sade. A camp intended to be occupied 
during a prolonged period or in the winter, 
when military operations were commonly 
suspended, was of course constructed 
with greater elaboration. 

At the outset of his first Gallic campaign 
Caesar prevented the Helvetian invaders, 
whose intended settlement in Gaul he was 


two arms, passed through the skeins of 
cordage and connected by a rope, which 
formed the bow-string. A block, fur¬ 
nished with a hook which held the bow¬ 
string and was itself held down by a 
trigger, could slide backwards and for¬ 
wards in a groove, which directed the 
flight of the missile. When the weapon 
was loaded the block was forced back by 
a windlass, despite the resisting cordage, 


determined to frustrate, from taking the 
dnect route through the Roman province 
by throwing up earthworks along the 
Rhone, between the Lake of Geneva and 
the Pas de l’Ecluse, in the places where 
the banks were not so steep as to form 
a natural fortification. But the principal 
use of those entrenchments which did not 
belong to camps was in siege or blockade. 
When a siege was about to be undertaken. 


and fixed by a catch, which 
fitted into a row of teeth. 
When the missile was to be 
discharged the trigger was 
pressed, -the bow-string was re¬ 
leased, the recoil of the cordage 
caused the arms to fly back, 
and the missile sped on its way. 

Artillery was used not only 
in sieges but also in naval 
warfare, and occasionally in 
the field. Caesar, in order to 
prevent a Belgic host from 
outflanking his line of battle, 
dug trenches transversely on 
either side of a slope on which 
his legions were arrayed, and 
at the ends of each trench 
constructed redoubLs, which 
he armed with artillery—prob- 
ably light quick-firing weapons, 
of the kind which were called 



RECONSTRUCTION OF A PERMANENT FORT 
This reconstruction of the Roman fort at Saalburg shows the 
lay-out of roads, gates and buildings within the walls and also 
the baths, temple and ‘ canabae ’ or settlements outside. It 
will be seen that it is planned on much the same lines as the 
temporary camp at the top ol the page. 

From Jacobi, ‘ Romer kartell, Saalburg ’ 
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GRANARY IN ONE OF SCIPIO’S PERMANENT CAMPS IN SPAIN 


the fortress, unless marshes or other natural 
features made investment impossible, was 
enclosed by a contravallation, in order to 
ward off attack from without, to check 
soi ties, or to prevent the introduction of 
supplies. The contravallation did not 
necessaiily surround it; for sometimes a 
river or some other obstacle served in part 
the same purpose. 

On two occasions in the later period of 
the Republic two encircling works were 
formed. When Caesar was blockading 
the hill-fort of Alesia, and when Octavian 
was besieging Perusia in northern Italy, 
a contravallation was erected to prevent 
the garrison from breaking 
out, and a circumvallation to 
prevent an army of relief from 
breaking in: in the former 
case subsidiary defences— 

abatis, sharp-pointed logs em¬ 
bedded in small pits, and 
barbed spikes—strengthened 
the earthw'orks, and in both 
wooden towers, carrying artil¬ 


lery, rvere erected at short intervals on 
the ramparts. If the enemy had taken 
refuge on a high hill, such as Mont Auxois 
(the site of Alesia) or the Puv d’lssolu 
(Uxellodunum) in the valley of the Dor¬ 
dogne, a siege, properly so called, was 
impossible, and he could only be forced to 
surrender by starvation, by defeating any 
army which might attempt to succour him, 
or, occasionally, by cutting off his supply 
of water. This last method was resorted to 
in the blockade of Uxellodunum, when a 
tunnel was driven into the hill-side to the 
source of a spring, from which alone the 
garrison, after they had been prevented 


The granary, which stood in an open space between the lines of the legion and those of the allies, its 
isolated position bemg a precaution against fire, was a stone building iio feet long with buttressed 
walls, divided into three compartments The raised floor secured it from damp. Large doors at one 
end opened on to a platform where wagons were loaded and unloaded. The reconstruction above 
affords a trustworthy picture of its original appearance. 

From Adolf Schulten, 1 Numantiaf Brwkmann A.O. 
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from approaching the river that bathed 
the foot of the hill, could obtain water, 
and the sappers diverted its flow. 

If the fortress stood on low ground or 
on an elevated site which the assailants 
could safely approach, their methods 
varied according to the strength of the 
position. The earthwork near Canterbury' 
which is now called Bigbury Camp was 
captured by troops who advanced in close 
order with shields locked over their heads, 
while others, moving between the files, 
shot earth or fascines into the ditch so as 
to form a causeway flush with the top of 
the rampart. Yellaunodunum, which may 
be identified with Montargis, between 
Sens and Orleans, surrendered after a 
blockade of three days. The Thessalian 
town, Gomphi (PalaeaEpiscopi), was taken 
by escalade before the battle of Pharsalus 
in a single day. But a fortress which 
deserved the name could offer a' much 
longer resistance; and Massilia, fortified 
on modernised principles and provid'd 
with powerful artillery, required extra¬ 
ordinary means of attack. 

The regular method of preparing the 
way for assault, practised not only by the 
Romans but also by Greeks and Asiatics, 
was to construct a terrace at right angles 
to that face of" the fortress which could be 
most conveniently approached. As soon 
as it was finished a battering ram was 
brought into action ; or if, as was usual 
among the Gauls, the wall, compacted with 
transverse balks and longitudinal beams of 
timber, was too tough to be breached, and 
rendered proof against fire by layers of 
stone and rubble, the assault was delivered 
by escalade. Before the construction of the 
terrace could begin it was generally 
necessary to level the ground, in order that 
the structure, which would be largely 
composed of timber, might stand film. 
This preliminary operation was performed, 
if the garrison "had no ballistic-weapons* 
except bows and slings, by men working 
inside stout movable huts ; but when the 
fortress was provided with artillery, a 
more elaborate screen was required. In 
the siege of Massilia a single hut, corre¬ 
sponding exactly with the intended width 
of the terrace, built of timbers so strong 
that no projectiles could shatter them, 
furnished with a sloping roof, so that 


stones discharged from ballistas might 
tumble off, and covered with fire-proof 
materials, was placed parallel with the 
wall. After the ground had been levelled 
the materials of which the terrace was to 
be constructed were carried by worker* 
through a gallery formed of sheds open at 
both ends. In the siege of Massilia each 
shed was covered, to protect it from 
artillery, with four layers of fascines : blit 
as these failed to resist the ballistas, the 
Romans were obliged to procure balks a 
foot thick as an additional piotection. 

The dimensions of the terrace varied 
according to the purpose which it was 
designed to serve. If the object was 
to breach the wall, the structure was 
comparatively narrow, sixty feet being 
found sufficient at Massilia. If, as in the 
siege of the Gallic stronghold of Avaricmn 
(Bourges), the wall was proof against the 
battering-ram, and it became necessary 
to take the town by' escalade, the terrace 
was made wide enough to accommodate 
the storming party'. In both cases, how¬ 
ever, the method of construction was 
the same. The builders, protected by mov¬ 
able wooden shields and supported by 
artillerymen, who kept their pieces playing 
upon the defenders, laid rows of logs in 
close contact upon the ground, similar 
rows above them crosswise, and so on 



COVER FOR AN ASSAULT 


The term 'testudo' (tortoise), which denoted a 
certain kind of sappers’ hut, was also applied to 
the cover formed by uplifted shields under which 
soldiers occasionally advanced to storm a position ; 
as here seen on Trajan's Column. 

From Ciehojius, 1 Du TraianssduU' 
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till the required height was leached, giving 
coherence to the structui e bv packing the 
interstices with eaith and rubble. When 
the hinder parts were finished, a wooden 
tower, running upon rollers and furnished 
with storeys upon which catapults were 
mounted, was erected above. When the 
besieged were provided with powerful 
artillery the Roman artillerymen were 
screened by hempen mats, which no 
missiles could pierce; 
Resourcefulness of and as soon as the 
Roman Engineers terrace was completed 
the battering ram was 
swung through the open framework of the 
tower by a crew working in a sappers’ 
hut behind. When, as in the siege of 
Avaricum, it was necessary to give a wide 
extension to the terrace, the flanking parts 
served as viaducts, to carry the towers ; 
the platform intended for the columns of 
assault, which at Avaricum were appar¬ 
ently concealed within and behind the 
sheds that stood upon it, probably occu¬ 
pied the front portion only of the inter¬ 
mediate space. To build a terrace right up 
to the wall was very difficult, and could 
only be done by a makeshift. As it was im¬ 
possible to make the last section compact, 
huts of extraordinary strength were placed 
on the terrace near its edge, and, screened 
by them, tile men shot earth, timber and 
fascines into the vacant space. 

The terrace was liable to be under¬ 
mined by a resourceful enemy, who might 
bum or drag away the lower timbers ; and 
at Massilia, where two terraces were 
necessarjq the destruction of one of them, 
which was set ablaze by the defenders 
during an informal armistice, compelled 
the Roman engineers to construct another 
of the same dimensions, but of a kind which 
appears to have been unique—a pair of 
parallel brick walls, forty-eight feet apart 
and each six feet thick, roofed with the 
timber that had escaped destruction, upon 
which were laid fascines, covered with 
earth, to form a level roadway. 

But Roman engineers had other means 
of attack. At Avaricum, in the hope of 
dislodging the stones in the wall, the wood¬ 
work of which rendered it proof against 
the ram, they used powerful hooks, riveted 
to stout poles, which, however, the de¬ 
fenders seized with nooses and hauled up 


by means of windlasses. Trebonius, in the 
siege of Massilia, resorted to mines, which 
the garrison rendered useless by digging 
a deep ditch behind. The ingenuity of his 
chief engineer, however, was equal to any 
trial. As the besiegers were harassed by 
frequent sorties, he contrived to erect close 
to the wall a brick tower, six storeys high, 
on each of which catapults were mounted, 
and by discharging missiles through loop¬ 
holes rendered the whole area within range 
safe from attack. As soon as the tower was 
completed the besiegers were enabled to 
prepare a device for destroying one of the 
massive bastions and thus supporting the 
attack that was to be directed from the 
terrace. A sappers’ hut, sixty feet long, 
four feet wide inside, and high enough 
to allow men to stand upright within, 
was covered by materials proof against fire 
and water, and moved on rollers until it 
lay with its whole length in contact with 
the masonry. Huge stones were pitched 
from the wall on to the roof, but the 
timbers withstood the crash, and while 
missiles were showered from the brick 
tower against the defenders, the men inside 
the hut prized out the foundation stones. 

Naval power, if it was rarely decisive, 
played its part in the development of 
Roman dominion ; and the Romans 
made naval battles approximate in char¬ 
acter to battles upon land. When their 
fleets were not commanded by Greek 
mariners, the admirals were military men. 
Battles with the Carthagi¬ 
nians were won, despite Land tactics in 
the nautical inexperience of sea fights 
the Romans, by a device 
familiar to schoolbo3's—a gangway which, 
lowered on to an enemy’s ship, fixed itself 
by an iron spike in the deck and enabled 
the legionaries to board it. When Caesar 
had to contend off the coast of Brittany 
against the powerful fleet of the Veneti, his 
lieutenant, Decimus Brutus, foreseeing 
that it would be useless to attempt to ram 
the enemy’s massive ships, used an instru¬ 
ment contrived by his engineers. With 
sharp, sickle-shaped hooks fixed to poles 
the legionaries who manned his galleys 
seized the halyards ; the rowers plied their 
oars ; the sudden strain snapped the ropes ; 
and as the yards and sails fell down, the 
legionaries, clambering aboard the help- 
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less hulk, ended the struggle with their 
swords. A few years later, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Decimus was opposed to the Greeks 
of Massilia, whose vessels, like his own, 
when they were cleared for action, were 
propelled only by oars. Their galleys 
were faster, their skippers and oarsmen 
more skilful than liis ; hut though they 
endeavoured to envelop his fleet and then 
to ram his ves=els or to smash their oars, 
he won the battle with the aid of grappling 
irons, which enabled his fighting men to 
seize and board the hostile craft. 

Agrippa devised an improved grappling 
iron, by means of which he gained a 
decisive victorv over the famous corsair, 
?’'.\tus Pompeius. His object was to 
i liable the instrument to be launched 
safely from a distance and to make it 
impossible for the enemy to break the 
pole to which the grappling hook was 
attached. This was done by casing the 
pole with iron and attaching to its lower 
tnd a ring, through which were passed 
ropes controlled by a windlass. It was 
discharged by a catapult, and when it 
caught hold, the ropes were pulled taut. 

Agrippa was not only an inventor and a 
-kilful admiral, but also a naval architect. 
He had built large vessels to overpower 

those of Sextus; but 
Adaptability In when his chief was about 
naval construction to encounter Antony, 

who had hastily followed 
bis example, he prepared light galleys, 
which, being handled easily and extra¬ 
ordinarily swift, could attack the enemy’s 
cumbrous ships, which they outnumbered, 
whenever an opening presented itself, or 
move rapidly out of danger if they were 
threatened with the ram. When artillery 
was used in naval warfare, the engines 
were mounted on wooden turrets, which 
could be erected or lowered at will. 

ft sometimes happened that, from want 
of transport or other causes, supplies were 
difficult to obtain, and numerous passages 
in Caesar's Commentaries show the care 
which he devoted to his commissariat. 
In Gaul he succeeded so well by ensuring 
regular deliveries of corn from friendly or 
subjugated tribes that while his enemies 
were obliged to strike prematurely or to 
disperse because they had neglected to 
secure their means of subsistence, he was 


able to keep his forces together and to 
choose his own time ; but, during the 
operations which he conducted against 
Pompey near Dyrrachium (Durazzo), he 
was unable for want of shipping to procure 
grain from Italy, and though he made 
requisitions from neighbouring tribes, he 
could obtain so little wheat that his troops 
were obliged to live on barley, pulse, roots 
and meat, which in normal circumstances 
they rarely ate. In the Republican period 
wealthy officers had often been attended 
by their private surgeons, and medical 
aid of some sort provided for the rank 
and file ; but under the Empire a perma¬ 
nent medical staff was maintained. 

A well-authenticated incident shows the 
devotion of which Roman soldiers were 
capable, even after they had begun to 
serve not from patriot¬ 
ism, but tor the rewards Devoted loyalty of 
which their commander Roman soldiery 
could offer. When Caesar 
was campaigning in Africa against Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey, one of his 
centurions was captured with the privates 
of whom he was in charge and sent to 
the camp of Scipio, who told them that 
if they would take service with him, ho 
would not only pardon, but also reward 
them. The centurion replied : 

1 thank you, Scipio—I will not call you 
Iniperator—for your gieat kindness in offer¬ 
ing life and immunity to a prisoner of war, 
and perhaps I might avail myself of it if it 
were not associated with the lowest depth ot 
villainy. I to bear arms against my general, 
Caesar, under whom I have commanded a 
company, and against his army, for whose 
honour I have fought victoriously thirty- 
six times or more ! No 1 That I will never 
do, and seriously I counsel you to desist 
from your enterprise ; for if you have not 
yet realized the character ot tile man whose 
force you have to encounter, you may learn 
it now. Choose one of your cohorts—the 
one you deem the bravest—and array it 
against me, while I take just ten of my 
comrades, now in your power. Then shall 
you learn from our valour what you may 
expect from your own men 

Trembling with rage, Scipio signed to 
his attendant officers, and while he looked 
on the centurion was killed. But his 
example remained. Not statesmanship 
nor generalship alone, but also character 
made Rome supreme. 
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FORM OF TEMPLE DERIVED FROM ANCIENT ITALIAN HOMESTEADb 
Since family uorship centred in Vesta, the hearth-spirit, her House at Rome was appropriately given 
the circular shape of an early Latin farmhouse The foundations alone survive, hut here we see 
another Roman temple, built on the same plan and also an ancient foundation, whose essential 
features are preserved. It was probably dedicated to the Mater Matuta, goddess of the dawn Now' 
the church of S. Maria del Sole it stands on the Tiber-bank where was once the Forum Boanum. 

Photo , Donald McLeish 
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THE RELIGION OF THE LATINS 

How the Spirits of the Latin Farm 
became the Gods of the Roman State 

By CYRIL BAILEY 

Jowett Fellow of Balliol College and University Lecturer in Greek and Latin Literature, 
Oxford ; Author of The Religion of Ancient Borne, etc. 


A header of the stoiies told in Vergil 
or Ovid or other Latin poets would 
naturally suppose that the religion 
of the Romans was an anthro¬ 
pomorphic religion like that of the Greeks. 
He meets the same kind of human dt-ities, 
who marry and are given in marriage, have 
hates and loves, activities and adventures ; 
but they seem a little less alive, and are 
disguised under new names, which occa¬ 
sionally recall their Greek originals but 
more often seem to have nothing to do 
with them. And if he has also read some¬ 
thing of the historians and orators, he 
will have learnt that there was a state 
religion, a cult of these same deities, with 
an elaborate organization of ceremonies 
and sacrifices, ' flamens ’ and ' pontiffs,' 
auguries and omens, the observance of 
which was a great anxiety and often a 
hindrance to the Roman magistrates. 

The picture m his mind will not be 
far from the truth as far as concerns the 
period with which we are here principally 
concerned, but it is very remote from 
the genuine religion of the Latins, 
and if that which was the foundation 
on which these later developments were 
built is to be rightly understood, it 
is necessary to dig deep into past history 
and even to penetrate beyond the foun¬ 
dation of Rome itself into the thoughts 
and practices of the early inhabitants of 
Latium. The materials for such an investi¬ 
gation are few and scattered, but they have 
been pieced together into an intelligible 
picture by modem scholars with accuracy 
and imagination. 

The early inhabitants of Latium— 
whatever their racial origin—were already 
a civilized people, living a settled agricul¬ 
tural life in the plain which is bounded on 
the west by the sea and on the other sides 


by the hills and mountains on which 
Rome looks out to-day. The sod was 
meagre and agriculture was a hard task, 
but they were a vigorous, energetic people 
and they pastured cattle, sheep, goats and 
pigs, raised crops and cultivated the vine. 
They did not at first inhabit village com¬ 
munities, blit lived in detached farms, each 
belonging to a family living under the rule 
of its ‘ paterfamilias ' or head. Though the 
soil was difficult, the climate was on the 
whole dependable and the seasons of the 
various agricultural operations could thus 
be approximately Axed. 

Though here and there among their 
beliefs may be found traces of earlier 
magical ideas, the Latins were in the 
more advanced stage of 
religion to which modem Belief in tran- 
anthropologists have given scendent powers 
the name of animism. 

They were conscious of powers greater 
than themselves, but they did not, 
like some other early peoples, identily 
them with the forces of nature. There is 
no trace in the genuine Latin religion ot 
the worship of sun and moon, of winds 
or sea, and it is significant that Jupiter 
the sky god, who later attained to an ideal 
supremacy, had as his main province in 
the early stage the care of the vine. 

Rather the Latins recognized a multitude 
of smaller spirits dwelling in and con¬ 
trolling the individual objects and places 
with which they were familiar in their 
daily life. Thus in the house the door 
(Janus) and the hearth (Vesta) were the 
abode of such spirits; in the fields they 
were associated with the agricultural opera¬ 
tions of the year, and in uncultivated sur¬ 
roundings they were felt to be present in 
streams and springs, in groves and on hill¬ 
tops. These spirits were not conceived, like 
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VESTA'S TEMPLE IN MINIATURE 


Frected m the Forum at Rome, the House of 
Vesta was a focus of national worship since it 
contained the hearth of the State This model 
is from a bas-relief of the second century a d. 

UJjizi, Florence ; photo , Brogi 

the gods of the Greeks, in human form, 
but in a vaguer and more truly religious 
way : the typical word by which they are 
described is not ‘ deus,’ a god—though 
that, too, occurs very early—but rather 
' numen,’ a ‘power’ or spirit. 

Usually the Latins gave names to the 
spirits, sometimes, as to Fons (a spring), 
just the name of the natural object itself ; 
sometimes, as to Consus or Ops, the spirits 
of the stored harvest, names derived from 
an agricultural function. But often they 
seemed to feel the spirit so indeterminate 
that they could not even name it; 'be 
you male or female, god or goddess,’ is 
a formula which frequently recurs in the 
old recorded prayers. 

Spirits then, vaguely felt and associated 
with functions or localities or both, were 
the objects of the old woi ship of the Latins, 
and the word which most characteristically 
describes their attitude towards these 
spirits is ' religio.’ Over this word—itself 
one of the greatest bequests of Rome to 
the modern world—great battles have been 
fought among scholars, Its derivation 
is much disputed, its meaning has been 
variously interpreted. The truth probably 
f-- -o-, s themselves its 


significance changed, and that as their 
cult became stereotyped in the state 
worship, it came to denote more and more 
a legal relation between gods and men 
which could be summed up m something 
like a code of sacred law. But in the 
earliest stage it was just the natural feeling 
which man experienced when he felt him¬ 
self in the presence of a ' spirit ’ ; the single 
English word which most nearly expresses 
it is ‘ awe ’ or, as Warde Fowler preferred 
to call it, ‘ anxiety.’ Thus Ovid, who 
for all his Greek sophistication often pre¬ 
serves a touch of the true Latin spirit, 
speaks of a grove on the Aventine as 
a place where, when you saw it, you 
tvould naturally exclaim ' there is a spirit 
here.’ It is no doubt primarily a feeling 
of fear; vou do not quite trust yourself 
to enter that grove, for fear that the 
spirit may harm you. But it has also 
from the first the kindred feeling of rever¬ 
ence, a sense of some greater power 
before which you must abase yourself. 
The germ of all true religion is in it, and 
it is the key to the understanding of the 
religion of the Latins. 

With this general notion of 1 numen' and 
'religio' in mind, we may try to enter a 
little more closely into the religious life 
of these Latin farmers. The ' family,’ 
which besides the paterfamilias 
and his direct descendants, with Religion of 
their wives and children, in- the family 
eluded the farm-workers, slave 
and free, was settled on its own farm or 
estate, separated from those of other 
families by boundary marks The house, 
as can be seen from the little models found 
in early tombs in the Forum, was round 
in shape, a development, probably, of a 
primitive wigwam ; the form was pre¬ 
served in the round House of Vesta at 
Rome and may be seen to-day in the 
beautiful temple on the Tiber bank, which 
is most probably assigned to the dawn 
goddess (Matuta). There was one door 
to the hut, and in the middle of the round 
interior was the hearth, in front of which 
was set the table for the family meals ; 
at the back against the wall was the 
cupboard in which the food was stored. 

Here are the main centres ol family 
worship. The door (janua) was at once 
the ' safety-valve ’ of the house through 
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which influences within misfit be driven 
out, and the danger point by which evil 
from without might enter : it appears in 
both capacities in connexion with the 
normal crises of family life, birth, marriage 
and death. Hence Janus, the tw r o-faced 
door spirit, becomes an object of awe, 
though oddly enough more is known of his 
cult at the gateway of the state than in 
the worship of the household. 

A clearer figure is the hearth spirit 
(Vesta), on whom the warmth and the food 
of the family depend. In all the long 
history of Roman religion Vesta retains her 
character as a numen: no image of her was 
ever made and no anthropomorphic legends 
were told of her ; Ovid in another of his 
luminous touches tells us that she is ‘ none 
other than the living flame.’ Every day 
at the household meal a pause was made 
after the main course and a portion of 
salted cake, baked by the daughters of 
the house, was thiown from a ritual plate 



TWO-FACED GOD OF DOORWAYS 
Janus was worshipped in Rome as the guardian 
of doors and gateways Since he was believed 
to watch over comings-in and gomgs-out, he was 
personified with two faces, as or this bronze com 
(c. 240 b c ); sometimes e\ en with four 
British Museum 

into the fire on the hearth as an offering 
to Vesta and the other household spirits. 
Later, when conceptions had become 
anthropomorphic, little images of the other 
gods of the family, such as may be seen 
in their small shrines in Pompeian houses, 
were placed on the table, but never one of 
Vesta : she was the hearth itself which 



PRIVATE SHRINES AT WHICH THE HOUSEHOLD GODS WERE WORSHIPPED 


The family was an important unit in the Roman State, each having its particular deities—its Lar and 
Penates The Lar of the household was regarded as its protector ; the Penates were originally 
guardians of the store-room, later a group of the higher gods to whom special reverence was paid 
In every house their shrine occupied an honoured place ; of these two, found at Pompeii, one sLill 
contains images of two Lares and the other household gods 
Lrfi, from H. Stuart-]ones, 'Companion to Roman Huiory right, Photo Goo Long 
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received the ottering. Janus and Vesta, 
then, are the two named deities in the 
house, and it is significant of their im¬ 
portance that it became a ritual rule in 
every prayer in which an appeal was made 
to many gods to begin the list with the 
name of Janus and end with 
that of Vesta. 

After door and hearth the 
most essential feature of the 
house was the store-cupboard 
in which the pioduce of the 
fields was kept. This was 
presided over not by a single 
named spiiit, but by a group 
undefined in number and 
names. Later on they would 
be identified with known 
deities, and in Pompeian 
shrines w r e find them repre¬ 
sented by groups of gods, 
varying in different house¬ 
holds and chosen, it would 
seem, much as an Italian 
household might now' choose 
its patron saints. But origi¬ 
nally the ‘ spirits of the 
store ’ (Penates) were name¬ 
less, yet none the less potent 
for that. They had their 
place in the acts of family worship and, 
as we know from the Roman poets, the 
Penates came to stand for the Roman 
as a peculiar symbol of his home. 

Associated with them in the poets we 
often find the Lares ; the plural is of late 
date, but the ‘ Lar of the household ’ 
certainly goes back to a veiy early stage. 
Who he was is a matter of dispute, and 
some scholars would like to see in him the 
dead ancestor of the family, reverenced 
with the other household gods. But it is 
very doubtful whether ancestor worship 
was known in the old Roman religion, 
and it is most likely that the Lar is really 
a field spirit, worshipped particularly by 
the farm hands under the charge of the 
bailiff, and brought into the house by 
them as their special protector. Later, 
the master and his family linked his cult 
with that of the other household spirits, 
and so Lares and Penates became the 
Roman equivalent of ‘ hearth and home.’ 

A harder conception for us modems to 
understand is that of the Genius, which 


w'as specially associated with the pater¬ 
familias. Originally he was, as his name 
shows—it is connected with the Latin 
word ‘ gignere,’ to procreate—the repro¬ 
ductive power of the head of the house, 
which ensures the continuity of the family. 

As such he is specially asso¬ 
ciated with the marriage-bed. 
But he takes on a wider 
character as representing all 
the virile powers of the mas¬ 
ter of the house and in a 
sense personifying his au¬ 
thority ; thus in late repre¬ 
sentations he is often de¬ 
picted with the features of 
the paterfamilias, who, con¬ 
versely, is shown in ritual 
scenes with the attributes of 
the Genius. Later concep¬ 
tions made him a kind of 
twin-soul of his owner, and, 
alter association with the 
Greek daemon, almost a 
guardian angel. 

Every male had his own 
Genius, as every woman had 
her Juno, but it was the 
Genius of the master which 
was the centre of the house- 
cult. Nor is this unnatural, for the family 
and not the individual was the unit in the 
community. On the death of the master 
it would break up and 
each of the sons would Development of 
become the paterfamilias the Genius cult 
of a new familia worship¬ 
ping a new Genius. The idea of the 
Genius was developed in many directions, 
the most interesting being the cult of the 
Genius of the Emperor, one of the many con¬ 
verging influences which made for Caesar 
worship. In its simpler form it remains a 
summing up of the associations of home. 

Janus, Vesta, the Penates, the Lar of 
the household and.the Genius were thus' 
the spirits with which the religion of the 
home was concerned. In a pious house¬ 
hold they were worshipped daily in the 
early morning and at meals ; and special 
offerings would be made to them on great 
occasions in family fife, such as a birth, 
an arrival or a departure, and on the 
master’s birthday. The head of the 
house was himself the family priest and 



FAMILY GOD 

The household Lar was usually 
represented in sculpture as a 
dancing youth bearing a bowl 
and a horn of plenty. 
Bnttsh Muiettm 
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conducted all worship, but in his absence 
the bailiff might officiate, as he always 
could with his wife in the cult of the Lar, 
the special deity of the farm hands. The 
paterfamilias would be assisted by his 
sons acting as acolytes and, if victims 
were to be sacrificed, the butcher-priest 
would be called in and possibly a flute- 
player to drown any irrelevant or un¬ 
favourable noises. 

Before leaving the household a word 
must be added about the ceremonies 
connected with the great family events 


of birth, marriage and death. These aie 
for the most part very primitive in 
character, and are concerned more with 
the aversion of possible evil influence: 
than with any prayer to benignant spirits 
for blessings. Immediately after birth a 
sacrifice was made to two obscure spirits, 
Picumnus and Pilumnus, and at night 
three men came to the threshold armed 
with an axe, a stake and a broom. Their 
function, Varro tells us, was to keep off 
the attacks of Silvanus, the wild spirit 
of the woods; but we may safely look back 
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OFFERINGS ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS OF THE LATINS 


The sacrifice of animals was an important element in most Roman religious festivals In family- 
worship the father or his deputies performed the ceremonies ; in public celebrations pnests and 
magistrates officiated. Above we see ministrants leading a boar and bull to the sacrifice, and another 
dragging a goat—an unexpected feature, since by tradition the animals must go willingly. The girdle 
seen on the boar is the sacred ‘ mfula ‘ of white wool with which consecrated beasts were adorned. 


British Museum (top left), Ny Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen (top right), and Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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to a still earlier period when their inten¬ 
tion was to slay the evil spirits who might 
wish to enter, and to sweep out those 
who had gathered within at the event 
of child-birth, always thought by primitive 
peoples to involve impurity. Here the 
importance of the door comes into 
prominence and it is characteiistically 
recorded that the ceremony was presided 
over by three functional spirits, Inter- 
cidona (' the hacker ’), Pilumnus (' the 
stake-spirit ’) andDe\erra (' the sweeper ’). 

Marriage at Rome was in some of its 
forms a merely civil ceremony, but its 
most solemn celebration, ' confarreatio,’ 


connexion with the household cults. The 
bride was lifted over the threshold of the 
door to avoid any possibility of a stumble, 
and she brought with her three coins, one 
to give to her husband, one to offer to the 
Lar in the house, the third to offer to 
the Lares in the fields at the boundary of 
the property. The marriage ceremonies 
are on the whole less primitive than 
those connected with birth. 

Such rites as are associated with death 
seem all directed not to honour the dead 
but to protect the living from evil influ¬ 
ences. At the moment of death there 
was no ritual nor was the funeral itself 



LATIN FAMILY CULT PERPETUATED ON FOREIGN SOIL 
The family cults of Latmm receive illustration from a strange quarter—the island of Delos, where 
excavations have revealed almost a miniature Pompeii This is the decoration on an altar, and the 
togas of the worshipping family and their covered heads show that they are Romans, not Greeks as 
one might have expected. The subject is the sacrifice of a pig to the 1 Genius ’ of the household; the 
attendant leads the victim to the altar while the ‘ paterfamilias' pours a libation from a ‘ patera.’ 

From 1 Monuments cl MJmoircs Ptot' 


was always religiqus and was in later 
times consecrated by the presence of the 
Pontifex Maximus, the principal admin¬ 
istrator of ecclesiastical law, and the 
Flamen Dialis, the most important of the 
sacrificial priests. Its chief ceremony was 
an act at once of sacrifice and of com¬ 
munion. Bride and bridegroom sat on 
chairs placed side by side and covered 
with a lambskin, they offered bloodless 
offerings of com and salted meal to 
Jupiter, and themselves ate the sacred 
cake made of spelt ('libus farreus'), from 
which" the ceremony took its name. 
The bringing of the bride to her new home 
was accompanied by many, rites, mostly 
superstitious, which readers of the Latin 
poets will remember from Catullus’ beau¬ 
tiful wedding hymn, but there was a close 


religious, but merely a procession to the 
tomb in which the dead was laid. But 
when the family returned home they first 
purified the house by the sacrifice of a 
sow to Ceres, one of the earth spirits, 
and by the sweeping out of the house— 
note the parallel to the ritual at birth— 
and then purified themselves by fire and 
water. After that they sat down to a 
funeral feast, which Cicero specially tells 
us was in honour of the living and not 
of the dead. The dead were not wor¬ 
shipped but they were not forgotten. 
On the anniversaries of the death and the 
funeral the family visited the grave and 
made simple offerings of salt cake and 
garlands of flowers. 

Twice in the yearly calendar occur 
ceremonials connected with the dead, 
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very diilerent in character, and significant 
of two stages of thought with regard to 
them. At the Lemuria in May the dead— 
spoken of as the Lemures or Larvae, 
both ill-omened names—are conceived of 
as possibly hostile spirits who must be 
exorcised. The paterfamilias rises at 
midnight, walks barefoot through the 
house, spitting black beans from his 
mouth and exclaiming, ' With these I 
redeem me and mine ’ ; he washes and 
clanks brazen vessels together and cries 
out, ‘ Depart, spirits of our fathers.’ Here 
is ‘ religio ’ founded upon fear, and it is not 
surprising to be told by Ovid that the 
Lemuria was the older festival of the two 
connected with the dead. In February 
occurred the ' festival of the ancestors' 
(Parentalia), when the dead were regarded 
with affection as in some sense still mem¬ 
bers of the household. Offerings were 
made at the tombs for some days, at the 
end of which the family gathered in a 
kind of ‘ love feast,’ which culminated 
in the worship of the Lar of the house¬ 
hold. Here is seen again the true spirit of 
the household cult. 

It has been of value to give this some¬ 
what detailed account of the worship of 
the home, because it is indeed the living 
core of the old Latin religion. It was in 
the house that it had its spring, and thence 
it extended into the fields and, later, into 
the state. This cult of the house spirits, 
uniting the members of the household, 


free and slave, living and dead, is again 
the root of another of Rome’s gieat 
words, ‘pietas,’ which always has the 
double idea of devotion to the gods and 
affection for the family; so we see it in 
Vergil’s ‘ pius Aeneas,’ the typically 
' pious ’ hero of poetry. 

The worship of the house- The Soul of 
hold was always the most Roman Religion 
vital part of the Roman 
religion, and lasted on not only in the 
country farms, but in the town houses as 
well, especially among the poorer classes. 
It had in it the making of tiue religion, 
but it is typical of Roman conservatism 
that it never developed further. 

It is time to pass from the house into 
the fields and to see what part religion 
played in the outdoor life of the Latin 
farmer ; it will be found that the same 
general ideas prevail and that religion is 
again both local and functional. The 
local focus of religious ceremonies is the 
boundary of the property, and we have 
record of three interesting celebrations 
which exhibit different aspects of the 
religious outlook. On February 23 each 
year, in the month when there was but 
little agricultural work to be done, a 
solemn ceremony took place at the actual 
boundary-marks (‘ termini ’)—stones or 
stocks of wood driven deep into the 
ground. It was performed jointly by the 
owners of property on either side and 
was, we may feel sure, a renewal of the 



POMP AND DIGNITY OF A WEALTHY ROMAN’S LAST JOURNEY 
The inevitable element in Roman funerals was the procession to the grave—not itself a religious 
ceremony, although it had ritual significance The usual attendants upon the dead on tins occasion 
are included in the above relief (first century a.□.). Eight men, relatives or liberated slaves, bear 
the gorgeous litter in which the body is disposed as if alive Before it walk the mutes, and musicians 
playing upon flutes, trumpets and horns ; behind come mourners and spectators 
Aqutla Museum, from Rostovtze/f, ‘ Rome / Clarendon Press 
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original religious compact between them. 
Ovid has left us an attractive description 
of these rustic rites. The two owners set 
garlands each on his own side of the stone 
and bring offerings of cakes. An altar is 
raised, to which the farmer’s wife fetches 
fire from the farm hearth ; the farmer 
himself chops up sticks. 
Offerings to drives them into the ground 
Rustic Spirits and lights a fire with bark. 

The son holds a basket from 
which the daughter thrice throws on to 
the fire the fruits of the earth and honeyed 
cakes. Others stand by with wine. A lamb 
is then slain, together with a sucking-pig, 
and the stone sprinkled with their blood, 
after which all join in a feast and prayer 
to ‘ Terminus.’ The object of worship 
here is clearly the spirit within the 
boundaiy-stone who consecrates the 
boundary—perhaps in an earlier period 
the stone itself. Ovid expresses this well : 

' Terminus, be thou stone or stake driven 
deep in the field, thou too from of old hast 
a spirit.' 

Akin to this is the festival which took 
place in January at the ' compitum,’ the 
place whore several properties marched, 
or cross-paths met. Here the members of 
all the households concerned united to 
worship the Lares Compitales. Not much 
is known of the ceremony, but there is 


reason to suppose that each household 
erected an altar on its own property and 
sacrificed to the Lar of its own fields. 
On this occasion there was a holida}' for 
all the slaves. 

But the boundary was looked upon by 
the Latin fanner not merely as a division 
between his own property and his neigh¬ 
bour’s, but also as enclosing his own lands, 
and towards the end of May, a month of 
great importance for the growth both of 
crops and the young of the flocks and 
herds, he performed the Ambarvalia, a 
solemn lustration of the fields for the 
aversion of evil. The little procession 
passed round the boundaries and an ofler- 
ing was made not only of the remains of 
last year’s harvest and the first-fruits of 
the new crops, but of the most complete 
animal saciifice which the farmer could 
offer, the ' suovetaurilia,’ the pig, the sheep 
and the ox. The deity concerned was 
Mars, who appears here in an unmistak¬ 
ably agricultural character. Cato has pre¬ 
served the farmer’s prayer : 

Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee 
that thou mayest be gracious and favourable 
to me, to my home and my household, for 
which cause I have ordained that the 
offering of pig, sheep and ox be carried round 
my fields, my land and my farm ; that thou 
mayest avert, ward off and keep afar all 
disease, visible and invisible, all barrenness. 



RITES PERFORMED AT A GREAT AGRICULTURAL FESTIVAL 


At the Ambarvalia in May the Latin farmer made his greatest sacrifice for the aversion of evil from 
his lands to Mars, worshipped in this connexion as an agricultural god. This offering was the 
' suovetaurilia,' consisting of a pig, sheep and ox. Before being slaughtered the victims were con- 
ducted round the boundaries of the farm by a procession composed of the head of the household, 
his family and servants As seen above, libations were made to earth deities during their progress. 

Louvre; photo, Archives Photographiques 
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'waste, misfortune and ill weather; that 
thou mayest sutler our crops, our corn, our 
vines and bushes to grow and come to 
prosperity ; that thou mayest preserve the 
shepherds and the flocks in safety and grant 
health and strength to me, to my home and 
to my household. 

Specially characteristic of the Latin mind 
is the careful precision of details, the 
repetitions and the use of synonyms; 
nothing must be omitted, no loophole left 
for misapprehension by the god; for if 
man performs his part duly, the god is 
bound to hear and answer. 

These rites at the boundaries were, 
however, but a small part of the Latin 
farmer’s religious practice. Throughout 
the year there was a series of functional 
festivals connected with the operations in 
the field, each of which must be duly 
observed. We know of these festivals by 
the fortunate preservation of several of 
the old religious calendars. These were 
no doubt drawn up in the period of the 
state worship, and show a degree of 
organization and regulation which can 
hardly have been known 
Feast Days in to the early farmers; they 
the farmer’s year assign its religious char¬ 
acter, sacred or profane, 
to each day in the year, and distinguish 
the ‘ red-letter ’ festivals of the old agri¬ 
cultural year from those of later origin, 
such as the dedication days of temples. 
But there can be no doubt that they do 
in fact represent the old practice and 
that these red-letter festivals were ob¬ 
served on the primitive farms of Latium. 
The festivals fall naturally into three 
groups, those of spring, of the summer 
harvest and of winter. 

The spring festivals are naturally con¬ 
cerned with the farmer’s fears and hopes 
for the young props and cattle. In March 
is found a series of ceremonies connected 
with Mars and his ‘ leaping ’ priests (Salii). 
These, as we know them in the state 
cult, are mainly military in character, 
but there are traces even there that Mars 
was at first not merely the war god, the 
protector of the young men, but also the 
protector of the young crops and herds. 

The most important of April festivals 
was the Parflia of the 21st, addressed to 
the old rustic spirit, Pales, for which Ovid 


has given minute directions. The Hock-, 
were to be purified at early dawn with the 
sprinkling of water, and the folds adorned 
with leaves, branches and wreaths Then 
sulphur must be burned and the flieep 
touched with it, and a fire made of 
olive, pine, juniper and lauieJ. Millet 
and milk are next to be 
offered to Pales and prayer Rites to secure 
made to her for the for- good crops 
giveness of unwitting tres¬ 
passes, for the aversion of disease and 
the prosperity of crops and herds. 
Milk and wine and must may then be 
drunk and the worshippers leap thioueh 
the blazing flames, even driving their 
flocks through the fire before them. Here 
is the double idea of purification ol men 
and beasts and prayer to the rustic 
goddess. In May came the Ambarvalia, 
already noticed, while in June and July, 
when the farmer was waiting for the com¬ 
pletion of the harvest, there are no great 
agricultural festivals. 

The late summer and autumn festivals 
are of the nature of ‘ harvest-home. They 
open with two ceremonies of storing the 
harvest, the Consualia, on August 21, 
in honour of the spirit Consus (from 
‘condere,’ to store) and the Opiconsivia 
on the 25th in honour of Ops, the spirit 
of wealth so stored. These two were 
probably an old * deity pair ’ such as are 
often found in the early religion. Our 
accounts of the festivals refer only to the 
state ceremonies, but it may be inferred 
that at the rustic festivals the crops were 
stored in an underground chamber, while 
the beasts who had helped to bring in the 
harvest were set free for the day and 
garlanded with flowers. 

On October 11 comes tie vintage 
harvest, at which the new must and last 
year’s wine were solemnly drank to the 
formula: ‘ I drink the new wine and .the 
old wine; with new wine and old I heal 
disease.’ From this formula was evolved 
the numen Meditrina ('the healer ), and 
from her the title of the festival Medi- 
trinalia; but there need hardly be a doubt 
that as a vintage ceremony this must 
originally have been held in honour of 
Jupiter. To these harvest festivals we may 
add the Fontinalia of October 13. a pic¬ 
turesque occasion on which wells (' fontes') 
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OUR LADY OF THE ORCHARDS 


Pomona, goddess of the fruit of trees, was among 
the more important of the rustic divinities wor¬ 
shipped by the ancient Italian farmers. Tins 
lovely and characteristic image suggests the 
essential simplicity and gaietv of her cult. 

UJfizi Gallerv, Floicncc; pholo, AUnart 

were garlanded and flowers flung into the 
water. The constant recurrence of flowers 
and garlands in these rustic festivals is a 
pleasant touch and suggests the farmer’s 
simple delight in the countryside. 

The winter festivals cannot be so easily 
grouped together and some of them were 
hardly agricultural .in character. The 
Saturnalia in December must originally 
have been a sowing feast in honour of 
Satumus (derived from ‘ serere,’ to sow), 
but it was so altered in its urban form 
and overlaid with Greek elements that all 
trace of its rustic character has been lost. 
December, too, saw the strange repetition 
of the ceremonies dedicated to Consus 
and Ops, possibly, as has been suggested. 


THE RELIGION 

on the occasion of an opening of the under¬ 
ground chambets to ensure that the 
harvest was not rotting. In February 
occurred the mysterious ceremony, the 
Lupercaha, which has been made familiar 
to us from the use made of it in 44 b.c. 
by Mark Antony, when, acting as a 
'lupercus,' he took occasion to offer the 
crown to Caesar. It was probably a 
complex rite, most likely held in honour 
of the rustic deity Faunus, and in so far 
as it had an agricultural significance it 
was associated with fertility. 

And so the year came round again to 
March. We are left with the impression 
that the conscientious Latin farmer had 
much ritual to perform in the twelve 
months. In not a little of it there survives 
the element of fear in ‘religio,’ and cere¬ 
monies take the form of aversion of 
possible dangers. But, on the other hand, 
there is a consideiable sense of kindliness 
on the part of the spirits concerned and 
an assumption that they will be willing 
to hear prayer and grant favours. Nor 
can anyone fail to notice the large element 
of good-natured happiness and enjoy¬ 
ment in the ‘ feasts and jollity ’ which 



IDYLLIC GOD OF THE FIELDS 
Saturn at first was especially connected with 
agriculture, in particular with sowing and the 
harvest He was latex identified with the Greek 
god Clonus, and was believed to'have leigned 
on earth during the Golden Age. 

British Museum ; photo, Mansell 
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DIVINE PATRONS OF ROME 


Etruscan influences were responsible for the association oi 
Juno and Minerva with fiipitcr as the state gods of Rome 
and later of the Empire—the triad represented on tins 
Gallic relief In most Roman towns they had then ' Capi- 
tolium, 1 m imitation of the temple on the Capitol 
M tsfe r t Germ tint cour'es) of M Salomon, Remach 
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accompanied the rites, and a very 
humane desire that the beasts too 
should have their share of festivity. 

The old ritual as part of the 
genuine agricultural life of the 
Latins may have been exacting, 
but it was neither burdensome nor 
meaningless. 

An attempt has been made to 
show the place occupied by religion 
in the life of the early Latin fanner 
and to depict its character. It is 
primitive and naive, no doubt, but 
genuine. There are traces in it of 
superstition and its roots often he 
far back in fear. But there is also 
a simple ‘ piety ' which peivades 
the life both at home and in the 
fields, v Inch seems to touch morality 
both in inculcating kindlv relations 
betw een members of the household 
and in instilling a sense of good 
faith between neighbours. And if 
at times its ritual, especially m the 
agricultural festivals, has a touch 
oi formalism, it is not surprising that so 
piominent a characteristic of the Roman 
should have its antecedent in his Latin 
ancestors 

It is now necessary to consider some 
of the developments and changes which 
came over this early religion. There grew 
up, by what steps we cannot tell, side by 
side with the farming com- 
Birth of the mumties, villages and even 
State Religion towns in which life was no 
longer purely agricultural. 
Legend assigns the first predominance 
among the townships to Alba Longa, 
which lay on the hill above the lake of 
Xemi. On that hill the representatives 
of the Latin towns met year by year to 
celebrate the religious side of their union 
in an act of communion with one another 
and their common god Jupiter Latiaris. The 
victim was slain and offered and the sacri¬ 
ficed flesh partaken of by the worshippers. 

Long after Alba had fallen this yearly 
rite was celebrated, and in the great days 
of Rome’s supremacy it was one of the 
first duties of the Consul to go to the 
Alban mount and perform the rites of the 
Latin festival. The old religious bond of 
the Latins was still honoured even when, 
as Cicero tells us, some of the constituent 


townships had so fallen into decay that it 
was hard to find a representative to go to 
Alba to fetch the portion of sacrificial flesh. 

But Alba fell and Rome, not without 
a struggle, became the dominant power 
m Latium and developed into a ' city 
state.’ Henceforth in the study of icligion 
we have to think not of the Latin faz mer, 
but of the Roman citizen, or, rather, of the 
Roman state. Here we can only attempt 
to give some idea of the state cult as it 
was in the earlier days of the Republic 

It must not be forgotten that the 
state cult itself was a gradual develop¬ 
ment ; three main periods may be distin¬ 
guished which correspond exactly to the 
political history of Rome. In the earliest 
period we see Rome as an amalgamation 
of two townships or settlements on the 
Palatine and Quirinal hills; between 
them lies the Forum, their place of meet¬ 
ing for civil business, and at its head is 
the Capiloline hill, the place of common 
worship. On that hill was consecrated the 
cult of a triad of deities significant of the 
union : Jupiter Optimus Maximus, ‘ the 
greatest and best ’ of all the many Jupiters 
known by local and functional cult titles, 
worshipped in common by both com¬ 
munities ; Mars, now the war god of the 
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Palatine settlement; anrl Ouirinus, the cor¬ 
responding deitv of the Omrinal As legend 
assigned the political foundation of Rome 
to the Hist king Romulus, so its leligious 
organization is attributed to the second 
king Numa ; the ' religion of Numa' is 
spoken of with affection as the basis of the 

r 



whole state religion. The king, 
the paterfamilias, as it were, 
of the state, is its religious as 
well as its civil head. 

Secondly, historians recog¬ 
nize in Servius Tullius the 
founder of the Etruscan dy¬ 
nasty at Rome, and there can 
be no doubt that in the later 
regal period a profound Etrus¬ 
can influence affected religion. 
Not merely did it introduce 
new deities, so that the Capi- 
toline triad now becomes 
Jupiter, Juno and Mmerva, 
but it changed the whole con¬ 
ception of the ' spirits.’ As 
Servius built the walls of 
Rome, so the Etruscans, 
Whose civilization was prob¬ 
ably a debased form of Hel¬ 
lenism, introduced to Rome 
the temple ' made with hands ’ 
as the dwelling-place of the 
god instead of the open grove 


or hill-top, and with the temple, or soon 
after it, the sensuous representation of 
the deity in bust or statue. This tended 
to crystallise the conception of a god and 
was a long step towards anthropomor¬ 
phism, and so to the destruction of the 
older and really more religious notion of 
the spirits. 

Finally, the expulsion of the kings and 
the establishment of the Republic meant 
the distribution of the religious offices of 
the king between the magistrates and the 
various priesthoods, which had already 
been constituted in the ‘ religion of Numa.’ 
This was a change in organization rather 
than in substance. 

Rome was not, of course, ' built in a 
day,’ and the farmers must have found 
themselves almost imperceptibly becoming 
citizens with town occupations, yet keep¬ 
ing up the celebration of the rites which 
they or their fathers had performed 
naturally in the country. And though by 
the time of Numa’s organization the city 
state must have been fully developed, yet 
provision was made for the fulfilment of 
all the rustic festivals, adapted as they 
best could be to the new conditions— 
there was always a strong element of 



SIGN OF CHANGED RELIGIOUS IDEALS 
The transference of public worship from woods and fields to 
temples represented one aspect of the fundamental trans¬ 
formation wrought in Roman religion by Hellenic conceptions. 
Above is the temple (presumably) of Fortuna at Rome as it 
now stands, and imaginatively but accurately reconstructed. 
From Fostovtieff , ‘Rome,’ courtesy oj Clarendon Prcv 
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GRAECO-ROMAN KING OF GODS 
The Jupiter worshipped by the early Latins was 
a patron of agriculture, a sky deity and bnnger 
of fertility. But when he became a Roman state 
god he was identified with the Greek Zeus, as 
in this statue with its eagle-crowned sceptre. 

Vatican ; photo, Mansell 


state by an organized priesthood, the Arval 
Brothers, whose ancient and barely intelli¬ 
gible ritual hymn still in part survives; 
and the deity associated with the ceremony 
is no longer Mars, who has become in 
the state the god of war, but in Vergil’s 


ROMAN RELIGION HELLENISED 
Originally a Latin vegetation deity. Mars became 
god of war and was eventually given the at tnbu tes 
of the Greek Ares. This Roman image of him 
embodies no native conception, being executed 
in the manner of Lysippus of Sicyon, 

Rome, Museo delle Ter me ; bhoto, Anderson 
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MEMBER OF A SACRED ORDER 


In the temple of Vesta fire burnt continually 
throughout the year on the public hearth, which 
was tended by the Vestal virgins—an order of 
priestesses that dwelt apart from the world in a 
kind of nunnery. 

Rome, National Museum ; photo, Anderson 

refused to budge ; it is indeed possible 
that he represents the actual boundary 
stone between the Palatine and Quirinal 
settlements. At the same time we hear 
that public sacrifices were made annually 
to Terminus at the sixth milestone 
on the Via Laurentina, which looks 
like a reproduction of the Terminalia at 
what was at some period the state 
boundary. Similarly the Compitalia are 
celebrated in the city at the points where 
the cross-streets meet, two small shrines 
of the Lares Compitales being erected 
there ; true to tradition, it was still a 
festival in which slaves had a prominent 
part and was apt to lead to such distur¬ 
bance and disorder in the city that it had 
trom time to time to be suppressed. 

Turning to the house cults, nothing is 
more interesting and typical than the de¬ 
velopment of the worship of Vesta. Every' 
household has its own hearth cult in the 
city no less than in the country, but the 
hearth of the state is the hearth of the 
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king. Accordingly we find the shrine of 
Vesta, round in shape according to the old 
tradition, next to the king’s palace at 
the west end of the Forum. There the 
sacred fire is kept alight from year’s end 
to year's end, and only suffered to go out 
and be rekindled on March i, the New 
Year’s day of the old calendar. The 
Vestal Virgins, according to a probable 
conjecture, represented the king’s daugh¬ 
ters, whose duty it was to keep the hearth 
of the king always burning, so that any 
member of the community might come to 
get fire for himself; it is significant in this 
connexion that in Republican times they 
were under the guardianship of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, who took over the legal side 
of the king’s religious duties. 

They had also the charge of ‘ Vesta’s 
store-house’ (penus Vestae), which con¬ 
tained the most sacred religious emblems, 
but was most likely at first the 
store of the king’s household. In close 
connexion with it was developed the 
solemn ceremony of the Vestalia; from 
June 7 to June 15 the penus Vestae was 
thrown open to all Roman matrons, who 
visited the shrine and made their offerings. 
These day's were not only ' nefasti,' no 
business might be transacted on them, 
but also ' religiosi ’; on them marriages 
might not be celebrated and the priestess 
of Jupiter might not hold intercourse 
with her husband, or cut her hair, or pare 
her nails. Only when, on the 15th, the 
shrine had been swept and the refuse 
thrown into the Tiber, did the solemn 
period come to an end. This is clearly, 
if a familiar term may be used, a solemn 
and religious ' spring-cleaning ’ and we 
find Vesta and her virgins once again 
closely connected with the work of the 
household, though now on the grand scale 
of the state. 

Vesta, then, in spite of the aggrandise¬ 
ment of her cult remains always true 
to her original nature. 

But some of the Other The Spirits in 
spirits greatly changed Civic Character 
their character. Janus, 
for instance, the ' door spirit,’ becomes 
associated with the ' door ’ of the state 
at the north-east corner of the Forum, 
the door opened in time of war and 
shut only when Rome was at peace with 
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all the world, Moreover, by a process 
or abstraction very notable in the develop¬ 
ing religious thought of Rome, he comes 
to lie considered the ' god of beginnings ’ 


Still more significant is the fate of 
Mars : from being an agricultural spirit 
he develops with the new needs of a 
state confronted with enemies into the 
god of war and his old character drops 
away into oblivion. He has the warlike 
wolf for his sacred animal; the spears and 
the sacred shields are his emblems, and 
during the month devoted to him they 
are carried round the city with song and 
dance by his leaping Salii clad in the 
full war dress. His altar is in ‘ Mars’ 
field ’ (Campus Martius) outside the city 
boundary—for nothing connected with 
war is allowed within—and in his honour 


are held various festivals of a militaiy 
character at other times in the year. 

But by far the greatest development is 
that of Jupiter. He retains his association 
with the vine festivals still performed as 
a survival in the city, and as sky god 
in the state he has his 
titles of Lncetius ' the 
iight-bringer,’ and Ful- 
gur, ‘ lord of the thunder 
bolt.’ But more than 
any other deity Jupiter 
rises to the needs of the 
new city community. It 
is brought into collision 
with its neighbours in 
v T ar : J upiter is now the 
‘ stayer of rout ’ (Stator) 
and the ‘ giver of victory ’ 
(Victor) ; to the sacred 
oak of Iuppiter Feretrius 
on the Capitol must be 
brought the spoils of vic¬ 
tory and to his Capitoline 
temple the victorious 
general passes in his tri¬ 
umphal procession. In 
civil life too he is the 
maintainer of justice be¬ 
tween man and man m 
his character of Iuppiter 
Fidius, the god of oaths. 
More and more he emerges 
above all other gods, and 
the life of the community 
centres round him, until 
enshrined in his great 
temple on the Capitol he 
comes to embody in his 
title of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus the very greatness and majesty 
of the Roman state itself. 

Thus by a strange but peculiarly Roman 
combination of conservatism and adapta¬ 
tion the old agricultural worship passed 
into the religion of the state. The process 
brought with it the creation of something 
like a religious hierarchy. The old Roman 
triad, Jupiter, Mars and Ouirinus, had 
long had their special priests, or flamines, 

1 kindlers of the sacrifice,' and flamines 
were also attached to certain minor deities 
of the old order. They were personages 
definitely set apart for the service of the 
gods; they might not hold office in the 


generally. To him as father of 
morning ’ is sacred the first hour of 
day ; to him in the new 
calendar is dedicated the 
first month of the year 
(Januarius). Yet he too 
never acquires a bust till 
quite late, nor a temple 
till 217 B.C. 

Juno, whose original 
character is by no means 
clear, develops in the 
state in two different 
aspects. First she be¬ 
comes pre-eminently the 
deity of women : as the 
‘ Iight-bringer ’ ^ucina) 
she presides over child¬ 
birth ; the rites of mar¬ 
riage are in her special 
charge, and on March r 
she is worshipped at the 
‘ Matrons’ festival.' Even 
the servant-maids have 
their own day of offering 
to Juno on July 7. On 
the other hand she shares, 
as his counterpart, in 
the honours of Jupiter: 
white cows are ottered to 
tier as white steers are 
to him ; as he presides 
over the Ides (the mid¬ 
dle day of the month) 
so does Juno over the 
Kalends. 


the 

the 



CONSECRATED PRIEST 
Many of the old Latin gods—as, for 
example, Mars—were served by priests 
who devoted themselves solely to reli¬ 
gion and were forbidden to hold civil 
offices. Such were the Salii. 

Lomre ; photo, Giraurion 
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state and their life was hedged round 
with many taboos. But when thcie was 
no longer a king who could act as pater¬ 
familias to the state his religious functions 
had to be divided Some of them fell to 
the civil magistrates, some to an execu¬ 
tive official who still retained the title of 


Rex Sacrorum (‘ king of the ceremonies ’); 
but far the greater part to the college 
of the pontiflces, ' the bridge builders,’ 
the meaning of whose name is still a 
mystery. Among them the Pontifex 
Maximus, who held office for life, was 
practically the religious head of the com¬ 
munity. He lived in the roval 
palace, appointed the Rex 
Sacrorum and the Vestal Vir¬ 
gins and had control of the 
performance of the state re¬ 
ligion. There were also colleges 
of augurs, who interpreted 
the omens and auspices taken 
by the magistrates, and of 
the ' fetials ’ who were con¬ 
cerned -with the declaration of 
war and the making of peace. 

All this multiplication of 
officials implied organization 
and formalisation of cult: 




PROTOTYPE OF THE MODERN VATICAN IN ANCIENT ROME 
On the fall of the Roman monarchy, the mare important of the religious functions performed by 
the king devolved upon the Pontifex Maximus—the chief priest and head of the college of pontiflces. 
He lived in the royal palace, of which the ruins and a restoration are shown above. It was not merely 
his own residence, but also the centre of his administration, containing apartments for his staff, 
the archives of the pontifical college, assembty rooms and chapels 
From Lanctam. Tite Roman Forum*: reconstruction from Plainer , Ancient Roms 1 
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there grew up sirle by side with the civil 
law the " ius divinum.’ an embodiment of 
ail the traditions of religious observance 
and a code, as it were, of the relations 
of god and man. Of this the ponti- 
lices were the interpreters: it was they 
who ordained the festi- , 

\ als and until the publi¬ 
cation of the Calendar, 
which was said to have 
been first made in 304 B ,C., 
the people waited for 
the announcement of the 
pontifex at the beginning 
of the month to know 
what festivals were to 
come. 

It is not difficult to see 
what the effect of this 
great change must have 
been. The transference of 
agricultural festivals to 
the city made for un¬ 
reality, the stereotyping 
of ritual made for form¬ 
ality, and the concentra¬ 
tion of the performance 
of worship in the hands 
of priesthoods divorced 
ieligion from the life of 
the ordinary man. In the 
household no doubt, and 
on the country farms— 
which, as great estates 
grew, became fewer and 
fewer—the spirit of the 
‘ religion of Numa ’ sur¬ 
vived. But the state re¬ 
ligion, except in so far 
as the cult of Jupiter 
expressed Roman patriot¬ 
ism, became more and 
more moribund. Its very 
elaboration and perfec¬ 
tion created the need of more, and men 
began to reach out to welcome new ideas 
and forms of religion from abroad. 

Already in the regal epoch, as Rome 
came into contact with her neighbours, 
she had begun to adopt their gods, and 
side by side with the old ' gods of the soil ’ 
there was growing up a class of ‘ new¬ 
comers.’ They were adopted or admitted 
for various reasons, as may be seen in three 
typical instances. The growth of the city 


state soon produced a large class of crafts¬ 
men and handworkers. they had no 
place in the old agricultural life and none 
of the old deities could well be treated as 


their protector, 
introduced for 


INTERPRETER of omens 
I n Rome it was the magistrates who 
‘ took ’ the auspices, and the college of 
augurs that interpreted them Above, 
an augur m his official robes and bear¬ 
ing the ' htuus 1 or sacred wand 
British Museum 


The Etimcan settlers 
this purpose Minerva, 
who became the patron¬ 
ess of the craft-guilds, 
including even scribes, 
doctors, schoolmasters 
and flute-players. The 
high place which she held 
in the city state is shown 
by her inclusion with 
Jupiter and Juno in the 
Etruscan triad on the 
Capitol. 

In 499 b.c. Rome 
fought a battle with her 
neighbours, led by the 
inhabitants of Tusculum, 
at Lake Regillus, and 
legend tells how the twin 
deities, Castor and Pol¬ 
lux, in the course of the 
battle came over to the 
side of Rome, and were 
thereafter worshipped in 
the city. The legend 
may be so far true that 
it was always a matter 
of prime importance 
among primitive peoples 
to win over the favour of 
their enemies' gods, and 
the cult of the twins 
may have been set up m 
Rome with the purpose 
of weakening the religi¬ 
ous strength of their op¬ 
ponents. It came to stay, 
and to this day may ba 
seen in the Forum some, 
pillars of the stately 
temple built for them by Augustus. 
Thirdly, a deity might be brought to 
Rome by settlers coming from neighbour¬ 
ing towns : this was probably the case 
with the strange cult of Hercules at the 
Forum Boarium, 

It will be noticed that three of tjie deities 
thus introduced into Rome from the neigh¬ 
bouring towns were of Greek origin. 
Castor, Pollux (Polydeuces) and Hercules 
(Heracles). Theji had reached Tusculum 
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and Tibur doubtless fiom the Greek cities 
oi southern Italy, and must have been 
firmly established there for some time 
before they passed on to Rome. But 
Rome, too, was soon to leel the direct 
influence of Greece, at first from Cumae, 
the northernmost and oldest of the Greek 
colonies. Legend tells how the old crone 
from Cumae came to Tarquin the proud, 
the last of the Etruscan kings, and offered 
for sale her collection of 
Rome’s trust oracles; how, as the king re¬ 
in oracles fused, she threw more and 
more of the oracles into the 
flames, and how, at last, overcome by 
curiosity, he purchased the three remaining 
rolls. These were the famous Sibylline 
books, which, however they were in fact 
acquired, exercised a profound influence on 
Roman religion for some three centuries. 
They were a collection of oracles in Greek 
verse recommending on the occasion of 
famine and other disasters the establish¬ 
ment of some new Greek cult or ritual, and 
it became the normal last resort in a crisis 
to open the Sibylline books and obey their 
behests. This was, no doubt, but an ex¬ 
tension of the ready admittance of new 
religious ideas and practices which is 
always characteristic of polytheism, and 
had already been exhibited by Rome ; but 
it had far-reaching results in that it not 
merely substituted Greek ritual, shared by 
the whole populace, for the priestly ritual 
of the state cult, but also the conception 
of gods with human form and relations 
for the vaguer idea of the spirits. 

Somewhere about 500 B.c. came the 
first introduction under the instructions 
of the Sibylline books—that of Apollo him¬ 
self, the patron of the Sibyl at Cumae. 
We do not know the date or occasion for 
certain, and it was not till 433 b.c. that a 
temple was built for him outside the city¬ 
boundary, as became a foreigner, close by 
one of the great gates of Rome. Apollo 
always retained his Greek name, but on 
the next appearance of ' newcomers ’ we 
meet, for the first time, the habit of identi¬ 
fying these Greek gods with old Roman 
spirits, which was the most potent cause 
of the modification of the old ideas. 

In 496 B.c. famine caused a consultation 
of the Sibylline books, and they recom¬ 
mended the introduction of the Greek 


deities Demcter, Dionysus and Kore, 
under the names of the old Latin spirits 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, the latter an old 
divinity pair concerned with the growth 
of the com. Liber becomes henceforth a 
wine deity and assumes the characteristics 
and personality of the Greek Bacchus. In 
the same v'ay, later crises caused the intro¬ 
duction of Hermes, henceforth identified 
with Mercury, an old commercial deity, 
of Poseidon, identified with Neptune, and 
of Asclepios, the healing-god. Latinised 
as Aesculapius and settled in a temple on 
the Tiber island. A still greater innovation 
was made just before the opening of our 
era, in a great crisis of the Second Punic 
War in 205 b.c., when, under the orders 
of the Sibylline books, the 1 Great Mother ’ 
was brought—in the form of a meteoric 
stone—from Pessinus in Asia Minor, the 
first of the oriental deities worshipped with 
ecstatic orgies to receive the official recog 
nition of the Roman State. 

Hardly less revolutionary in effect 
than the arrival of these anthropomorphic 
deities was the establishment of certain 
Greek forms of ritual. In 399 b.c. a 
severe winter followed by an attack of 
plague led to recourse to the 
Sibylline books, which or- Advent of 
dained, not the admission of a Greek ritual 
new deity, but the celebration 
of a new rite, known henceforth in Rome 
as the ‘ spreading of the couch ’ (lectister- 
nium). Couches (‘pulvinaria’) were set 
out, and on them were exhibited the effigies 
of Apollo and Latona, Diana and Hercules, 
Mercury and Neptune (a pair of Greek 
gods, a pair of Italian ' newcomers,' 
and a pair of the old spirits, now Graecised), 
and in front of them tables were spread 
with offerings of food. It was a crude 
piece of anthropomorphism, calculated to 
have a great effect on the popular imagina¬ 
tion. Closely connected with the lectis- 
temium was the ritual of the ‘ supplicatio,’ 
ordained on special occasions by consuls 
or Senate. The whole populace, men and 
women, wreathed and bearing laurel 
branches in their hands—just like Greek 
suppliants—would make the round of the 
temples, and, as we are often told, of 
all the ' couches,' the men offering wine 
and incense, the women kneeling in prayer 
with loosened hair. 
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Lastlv came the institution of the games 
on great occa-ion-, not only of thanks¬ 
giving but of mourning, when the populace 
gathered to witness dramatic performances 
or races or contests of gladiators. In 
time the games almost lost their religious 
significance, but more and more they 
became the occasions of vulgar display 
for the givers, or of delight in brutal 
exhibitions for the audience. 

The history of the old Latin religion 
and its developments has thus been 
brought up to about 2co b.c. It has 
been seen how what was originally a 
simple sense of power greater than human 
expressed itself in the cult of the house¬ 
hold. With the growth of the city state 
this worship was enlarged and adapted 
to meet new needs ; but this transference 
led to organization and formalisation, 
which stereotyped religion and placed it 
in the hands of a professional priesthood. 
For one reason or another Rome began 
to admit within its walls the cults of 
the neighbouring Italian towns, and in so 
doing came into contact with Greek ideas 
and customs. These innovations seemed 
for the time to satisfy the wants of the 
populace ; but they debased the ideas of 
the old religion by introducing a crude 
anthropomorphism and practices based on 
transient emotion, which were emphasised 
by the first contact with the orgiastic 
cults of the East. 

During the period of the preceding 
Chronicle no great changes took place. 

Rome was busy with the 
Later changes practical expansion of her 

in religion empire and the wars which 
it entailed. The state cult 
was still celebrated in all its minutiae by 7 
the official priests, and the people expressed 
their public emotions in supplications. 
and games. The later history of reli¬ 
gion at Rome must be left to subsequent 
chapters (see Chapters 67, 74 and So), 
but a very brief summary may here be 
given. In the first century b.c. the influence 
of Greek literature became paramount : 
the study of the Greek poets stimulated 
anthropomorphism by a more thorough 
identification of the gods of Greece with 
the Roman deities, and in particular by 
the attachment of Greek legends to the 
Graecised gods of Rome. The study of 


Greek philosophy brought a piofound 
scepticism with regard to traditional 
religious belief, and, in so far as it was 
constructive, introduced a shadowy philo¬ 
sophic conception of deity. 

These two influences afiected the edu¬ 
cated classes. Meanwhile, the people 
turned more and more to the oriental 
cults, and pre-eminently to 
that of the ' Great Mother,’ Growth of the 
with her mutilated priests Oriental cults 
and excited processions, and 
to the Egyptian Isis, whose worship in¬ 
volved an element of emotional asceticism ; 
it is said, too, that the victorious soldiers 
of Sulla brought to Rome for the first 
time the worship of Mithras, which was 
destined to play so large a part in the 
religion of the Roman armies. Augustus, 
when he succeeded to the principate 
of Julius, endeavoured to make something 
of a religious revival, and to bring together 
the various strains of legitimate worship. 
For this purpose he built the new temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine, established a 
new shrine of Vesta within his own 
palace, and permitted the worship of 
his own Genius; the old Roman religion 
and the imported cults were thus to be 
concentrated in the household of the 
emperor. In the succeeding century 
popular religion hovered between the 
oriental cults and Caesar worship, while 
the learned were feeling after a syncretism 
which might lead to a kind of philosophic 
monotheism. Into this atmosphere burst 
the revolutionary teaching of Christianity. 

But throughout all these shifting changes, 
among the simpler folk of the country 
the old cults of the household and the 
fields lingered on. Christianity found its 
most stubborn opponents, not in Greek 
anthropomorphism nor in Greek philo¬ 
sophy, not even in Caesar worship or the 
oriental cults, but rather in ‘ paganism,’ 
the deep-rooted religion of the agricultural 
‘ pagi,’ or farming communities. Nor is 
it too much to say that it was never 
wholly vanquished; the Roman Church 
owes something of the elaboration of its 
ceremonial, and its care for the little 
things of life, to the old Roman religion, 
and the many local and functional saints 
of present-day Italy are in effect the 
successors of the ancient spirits. 
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I>aconia was the first home of the worship of Castor and Pollux, but it early spread to Italy, Tuscu- 
lum became a special site of their cult, and Roman tradition averred that at the Battle of Lake 
Regillus m 496 b c. they had been invoked, m accordance with the custom of appealing to the 
enemy's gods, and had given victory, and that in memory of this a temple was dedicated to them 
in the Forum. In any case an ancient temple was replaced by this later budding. 
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CHAPTER 61 


HOW GREEK CULTURE CAME 

TO ROME 

The softening Influence of Hellenism upon 
the Life and Morals of the Latin peoples 

By R. S. CONWAY Litt.D. 

Hulme Professor of Latin, Victoria University of Manchester; Author of The 

Making of Latin, etc. 


'/T^kaecia capta ferum captorem cepit' 
( T 7 —captive Greece took captive her 
uncivilized conqueror. The stage 
in the growth of humanity which 
Horace’s words happily describe may most 
fitly be studied in connexion with the 
events of the last century but one B.c., 
since it was then that the process of adapt¬ 
ing Greek ideas to Roman life became 
conscious and deliberate. But it had 
begun at least three or four centuries 
sooner ; and another four or five centuries 
were needed to complete it. 

How far back the influence began 
appears curiously from the fact that the 
name by which the Romans called their 
neighbours, namely, Greek, belonged pro¬ 
perly to a tribe on what we should call the 
Albanian coast, which had disappeared 
completely in historical times. But we 
may begin this survey with the first 
record we have of an attempt made by 
anyone who spoke Latin to write it down ; 
the only way to do this was to use the 
alphabet of the neighbouring Greek colony 
of Cumae, This was about 600 b.c., and 
the evidence from which we know the 
date is of some interest. 

The words are inscribed upon a costly 
gift: ' Manios has made me for Numasios.' 
This was written in old Latin from right 
to left in characters which cannot yet 
be called those of the Latin alphabet; 
they are the Greek script of Cumae pressed 
into the service of a non-Greek language ; 
and with them begins the history of Latin 
writing. The gift (see page 1599) was a 
beautiful gold brooch, found at Praeneste 
(modem Palestrina) with other remains of 
a kind that the archaeologists can refer 
with confidence to the second half of the 
seventh century (650-600) b.c. It is not 


quite an accident that the first writer of 
Latin should have been a person of some 
refinement who turned to his Greek neigh¬ 
bours for help in carrying out a generous 
purpose. From this small private venture 
in an art which at that time only the Greeks 
could teach, it is a far cry to the work 
of S. Jerome in the fourth century A d., 
translating the New Testament into the 
spoken Latin of his day, and thereby 
creating the Vulgate, which remains the 
official text of the central document of 
the central section of Christendom. 

The work of Jerome is typical of the 
process we are considering, because it 
finally combined two distinct streams of 
influence, which moved 
for long in the same Two distinct 
direction, but which streams of influence 
affected different sides 
of life and, for a long time, very different 
kinds of people. These two streams we 
may call respectively the popular and the 
literary current, though, as we shall see, 
they mingled at more than one point. 
The second, when once it had begun to 
flow, was the more powerful, because it was 
from this that the Romans drew their 
knowledge of the best that the Greeks 
had to give. Yet it is quite certain that 
without support from the other side the 
power of Greek literature alone could 
hardly have won the domination which it 
held over the Roman mind. For the 
effect of popular contact with Greek ways 
in every-day concerns and in satisfying 
commonplace needs was unsought and 
largely unconscious; and for this very 
reason it had singular penetrating power. 

Suppose that we lived to-day m a 
nation where there were no schoolmasters 
or teachers of any kind save those im- 
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ported from some one foreign country ; 
and again that all our doctors, and such 
medical knowledge as they or their 
patients had, came from that same source. 
It is certain that whether we liked it or 
not most of our ways of thought and 
some of our ways of speech would be 
continually affected by this peaceful 
penetration. Suppose further that a con¬ 
siderable proportion 
Peaceful penetration of our domestic Ser- 
by social contact vants (if we had 
any), certainly all the 
cleverest of them, came from (or through) 
that same people; and that our sea- 
captains and shipwrights, our builders, 
architects and engineeis, our astronomers 
and other men of science and learning, 
our bankers, insurance-agents and com¬ 
pany-promoters, our actors, musicians and 
singers, as one by one all these professions 
found a footing amongst us, were all, or 
very nearly all, drawn, from the same 
nation; and finally, that from them, too, 
the whole institution of theatrical per¬ 
formance had been introduced into our 
own country for the first time, and that 
every one of the plays performed, whether 
serious or humorous, was a translation of 
an original written in their language, 
and put into me!res strange to us and 
invented by them—take all this for granted, 
and such imaginations would still be an 
incomplete picture of the ways by which 
the tide of Greek civilization spread 
through the homes and cities of Italy, in 
Rome more than in any other. 

Now until the epoch in which Rome 
became mistress of Italy and counted as 
her subject allies all the Greek colonies 
dotted along its southern and western 
coasts—that is, until after the conquest 
of Tarentum in 272 b.c. —the channel 
through which this popular influence 
flowed was almost wholly mercantile. 
But it must be remembered that mer¬ 
chandise in those days included slaves, 
who brought with them far more words 
and ideas into Roman homes than did 
particular imports like olive oil, or figs, or 
roses, which carried only their own names, 
or at most those of their various kinds 
and sources. Of the mass of Greek words 
which in the end came into Latin use 


more than one scholar and their number is 
not less than ten thousand), a limited but 
-till considerable number belong to the 
oldest stratum—that is, they are words 
introduced by actual process of inter¬ 
course in speech. 

Many of these relate to things material, 
such as the word ‘gubernare,’ to steer a 
ship (whence the English ‘ govern ’), 
which comes from a Greek word of the 
same meaning ; and a whole group of 
words relating to the sea, as, for example, 
‘scopulus,’ rock, 'pirata/ pirate, ‘gripus,’ 
drag-net, ‘ emblema,' ship's ensign, ‘ prora,’ 
prow, and a large number of fish names. 
Others were introduced into Rome not 
directly from the Greeks but through the 
Etruscans, whom, at the beginning of 
Roman history, we find to be the masteis 
of Rome, Latium and Tuscany, and of 
many settlements along the west coast as 
far south as Surrentum; such as ‘groina,’ 
surveyor’s table (the Etruscan form of 
the Greek 'gnomon,' pointer), ‘peisona,’ 
a mask, from an Etruscan abbreviation 
of the Greek ' prosopon,’ face, with ‘ scena,’ 
stage, and ‘ schema,’ get-up or make-up, 
and some other stage terms 

.Special mention must be made of a 
small and curious document, an earthen¬ 
ware vase with three cavities, found in 
1880, which must have 
been deposited in a tomb Evidence of 
on the Quirinal in Rome the Duenos Vase 
somewhere about 400 
b.c. This is known as the Duenos Vase, 
from the name of the person who mentions 
himself in the inscription scratched round 
its sides. The three sentences which it 
contains were for long a puzzle to Latin 
scholars, and no fewer than thirty-seven 
different interpretations have been put 
forward ! But the later renderings differ 
only in details, and it is generally agreed 
that it contains a curse, which was, so to 
speak, posted in the tomb of some dead 
person, who, it was supposed, would take 
it with him to the infernal deities, who 
were to execute it. 

Now this curse contains a curious 
formula: 1 Let not the Virgin ’—that is 
Proserpine, queen of the underworld— 
‘ be hospitable to thee,’ which is taken 
directly from a Greek formula that appears 
in a number of curses found on the coast 


(they have been carefully collected by 
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of Asia Minor at Halicarnassus ; a group 
which provides also another formula: 
‘ Let him be carried off as a slave bought 
and sold to Demeter/ which appears in 
a curse of the third century b.c. found in 
Campania. These, like most magical docu¬ 
ments, were written by folk whom we 
should call illiterate; though that de¬ 
scription might be applied to almost the 
whole of Rome in the fourth century 
B.c. ; for the only persons who then 
possessed anything that could be called 
education were a handful of religious 
state officials who regulated the calendar 
and who kept a record of the names of the 
chief magistrates every year. By them, 
about 450 B.c., the first Roman code of 
laws had been engraved—the famous 
Twelve Tables—in an alphabet taken 
partly from the Greeks of Cumae and 
partly from the Etruscans, who had learnt 
theirs also, probably, from the Greeks. 

By the same group of priests must have 
been set up the oldest public monument 
of Roman life which we possess; this is 
known as the Forum inscription, and was 
found in 1900 (see page 1596). It was 
almost certainly cut 
Greek letters in the in the period of the 
Forum Inscription Twelve Tables. If 
only it were complete, 
instead of being five sundered fragments, 
no one of which completes a sentence, our 
knowledge both of early Latin and early 
Rome would have been greatly enriched 
by the find. The letters may be said to 
belong to the Latin alphabet, but still 
show some characteristic Greek forms. 

But the same piety which erected it, 
in the shape of an elongated pyramid or 
obelisk, perhaps four feet high, demolished 
all but the lowest quarter of its length, 
during some period when the Forum was 
being re-paved at about eighteen inches 
or two feet above its earlier level. This 
renovation it is reasonable to attribute to 
the process of removing the pollution 
which had been caused, according to 
ancient ideas, by the Gaulish invasion of 
the city in 3go b.c. The words which 
remain show clearly that the monument 
marked a particular area of the Forum as 
consecrated to some particular purpose ; 
and probably enjoined that no cattle were 
to be driven across it. 


Its interest for our present purpo-e lies 
in the fact that the writing ran along the 
length of the obelisk, and that its direc¬ 
tion changed in alternate lines, one line 
running upwards and the next running 
down. Now, we read that the laws of 
Solon were inscribed on many-sided re¬ 
volving pillars of wood and also on stone 
columns, the writing being not necessarily 
up and down but certainly to and fro, 
about a century earlier at Athens. Further, 
we may note that the fashion of writing up 



GREEK MAGIC IN A ROMAN CURSE 
Characteristic Greek forms appear in this early 
fourth century Latin inscription, which runs 
round the outer edge of three vases joined to¬ 
gether in a triangle. It is a curse, and is known 
as the Duenos inscription from the first word (top). 

and down the sides of an obelisk appears 
also in a corner of Italy which was espe¬ 
cially subject to Greek influence—the re¬ 
gion of the Veneti—where this was the 
proper method of inscribing tombstones 
in the third century b.c. and earlier. It 
is by no means a mere coincidence that 
the whole basis of what may be called the 
first constitution of Rome, namely, the 
arrangement of the citizens into classes 
according to their wealth, and their 
allotment to different military divisions 
accordingly, resembles the timocratic con¬ 
stitution given to Athens by Solon. The 
finding of this fragment has supplied 
peculiarly convincing evidence of the 
source from which the Romans in the fifth 
and sixth centuries b.c. were deriving 
many of their ideas. 
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At the beginning, therefore, the help 
which the Romaic obtained from their 
Gieek neighbours was of a strictly prac¬ 
tical kind. But even in this restricted 
intercourse they became familiar with a 
certain number of Greek ideas on the non- 
material side of life. If Greek deities like 
Pioserpine were needed for cursing one’s 
enemies, the Italian learnt also from his 
Greek neighbours to in- 
Appropriation of voke more pleasant per- 
Hellenic deities sonalities. Among these 
were Hercules, whose 
worship, especially at the Ara Maxima, 
as a patron of trade and travel, is at 
least as old as the foundation of Rome; 
and next to him, in order of antiquit}', 
were the twin gods Castor and Pollux, 
the deliverers of stoim-pressed sailors; and 
later on Apollo, the giver of oracles. 

This last deity had been brought by 
the Achaeans from the north, and even 
in Greece possessed considerably higher 
characteristics than the older gods of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Among the Greeks 
he tended more and more to be counted 
the patron of intellectual and ethical pro¬ 
gress. At Rome the different ideas asso¬ 
ciated from time to time with his worship 
are almost an index of the spiritual growth 
of the Roman people. By the time when 
Augustus crowned the Palatine Hill with 
the magnificent temple and library in his 
honour (28-24 b.c.), the name of Apollo 
had become synonymous with nobility of 
morals and enlightenment of mind ; and 
it was by no means an accident that he 
was chosen by this shrewd peacemaker 
and reformer to be his especial patron. 

When we turn in thought from the Queen 
of Darkness, invoked in obscure maledic¬ 
tions in 400 b.c., to the God of Light, whose 
glorious attributes inspired the founder of 
the Roman Empire, which was to give the 
world four centuries of ' Roman peace,’ 
the vastness of the change in thought and 
manners that has taken place gives us some 
measure of the power of the second source 
of Greek influence—the power, that is, of 
Greek literature. But the beginning even 
of this influence, which is almost the same 
thing as the beginning of literature at 
Rome, was rooted in practical needs. 

In 272 B.c. one of the Greek captives 
from Tarentum, named Andronicus, came 


to Rome as a slave of the Roman general 
Maicus Livius, whose name he afterwards 
took, according to custom, on receiving 
from him his freedom. The service by 
which he earned it was that of teaching 
his master’s children, in the fust place to 
read and write. But what were they to 
read ? Greek books there were in plenty, 
but no Latin, though there was a species 
of literature orally current, as, for example, 
the family traditions rehearsed at every 
nobleman’s funeral, and, almost certainly, 
popular ballads in Saturnian verse—a 
rough kind of jog-trot metre scanned 
mainly by accent, rather like Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, only with six feet instead of 
four to a line. Utilising this metre 
Andronicus translated Homer’s Odyssey 
into Latin, to use in teaching his pupils ; 
and in so doing he produced the first piece 
of Latin literature; though the first 
author actually to write down something 
in Latin seems to have been the blind 
censor Appius Claudius, whose famous 
speech against peace with king Pyrrhus 
after his defeat of the Romans in 2S0 b.c. 
was reported in writing. The same power¬ 
ful person had used the new art of writing 
to put together a collection of proverbs, 
some of them from Greek sources. 

From narrative poetry Andronicus pro¬ 
ceeded to drama ; and the representation 
of a Greek tragedy translated by him in 
Rome in 240 B.C. is a turning point in 
literary history. 

Andronicus used some of the Greek 
metres; and he was followed in this by 
the first Latin poet, 

Naevius, who, besides his Greek source 
narrative, in Saturnian of Roman drama 
metre, of the first Punic 
War (264-241 b.c.), translated a number 
of Greek tragedies into iambic and tro¬ 
chaic measures before the end of the third 
century b.c. In less than a quarter of a 
century the Roman people had learnt to 
love the drama ; and the only plays they 
yet had were taken from the Greek. 

This is true of all the complete plays 
we possess, twenty-one of Plautus and 
six of Terence, and of a great number by 
other writers which vve know by fragments 
only. Some, however, combined material 
from two Greek plays, and it is clear that 
the dramatist might use his original with 
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some freedom. Several of these plays 
were written before 200 b.c., hut they 
were continually' performed through many 
centuries, so that the earliest productions 
of Latin dramatists seem to have been also 
some of the most popular. Since, un¬ 
fortunately 7 , their Greek originals have 
all been lost, we cannot test directly' the 
degree to which they were modified. We 
can see, however, plainly enough, that 
Plautus set himself to introduce a large 
number of features of popular Roman 
life ; so that, although the scene and story 
of his plays are always characteristically 
Greek, they could nevertheless be enjoyed 
by the ordinary Roman audience. 

A glance at one or two plays will show 
us how the elements are blended. In the 
Mostellaria (‘ Ghost Story ’) the young 
lover, while his wealthy and devout 
father Theopropides (‘ Mr. Godly ’) is 
trading abroad, borrows money, buys his 
mistress from her master the ‘ leno ’ and 
marries her. While the wedding festivi¬ 
ties are still going on, his father returns 
to Athens, and is faced by the real hero 
(at all events the central figure) of the play, 
the slave Tranio, who scares him off with 
a long story of how a ghost (and ap¬ 
parently a noisy one) has infested the 
family residence ; and he 
Latin adaptation explains the sounds which 
of Greek Drama occasionally proceed from 
the banqueting party in¬ 
side as being caused by the ghost! 
When Tranio is further faced by the visit 
of the money-lender, who calls to dun the 
young master for the interest on his loan, 
Tranio explains to Theopropides that the 
loan in question has been incurred in order 
to buy the house next door. He then 
contrives, in an amusing scene, to trick 
the real owner of that house into allowing 
Theopropides to go all over it, thinking 
that it is his son’s property but abstaining 
from alluding to the purchase so as not 
to hurt his neighbour’s feelings; since, 
according to Tranio, that neighbour has 
had to raise money suddenly, and so has 
parted with the house at a very low price. 

Of course, the truth comes to light, and 
Tranio takes refuge on the altar, from 
which Theopropides, though he threatens 
him with all sorts of penalties, is too 
scrupulous to drag him. But a wealthy 


Iriend of the young lover comes to the 
rescue and pays off the debt; and on the 
strength of this Theopropides consents 
to his son’s marriage. The end of this 
scene is lost by 7 a tiresome gap in the 
manuscripts, and it is possible that it 
contained some statement show'ing that 
the bride, Philematium (‘ Little Kiss 
has been discovered to 
have been born free and Plautus’s genius 
an Athenian citizen. This and technique 
would be the common 
ending of a story of this kind; it appeals 
for instance in the romantic play of the 
Rudens (‘ The Fisherman’s Rope ’) ; and 
it is certainly suggested by the charming 
character of the heroine herself. Earlier 
in the play, in what is perhaps the 
prettiest scene in all Latin drama, she is 
discovered at her toilet preparing for the 
banquet, and receiving sage advice from 
her old attendant Scapha, who proceeds 
to reprove her for her faithfulness to her 
lover on the ground that men are fickle, 
and that a bright young girl should have 
more than one string to her bow. This 
advice Philematium indignantly rejects, 
in terms quite worthy of a Roman maiden: 
and her modesty, refinement and loyalty 
are pictured with the fresh sympathy 
in which the greatness of Plautus lies. 

Now this story is thoroughly Greek. 
Roman fathers did not go away on trading 
expeditions for months at a time; nor 
were they commonly the victims of such 
pious superstition as made Tranio’s master 
an easy prey to his slave. Still less were 
slave girls ever made into brides. Capable 
slaves, of course, enjoyed great influence 
with their masters; and, as we can see 
from Cicero’s Letters to Tiro and Horace’s 
conversation with his bailiff, some degree 
of familiar intercourse was common enough, 
But the unblushing and often impertinent 
confidence which the slaves of later 
Greek Comedy assume towards their 
masters could only be tolerated in Rome 
as an extravaganza—the picture of a 
topsy-turvy world, amusing because it 
was the opposite of reality. Nevertheless, 
dreams may sometimes come true. and 
there can be no doubt that the continual 
familiarity with the gentler manners and 
generous sentiment of romances like the 
Rudens (in which the heroine, a refined 
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and charming girl, is restored to freedom 
and to her genial father from whom she 
had been kidnapped in infancy) or the 
Captivi ('The Prisoners,’ in which a slave 
faces prison and torture to secure his young 
master’s escape) did something to human¬ 
ise the rough tastes and rudimentary 
morals of the Roman populace. 

That this was possible was largely due 
to the thoroughly Roman and Italian tem¬ 
per which Plautus 
Greek and Roman blend infused into a great 
in Plautus’s comedies number of details. 

His characters, in¬ 
deed, often drop into Greek, and always 
use Greek exclamations—as, for instance, 
‘euge, 1 well done; 'sophos,’ good for 
\ 7 ou; 'papae,’ oh dear—just as in Eng¬ 
lish we have taken ' bravo' and ‘ dear 
me ’ (dio mio) from Italian. Still more 
often they Latinise the shape of their 
Greek words, as ‘ harpagavit ’ (he has 
hooked him) ; ' malacissandus est ’ (we 
must stroke him down). His parasites, too, 
are a thoroughly Gieek institution, and 
behave with a freedom which the most 
hardened diner-out at Rome would not 
have dared to take ; but in most of the 
plays the} 7 fill one or more laughable 
scenes by describing their experience of 
hunger, and displaying their knowledge of 
good things, in thoroughly Roman terms. 
In the same way the slaves, though thejr 
behave with Athenian effrontery, are 
always in dread of the stern punishments 
in use at Rome, such as being branded on 
the forehead, or put to death on the cross. 

In the comedy of Terence we breathe a 
different atmosphere—that, namely, of the 
later Greek Comedy pure and simple, with 
hardly a feature that can be called 
Roman, Terence was not even a Greek 
by birth, but an African who had had a 
Greek education, and who came to Rome 
as a slave, but after receiving his freedom 
was admitted to the friendship of the 
Scipios. The refinement of his language 
and the delicacy of his wit, perhaps one 
ought even to add the subtlety of his 
ethical criticism, are certainly connected 
with this friendship ; though for our pre¬ 
sent purpose it matters little how much of 
his work we regard as his own and how 
much as due to his noble patrons who 
were steeped in Greek lore. 


HOW GREEK CULTURE 

The stories of the plays, of course, are 
Greek, and though they are true enough 
to some fundamental instincts of humanity, 
and to some of the commonest experiences 
of life, never to lack admirers in any age, 
they were not nearly so popular in Rome as 
the livelier action and wider horizon of 
Plautus. In the Phormio, for instance, the 
whole plot turns on a peculiarity of the 
Athenian law, that the nearest male rela¬ 
tive of an unmarried orphan girl was 
bound either to marry her or to procure a 
husband for her by offering a sufficiently 
attractive dowry; and if he chose the first 
alternative, he was expected to divorce 
his wife (if he were married) in order to 
be free to marry his ward. 

If Plautus had handled the theme, we 
might have had the same leading charac¬ 
ters, but the old men would have shown 
some acquaintance 

with the Roman Terence’s Contribution 
Forum and the towns to Roman education 

and customs of Italy; 

and the parasite Phormio (who pretends to 
be the heroine’s cousin) would have carried 
through his part with boisterous, if not 
romantic, zeal and vigorous humour. As 
it is, we have what is probably a more 
consistent and incisive study of one side 
of human fife as it appeared in Athenian 
society of the decadence. In a word, the 
chief contribution of Terence to Roman 
education was probably of a destructive 
kind, questioning every moral dogma. 

Yet that this influence had a positive 
side of no small value may be judged even 
from a single saying—though it is only put 
forward as an excuse for a neighbour’s 
curiosity, the famous line in The Self- 
Tormentor—‘ I am a man and nothing 
human is outside my interests.’ 

To the needs of education and amuse¬ 
ment there was added another which in the 
troublous decades of the Hannibalic War 
(218-202 B.c.) seemed no less practical. 
After Hannibal’s third overwhelming vic¬ 
tory at Cannae, in 216 b.c., where Rome 
lost no fewer than eighty thousand of 
her citizens, the Romans sent an em¬ 
bassy to the famous oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi. Besides giving wise advice against 
panic, this authority recommended them 
to make offerings to himself when pro¬ 
sperity returned. Four years later, when 
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their prospects had improved in the war, 
we find games in honour of Apollo first 
celebrated at Rome. They were made 
annual in 208, and in this same year we 
find Andronicus himself officially charged 
to compose a hymn of supplication to be 
chanted by twenty-seven maidens, march¬ 
ing in procession through the city, in order 
to beseech divine help against Hasdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal, who was bringing 
great reinforcements to him from Spain. 
After the tide of fortune had turned by 
the defeat of Hasdrubal in 207, one of the 
most noteworthy acts of thanksgiving, 
undertaken with the sanction of the 
Delphic Oracle, was the introduction of a 
new deity—the Great Mother, from Mount 
Ida in the Troad (see page 1753)—a step 
no doubt connected, we may note in 
passing, with the tradition fostered by 
Greek writers of the settlement of the 
Trojan Aeneas in Latium. 

Few incidents throw more vivid light on 
the popular feelings of that date, and on 
the steps by which enlightened statesmen 
thought it well to satisfy them, than the 
elaborate ceremonies with which the black 
meteoric stone that the goddess was sup¬ 
posed to inhabit was solemnly fetched from 
her temple at Pessinus and received with 
rejoicing in 205 B.C., to be thereafter 
honoured at Rome by an annual festival. 

So far we have noted the ways in which 
ordinary people at Rome had come to 
learn the ideas of their Greek neighbours. 

To all this was added the 
Power of Greek power of Greek political 
Political IdeaU ideals upon the governing 
class as those ideals came 
to be understood, especially of the Greek 
conception of free government. This was 
congenial enough to the old Roman spirit, 
and it is not surprising that Flamininusand 
other great commanders should have re¬ 
joiced in the task of checking or overthrow¬ 
ing Greek despots like Philip V of Macedon, 
and of restoring freedom to the Greek cities. 

But in making themselves champions 
of the freedom for which Pencles and 
Demosthenes had contended, the Romans 
were embracing larger ideals of life than 
were contained in the hardy discipline by 
which their ancestors had learnt to put 
their country first. The Greek conception 
of freedom included elements of individual 


and social culture which were new to 
Rome; and thus, almost insensibly, the 
old Roman principles were reinterpreted in 
the more humane light of Greek teaching— 
a process which may be traced all through 
Roman literature, and which was to find 
its climax in the work of Vergil, Rome’s 
greatest poet, both in his Georgies (‘Notes 
on Farming ’) and in the Aeneid, his 
national epic. But a century before Vergil 
was born we find even the sternest oppo¬ 
nent of Greek fashions and Greek theories, 
the censor Cato, speaking as cordially as 
Flamininus himself could of the Greek 
champions of liberty. ‘ I look upon a 
king,’ said Cato on one occasion (meaning 
by ‘ king ’ a despot of the Macedonian 
type), 'as a creature that feeds upon 
human flesh; and of all the famous 
kings I find not one to be compared with 
Epaminondas or Pericles or Themistocles 
or our own Manius Curius.’ 

This reverence for the most practical 
of all Greek principles exercised decisive 
force in establishing the 
ascendancy of Greek litera- Roman need of 
ture at Rome. Beside it Greek Science 
and only less potent was 
the need which Roman generals continu¬ 
ally felt, in their conflict with the powers 
of the Mediterranean, for the help of Greek 
science in every kind of military and naval 
work. The Roman general Marcellus was 
complete^ baffled in Ins naval assaults on 
the city of Syracuse by the machines for 
shooting and grappling invented by the 
Greek mathematician Archimedes, who 
was in the city at the time (see Chap. 73). 
His engines were so formidable—some of 
them hoisted the Roman ships half out of 
the water and then dropped them again—• 
that Marcellus had to desist entirely from 
the assault, and took the city only by two 
years’ blockade. When Archimedes was 
slain by an ignorant soldier, Marcellus was 
grieved, buried him with honour and 
placed his family out of reach of want. 

A companion picture, of much the same 
date, is that of young Scipio, destined to 
be the conqueror of Hannibal, whose 
study of Greek theories of the tides 
enabled him to predict that the lagoon 
which sheltered the Carthaginian, fortress 
of New Carthage would be only waist- 
deep at a certain hour on a certain day. 
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Chapter 61 

Through this knowledge he took the town, 
and its capture marked the end of Cartha¬ 
ginian predominance in Spain. It is not 
irrelevant, however, to note further that 
Scipio thought it well to represent the 
shallowness of the water to his soldiers 
as a miracle wrought by Neptune on their 
behalf. This, he knew, would be more 
likely both to be believed and to arouse 
confidence among his soldiers than a plain 
statement of the fact. 

His pretence is explicitly praised by the 
sceptical Greek historian Polybius, who 
regards the whole of Scipio’s interest in 
religion as a politic 
Intellectual ferment (and admirable) fraud, 
in the Roman mind But the Roman his¬ 
torian Livy, with some¬ 
what deeper insight, allows room for the 
mystical side which undoubtedly existed 
in Scipio’s temperament, and which 
prompted him to many acts, indeed to a 
lifelong practice, of religious observance ; 
but the deliberate mystification which 
he practised upon his soldiers Livy clearly 
condemns. The two points of view, of 
Scipio and of his soldiers, and the rational 
but also religious temper of Livy, are all 
typical of the ferment in the Roman mind 
which had begun in Scipio’s day and was 
to continue for another two centuries. 

In school, then, in the theatre, in 
religion, in war, in statecraft and in every 
kind of knowledge the Romans of the 
second century b.c. were eagerly absorbing 
Greek ideas. We cannot wonder that that 
century witnessed the rise of authors who 
aspired to do for Rome what the great 
Greek writers, whom they took for their 
masters, had done for Greece, and above 
all for Athens. Stem farmer-soldiers 
of the old school like Cato, who was 
censor in 184 B.c., fought hard against 
the new tide. In a characteristic passage 
in his treatise On Agriculture, the first 
prose book ever written in Latin, he 
advises his son thus : ' Sell off promptly 
old or sick cattle, old farm-stock, old 
slaves, sick slaves, and every other super¬ 
fluity '; and his views of women were 
hardly less drastic than his view of slaves. 
It is difficult to say, indeed, whether he 
disliked tfle Scipionic circle more for their 
humanity and refinement of character— 
Scipio Africanus himself was famous for 
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his clemency, and for his chivalrous treat¬ 
ment of women—or for the new and 
softer ways of living which they encour¬ 
aged both in their own households and 
among their soldiers. But we have seen 
that even Cato could not help admiring the 
Greek ideal of freedom ; and there is no 
reason to doubt the story that in his 
eightieth year he began to learn Greek in 
order to read Greek authors for himself. 

Besides the dramatist Terence, the 
Scipionic circle included also the poet 
Ennius, who proved himself the greatest 
of all the poets who translated Greek 
tragedies for the stage, and who adapted 
the metre of Homer to his epic of Roman 
history—his Annales, the great fore¬ 
runner of the Aeneid. Naevius had died 
lamenting what he thought the extinction 
of Latin poetry, in a well-known epitaph : 

For dying men if deathless gods were free 
To weep the Latin Muse had wept for me : 
For now that Naevius lies in his last home 
The Latin tongue itself is dead at Rome. 

All that this actually meant was that the 
primitive Latin Saturnian was giving way 
to Greek metres, some of which Naevius 
himself had introduced; and with the 
adaptation by Ennius of the Greek 
hexameter and the Greek elegiac to Latin 
poetry, Roman literature may be said to 
be launched on its own career. 

When the supremacy of the Greek 
writers in knowledge, in thought, in the 
manifold variety of their 
outlook on human ex- One influence that 
perience was once touched the masses 
recognized, they became 
the centre and standard of intellectual 
life for every educated Roman. But 
to the general mass of the Roman 
people, ready as they were to assimilate 
Greek culture of the material and 
commonplace kind, the Greek writers 
were known only indirectly. One line of 
influence there was, however, which more 
and more fused itself with what was best 
in the mind of every class; and with a 
brief indication of its nature this chapter 
may fitly conclude. 

One of the incidents in the headstrong 
campaign which, as we have seen, the old 
Cato waged against Greek manners, was 
his demand that the embassy of three 
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Greek philosophers, who visited Rome 
from Athens in 155 b.c., should be dis¬ 
missed from the city because they were 
' corrupting the Roman youth.’ His chief 
objection, we may be =ure, was to 
Carneades, who was then leader of the 
so-called New Academy, a school of 
philosophy whose doctrine was the im¬ 
possibility of certain knowledge on any 
subject whatever, but especially on moral 
questions. But with Carneades were two 
other Greek philosophers, and one of them 
was a leading Stoic, who no doubt prepared 
the way for the more permanent influence 
of his pupil Panaetius who came to Rome 
not many years later. Carneades and his 
companions attracted enormous audiences 
to their lectures in Rome; and Cato's 
attack itself shows pretty clearly that 
people in Rome of that day were giving 
serious attention to the new studies and 
the inquiries which they prompted. 

Panaetius, as well as his friend, the 
historian Polybius, was attached to the 
Scipionic circle. Wc have already seen 
that that circle was a centre of Greek 
influence, and the Stoic 
Introduction of philosophy, which 
Stoic philosophy Paenetius represented, 
secured almost at once 
a firm footing in Rome. Its central 
doctrine—that Man lives to do his duty, 
not to find pleasure—strongly appealed 
to the Roman temper, especially as the 
Stoics included in their conception of 
duty the claims of a man’s country upon 
him. Perhaps the greatest contribution 
which Cicero's writings, a century later, 
made to human progress has lain in his 
adaptation of a book of Panaetius in his 
own work. On Duties. 

In this humane treatise, which has, in 
fact, played no small part in shaping the 
public ethics of Christendom, all kinds of 
duty are considered ; of the slave as well 
as of the free, of women as well as of men. 
This Stoic teaching was embraced cor¬ 
dially by many' thoughtful Romans both 
in the generation that followed Cato the 
Censor, and in the subsequent age in which 
Cato’s own grandson became the most 
famous of all Roman Stoics. But it must 
not of course be supposed that it spread 
among the general mass of people with 
anything like the same speed. The 


calamities of the last century of the 
Republic (133 to 31 b.c.) did indeed 
produce a reaction in favour of the rival 
school of the Epicureans—a school whose 
chief doctrine, in its vulgar form, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink for to-morrow we die,' was 
condemned by S. Paul, who had been 
trained in Stoic surroundings. This kind 
of teaching, as Warde Fowler points out, 
has never flourished except in periods of 
political collapse and acute 
social distress \ and with Ethical progress 
the restoration of peace due to Stoicism 
by Octavian (31 b.c.) a 
new impetus was given to the spread of 
Stoic teaching. By this time it was by 
no means only a philosophy of the closet 
or the statesman, though both of these 
it was. (Stoicism and Epicureanism are 
more fully examined in Chapter 67.) 

The writings of Epictetus, the lame slave 
of the first century (born about a.d. 50), 
are only part of a mass of evidence which 
shows that Stoic doctrine had begun to 
make a wider appeal and that thus at 
last the two streams of Greek influence, 
from above and from below, had begun 
to unite. 

At the same time the Stoic teaching 
took a more humane colour. Within a 
few years of Vergil's death (19 b.c.), his 
Aeneid was studied in every school; and 
in the central episode of the poem, the 
vision of Anchises in Book VI, Vergil has 
embodied a statement of the Stoic creed, 
but filled it with a new note of tenderness 
and compassion. Some eighty years later, 
in the famous line of the young poet Lucan, 
himself a Stoic whom Nero put to death, 
the Stoic disciple is bidden ' to believe 
that he was bom, not for his own benefit, 
but for that of the whole world.' In the 
light of recent study, and especially the 
concluding chapter of Professor E. V. 
Arnold's admirable work on Roman 
Stoicism, there can be no doubt that the 
main current of ethical progress flowed 
in the channels of Stoic teaching ; and that 
this teaching, as it spread along the 
Roman roads through the world, aided 
not a little to prepare men's minds for a 
still more humane Gospel that was to 
proclaim the brotherhood of Greek and 
Roman, learned and unlearned, bond and 
free. 
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Chronicle IX 

ROME’S EXPANSION AND HER 
RIVAL GENERALS: 133—31 b.c. 


he year 133 B.c. is a conspicuous 
landmark in the world's history; 
since in that year Rome for the 
first time became not merely a domi¬ 
nant political influence but an actual 
territorial power in Asia ; and in that year 
Tiberius Gracchus, all unconsciously, 
inaugurated the Roman Revolution. 
Another century had barely passed when 
the victory of Octavian’s lieutenant 
Agrippa at Actium set the seal upon both 
the revolution and the expansion, making 
one man the master of the civilized world. 

When the year 133 opened, even western 
Europe was far from being subjugated. 
Scipio was still engaged on the. campaign 
which crushed the defiance of the fas west. 
Transalpine Gaul was untouched. The 
heirs of Masinissa were disputing among 
themselves for the ascendancy in Africa, 
west of what had been the Carthaginian 
homeland and was now the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Africa. Egypt and all Asia were 
theoretically independent. 

Rome secures a Footing in the East 

£ 1 N accident gave Rome the footing she 
had not chosen to claim before on the 
eastern continent. The king of Pergamum, 
Attalus III, died, leaving no son. The 
dynasty had been studiously—and profit¬ 
ably—loyal to Rome through all the 
shifting policies of the last seventy years ; 
and Attalus, dying, bequeathed his very 
flourishing kingdom to the Roman People. 
The Senate accepted the inheritance ; and 
though the inevitable pretender appeared 
and gave some trouble for a year or two, 
the Roman title was established without 
serious difficulty, though not without force. 

Thus Rome became direct mistress of 
that half of Asia Minor (henceforth the 
Province of Asia) which roughly corre¬ 
sponded to the old-time kingdom of Lydia 
at its widest extent in the days of Croesus ; 
but Bithynia, Pontus (the realm of the 
house of Mithradates), Cappadocia and 


Galatia still lay outside its bounds. 
Beyond them on the north-east was the 
kingdom of Armenia ; while the Parthian 
empire of the Arsacids had extended its 
borders westward as far as the river Tigris. 
The kingdom of the Seleucidae was going 
rapidly to pieces, the crown, like that of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt (after the death in 
146 of the last creditable ruler of that 
name, Philometor) being not uncommonly 
worn as the precarious reward for the 
murder of the reigning king’s predecessor, 

Organization of the Provinces 

he expansion of the Roman power out¬ 
side the Italian peninsula, except for 
the annexation of a part of the island of 
Sicily at the dose of the First Punic War in 
241, had been effected entirely during the 
last hundred years. The whole of this 
extra-Italian territory was now not in 
alliance with but subject to Rome, divided 
into provinces each under the rule of a 
Roman governor, a praetor, propraetor 
or proconsul (that is, a praetor or consul to 
whom at the end of his year of office his 
powers w T ere extended for a further period, 
but only to be exercised within the 
province then assigned to him), whose 
imperium gave him command of the 
troops, irrespective of his military experi¬ 
ence. Such extensions, it may be remarked, 
had first been instituted for consuls on 
foreign military service whose active com¬ 
mand it had been felt advisable to prolong. 
Within Italy Cisalpine Gaul had been 
added to the number of the Provinces. 

The rest of Italy was on a different 
footing, AH the Italian communities had 
either been admitted to full Roman citizen¬ 
ship, with their members enrolled in the 
Roman Tribes ; or they were individually 
* socii,’ not Romans but allies, enjoying 
only treaty rights and subject to treaty 
obligations. Rome had been infinitely 
indebted to their services and their loyalty 
in the tremendous crisis of the Hannibalic 
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When in 133 b c. Attains III left his domains to Rome, by whom 
they were organized as the Province of Asia, the rest of Asia 
Minor was split up into this tangle of independent kingdoms. 
Mithradatcs I of Parthia (d 138) had extended the Parthian 
Empire to the Tigris, and shortly afterwards it reached the 
Euphrates. For the rest of the Roman world, see map in p. 1688. 


War as well as in numerous 
later campaigns, and there was 
among them a widespread sense 
of dissatisfaction at the inade¬ 
quate recognition of her debt 
to them (see Chapter 62). 

When Tiberius Gracchus pro¬ 
cured election to the tribunate 
and started the revolution, he 
had probably no thought of 
subverting the constitution. 

His aim was economic. Long 
before, the plebeians who 
wanted office and social recog¬ 
nition had made common cause 
with their humbler brethren 
who merely wanted land. The 
political object had been 
achieved; the agrarian laws 
had soon become a dead let¬ 
ter, but the land-hunger had 
been satisfied by centuries of 
conquest, at the expense of 
the conquered. Now, how¬ 
ever, the old trouble had once 
more become acute. The land 
did not support the peasantry ; 
while the men of wealth 
had accumulated vast es¬ 
tates, especially in the more recently 
conquered territories, which they ran by 
slave labour. It was at least a tenable 
proposition that those estates had been 
acquired in actual violation of law, accord¬ 
ing to which the peasantry should have 
shared in them, and that the state had the 
right of resumption. Pasturage under 
slave labour paid the owners better than 
tillage under free labour, and the hideous- 
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each of them, in turn supported by Rome. 
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ness of slave labour as recently developed 
was just being very vividly illustrated in 
133 by the terrible Servile War in Sicily, 
the slave rising which was threatening to 
give the island new masters. 

Tiberius Gracchus (163-133 b.c.) had 
returned from Spain, indignant at the 
senatorial betrayal of Rome’s honour by 
the repudiation of the Spanish treaty of 
Marcinus. For projects of reform which 
would touch their own wealth or power 
there was nothing to be hoped from the 
nobles, least of all for such a project as 
the resumption and redistribution of the 
lands in which they had acquired a pre¬ 
scriptive right, wherein he saw the remedy 
for the worst of the evils from which the 
state was suffering. But if the government 
was by constitutional practice in the hands 
of the Senate, the elected tribunes pos¬ 
sessed by law powers intended to be 
exercised only on emergency by which 
they could force the hand of the govern¬ 
ment. Tiberius stood for the tribunate, 
and opened his campaign in 133. 
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He had prepared a bill to lay before the 
popular or tribal assembly, for resumption 
and redistribution, which his opponents 
denounced as sheer confiscation, though 
the technical right of resumption was con¬ 
firmed by the most eminent legal authori¬ 
ties, including the consul, Mucius Scaevola, 
in Rome—Scipio was in Spain. But when 
the bill was brought in, another tribune, 
Octavius, interposed his veto. Gracchus 
replied by applying Ins veto to even,- sort 
of administrative action, revising his bill 
so as to make it more drastic than before, 
and again introducing it at the next assem¬ 
bly, There was no sort of doubt that it 
v ould pass, but again Octavius vetoed it. 
At the next assembly Gracchus moved that 
Octavius should be deposed from the 
tribunate. There was no precedent, but 
the motion was carried by the unanimous 
vote of the tribes. The agrarian law was 
then again introduced and, being similarly 
carried, became law. 

But the deposition of Octavius was an 
act as palpably revolutionary as ‘ Pride's 
purge 1 or Cromwell's ejection of the Rump. 
As long as the popularity of the tribune 
ensured the support of the Assembly of 
tribes, he could carry any legislation he 
liked. But men began to discover that they 
might under the new law be deprived of 
land which they imagined themselves to 


hold by an indefeasible title, and they 
took fright. It was becoming evident that 
Tiberius himself would be in danger the 
moment that he ceased to be protected 
from attack by the immunity conterred 
by his office, the person of a tribune being 
sacrosanct. He must procure re-election— 
and he might fail; there was no precedent 
for re-election without an interval. The 
proceedings were stayed over the day on 
which his office expired. On the following 
morning a party of hostile senators, led by 
his cousin Scipio Xasica, came down to the 
Assembly; a riot arose, and Tiberius was 
struck down and murdered. The murderers 
claimed that they had acted only as loyal 
citizens must act in the face of revolution. 
So it seemed even to Scipio Aeinilianus, 
away in Spain—no lover of the existing 
order, but an unqualified opponent of 
revolutionary methods. And young Gaius 
Gracchus (153-121 b.c.), who was serving 
under him, held his peace; a silence more 
ominous than any hasty utterance. 

ASICA had to flee the country and died 
at Pergamuin; on the other hand, 
the party of law and order punished some 
of the supporters of Gracchus by methods 
which were in fact positively illegal. Con¬ 
stitutionalists turned to Scipio, on his 
return from Numantia, as the man who 




STRIKING A BARGAIN IN THE SLAVE MARKET 
In the second century b.c. the conditions cl tlie slave population under Roman mastery grew steadily 
more deplorable until discontent culminated in the Servile War. The specific traffic m human flesh is 
illustrated in this bas-relief on a funeral stele from Capua , it depicts a naked man standing on a stone 
pedestal between a Greek slave-dealer and a togaed Romaa who is purchasing him It represents an 
actual incident in the life of one Satur, who happily rose from slavery to honourable freedom. 
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must save the state. No man could be 
more utterly relied upon to do what he 
conceived to be his duty without fear or 
favour; his instincts were intensely con¬ 
servative ; he was by no means blind to 
justly felt grievances ; probably he was 
in sympathy with the real aims of Tiberius 
Gracchus, while detesting his methods. 
But the task needed a man of larger 
imagination and less rigid scrupulosity. 
One morning he was found dead in his 
bed, and the world believed that he had 
been murdered by the demagogues (129). 

Political Programme ol the Gracchi 

he agrarian law was being applied in a 
manner which created a fresh griev¬ 
ance among the allies ; to counterbalance 
it, the Gracchans proposed to grant them 
the franchise, a measure distasteful alike 
to the already enrolled tribes and to the 
reactionaries. To be rid of Flaccus, the 
close personal friend and supporter of the 
murdered Tiberius, who proposed the 
measure, the Senate sent him off as consul 
to Transalpine Gaul to protect their allies 
of Massilia who had appealed for aid 
against the aggressive Celtic tribes. The 
result of his operations was conquest, 
annexation and the establishment of the 
Province of Gallia Narbonensis, which 
still bears the name of Provence ; seventy 
years later it became the base of Julius 
Caesar's operations. While Flaccus was 
absent, Gaius Gracchus, who had been 
serving latterly as quaestor in Sardinia, 
returned to Rome to take the place and 
avenge the death of his brother; being 
now some thirty years of age. He was 
elected at once to the tribunate (123). 
Flaccus also now returned and celebrated 
a triumph for his Gallic victories. 

The programme initiated by the younger 
Gracchus was wider in scope and much 
more far-reaching than that of his brother. 
The new Sempronian laws extended the 
operation of the agrarian law and supple¬ 
mented it by planting new colonies: 
one was for the first time to be over sea, 
on the desolate and forbidden site of 
Carthage. A dangerous precedent was 
set by a measure for providing the city 
population with com at half price, the 
first ol a series of more or less open bribes 


to the city voters. The next measures 
struck full at the power of the Senate. 
In the courts instituted for the trial of 
charges against provincial governors, the 
juries were composed of senators who 
even if honest were likely, and if dishonest 
were quite certain, to give judgement for 
the officials, members of their own order. 
For the Senate the law of Gracchus sub¬ 
stituted members of the equestrian order, 
the wealthy commoners who were outside 
the senatorial body, and were virtually 
excluded from holding such appointments. 

Gracchus did not, probably he could not 
legally, stand again for the tribunate; 
but the number of candidates being short, 
the tribes exercised their power, unques¬ 
tionably legal in the circumstances, of re¬ 
electing him, together with his most 
prominent supporter Flaccus. But the 
nobles had put up a candidate of their 
own, Drusus, to outbid Gracchus in 
bribes for popular support. Drusus may 
have been honest enough himself, but the 
whole matter was an obvious political 
trick. He offered so much more than 
Gracchus that the tribune's popularity 
began to wane. Nor was his next 
measure calculated to restore it—a large 
extension of the franchise to the Italians, 
the scheme which had been held up 
by dispatching Flaccus to Gaul. What¬ 
ever the original intention may have 
been, the purpose was now clearly a 
unification of Italy much desired by the 
Italians, but not at all by most of the full 
Roman citizens. Drusus vetoed the bill, 
and added to his own popularity. 

Gracchus’ Fall from Power and Death 

hen the Senate, as before they had re¬ 
moved Flaccus by dispatching him to 
Gaul, removed both Flaccus and Gracchus 
by sending them to superintend the 
colonising of Carthage, By the time they 
were able to return their popularity had 
been completely undermined. Their bit¬ 
terest enemy, Opimius, was elected consul, 
and both were rejected for the tribunate. 
Without the tribunician power they Were 
helpless. Religious sentiment was ex¬ 
cited by the portents reported from 
Carthage, profanely revived by them in 
spite ol the solemn curse that had been 
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laid on the site only twenty-five j'ears 
since. It became obvious that the fate of 
Tiberius was to be their fate also. The 
mob had turned against them, and re¬ 
spectable public opinion in panic was 
convinced that they were subverters of 
the state. Flaccus raised a handful of 
armed supporters ; the forces of law and 
order, led by the consul Opimius, marched 
against them, and cut them to pieces. 
Gracchus died by the hand of a faithful 
slave, who slew himself on his loved 
master's corpse. Chapter 64 contains a 
study of the Gracchi and their aims. 

For some twenty years after the fall of 
Gains the revolution was in abet ance. The 
moderates, who predominated, shook their 
heads over the prevailing corruption, but 
were too politically timid to be active 
reformers. Reform slept, but before long 
the state was involved in wars which 
brought the need of it into glaring relief. 

Outbreak ol the Jugurthine War 

n 11S the king of Numidia, Micipsa, last 
of the sons of Masinissa, died, leaving 
the crown to his two young sons Hiempsal 
and Adherbal, jointly with a much older 
bastard nephew, Jugurtha, who was an 
experienced soldier, able and ambitious. 
He procured the assassination of Hiempsal ; 
Adherbal fled for his life, and appealed to 
the Senate, Jugurtha had no case, but he 
had gold, with which his agents reached 
Rome before Adherbal, whose appeal was 
received by the Senate with a strange 
coldness. A commission, however, was 
sent, with Opimius, the enemy of Gracchus, 
at its head, to divide the kingdom between 
the two claimants. It awarded the major 
and wealthy part of it to Jugurtha, and 
Opimius returned a richer man. Then 
Jugurtha murdered Adherbal. 

Political morality was not dead in 
Rome. Hither Jugurtha was summoned 
and charged with his crimes before the 
Senate. The proceedings were stopped by 
the interposition of a tribune. So effective 
were Jugurtha's methods that even while 
he was in Rome he had another cousin 
murdered in the city. This was too much, 
but as he had come under safe-conduct 
he was only ordered to depart. ‘ A city 
for sale 1 1 he sneered as he left. 



A GREAT GENERAL 

Gams Marius, though horn of humble parentage, 
achieved the unique distinction of being elected 
consul seven times He rendered distinguished 
service in the ] ugurthme and Social \\ urs, and 
further created the professional Roman army. 

Vatican Museum, phota, Aliintr. 

The Jugurthine w r ar had already been 
declared in the previous year fm) ; it was 
not ended till 106. It was so ill managed 
that a commission of inquiry was held, 
which elicited such revelations that three 
ex-consuls, one being Opimius, retired 
into exile, and the incorruptible Quintus 
Metellus, one of several distinguished sons 
of Macedonicus, was sent out, with the low¬ 
born but equally incorruptible Gaius 
Marius (157-S6), who had risen by sheer 
merit, as second in command, in 109. 

UGURTHA was a past-master in the arts 
of guerrilla warfare. Metellus was a 
good soldier who conducted his campaigns 
with skill and vigour, but Juguitha held 
out. Marius, a better soldier than Metellus, 
returned to Rome to stand for the consul¬ 
ship, claiming that if the command were 
given to him the war would be ended at 
once. In fact, by the time he returned 
to Africa as consul to supersede Metellus; 
it appeared that Jugurtha was beaten. 
Metellus went home bitterly disappointed 
at having had his laurels snatched from 
him ; but Jugurtha was not finished yet. 
Marius could not catch him, and he found 
a dubious ally or protector in his neighbour 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania. Finally it 
was the supreme audacity and diplomatic 
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skill of the quaestor 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
(138-78) that induced 
Bocchus to betray his 
protege to the Romans 
and to a miserable death 
at Rome. But the con¬ 
quest was credited to 
Manus. 

Before the conqueror 
of Numidia was back in 
Rome (104) he was re¬ 
elected to the consulship 
for the ensuing year, 
though the law as it then 
stood forbade re-election 
and required the candi¬ 
dates to be present in 
Rome. lie was the sol¬ 
dier of the hour, and the 
hour demanded a first- 
rate soldier commanding 
universal confidence. For 
during the Numidian war 
a tremendous menace had 
been gathering head on 
the northern frontieis of 
Italy. The Teutonic or 
German-speaking tribes were making their 
first appearance on the stage of definitely 
recorded history. 

The advance hordes of the migrants, 
collectively known as Teutones and 
Cimbri (who were not, as we might be 
tempted to suppose, Celtic Cymri), threat¬ 
ened but were checked on the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Italy in 113 ; rolling 
west past the Swiss mountains they 
poured into Gaul, flooding down the valley 
of the Saone and Rhone and also setting 
in motion the Helvetic (Swiss) Celts. They 
defeated one Roman consul, Silanus, in 
109; and in 107 another, Cassius, was 
trapped by the Helvetii and lost his army 
and his life. In 105 the forces of the pro- 
consul Caepio and the consul Mallius were 
severally annihilated by the Cimbri, with 
the loss of more than 100,000 men. Then 
for no obvious reason the tide for a moment 
surged off elsewhere. 

Rome, then, turned to account the 
breathing-space allowed her, by placing 
the control and reorganization of her 
armies in the hands of her one general, 


making him consul year 
after year, regardless of 
rules framed not with 
military efficiency but 
with political stability 
inview. Bynewmethods 
of recruiting and promo¬ 
tion and of rewarding 
service, Manus created a 
thing hitherto unknown 
in Italy—a professional 
army. By rigid training 
and discipline he brought 
it up to the highest 
standard of efficiency. 

He was only just in 
time. In 103 the Ger¬ 
mans were again massing 
on the Saone, with the 
intention of carrying 
out a double invasion of 
Italy—the plan which 
they developed next year 
—by way of the Mari¬ 
time Alps on the west 
and of the north-eastern 
Alps; the Teutones tak¬ 
ing the west and the 
Cimbri the east. In 102 Marius, consul 
lor the fourth time, annihilated the 
Teutones at Aquae 
Sextiae in Transalpine Marius crushes 
Gaul, while his colleague. Teuton invaders 
the aristocrat Catulus, 
kept guard in the Cisalpine province. In 
101, when the Cimbri poured through the 
passes into the plain of the Po, they were 
in turn annihilated by Marius and Catulus 
at Cam pi Raudii near Vercellae. Sulla, 
who was present, recorded his opinion 
that the greater credit was due to Catulus, 
with whom Marius shared the triumph; 
popular opinion gave the whole of it to 
the man of the people, and elected 
Marius to his sixth consulship. 

Marius the consul had himself insisted 
that Catulus the proconsul should share 
the triumph; but he was proud and the 
masses were proud of his humble origin. 
He was no politician, but he was inveigled 
easily enough by the demagogues, who saw 
a simple tool in the blunt old warrior, 
into serving their ends. His sixth con¬ 
sulship, not justified, like those preceding 



SOLDIER AND SIAlbhlvlAiM 100 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla ( 138-78 bc) 
proved his brilliant military qualities 
m the Jugurthme, Teutonic, Social and 
Mithradatic Wats He was appointed 
dictator in 82 n c. 
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it, by any public emergency, was their 
work. The leaders, Satuminus and 
Glaucia, set about violent measures 
directed against the senatorial party; 
measures popular among the Italians, who 
reckoned Marius as one of themselves, but 
unpopular in the city. 

Marius found himself losing credit; 
the violent partisans on each side got the 
upper hand, while he wavered between 
them. Prominent men were or were 
believed to have been murdered by the 
other party; finally the city mob slew 
Satuminus and Glaucia, who had been 
among the most violent; and then in the 
reaction against violence it appeared for 
a time that the moderates would be in 
the ascendant. But the root causes of 
the unrest were untouched, since they lay 
in the corruption of society—of the high¬ 
born, of the wealth-seeking Equites and of 
the city mob—and in the real grievances 
of the allies ; the former being repeatedly 
illustrated by the gross miscarriages of 
justice in the law-courts. 

Festering sore of Slavery 

he general brutalising of moral stand¬ 
ards had been further illustrated 
also by a second slave revolt in Sicily. 
The first had been accompanied by savage 
atrocities on the part of the insurgents, 
and its suppression the year after the 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus had been 
marked by wholesale atrocities on the part 
of the government, when in one locality 
there were no fewer than 
twenty thousand crucifixions. 

Yet in 103 the slaves 
dared to revolt again—a 
sufficient demonstration of 
the hideous conditions under 
which they must have been 
living. It is not surprising 
that they fought so stubbornly 
that the revolt was only 
stamped out after a three 
years’ struggle—during which, 
it is true, the resources of the 
state were being severely taxed 
by the Cimbrian war. 

Then for nearly a decade 
after the sixth consulship of 
Marius, from 99 to 91, there 


was a lull, followed by another decade of 
strife; the story of which is complicated 
by events in the East and then in the West 
which withdrew from or brought back to 
Italy at cntical moments leading actors 
in the revolutionary drama, as actors 
also in the imperial expansion. The pivot 
of the Eastern affairs was Mithradates VI, 
king of Pontus (to be distinguished 
from the Parthian kings bearing the same 
name), a monarch of great abilities and 
yet greater ambitions, whose activities 
called for the intervention of Roman 
arms and Roman diplomacy ; but the 
further account of the Mithradatic wars 
themselves must be postponed until after 
the narrative of the troubles in Italy. 

he two matters which mainly occupied 
the minds of politicians were the en¬ 
franchisement of the allies, and the friction 
occasioned by the rival desires of senators 
and equites, or knights, to dommate the 
political courts of justice ; while to carry 
out any policy whatever it had become 
necessary to secure the suffrages of the 
voters in the Assembly of Tribes, who 
resented all attempts to admit the much 
more numerous allies to anything like an 
equal share in their privileges. In 91 
the senatorial moderates allied themselves 
with Livius Drasus, the son of that Drusus 
who had been brought forward by the 
same party to outbid Gaius Gracchus for 
popular favour in 122. If the honesty of 
the father is open to doubt, that of the 



END OF THE JUGURTHINE WAR 
References to recent history are frequent on coins of the Re¬ 
publican mint Thus this coin, struck by Faustus Sulla, son 
of the Dictator, shows on the reverse the surrender of Jugurtha, 
the able but unscrupulous king of Numidia, to Sulla by 
Bocchus in 102 B c. The obverse bears a head of Diana. 
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son is not. As tribune he proposed to add 
to the Senate an equal number of the 
knights, to extend the franchise to 'the 
Italians, and to reward the humbler 
citizens for their assent by new schemes 
for colonisation and a further cheapening 
of corn for their benefit at the expense 
of the state. The populace, the senators 
and the knights each felt that they would 
be conceding too much and getting too 
little—and Drusus was assassinated. 

Outbreak of the Social War 

he moderates had stood by Drusus 
loyally enough ; but the opposition 
tribune now carried a bill declaring that 
to have supported franchise extension was 
treason. The excitement among the allies 
rose to fever heat; a Roman official was 
killed by an enraged mob at Asculum, 
the chief city of the Piceni, in central 
Italy ; and from north to south the socii 
broke into open revolt, Marsi and Paeligni, 
Samnites, Lucanians, Apulians — eight 
nations in all. A federation was hastily 
formed with an emergency constitution ; 
the Roman Senate declined to negotiate 
until compensation had been made for the 
outrage at Asculum ; and the Social War 
(90-88) began. 

Ill organized as they necessarily were, 
since the outbreak was unpremeditated, 
the socii put up a very valiant fight. A 
number of towns fell into their hands at 
the outset, and they cut up a consular 
army. Marius, taking the field again, 
defeated them, but—perhaps deliberately 
—made no effort to crush them. 

They had a strong party of sym¬ 
pathisers in the Senate, who in 89 were 
able to win over waverers among the 
allies by the Julian law, granting the 
franchise to all who had not joined the 
insurrection. But the die-hards, especi¬ 
ally the Samnites, only fought the harder, 
and on the other hand the death of one 
consul gave Sulla, who had been his 
lieutenant, the chance of showing his 
brilliant powers in the Samnite country ; 
while the second consul, Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of a more famous son, con¬ 
ducted successful operations among the 
Piceni. By the end of the year resistance 
was maintained only in a few Samnite 


and Lucanian strongholds; and the 
Senate, though Asculum and other places 
had been dealt with hardly, supplemented 
the Julian law of the previous year with 
the Lex Plautia-Papiria, which granted 
the franchise to all who laid down arms 
within sixty days. But the question as 
to whether the new citizens were to be 
enrolled as new additional tribes or dis¬ 
tributed among the existing tribes re¬ 
mained unsettled, 

At the beginning of 88, then, the Social 
War was ended, save for the garrisons 
which were still holding out; but the 
immediate dispatch of an army to the 
East was made necessary by the activities 
of Mithradatcs. Sulla, as consul elect, 
and as the man who had won the Social 
War, expected the command ; but Marius 
v'anted it. He found an ally in the elo¬ 
quent tribune Sulpicius, w r ho proposed that 
the new Italian citizens, who were quite 
certain to vote for Marius (ahvays their 
friend), should be distributed among the 
tribes, whereby the Roman vote for Sulla 
would be swamped. The Marians or¬ 
ganized a coup de main, appearing at 
the Assembly with concealed arms, and 
carried their point, not without bloodshed. 

„ Sulla’s sudden Coup de Main 

UT Sulla sped straight from the scene 
in Rome to his still undisbanded 
troops before Nola in Campania, where 
Samnites were still holding out, and ap¬ 
pealed to them to follow him. The officers 
hesitated; the men did not; and the 
consul marched on Rome at the head of 
six Roman legions. He was joined by his 
colleague Pompeius Rufus; they seized 
the city gates, marched in, and routed 
the force collected by Marius. Marius 
and Sulpicius fled ; the Senate, overawed, 
at the bidding of the consuls issued a 
decree of outlawry against the fugitives 
and ten of their followers, none protesting 
save a distinguished lawyer and leader of 
the moderates, Mucius Scaevola. 

Sulpicius alone was betrayed by one of 
his slaves and slain. The old bulldog 
Marius—he was in his seventieth year— 
made a most adventurous escape from 
Sulla's bloodhounds to Africa and thence 
to Corsica. Sulla annulled the legislation 
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of Sulpicius, but could not prevent the 
election of Lucius Cornelius Cinna to the 
consulship in succession to Pompeius 
Rufus, who was murdered by the soldiery 
with the connivance of Pompeius Strabo, 
whom he had superseded ; and then Sulla, 
threatened with a charge of treason for 
having led an army into the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the city, departed for the East 
with his troops, leaving Rome in the hands 
of Cinna, his declared enemy (S7). 

Four years (87-83) passed before Sulla 
thought fit to return from his extremely 
efficient campaigning apd diplomatising in 
the East. During those years the revolution 
w r as rampant. Cinna revived the legislation 
and the methods of Sulpicius as champion 
of the Italians, and when his violence in 
the city was defeated by violence on the 
other side, he appealed as consul to the 
troops that had remained in Italy, and 
practically revived the Social War. Marius 
returned and joined him, more intent on 
vengeance than anything else. The sena¬ 
torial commanders were inefficient or re¬ 
mained inactive of set purpose; the city 
had to open its gates to Marius and Cinna ; 
and, in the week’s reign of terror which 
followed, Marius wreaked his revenge on 
his enemies and on all whom he chose to 
reckon as enemies. 

Sulla reappears in Italy 

? 3 fter. the brief but hideous orgy of 
blood-lust which alarmed Cinna and 
disgusted the very notable Sabine Sertorius 
(c. 125-72), who had joined the anti- 
senatorial party, Marius seized his seventh 
consulship without election, but died a 
fortnight later (Jan., 87). Cinna remained 
master of Rome, and was continuously 
consul till he was killed in the course of a 
mutiny early in 84, But he made no 
notable use of his power, and Sulla was 
only waiting to put the finishing touches 
to his triumphant career in the East before 
returning to deal with the Italian situa¬ 
tion after his own fashion as champion 
of the ' optimates ' (as the oligarchic or 
senatorial party called themselves) against 
the ' populares ’ or democrats. In the 
spring of 83 Sulla landed in Italy with 
the army he had so often led to victory 
behind him. The forces at the disposal 


of the government were far larger; but 
Sertorius was ere long on his way to ^pain 
as praetor, and every day adherents 
flocked to the standard of the avenger 
Sulla as he marched through the country 
held his troops well in hand He had not 
the smallest objection to shedding blood, 
except where policy suggested a meticu¬ 
lous clemency. He had come avowedly 
to punish the crimes of the Marians ; and 
he was technically a rebel in arms at the 
head of rebel legions against the legally 
constituted government. The real tug- 
of-war came in 82, when the Samnites 
flung themselves whole-heartedly into 
what was now the struggle of the popular 
revolution against the reactionary revo¬ 
lution of Sulla. But the prolonged and 
desperate battle of the Colline Gate 
(Aug., 82) was decisive. It made Sulla 
the master of the Roman world. 

Sulla supreme as Dictator 

ifty thousand men, dead or dying, 
were left on the field; eight thousand 
who were taken prisoners were three days 
later massacred in cold blood by Sulla’s 
order. In Italy at least no further 
resistance was possible. The champion 
of the constitution was appointed dic¬ 
tator for so long as he might think fit to 
retain the office, in order that he might 
ensure the restoration of order. To that 
end he issued a series of proscriptions— 
lists of persons who had forfeited then- 
property and their lives, including any one 
who was or might be obnoxious to himself 
or to any friend who had a grudge to be 
satisfied. If he chose to spare, he spared; 
and one of those whom he suffered to 
escape was a dissolute young patrician of 
eighteen, whose father's sister had been 
the wife of Marius, and who was himself 
the husband of Cinna’s daughter—Gaius 
Julius Caesar. 

Then he set the constitution in order; 
in such wise that the whole power of the 
state would be in the hands of the sena¬ 
tors if they had the wit to use it. The 
tribunate and the Assembly of Tribes had 
been the instruments used by the demo¬ 
crats for the overthrow ol the senate; 
tribunes were to be barred from all turther 
office, and the Assembly was deprived of 
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the power of initiating legis¬ 
lation. The senatorial control 
of the courts was restored at 
the expense of the knights. 

There were to be no more 
repeated consulships, like those 
of Marius and Cmna. Consuls 
were not to hold military com¬ 
mands till, alter their year of 
office, they went abroad as 
proconsuls, when their powers 
could be exercised only in the 
particular province assigned to 
them. Such were the main 
features of the Sullan constitu¬ 
tion of 81. Then in 79 the 
dictator discarded his powers and devoted 
the remaining months of his life to the 
debaucheries which carried him off in 78. 

Affairs in the East: Mithradates of Pontus 

TTC1 E must turn now to surve y 'the affairs 
of the East during this half-century. 
Since the acquisition of Pergamum and 
its conversion into the Roman Province of 
Asia, the Empire in the East had been 
ruled by governors both of the best and of 
the worst type; but even the best could 
not prevent, though they might now and 
then succeed in punishing, the gross op¬ 
pression to which the provincials were 
subjected by the system which farmed the 
taxes to wealthy Roman knights. When 
the knights and the governors leagued 
together the oppression was intensified, 
since the oppressors could secure the ear 
of the Roman court of appeal, whether it 
was composed of senators or knights or 
both. In such case the provincials had 
no redress and no means of resistance ; 
and the sense of helpless resentment grew, 
while it could not take active form. 

But outside the bounds of the Empire 
Mithradates VI (132-63), who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the kingdom of Pontus m 120 
at the age of twelve, set about the expan¬ 
sion and consolidation of his dominions, 
which he extended over the eastern lit¬ 
toral of the Euxine, known as Colchis, and 
to which he sought to add the semi-inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms of Cappadocia and 
Bithynia. In 99 he had withdrawn these 
pretensions at the bidding of Rome, just 
released from the Teutonic menace; he 


renewed them and again with¬ 
drew them in 92 at the bidding 
of Sulla, who had been sent as 
governor to Cilicia. When the 
Social Wat broke out, however, 
Sulla was back in Italy, and 
Rome was very fully occupied, 
so Mithradates invaded the 
Roman Province of Asia, which 
welcomed a deliverer from the 
Roman tyranny. He success¬ 
fully overran it, captured and 
put to death its detested gover¬ 
nor Aquillus, and ordered a 
general massacre of Italians, to 
the number of 80,000. Half 
Achaea, Athens taking the lead, followed 
the example of Asia, and rose against its 
Roman rulers, supported by the king and 
troops of the king of Pontus. Such was 
the situation when in 87 Sulla carried his 
army from Italy to Greece, leaving Rome 
in the hands of Cinna. 

Athens was the centre of resistance in 
Greece. Its fortifications, and those of 
the Piraeus against which Sulla directed 
his main attack, defied all the efforts of 
his engineers, while his lieutenant Lucius 
Lucullus was raising a fleet to deprive 
Mithradates of his command of the 
Aegean. Early in 86, however, Athens 
was starved out, and the port soon after¬ 
wards surrendered. Both paid a heavy 
penalty. But Archelaus, the ablest officer 
of Mithradates, had now assembled a large 
army in Thessaly. Sulla, with no more 
than a sixth of his numbers, shattered his 
force on the old battlefield of Chaeronea. 

A Roman consul, Valerius Flaccus, with 
his lieutenant Fimbria and fresh forces, 
was in Epirus, on the way to supersede 
Sulla, who had no intention of being super¬ 
seded. While he was on his way north 
to deal with Flaccus, huge reinforcements 
arrived from Asia for Archelaus. Sulla 
promptly wheeled southward, and repeated 
at Orchomenus the triumph of Chaeronea. 
Meanwhile Flaccus, avoiding a conflict with 
Sulla, was hastening to the Hellespont to 
fight Mithradates in Asia; but Fimbria, 
with schemes of his own, made away with 
his chief, assumed the command himself, 
and crossing the strait started operations 
on his own account. 



MITHRADATES VI 
Mithradates VI, king of 
Pontus, 120-03 R c , 
v. aged three separate 
wars with Rome, ended 
only bv his suicide after 
his defeat by Pompey. 

from Ward, * GrttL Con s' 
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Sulla opened negotiations with the 
defeated Archelaus, who was disposed to 
peace on the terms of a return to the 
pre-war position, the more because Lucul- 
lus was now master of the sea. A con¬ 
ference was arranged between Sulla and 
the king, and a treaty was struck by 
which Mitlnadates was to surrender his 
conquests, to hand over seventy ships 
and to pay an indemnity (85) 

It remained to settle with Fimbria, 
who committed suicide when he found 
himself deserted by his troops on Sulla’s 
approach ; and thus in 84 Sulla was able 
to return to Italy to earn- through the 
revolution already described, leaving the 
settlement of the East in the very com¬ 
petent hands of Lucullus, who dealt with 
the sorely pressed provincials as gently 
as his instructions permitted. The com¬ 
mand, however, passed on to another of 
Sulla's lieutenants, Murena, who before 
the dictator’s resignation attacked Mith- 
radates again, and was allowed a triumph ; 
though the wax was promptly stopped by 
orders from Rome. 

Two men had risen to prominence as 
supporters of Sulla. One was Publius 
Licinius Crassus (117-53), to whom the 
victory of the Colline 
Gate was largely due; 
the other, Gnaeus 
Pompeius (106-48)— 

Pompey—the young son 
of Pompeius Strabo. 

Youthful though he was, 

Pompey had shown re¬ 
markable military 
talents, which induced 
Sulla to entrust him witli 
the suppression of the 
Marians in Africa; 
whereby he won from 
the dictator the compli¬ 
mentary title of Magnus, 

' the Great.’ Crassus had 
no little ability, but he 
chose to concentrate it 
on the acquisition of 
wealth, with power as a 
subsidiary aim. 

Sulla was hardly dead 
when the inevitable at¬ 
tempt to overturn his 


constitution was made by the consul 
Lepidus, posing as champion of the 
popular party. When he took up arms, 
however, he was easily crushed (77). 

N one quarter, the Marians had not 
been suppressed. Sertorius, as we saw, 
retreated to Spain when Sulla returned 
to Italy, and there he was makine himself 
a formidable power, partly as the real 
representative of Rome—that is, of the 
old government—partly by rallying the 
Spaniards to his own standard as their 
leader. He was very much more than a 
match for the Roman forces sent to deal 
with him. Pompey, charged with the 
business in 77, fared not much better 
than his predecessors; and presently 
Mithradates—resentful of Murena’s attack 
and no longer in awe of Sulla—was nego¬ 
tiating with Sertorius, with the intention 
of renewing'the war in 74. The alliance 
in fact came to naught, because Sertorius 
was assassinated in 72—not with any 
connivance on the part of Pompey, though 
very conveniently for him ; since when the 
great leader was gone, the suppression of 
what remained of Marianism in Spain 
presented no serious difficulties. He re¬ 
turned to Italy to claim 
and receive credit, 
scarcely deserved, for 
having succeeded where 
others had failed. 

By this time the Third 
or Great Mithradatic war 
was already in full swing 
in the East, and a third 
slave-rising, this time in 
Italy itself, was receiving 
its death-blow. Slaves 
were trained as gladi¬ 
ators ; and in 73 such 
a one, a Thracian named 
Spaxtacus, broke away 
with seventy comrades 
from the ' school ’ at 
Capua and took refuge 
in the hills. The numbers 
of his band swelled 
rapidly; for months he 
kept his men well in hand 
under strict discipline, 
and routed two com- 



POMPEY THE GREAT 


Gnaeus Pompeius, known as Pompey 
(106-4S B.C.), won glory in Afnca, 
Spain, and in the East, Thereafter 
his influence declined and he was 
defeated by Caesar at Pharsalus. 

Ny Carlsberg Must turf, Copenhagen 
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TIGRANES THE GREAT 
Tigranes I, king of Armenia 95-55 fi c , greatly 
extended his dominions, annexing Syria among 
other regions. This fact explains the Genius 
of Antioch with Orontes at her feet (see also 
page 1416) on the reverse of this silver coin. 

Ft out Ward, * Greek Corns,* John Murray 

manders who were sent to take him. In 72 
he had so formidable a host at his back 
that two consular armies were sent against 
him, and he routed them both. 

Pompey was away in the West, Lucullus 
in the East. It was Crassus who at the head 
of six legions at last brought Spartacus 
to bay, shattered his army, and slew him 
on the field (71). Five thousand of the 
gladiatorial soldiery cut their way through, 
but only to be blotted out by the forces 
of Pompey, just back from Spain. To his 
Spanish laurels Pompey added those which 
were justly due to Crassus. Crassus, seeing 
that the popular soldier might be useful 
to him, did not quarrel: Pompey and he 
together could clearly do what they chose. 

hey chose, in fact, to undermine the 
foundations of the Sullan constitu¬ 
tion. Both by its terms were barred from 
standing for the consulship, Pompey by 
his youth, Crassus because the law required 
an interval between the consulship and the 
praetorship which he then held ; but both 
stood and were elected. As consuls, during 
70, they procured the annulment of the 
disabilities imposed on the tribunate by 
the Cornelian laws, thereby restoring also 
the lost legislative powers of the Tribal 
Assembly; and another law gave a new 
constitution to the Courts—which became 
one-third equestrian and one-third sena¬ 
torial, while the remaining third was 
selected by certain elected officers. They 
had won the first point because the Senate 
dared not refuse the demand, however un¬ 
constitutional, of two successful generals, 
each with an army behind him. 


Meanwhile, the developments in the East 
had produced a situation for dealing with 
which some quite unprecedented step was 
becoming imperative. In this situation 
there were two factors, the war with 
Mithradates and the Cilician pirate fleets 
which infested the Mediterranean. 

When Sulla the invincible disappeared 
from the stage, Mithradates 'was on the 
alert for a chance of reviving his project of 
an Asiatic empire. The opportunity came 
in 74, when Nicomedes of Bithyma died 
and, like Attalus, left his kingdom to the 
Roman people. Mithradates put up a 
pretender on whose behalf he invaded 
Bithynia. The consul Cotta could make 
no head against the king ; but Lucius 
Lucullus, formerly the very able lieutenant 
of Sulla in the East, where he had won the 
good will of the Asiatics, was dispatched 
to be governor of Cilicia and to deal 
with Mithradates. 

Fluctuating Progress of the War 

hough provided only with a compara¬ 
tively small and undisciplined force, 
Lucullus conducted his operations with 
such skill that within the year he had 
broken up the army of Mithradates without 
having had to fight a pitched battle, and 
driven the king into his own territory. By 
a series of campaigns during the follow¬ 
ing years Mithradates was compelled to flee 
to Tigranes of Armenia. Lucullus, having 
subjugated Pontus, proceeded to a general 
settlement of Asia Minor, to the great 
satisfaction of the population and the 
corresponding annoyance of the soldiery 
and the tax-farmers, whose depredations 
he firmly repressed. In 69 he advanced 
against Tigranes, who had scornfully 
refused his demand for the surrender of 
Mithradates, captured his capital, Tigrano- 
certa, and in the next year routed his 
forces. But then Lucullus found himself 
paralysed by the mutinous spirit of his 
own troops, and was forced (67) to with¬ 
draw to Pontus, where Mithradates had 
reappeared; there Lucullus leamt that 
he himself was to be superseded. 

While Lucullus was pursuing his vic¬ 
torious career, the Cilician pirates were 
successfully defying the naval power of 
Rome. Matters came to something like 
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a climax in 74. In that year Marcus 
Antonius, son of a famous orator and 
father of the still more famous Mark 
Antony, was given a special commission 
for their suppression and failed disgrace¬ 
fully. After his death, indeed, matters 
were improved, when the consul Quintus 
Metelhis was sent out in 69 ; but Pompey 
had now decided that the task was 
eminently suitable for himself. In 67 a 
measure proposed by the tribune Gabinius 
in the teeth of senatorial opposition, but 
supported by Caesar, who was now making 
himself the rising hope of the old Marians, 
gave Pompey an almost unlimited com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean. 

A commander with a perfectly free 
hand and control of unrestricted resources 
was what the situation required. In 
three months Pompey accomplished what 
no half-hearted measures could have 
effected. Pie spread his fleets across the 
Mediterranean and swept it clean from 
end to end. The pirates were destro}’ed. 

Not so Mithradates or his ally Tigranes: 
the generalship and the statesmanship of 
Lucullus were fully equal to the task, but 
they were foiled by a mutinous soldiery 
and the hostility of the Roman moneyed 
interest. By popular acclamation Pom¬ 
pey, fresh from his brilliant triumph 
over the pirates, was given supreme and 
unlimited authority over the whole East, 
to be retained until he himself should 
be satisfied with the completeness of the 
settlement he might effect. Such powers 
had never before been bestowed on any 
man save Sulla. Senatorial constitution¬ 
alists might shake anxious heads, but the 
tide of Pompey’s popularity was irresist¬ 
ible. From 66 to 62 the East absorbed him. 

Pompey fakes Command in the East 

N his first campaign Pompey forced Mith¬ 
radates to fight him, and routed him 
on the eastern border of Pontus, whence 
the king, refused an asylum by Tigranes, 
escaped to the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. There, out of reach of the 
Roman, he busied himself with a grand 
scheme of invading Italy at the head of 
the barbarian tribes of eastern Europe. 
That project, however, was brought to 
naught by the revolt of his son Phamaces, 


and in 63, broken at last in his old age, 
Mithradates died by his own hand. 

Pompey, on defeating Mithradates, left 
the fugitive king to his own devices while 
he secured the conquered territory from 
external attack. In this there was little 
difficulty. Tigranes had already suffered 
so severely at the hands of Lucullus that 
he had withdrawn his countenance from 
Mithradates and his troops from Syria, 
to which he had recently extended his 
sovereignty. When Pompey marched into 
Armenia, the king made haste to offer 
abject submission. The Roman graciously 
confirmed him in the possession of his 
kingdom—limited however to Armenia 
proper—and accepted friendly overtures 
from Phraates of Parthia, who had now 
assumed the old title King of Kings. 

Reorganization of Asia Minor and Syria 

ETURNING to Pontus, Pompey saw that 
nothing was to be gained by attempt¬ 
ing to hunt down Mithradates beyond the 
Caucasus, and so ended his first triumphant 
year devoted to the organization of Asia 
Minor. Pontus was transformed into a 
Roman province, with Bithynia, and the 
province of Cilicia was enlarged. The 
minor principalities on the border, Cappa¬ 
docia, Galatia and Commagene, were 
recognized as being under Roman pro¬ 
tection. The second year was spent in 
bringing this work to completion, and in 
64 Pompey turned his attention to Syria. 

During the last sixty years the once 
mighty kingdom of the Seleucids had gone 
utterly to wreck. Parthia had already 
absorbed Media and Persia. A Jewish 
kingdom was established under the Levi- 
tical Hasmonaean dynasty, with an Idu- 
mean (Edomite) kingdom to the south of 
it, in the north-west of Arabia. Claimants, 
legitimate or otherwise, to the crown of 
the Seleucids wrangled and deposed and 
assassinated each other in lurid succession 
till in 84 Tigranes of Armenia fell upon 
the distracted land and annexed it. A 
few years later the Roman menace to his 
own land made him retire from it again. 
Syria lay at the feet of the conqueror of 
Mithradates and Tigranes. 

Syria had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from the setting up ol an 
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efficient authority. When in 64 Pompey 
descended from Cappadocia upon the 
ancient Land of the Amorites, he only 
needed, so far as the whole northern region 
was concerned, to assume the sovereignty 
on behalf of Rome, and to give it the 
organization of a Roman province. On 
the other hand, the Hasmonaean princes 
of Judaea had been admitted to the alliance 
and occasional protection of Rome for 



ARISTOBULUS IN DEFEAT 


' Baccliius the Jew, 1 named on the reverse of 
this coin, is Aristobulus, the prince of Judaea, who 
in 63 b.c. resisted Pompey’s arbitration in favour 
of his brother Hyrcamis. He is represented 
making submission to Pompey. 

British Museum 

half a century, and there was no immediate 
warrant for annexation. The Jews them¬ 
selves provided the justification. 

As always, there were two parties among 
the Jews; the rigidly orthodox and the 
latitudinarians, who leaned to the learning 
and the customs of the gentiles. The 
Maccabees had been the heroic champions 
of the former ; but since they had become 
princes as well as priests, political rather 
than religious considerations had guided 
the various rival members of the family 
in seeking the support of one party or the 
other. The government was generally in 
the hands of those who stood for puritan- 
ism and isolation, while the other side was 
commonly the more popular. 

At this time (63) the supremacy was in 
dispute between two brothers, Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, and appeal was made 
to Pompey to arbitrate between them. 
Pompey’s award was in favour of Hyr¬ 
canus, and the puritans ; but the followers 
of Aristobulus in Jerusalem rejected 
alien dictation. Consequently, Jerusalem 
underwent a stubbornly contested siege ; 
and when at last the conqueror entered 
it, he left Hyrcanus in possession, but 
as a tributary' of Rome. Judaea was 


made a division of the province of Syria. 
Pompey had in effect extended the 
empire of the Roman Republic to the 
Euphrates. He passed the time between 
the fall of Jerusalem and his slow return 
to Italy late in the next year (62) in 
completing the organization of the new 
provinces—without consulting the Senate. 
Mithradates being dead, Phamaces his 
son was left to reign in his stead in the 
European realm north of the Euxine. 

During the five years of Pompey’s 
absence in the East the government at 
Rome had passed through a grave crisis. 
Caesar, the nephew of Marius and the 
son-in-law of Cinna, was systematically 
and even audaciously courting popu¬ 
larity, while he was far too cool-headed to 
commit himself to any of the schemes of 
subversive violence that might be devel¬ 
oped by the hot-heads of the anti-sena¬ 
torial party. Among these hot-heads was 
Lucius Sergius Catilina (Catiline—c. 106- 
62) a profligate patrician, who was re¬ 
puted at least to have no scruples in such 
matters as assassination, but was un¬ 
doubtedly possessed of the virtues of 
courage and loyalty to his associates. 

Cicero champions the Senatorial Party 

N the other hand the ranks of the sena¬ 
torial party were joined by the most 
brilliant orator of the day, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero (106-43), a ‘ new man ’ to whom 
the exclusive optimates were by no means 
eager to extend a welcome. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself, too, by his attack on 
Verres, who as praetor in Sicily had been 
guilty of many enormities, and by his 
panegyric on Pompey—no favourite with 
the senatorial class—when the Manilian 
law gave him his Eastern command. But 
democracy frightened him, and his 
panacea for the diseases of the state was 
alliance between the optimates and the 
knights, the body from which he as weil 
as Pompey derived, as the forces of law 
and order against veiled or open revo¬ 
lutionaries. Both groups had at least a 
common interest in the preservation of 
stable government and the rights of 
property. And these were threatened by 
Catiline, who in 64 was a candidate for 
the consulship of the ensuing year, having 
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jUit been barely acquitted on a charge of 
treasonable conspiracy. To save so dan¬ 
gerous a situation, the optimates adopted 
the popular orator as their candidate, and 
Catiline was defeated. 

Then, if not before, Catiline definitely- 
planned revolution ; while Caesar occu¬ 
pied himself with measures certain to 
enhance his own popularity, whether they 
were carried or not, and to diminish that 
of the consul who, having now definitely 
attached himself to the optimates, was 
hound to oppose them. Caesar's unwel¬ 
come success was demonstrated by his 
election to the dignified office of Pontifex 
Maximus over the heads of the most 
eminent senatorial candidates. 

Defeat of the Catiline Conspiracy 

UT the great event of the year (63) was 
Catiline’s conspiracy and its defeat. 
The intrigue was afoot, but on the one 
hand Catiline did not mean to move until 
he had attained the consulship, and on the 
other Cicero had unsuspected confeder¬ 
ates in the conspirators' camp. Neither, 
in fact, felt ready to strike till, near the 
end of the year, the information in 
Cicero’s hands warranted him in laying 
a statement before the Senate. Catiline, 
again defeated in the consular election, 
slipped away to the north to head the 
intended insurrection in the provinces, 
leaving his accomplices to carry out the 
programme arranged for the city. 

A treasonable correspondence between 
him and the Gallic tribe of the Allobroges 
fell into the hands of the consul, who was 
endowed with emergency powers; the 
principal conspirators were surprised and 
arrested ; and from some of them con¬ 
fession of their sanguinary’ intentions was 
extracted. The prisoners were condemned 
to death by decree, without trial—on the 
legal plea that they were not citizens 
whom it was illegal to put to death with¬ 
out sanction of the Tribal Assembly, but 
public enemies. Cicero told the whole 
story to the multitude gathered in the 
Forum amid frantic applause, and ever 
after regarded himself as the acknow¬ 
ledged saviour of Rome. 

There, in fact, the insurrection had been 
throttled at birth ; but in the country 


Catiline and his principal lieutenant fell 
fighting indomitably r at the head of the 
troops they' had succeeded in raising. For 
the moment at least the spectre of revolu¬ 
tion was laid. Caesar as the constitutional 
leader of the democrats denounced the un¬ 
constitutional execution of the prisoners, 
but it was quite impossible to bring 
home to him any' charge of complicity'm 
the conspiracy, while his popularity’ with 
the mob and the senatorial mistrust of 
him were increased. 

Catiline fell early in 62. Pompey was 
on the point of returning with his laurels 
and his legions from the East. No one 
knew what he intended to do, and every 
man knew that he could do whatever he 
chose ; but he gave no sign. Both Caesar 
and Cicero wanted his alliance; but 
Caesar knew how to wait and turn events 
to his own account. At present Crassus 



ROME’S GREATEST ORATOR 
Famous as a pleader in the law courts, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.c.l was successively 
quaestor, aedile, praetor and, in 63 B.c., consul. 
He abjured politics after Pompey’s defeat at 
Pharsalus and devoted himself to literature. 
Apsfey House Collection, permission o / Duke of Wellington 
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Busts and portrait statues equally 
testify to the commanding intellect and 
character of Julius Caesar, who fur¬ 
nishes an example of greatness as 
orator, man of letters, soldier and 
statesman unexcelled m history. 

British Museum, photo, Fhi'iuif; 


Gaius J ulius Caesar was bom m Rome, July 12, 102 B c., of patrician rank. Allying himself with the 
democratic party he became quaestor in Spain, praetor and, in 59, consul His military triumphs 
while governor of Gaul provoked enmity at home, which resulted in the Civil War. After routing 
Pompey at Pharsalus in August, 48, Caesar attained supreme power, ended by his assassination 
March 15, 44 b.c. The statue (right) admirably portrays him as one of the world's greatest captains. 

HOW ROMAN SCULPTORS EXPRESSED THE GREATNESS OF JULIUS CAESAR 

Naples Museum and CapitoUne Museum, Rome; photos, Ahnari and Anderson 
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with his gold was more important than 
Pompey with his men ; the money of 
Crassus enabled Caesar to take up the pro- 
praetorship in Spain, soon after Pompey’s 
landing at Brundusium. 

The anxiety caused by Pompey's ap¬ 
proach was intensified by the proposal 
of one of his partisans that he should be 
invested with the supreme command in 
Italy because of the disturbed state of 
the country; actually this was vetoed, but 
not till Caesar had taken the opportunity 
to commend it. Constitutionalists, how¬ 
ever, took comfort when the returned 
general instead of remaining in arms dis¬ 
missed his troops. He was not minded to 
play the part of a Sulla or a Marius ; but 
what part he did mean to play was, 
and remained, an open question. Caesar 
having left the field clear, the optimates 
should have been able to secure Pompey ; 
but Cicero’s combination of irrepressible 
vanity with ostentatious devotion annoyed 
him ; the Senate withheld ratification of 
the arrangements he had made in the East 
u ithout consulting them ; and the oppor¬ 
tunity was lost. 

In Go Caesar returned from Spain, 
enriched by the spoils of successful 
campaigns against insurgent tribes, to 
stand for the consulship. The temper in 
which he found Pompey made it easy for 
him by an exercise of his diplomatic 
astuteness to secure the alliance of the 
general and to reconcile him with the 
useful Crassus. The partnership was to 
be sealed next j r ear by the marriage of 
Pompey to Caesar’s daughter Julia. With 
Pompey and Crassus supporting him, 
Caesar was triumphantly elected consul. 

First Consulate of Julius Caesar 

e used his year of office (59) to estab¬ 
lish his position. An agrarian law, 
obstinately opposed in the Senate, but 
openly supported by Pompey and Crassus, 
was carried in the Assembly. The knights, 
whom Cicero thirsted to unite with the 
optimates, were detached by the relaxation 
—opposed by the latter—of the terms of 
their contract for the farming of taxes in 
Asia. The acts of Pompey in the East 
were ratified. And finally Caesar procured 
for himself, for the unprecedented term of 


five years, the proconsulship of Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum ; to which the Senate, 
hoping to be well rid of him, added 
Transalpine Gaul, where serious trouble 
was threatening. 

Before departing for his province in 5S 
Caesar arranged to leave the optimates 
without a leader, by dispatching the 
austere and uncompromising Cato ‘ of 
Utica ’ (95-46) to effect the annexation of 
Cyprus, and by enabling the profligate 
Publius Claudius, better known as Clodius, 
who had a violent grudge against Cicero, 
to obtain the tribunate. The orator, 
attacked for the illegal execution of 
Roman citizens in his consulate, was 
obliged to go into exile in Greece. 

Disorder in the Capital 

or a time Clodius exercised his powers 
unchecked, since neither Pompey nor 
Cra«-sus chose to interfere; among his 
measures was one that ensured the 
distribution of com not even at half price 
but gratis to the populace. But the 
reckless violence of his conduct lost him 
the countenance of Pompey, who next year 
(57) showed his displeasure by procuring 
the recall of Cicero ; a measure which 
Clodius and his associates opposed by 
riotous force, which was met and defeated 
by the equally lawless violence of the 
senatorial tribune Milo Cicero, who on his 
return found himself surprisingly popular, 
had nothing better to propose than that 
Pompey should be invested with dictatorial 
powers for the restoration of order ; which 
might have been useful had Pompey had 
any clear idea as to what he should do 
with them, or if the senatorial reactionaries 
had been better disposed towards Pompey 
himself, his backer Crassus, and his absent 
associate Caesar. The full powers were 
not conveyed to him, and of those he did 
receive he made no effective use. 

Clodius was indeed held in check, but, 
beyond that, a senatorial reaction was 
clearly threatening ; very dangerous to the 
interests of Caesar, who in the intervals of 
his Gallic campaigns w r as keeping keen 
watch on affairs at the capital. In 56, 
when he was in Cisalpine Gaul, he held a 
conference with his two allies at Lucca ; 
the result of which was that Pompey and 
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Caesar's military energy can be gauged bv the number of 
Ins battles in Gaul His division of Transalpine Gaul, other 
than Xarbonensis, into three parts—Mjuitama, Celtica and 
Belgica—was recognized by Augustus when, with some altera¬ 
tions of boundaries, he made of it three provinces. 


Crassus stood for the consulship against 
a senatorial candidate, and were elected 
mainly because the son of Crassus, who 
had been serving brilliantly under Caesar, 
was at no gieat distance from Rome with 
a returning legion. 

It did not suit Caesar to return to Rome 
at this stage. To secure the control of the 
situation for himself and his associates, 
Pompey procured the extension of Caesar’s 
proconsulship for a further term of five 
years (till the end of 49) ; Crassus received 
the Eastern command against the Par- 
thians, who were pushing across the 
Euphrates into Roman territory, since he 
wanted military honours to counterbalance 
those which Pompey had won and Caesar 
was winning ; and for lnmself Pompey 
obtained the proconsulship of Spain, 
though he intended to discharge the duties 
of that office by deputy, while he himself 
remained at Rome m effective control. 
These also were appointments for five 
years. The powers of these three col¬ 
leagues, unofficially known as the First 
Triumvirate, were irresistible, 


But in the ensuing years 
Caesar was kept at a distance 
by the Gallic campaigns which 
demanded all his energies. In 
54 Pompey’s young wife died 
and with her death disappeared 
the personal link that had 
bound him so closely to his 
father-in-law. Crassus started 
for the East; but only to meet 
his death next year (53) at the 
hands of a foe whom Rome 
was destined never to subdue, 
in the teinble military disaster 
of Carrhae m north Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where the Roman army 
was almost destroyed by the 
Parthians And Pompey, re¬ 
maining in or near Rome, did 
nothing Only he watched with 
growing jealousy the successive 
triumphs of Caesar in Gaul. 
Even the ordinary routine of 
government was thrown out of 
gear by the tribunes of either 
party, who tied with each other 
in suspending elections to the 
magistracies. 

In 52 matters seemed to have come to 
a head. Clodius, still the leader of the 
popular extremists, was killed in an 
affray with the followers of Milo, the leader 
of the senatorial extremists. Cicero 
wished but did not dare to defend Milo 
publicly; Pompey did not choose to pro¬ 
tect him, and he had to take flight. 
Pompey, commissioned to restore order 
and elected sole consul, was virtually 
dictator; but his official dictatorship 
might have involved an immediate colli¬ 
sion with Caesar. What he actually did 
made a hardly less definite breach between 
them. While he procured a five years’ 
extension of his own Spanish proconsul¬ 
ship, he had a law passed under which 
Caesar’s successor might take his place 
nearly a year earlier, in March, 49, instead 
of January, 48, according to the previous 
arrangement, and consular candidates 
must be present at their election ; though 
a special decree exempted Caesar from 
this latter condition. For the moment 
Caesar was paralysed by a sudden revolt 
in Gaul on a very large scale. 
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\\ e must now turn to Caesar’s own career 
during these years of his Gallic command. 

In the first year of his governorship, 58, 
Caesar’s powers had been put to the proof. 
Hitherto, though his youth had not been 
without military experience, his abilities 
as a general had been tested only in Spain. 
His presence was now urgently required 
in Gaul—Transalpine Gaul—because of 
the movement among the Teutonic tribes 
on the east of the Rhine and their pressure 
on the Helvetic (Swiss) Celts. It was 
doubtless in consequence of this pressure 
that the Helvetii determined to migrate 
eastwards in a vast body and establish 
themselves in new pastures. That would 
mean a general upheaval in Gaul, and a 
serious threat to the Roman province. 
The year 58 was therefore at first occupied 
with a campaign in which the invaders 
were split in two and their forces so heavily 
defeated that they had to retire to their 
own mountains. 

But this only brought into relief the 
German menace which had been scotched 
by the great victories of Marius at Aquae 
Sexttae and Campi Raudii between forty 
and fifty years earlier. German tribes 
(Suevi, Swabians) were over the Rhine, 
threatening to subjugate the Aedui, the 
Gallic allies of Rome on the northern 
borders of the Province; their chief, 
Ario vistas, having in mind a partition of 
Gaul between himself and the Romans. 
Caesar led his legions to the help of the 
Aedui, inspired with his own audacity the 
men who were on the verge of panic, since 
the German warriors had a terrifying 
reputation, and utterly routed Ariovistus, 
who barely escaped across the Rhine with 
a remnant of his forces. 

Victory over the Nervii 

he Germans were driven back, but the 
victory aroused all over Gaul the fear 
that a general conquest was impending. 
The Roman approach was especially re¬ 
sented by the Nervii, the leading tribes of 
the warlike Belgae of the north-east, who 
had hitherto refused intercourse with 
the southern people. Caesar, warned by 
friendly Gauls that an attack was to be 
expected, struck first, invading Nervian 
territory in 57. The Nervii fought heroic¬ 


ally ; there was a moment in the decisive 
battle when only the personal leadership 
of Caesar saved the Roman army from 
annihilation ; but the actual victory was 
overwhelming, and was followed by a 
general submission of the tribes between 
the Aisne and the Rhine. ' The day he 
overcame the Nervii ’ was celebrated in 
Rome by a prolonged public festival. 

The alarm of the Belgae, however, had 
been thoroughly warranted ; for daring 
the next year, 56, Caesar, after his con¬ 
ference at Lucca with Pompey and Crassus, 
reduced the whole of Gaul to submission 
in the course of three campaigns—justified, 
of course, by aggressive movements among 
the barbarians—conducted either by him¬ 
self or his lieutenants in the north-east, 
the south-west and Armorica (Brittany). 

The two following years were occupied 
with expeditions and campaigns of an 
experimental kind. In 55 a fresh irruption 
of Germans across the middle Rhine was 
completely shattered in the neighbourhood 
of the modern Coblenz—a pretext having 
been found for detaining their chiefs, who 
had been invited to a conference—and the 
victor} 7 was followed by a great raid over 
the river into German territory, which 
made Caesar deride that the Rhine should 
remain the boundary. 

Caesar invades Britain 

enemy of the Romans acting as 
Caesar had done would have been 
denounced for treachery, and in Rome 
Cato did not hesitate to denounce the pro- 
consul ; though without effect, as there had 
as yet been no breach between Caesar and 
Pompey. Afterwards, Caesar made his 
first exploring expedition to Britain, a 
land hitherto known only by report of 
mercantile travellers. In 54, when Crassus 
was on his way to the East, Caesar made 
the second British expedition, and reduced 
the south-east of the island to submission, 
but decided that a real conquest was not 
worth undertaking, for the present at least. 

In that winter and in 53, the year of the 
disaster of Carrhae, Caesar was occupied 
with the suppression of ominous insur¬ 
rections in north-eastern Gaul; and then, 
in 52, just when Pompey’s jealousy was at 
its height, a great war of liberation was 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT ORANGE 


One of the earliest examples of the Roman 
triumphal arch, this splendid structure was 
erected at Orange, not far from Avignon, about 
46 B.c. to commemorate Caesar’s conquest of 
Massilia and the reduction of Gaul to submission. 

Photo, Mansell 

organized in the very heart of Gaul by 
the heroic Arvemian chief Vercingetorix. 

So stubborn and so able was the Gallic 
chief that all Caesar’s energies were required 
for the campaign before the centre 
of resistance was broken and Vercinge¬ 
torix himself captured; and the whole of 
51 was fully occupied with the military 
organization and the establishment of the 
garrisons needed for the effective reten¬ 


tion of Caesar’s conquests, which were 
said to have been accomplished at the 
cost of more than a million Gallic and 
German lives. Meanwhile the party in 
Rome most hostile to him was straining 
itself to the utmost to effect his destruc¬ 
tion between the termination of his 
present appointment and his entry upon 
new powers. 

Caesar would be secure from attack if 
he passed straight from his proconsulship 
to a new consulship, to which he was 
secure of election, but on which he could 
not enter till 48. If he could be deprived 
of his troops before that date, he would be 
indicted for his questionable proceedings 
in Gaul, and his fate would be sealed, 
while Pompey with his prolonged com¬ 
mand would still have the disposal of his 
own troops. Pompey’s jealous fears 
forced him at last into definite alliance 
with the optimates. In 51 Caesar’s agents 
in Rome delayed a decree which would 
have displaced him in March, 49, but the 
proposal was only deferred, and mean¬ 
while two legions were detached from him, 
but retained in Italy, to be ready foi 
service against the Parthians in the East. 

In the spring of 50 the question of 
redistributing the provinces—authorised 
by the legislation of 52—came up again for 
settlement. Caesar's agents in Rome pro¬ 
posed compromises : that he and Pompey 
should resign simultaneously, or that 
he should retain one only of his three 



SHOCK OF BATTLE BETWEEN ROMAN AND GAUL 
The bas-reliefs on the triumphal arch at Orange furnish much detailed information as to the armour, 
including large oblong shields and horned helmets, and the weapons used by the Gauls in Provence in 
the first century b.c. On the north and south fronts are animated pictures of the Romans and 
Barbarians in the shock of conflict, from which we learn that the Gauls fought naked except for the 
‘ sagum,’-a coarse woollen blanket worn plaid-wise over the shoulder. 

• - From Cans he, ' Monuments antiques A Orange ’ 
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provinces. Pompey refused, but pro¬ 
posed that Caesar should not resign till 
November, 49; which would still leave two 
months for his prosecution and overthrow. 
Caesar refused; and, having completed 
the settlement of Farther Gaul, he was 
now in Cisaplme Gaul with one veteran 
legion. Pompey, commissioned by the 
Senate, left Rome to raise more troops in 
Italy. In January, 49, Caesar repeated 
his otter of a joint resignation ; the Senate 
again rejected it, and replied with a 
decree giving a free hand ' for the defence 
of the Republic ’ to the consuls for the 
current ’’ear, both senatorial. 

Caesar was still in his province, of which 
the boundary was the river Rubicon, w ith 
his veterans behind him. The momentous 
choice was before him ; he must submit 
and suffer his enemies utterly to destroy 
him, or strike for empire. He made his 
choice. At the head of his one legion, on 
the night of January 6, 49, he crossed the 
Rubicon—an act of open rebellion against 
the government. 

Rupture between Pompey and Caesar 

ompey was not prepared for the 
sudden swiftness of his adversary. 
Without waiting for the reinforcements 
which he forthwith summoned from 
Farther Gaul, Caesar swooped on Umbria 
and Picenum, which were not prepared 
to resist, Town after town yielded, and 
having yielded was won over to his side 
by his politic clemency and the firm control 
under which he kept his soldiery. In six 
weeks he was before Corlinium, where he 
was joined by another legion from Gaul; 
Corlinium was surrendered by the soldiery 
and he sped south in pursuit of Pompey. 
For the legions that Pompey had ready were 
those which had been led to victory after 
victory in Gaul by Caesar himself. Pompey 
had, therefore, already made up his mind 
to abandon Italy and raise in the East 
the forces which were to overwhelm the 
rebel, and he with all his troops embaiked 
at Brundusium, which he had reached 
before Caesar could come up with him, 

Caesar, thus baulked, was back in Rome, 
with no foe to fight in Italy, within three 
months of the crossing of the Rubicon, 
and with all the ordinary machinery of 


go-vernment suspended. He secured the 
sinews of war by seizing the treasury, and 
before setting out in pursuit of Pompey 
turned west, to deal with Spain and put 
the Pompeian legions there out of action. 
Not so much by fighting as by skilful 
manoeuvring, in which however Caesar 
was once by his own admission out-, 
generalled, the Spanish campaign was 



TROPHIES FROM GAUL 
Caesar retumed to Rome m 49 b c and the 
trophv on the reverse of this com denotes his 
victories in Gaul The figures HI ( 52 ) on the 
obverse may indicate his age and his eligibility 
for a second consulate. 

Bnlnn Vi hum 

brought to a successful issue in six months, 
most of the troops joining his standard. 

Returning to Rome, Caesar assumed the 
dictatorship in order to hold a consular 
election ; as consul he passed some popular 
laws, and then prepared for the decisive 
contest in the East, where a large force 
was now' collecting under Pompey and the 
senatorial leaders The Pompeians held 
the seas, and it was with difficulty that 
he succeeded in crossing with his first 
army to Epirus, wffiere he was shut up 
within his own lines by the much larger 
army of Pompey in November, With even 
more difficulty his lieutenant, Mark 
Antony, joined him with the second army 
in the spring of 48. 

Some months of manoeuvring followed. 
Pompey, though his forces outnumbered 
Caesar’s, knew that his eastern levies were 
not to be matched with Caesar’s veterans, 
and wished to-avoid a pitched battle ; so 
did Cato, alone among the senatorials, 
because he wished to avoid bloodshed. 
The rest, detesting Pompey only less than 
Caesar, scotfed at his pusillanimity, and 
clamoured for battle; till at last, at 
midsummer, Pompey was goaded into 
delivering an attack, on the plain of 
Pharsalus in Thessaly. The fight hung 
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long in the balance, but ended in the 
complete rout of Pompey’s army, with 
immense slaughter. Caesar's promises of 
clemency, faithfully kept, induced most 
of the Romans to surrender when the 
field was definitely lost, though that 
clemency was afterwards ill requited. 
Pompey himself escaped to the coast, took 
ship with a few loyal comrades, and made 
his way by slow degrees to Egypt, where 
on landing he found awaiting him not the 
asylum he looked for but the dagger of 
a Roman assassin, commissioned by the 
Egyptian government. 

Until the battle of Pharsalus (or 
Pliarsalia) had been lost and won, the 
odds on paper were all against Caesar. 
The Roman legions with Pompey .num¬ 
bered more men than those with Caesar, 
and Pompey had the resources of the 
East to draw upon. If Caesar had the 
treasury at Rome in his hands, Pompey 
had the wealth of Asia. Judged by 
military critics, Pompey was the sounder 
general. But half the men in Pompey’s 
legions would have fought twice as 
enthusiastically under Caesar, while 
Caesar’s were devoted to their leader. 
The orientals were no match for the 
westerns, and Greeks had long ceased to 
be good soldiers. And Pompey’s hand 
was forced by the senatorial chiefs. 

Even after the great defeat, all was not 
lost. Asia no doubt was off the board, but 
Egypt might be brought on to it. The 
Pompeians were in complete command of 
the sea. Africa was in their hands, and 
Juba of Numidia was with them. Caesar 
was not yet master. 



JUBA I OF NUMIDIA 

Cicero comments on Juba's fine head of hair and 
Suetonius relates that in 62 b.c. Caesar once pulled 
him by the beard. Thus this coin, inscribed in 
Punic on the reverse, bears a characteristic 
portrait. Juba was king of Numidia, 60-46 B.c. 

British Museum 



JUBA KING OF MAURETANIA 

Juba II was.taken as a child captive to Rome by 
Caesar to grace his triumph in 46 b.c. He 
married the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and in 25 b.c. was recognized King of Mauretania, 
where he reigned until about 18 B.c. 

British Museum 

Therefore, at the first possible moment, 
he set out with a small force after Pompey 
and, evading the enemy fleets, tracked 
him to Egypt, where the government’s 
envoys met him not with his living rival 
but with the dead man's head. For 
months to come, however, Caesar with his 
troops was locked up in Egypt. For the 
government, nominally that of the young 
king, Ptolemy Dionysus, was actually in 
the hands of a powerful minister, an 
ambitious adventurer named Achillas, 
who had no more intention of falling under 
Caesar's domination than Pompey’s ; while 
he was playing off against each other 
Ptolemy and his fascinating sister Cleo¬ 
patra. Meanwhile the Pompeians were 
taking heart to renew the contest in Africa, 
and their fleets prevented reinforcements 
from reaching Caesar in Egypt, where in 
the intervals of critical fighting he was 
amusing himself with Cleopatra’s charms. 

It was not till the turn of the year that 
Caesar was able to inflict a crushing defeat 
on Achillas in which both the minister 
and Ptolemy lost their lives ; and Caesar 
set Cleopatra on the throne of Egypt, 
where he continued to dally till May (47). 

Pharnaces, the son of Mithradates, had 
seized the opportunity to recover power 
in Pontus. The legions in Spain were in 
mutiny against their Caesarian commander. 
Italy was uneasy. • The Pompeians, among 
them tw r o of Pompey’s sons, Gnaeus and 
Sextus, were making head in Africa-. In a 
lightning campaign, Caesar shattered the 
power of Pharnaces—the occasion of his 
famous dispatch, ' I came, I saw, I 
conquered ’—and in July he was hack in 
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Rome, formally appointed dictator for 
the second time. 

He found the legions in Campania 
mutinous, demanding their discharge. 
What they wanted was not discharge 
but more pay. Caesar coolly, but with 
stinging words of contemptuous reproach, 
discharged them ; whereupon they im¬ 
plored him with tears to reinstate them on 
any terms, and he granted the petition. 
It was a triumph of personality. 

Then he carried a force to Africa, but 
was unable to strike a decisive blow until 
in February (46) he shattered the senatorial 
forces at Thapsus. Cato, in charge at Utica, 
had declined all command in the civil war; 
but when he knew that the senatorial cause 
was lost, he committed suicide. 

The sons of Pompey and some of the 
leaders who escaped fled to Spain ; others. 


like Cato, slew themselves. In friendly but 
mortal single combat Petreius—who in 49 
had all but entrapped Caesar in Spain— 
was killed by the bold king of Numidia, 
Juba ; who then by his own order was 
slain by one of his own slaves. Numidia 
was annexed and made a new province. 
At the end of May Caesar returned to 
Rome to celebrate a series of triumphs, 
not over Roman citizens but over the 
Gauls, Egypt, Pharnaces and Juba. For 
four months he was occupied, as dictator 
for the third time, in reorganizing the 
imperial system, in legislating and in 
planning and starting public works. 

Then he was called again to Spain, 
where the Pompeys were once more trying 
to make head ; both were sons born to 
Pompey before his marriage to Caesar’s 
daughter. In Spain sickness kept him 



CLEOPATRA QUEEN OF EGYPT : LAST OF THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy XIII Auletes, was bom in 69 b.c. and became Queen of Egypt at 
the age of seventeen. Her personal fascination captivated Julius Caesar, by whom she had a sou, 
Caesarion. All three are represented on the relief (left) on the temple of Hathor at Dendera. After 
Caesar’s assassination Cleopatra returned to Egypt, became the mistress of Mark Antony, and after 
his defeat by Octavian at Actium fled to Alexandria, where she committed suicide, August 29, 30 B.c. 

Photos, Donald Me Lets h and Mansell 
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inactive till the end of the year. Then 
he moved on the Pompeians, and in 
March, 45, crushed them finally at Munda, 
the most desperately fought of all his 
battles. Sextus Pompeius escaped to the 
hills ; Gnaeus and the other leaders fell. 
Six months more were occupied with the 
settlement of Spain ; in October Caesar 
was once more in Rome. 

Caesar did not promulgate a new 
constitution by legislation. Almost the 
only piece of legislation in that kind 
was the enlargement of the Senate which 
added to that body an immense number 
of nominees, including even provincials. 
Another—but more in appearance than in 
fact—was the extension of full Roman 
citizenship to all the Italian communities ; 
for, since no system of representation had 
been devised, the right to vote did not in 
effect convey true political power. It was 


however, a definite expression of Italian 
national unity. 

But the scheme of a new constitution 
was implicit in his methods, which con¬ 
centrated permanently in the hands of 
one man what had hitherto been emergency 
powers given only for a limited period. 
To Caesar they w T ere conveyed in the form 
of a perpetual dictatorship over-riding the 
powers of the ordinary magistrates, but 
not dispensing with them. 

Into the few months of his regime 
he compressed a surprising amount of 
social and economic legislation, intended 
at least to palliate chronic evils from which 
the community suffered. Incidentally, he 
reformed the calendar and placed it on 
the sound astronomical base which, with 
one small subsequent modification, is in 
use at the present day. It must also 
be remarked that on his return to 



AUTHENTIC SITE OF JULIUS CAESAR’S FUNERAL PYRE 
On the spot in the Forum where Julius Caesar was cremated an altar was erected and a marble pillar 
inscribed ‘ Parenti Patriae.’ Augustus later built a temple, the Aedes Dm Julii, on the site, and 
above is shown all that remains of that structure—blocks of tufa once coated with marble to which the 
beaks of the warships captured at Actium were affixed at the time. The actual spot where Caesar was 
incinerated is marked bv the round core of an altar built of concrete with chips of the original pillar. 

t Rvdolfo Lanaant, *The Roman Forum ’ 
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Rome in 46 Caesar astonished the world 
by setting aside all pre-cedent and de¬ 
claring a complete amnesty; taking 
no sort of revenge on any of his past 
enemies, public or private, and extending 
to many of them favouis which almost 
any other man would have reserved for his 
pei-onal friends or partisans. Yet that 
magnanimity failed to conciliate either 
their jealousy or their abstract decotion 
to lepublican theory. 

A monarchy, a tyrannic, was in fact 
established, under the republican title of 
dictatorship, while the ancient title of 
kingship remained as intoli rable as ever 
to the Roman mind. That fact was made 
obiious when Caesar's lieutenant Antony 
oftered him a kingly crown at the festival 
of the Lupercalia in February, 44, an ofter 
which he rejected with dramatic effect but 
with obvious reluctance. On that fact his 
enemies, former adherents of Pompey for 
the most part, counted, but counted too 
confidently. To effect his overthrew by 
any legal methods was manifestly impos¬ 
sible, but Caesar was aiming at making 
himself king, and tradition extolled tyran¬ 
nicide. A conspiracy was formed by a 
group which included several men who 
were designated for the highest offices, 
some of them his personal friends. He 
never took precautions for his personal 
safety; and at a meeting of the Senate 
on the Ides (15th) of March, they gathered 
round him on the pretext of urging a 
petition, and stabbed him to death. 

Mark Antony and Octavian 

or the moment Caesar’s fall produced 
sheer paralysis. The conspirators im¬ 
agined that they were going to restore the 
senatorial republic amid general acclama¬ 
tion ; when, actually, none save politicians 
of their own party were ready to acclaim 
them. Among them there were prominent 
and able men, hut no individual of 
dominating capacity or personality. The 
enemy they had most to fear was Mark 
Antony, consul designate, a favourite 
lieutenant of the murdered dictator, a 
notorious profligate, a man of brilliant but 
erratic abilities, boundless ambition, no 
moral scruples and a whole-hearted 
devotion to his dead chief. There would 



MEMORIALS OF TRAGIC LOVERS 
The upper copper tetradrachm of Mark Antony 
bears a bust of his wife Octavia cm the reverse 
above a mystic cista set between coiled serpents 
On the Phoenician tetradrachm below Mark 
Vntony appears with her supplanter Cleopatra. 
rram II Ltd, ’ Greet, Corns,’ John Murrav 

almost certainly be a duel between the 
conspirators’ party and Antony. Neither 
of them took count of a lad of eighteen 
away in Macedon, whom the childless 
Caesar had adopted, his great-nephew 
Octavius; now to be known as Caesar 
Octavianus, though the adoption had not 
been made m form. 

he duel did not open at once ; there 
was a hollow reconciliation Antony, 
however, secured Caesar’s papers and 
obtained from a hesitating Senate formal 
ratification of Caesar’s acts, and a public 
funeral; at -which the consul’s speech and 
the reading of Caesai's will produced a 
violent revulsion of popular sentiment 
against the self-styled ' Liberators.’ The 
assassins withdrew hastily from Rome, 
where Antony, who could produce 
authority for everything he chose' to do 
from Caesar's papers, genuine or forged, 
was master of the situation The ablest 
soldier among the conspirators, Decimus 
Brutus, took possession of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Caesar had assigned to him; the 
military position was extremely uncertain, 
and negotiations continued to pass between 
the republican chiefs and Antony. 

Young Octavian appeared on the scene, 
self-contained and inscrutable, but of an 
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adamantine resolution, claiming to be his 
dead uncle’s representative, and as his 
heir discharging faithfully all the pro¬ 
visions of the will; ready to make terms, 
but only his own terms, with either 
party, holding the balance in his own 
hands. Antony began to fear an active 
rival, the liberators a remorseless enemy, 
while the young man would commit 
himself to neither. The legions that were 
in Italy seemed likely to transfer their 
allegiance to the young Octavian. 

Decimus Brutus was in possession of 
his province. Lepidus, a most ineffective 
person, was in possession of the old 
Transalpine Province. The dictator had 
assigned Macedon and Syria to two of the 
most prominent among the conspirators, 
Marcus Brutus (S5-42) and Gaius Cassius ; 
who left Italy to take possession and 
raise troops for the coming contest, in 
the autumn. Antony claimed the three 
provinces for himself, his brother and his 
fellow consul Dolabella, whom he had 
bought. 

In the autumn, then, Antony was 
trying to vanquish Decimus Brutus, 
whom he besieged in Mutina Cicero, who 
had known nothing of the conspiracy 
but approved it as an accomplished fact, 
was left to lead the party of opposition 
to Antony ; he conceived his own influence 
to be supreme with Octavian, and he now 
attacked Antony in the famous series of 
orations known as the Philippics. Antony 
was declared a public enemy; Octavian 
joined the new consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, old officers of his uncle, and now 
the official commanders of the government 



A CRIME IN LIBERTY’S NAME 
A cardinal event in history is commemorated 
in this coin with, its portrait of Brutus and, on 
the reverse, the famous Cap of Liberty, set 
between daggers above the date the Ides of 
March, when Caesar fell, 

British Museum , 



AN IRRECONCILABLE REPUBLICAN 


Marcus Junius Brutus (85-42 b c ) took the side 
of Pompey m the Civil War. Although after 
Pharsalus Caesar showed him clemency, Brutus 
was one of the Dictator's murderers He com¬ 
mitted suicide after his defeat at Philippi. 

Museo Capitohuo, Rome , photo , Brogi 

forces. In the early months of 43 Antony 
was driven out of Cisalpine into Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul. But both the consuls were 
killed in the fighting ; Antony persuaded 
Lepidus and his legions to join him, 
and the pair came to terms secretly with 
Octavian. 

Octavian with his legions marched to 
Rome and at the age of twenty claimed 
the consulship, having none to say him 
nay. Then he summoned the assassins of 
Caesar to stand trial. They were, of course, 
condemned to death by default. While 
the governors of Spain and Farther Gaul 
were at last declaring themselves sup¬ 
porters, Antony, Octavian and Lepidus 
met at Bononia (Bologna) and con¬ 
stituted themselves (officially by decree 
of the Senate) Triumvirs for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Republic, the term which 
always stood for the Roman state. A 
part of their programme was a pro¬ 
scription, for the thoroughness of which 
Sulla had set the precedent, with no mercy 
and more malice than policy in it. The 
most distinguished of their victims— 
whom Octavian did not think it worth 
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while to protect from the venomous, if 
natural, hatred of Antony—was Cicero. 
Then the triumvirs appropriated their 
respective shares of the West, though with 
very little regard for Lepidus, and pre¬ 
pared for the decisive struggle in the East. 

No heavy engagements took place 
before the two battles on the plain near 
Philippi in Macedonia, fought with an 
interval of some three weeks in the 
late autumn of 42. In the first the 
actual success was with Brutus, but 
Cassius, under the mistaken impres¬ 
sion that the day was lost, was by 
his own order slain by a slave. In the 
second'Brutus was defeated; his men 
refused to renew the battle next day, and 
he died by the reluctant hand of a friend. 

The victors, Antony and Octavian, 
parted the empire between them, for 
Lepidus did not count. In effect Antony 
took the East and Octavian the West, 
though in fact they did find an unexpected 
rival in Sextus Pompeius, who, having 
held a command in the enemy’s fleet, 
acquired naval supremacy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. For nearly ten years there was no 



A SPLENDID VICTIM OF AMBITION 
Marcus Antonius (83-30 B.c.) was one of the 
triumvirs who at Philippi avenged Julius Caesar’s 
murder. Thereafter he shared the Roman world 
with Octavian until in 31 r.c. East and West 
joined battle, and at Actium he met defeat. 

Vatican Museum; photo, Anderson 



FUTURE MASTER OF THE WORLD 


Octavian was eighteen, studying at Apolloma, 
vv hen he learnt of the death of Julius Caesar ; anti 
the immature, studious-looking features of this 
bust show how little the Roman world can have 
recognized its future master. 

U ffisi Gallery, Florence , photo, llrorti 

open collision between Antony and the 
young Caesar, though there was much 
friction and actual war was more than 
once averted with difficulty. 

While Octavian returned to Italy, 
Antony proceeded through Greece and 
Asia Minor, mainly for the purpose of 
extorting money from the provincials. 
At Tarsus in Cilicia, about the midsummer 
of 41, he met the queen of Egypt, Cleo¬ 
patra, and from that time was utterly 
enslaved by her fascinations. 

The East, in fact, demanded vigour; 
for a Roman officer, Labienus, joined the 
Parthian king Pacorus; already m 41 
Pacorus was overrunning Sjuia and Labi¬ 
enus Asia Minor. Antony roused himself, 
hut was diverted by dissensions with 
Octavian in the West, leagued, himself 
with Sextus Pompeius against his rival, 
and would have plunged into open war 
had not the death of his wife Fulvia 
provided an opportunity for a hollow 
reconciliation at Brundusium, when he 
married Octavian’s sister Octavia. The 
deserted Sextus demonstrated his efective 
power by a naval blockade of Italy, 
now mainly dependent on imports for its 
com supplies, whereby he forced the 
triumvirs to admit him to partnership, 
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receiving as his share 
Sardinia, Sicily and 
Acliaea (39). 

Antony lingered at 
Athens with his new wife 
before returning to Cleo¬ 
patra. The Parthian war 
had been entrusted to 
a soldier whose abilities 
had raised him from the 
ranks, Ventidius Bassus. 

In this year (39) he routed 
and captured Labienus, 
and drove the Par¬ 
thian forces over the 
Euphrates, and in 38 re¬ 
peated his success against 
Pacorus, who fell in the 
battle. 

Octavian was prepar¬ 
ing for a struggle with 
Sextus ; but in 37 his re¬ 
lations with his brother- 
in-law were still amicable, 
and the triumvirate was renewed without 
other authority than that of the triumvirs 
themselves. Now, however, Antony tired 
of Octavia and returned to his Egyptian 
mistress, who never again lost her fatal 
hold on him. In 36 he flung himself 
into a new Parthian campaign to recover 
the standards lost seventeen years before 
at Carrhae; but instead of achieving a 
triumph narrowly escaped destruction 
by a hasty retreat. Antony consoled him¬ 
self, however, by a military demonstra¬ 
tion in Armenia, on the strength of which 
he celebrated a triumph on his return 
to Alexandria. Incidentally, of his own 
authority he redistributed the crowns of 



REBEL SON OF POMPEY 


Defeated at Thapsus in Africa, Sextus Pompeius 
joined his elder brother in Spam, but escaped 
from the defeat at Munda and, after Caesar's 
death, raised a fleet that dominated the Mediter¬ 
ranean until defeated by Agnppa at Naulochus. 

British Museum 


minor vassal kingdoms, 
handing over Judaea to 
Herod of Idumaea; while 
his behaviour in Egypt 
warranted the growing 
belief that he was dream¬ 
ing of making himself 
King of the World, with 
Cleopatra as his consort. 

On his return to Rome 
after Philippi, Octavian 
had been forced to satisfy 
his veterans by great con¬ 
fiscations of land where¬ 
with to reward them, ac¬ 
cording to promise. Ad¬ 
vantage of the intense 
and justifiable resent¬ 
ment thus aroused in 
Italy was taken by An¬ 
tony’s brother Lucius ; 
as consul he attempted 
to overthrow Octavian 
by armed force, but was 
compelled, mainly by the abilities of 
Agrippa (63 b.c.—a.d. 12), formerly the 
comrade and now the right-hand man of 
Octavian, to abandon the contest in 40 
and retire from Italy. This was the 
occasion of the breach between the trium¬ 
virs, ended by the pact of Brundusium 
in 39 ; which set Octavian comparatively 
free for the task of reorganizing the West. 

But Sextus, master of the seas, was an 
embarrassment, and the first attempts 
to challenge his power failed completely. 
The invaluable Agrippa came to the rescue. 
Only in 36, when he had organized and 
trained new fleets, was the naval campaign 
inaugurated. Sextus, after a defeat by 
Agrippa and a victory over Octavian, was 
crushed by the former at Naulochus, and, 
falling later into the hands of lieutenants 
of Antony, who had held aloof, was put to 
death. The third triumvir, Lepidus, then 
tried to assert himself, but submitted when 
his troops deserted to Octavian, was 
deposed from the triumvirate, and was 
relegated to a dignified obscurity as 
Pontifex Maximus. 

Friction, complaints and counter-com¬ 
plaints, popular uneasiness and suspicion 
of Antony's designs grew rapidly, and 
reached a climax in 32, when Antony 



THIRD OF THE TRIUMVIRS 
At the time of Caesar's death M Aemil- 
ius Lepidus was commanding a procon¬ 
sular army, which, more than his own 
character, obtained for him the position 
of triumvir with Octavian and Antony. 

Vatican; photo, Anderson 
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insulted Caesar by openly repudiating his 
marriage with the blameless Octavia, who 
had borne with his flagrant infidelity and 
done her best to smooth matters between 
hc-r husband and her brother Octavian's 
time had crime Rome declared war on 
Egypt—-it had not even been necessary 
to wait tor the formal repudiation. 

At last Antony roused himself, and re¬ 
paired to Greece, of which he had retained 
po-sesuon. But his design of invading 
Italy was rendered futile by Agiippa’s 
fleet. Octavian landed with troops in 
Epirus, but he knew that as a general 
he was no match for Antony, and through 
the winter both sides played a wait¬ 
ing game which was all in the favour of 
Octavian. Antony could trust neither his 
officers nor his men, who were being 
seduced from their allegiance. 

He had, however, collected a great 
fleet; and at midsummer (31) he decided 
to abandon his army and retreat with his 
ships. Having made all his preparations 
secretly, he embarked with Cleopatra 
at the end of August, and the whole fleet 
sailed away ; but it was over¬ 
taken by Agrippa and forced 
to engage otf Actium on Sep¬ 
tember 2. Antony's fleet was 
much the heavier, and the 
issue was still doubtful, when 
Cleopatra with sixty ships 
broke aw 7 ay in full flight for 
Egypt. Antony deserted the 
battle and followed the magnet. 

The rest of the fleet fought on 
desperately, till every ship was 
burnt, sunk or captured. The 
army which had been left be¬ 
hind went over en masse to 
Octavian. 

The battle of Actium was 
decisive. There was no need for 
Octavian to hasten in pursuit 
of the fugitives in their igno¬ 
minious flight. Antony, from 
the moment when he yielded 
to that mad impulse at Actium, 
was a beaten man. He shut 
himself up in Pharos, facing 
Alexandria. Cleopatra, for 
whose sake he had flung him¬ 
self away, had been the mistress 


of Julius and the mistress of Antony; 
now she was, or seemed to be, ready to 
become the mistress of the new master 
of East and West. 

But when in July (30 B.c.) Octavian 
appeared before Pelusium with his fleet, 
she too secluded herself in Alexandria. 
Pelusium promptly surrendered. Antony 
made one despairing eflort: at the head 
of a body of horse he fell upon and muted 
a body of his enemy’s troops. But the 
whole fleet at Alexandria went over; 
resistance was an obvious absurdity ; 
the false rumour had been circulated 
that Cleopatra was dead, so Antony com¬ 
mitted suicide, surviving only long enough 
to die in the arms of the repentant queen. 
From Octavian she soon learnt that she 
had nothing to hope but shame ; and his 
emissaries only found, as he had teared, 
that she had followed her lover to death, 
not without a characteristic regard for 
dramatic effect. 

Octavian stood alone, without possible 
rival, undisputed and indisputable lord of 
the civilized world. 



OCTAVIAN’S MOST TRUSTED MINISTER 


Born of undistinguished parentage, M. Vipsamus Agrippa 
was a student friend of Octavian and afterwards became his 
right-hand man, equally successful as general, admiral, foreign 
administrator and director of public works This bust conveys 
an excellent impression of lus stern, blunt character 
Uflizi Gallery . Florence ; trhoto, Ahnari 
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HUB OF THE ROMAN STATE : THE FORUM SEEN TO-DAY FROM THE AiK 


In the Forum centred Rome's civic life, commercial, legal and political. Originally a portion called 
the * comitium '—that beyond and to the left of the Arch of Severus in the foreground—was set 
aside for the various ' comitia ’ or popular assemblies ; but ,ts the population grew the whole Forum 
had to be used. It was from a platform to the right of the Arch, the ' rostra,’ that the magistrates 
addressed the multitude as it stood before them like the orderly ranks of an army 
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CHAPTER 62 


THE FABRIC OF THE ROMAN 

STATE 

How the Constitution of the Republic was built up 
through Centuries of Experiment and Adaptation 

By H. STUART-JONES 

Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth , Late Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford , Author of Classical Rome, etc. 

'■[JTow Roman society arose from the upon to express its will this gathering was 

M fusion of patricians and plebeians formally dissolved and its members were 
was explained in Chapter 55, and grouped in accordance with some definite 
some account was given of the way principle of arrangement. Of such assem- 
in which the latter class first formed a blies there were three forms: 'comitia 
state within the state and then won its curiata,’' comitia centunata’and ‘ comitia 
way to sovereign rights co-ordinate with tributa,’ distinguished by the principle of 
those of the older community, upon whose grouping by ‘ curiae,' centunes or tribes, 
institutions its own were modelled in The first of these was the original form 
important respects. Those institutions ot the Roman popular assembly, which 
and their development in the patricio- Roman conservatism retained down to 
plebeian state we must now describe. the age of Caesar and Cicero, although it 
It would be beside the point to attempt, had been stopped of all important func- 
with the materials available, a reconstruc- tions at a very early period. Of the 
tion of the Roman constitution in the groups which composed it, the curiae, 
period of the kings—not the Etruscan little can be said with certainty. The 
rulers who exercised, as we saw, a tem- antiquarians of later date believed that 
porary dominion in Rome, but the 'reges,' they were cemented by 
who bear a good Indo-Germanic name, ties of blood, real or Forms of the 
found both among the Celtic-speaking supposed; in other Popular Assembly 
peoples (Irish ‘ righ ’; ‘-rix ’ in Gaulish words, that they were 
names) and in India (Taj'). It conformed, groups of households; and Greek writers 
no doubt, to the general type which is ex- on Roman affairs equated 'genos' 
emplified in Homeric and in early Spartan (family, in the widest sense) with ' gens,’ 
society, and its three constituent elements ' phratria ’ (brotherhood) with ‘curia,’ 
were the king, the council of elders (‘sena- and ' phvle ’ (tribe) with ’ tribus.’ They 
tus’),and the assembly ('comitia’). This probably conceived of a symmetrical dis- 
last word, by its plural form, indicates tribution of the Roman people into three 
that votes were cast by the individual as tribes, thirty curiae and (perhaps) three 
a member of a group, and that the decision hundred gentes, a scheme which corres- 
was taken by a majority of the groups, not ponds closely enough with that which 
of the individuals. some historians of Athens posited as the 

The Romans held firmly by the prin- original framework of the Attic commu- 
ciple that no valid resolution could be nity. The three tribes would be the 
taken except by an assembly duly mar- Ramnes, Tities and Luceres, whose names 
shalled by its lawful convener: there might survived as those of the senior cavalry 
be a ‘gathering’ ('conveiltio,’ 'contio’) regiments or ' centuries,’ once exclusively 
summoned in order to hear proclamations, patrician; although the theory to the effect 
or even the discussion of public policies by that the early levy was made up of 1,000 
those whom the chairman permitted to men ('milites' from ‘mille,’ a thousand) 
speak. But before the people was called taken from each of these tribes is only 
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an antiquarian's guess; and those who 
held this view naturally, but probably 
wrongly, connected the word ‘ tribus' 
with ' tres ’ (three.). 

But there is no sign that any unit 
except the curia had a political function, 
and we find ' curia ’ used to designate a 
division of the people in other Latin com¬ 
munities, and in the ‘ Latin ’ colonies 
which Rome founded on the old model. 
All we can then say is that the curia 
represents the oldest form of grouping 
common to the Romans and their Latin 
kinsfolk. What we know of the functions 
assigned to the primitive 
Functions of the assembly rests upon the 
Comitia Curiata inierences which may be 
drawn from the formalities 
which it observed in historical times, 
when the thirty curiae were represented 
by thirty hctors. One of these is of 
special importance. The Roman magis¬ 
trate was elected, as we shall find, by the 
quasi-military assembly of the centuries, 
but this did not suffice to invest him 
with the ' imperium,’ the authority de¬ 
rived from the people in virtue of which 
he exercised command in war, adminis¬ 
tered justice in peace and transmitted 
his office to his successor. For this pur¬ 
pose the assembly of the curiae was 
summoned, and a ' law concerning the 
imperium ’ was solemnly passed. 

There were cases in later times in which 
this formality was omitted or its per¬ 
formance obstructed, and difficult con¬ 
stitutional questions then arose. The 
law-courts were paralysed in the year 
57 B.c. because the democratic tribune 
Clodius vetoed the passing of the neces¬ 
sary law ; and in 49 b.c. the adherents of 
Caesar denied the right of the magistrates 
who had fled from Italy on his approach 
and established themselves at Thessa- 
lonica to hold elections for the magis¬ 
tracies of the ensuing year, because in 
their haste they had omitted to receive 
the imperium in the prescribed form. 

The assembly of the curiae also met 
under the presidency of the Pontifex 
Maximus to represent the community in 
its religious capacity, whether for the con¬ 
secration of those appointed to the greater 
priesthoods ('rex’ and 'flamines') or for the 
purpose of giving assent to those acts 


which, like the adoption of one pater¬ 
familias by another (see Chap. 78), or the 
making of a will in the ancient form, might 
affect the maintenance of family rites. 

If we are to believe Roman traditions, 
this assembly was shorn of its powers as 
early as the regal period. The name of 
Servius Tullius is associated with the in¬ 
stitution of the ‘ census,’ or mustering of 
the host, followed by a ceremony of purifi¬ 
cation (' lustrum ’), which was, perhaps, 
first performed at irregular intervals, but 
during the later Republican period (until 
civil war and the reforms of Sulla inter¬ 
vened) took place every five years. At 
the census each citizen made a declaration 
of his age and of the property (at first only 
the lands) which he possessed, and in accord¬ 
ance therewith he was placed in a ' cen- 
turia ’; the ‘ centuriae ’ were then grouped 
in classes graduated according to property, 
and voted as units in a new assembly, 
which henceforth became the chief organ 
for the expression of the people’s will. 

One of our ancient authorities repre¬ 
sents the supposed reform of Servius 
Tullius as designed to transfer voting 
power from the poor (who formed the 
majority in the curiae) to the wealthy, 
but this is a projection of 
later politics into early his- Institution of 
tory. It remains true that the Centuries 
the centuriate assembly was 
so organized as to give a preponderance 
to the richer classes, since the number 
of voting units in the first class was far 
larger than that in the others, and the 
' cavalry '— mounted infantry would be 
a more correct description—who were 
drawn from the wealthier strata cast their 
votes in centuriae of their own, with the 
result that when they voted with the 
centuries of the first class (as they 
naturally would when social questions 
were at issue), it needed but a few extra 
units to constitute an absolute majority, 
and as soon as this was secured the 
voting ceased. It must not be thought, 
however, that the sole object of the new 
institution was to secure the predominance 
of the ‘ possessing ’ class. 

The assembly was an army, definitely 
recognized as such. It might not meet 
within the city—that is, within the ideal 
city bounded by the line of the ' pomerium ’ 
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—because, as one authority tells us, ' the 
command of an army must be exercised 
outside the city.’ It is called by the anti¬ 
quarian, Varro, ‘ exercitus urbanus ’—the 
city's army. It was summoned by the 
blast of the trumpet, and red flags were 
hoisted on the Capitol and on the Janicu- 
lum when it met, and struck if a sudden 
attack was threatened by a foreign foe. 
The ' elders ' were kept apart from the 
' juniors,' who formed the active army as 
distinct from the reserve. And the pro¬ 
perty qualifications were primarily in¬ 
tended to secure that each individual 
should be able to provide his own equip¬ 
ment in an array of battle comparable 
with the ‘ hoplite phalanx ’ of the Greek 
communities. No doubt in the most 
primitive form of the assembly it was the 
provision of the heavier or the lighter 
equipment which determined the voting 
power of the citizen. In historical times 
the classes, five in number, were distin¬ 
guished by money qualifications, and 
these are stated by our authorities in 
terms which imply the reduced standard 
of coinage of the Punic War; but though 
the figures might easily be adjusted in 
view of monetary changes, it is certain 
that Rome had no coined money before 
the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
On the other hand, the tactical disposition 
implied in our accounts is that of the solid 
phalanx, which was abandoned by the 
Romans in the Samnite wars, and whatever 
we think of the legend of Servius Tullius, 
we are at any rate bound to admit that 
the nation in arms was organized for 
political purposes not later (and doubtless 
earlier) than the fourth century. 

It may well be, however, that the 
graduation of property classes belongs to 
that period, for there are 
Graduation of traces of an earlier term- 
Property Classes inology in which there 
was but one ‘class' (i.e. 
‘summoning to arms') other than that of 
the cavalry: namely, the fully-armed 
hoplite. It must be added that the 
century was not a tactical unit, and 
this was true even of the mounted force, 
which was divided into squadrons of 
thirty men. It no doubt served as a 
muster-roll, but it was primarily a voting 
group, and thus even the ‘ proletarii ' 


who were unable to take their place in 
the ranks of the citizen army had their 
' century,’ though it was rarely, if ever, 
called upon to cast its vote. The technical 
branches of the army, it should be added, 
such as the armourers, trumpeters and so 
forth, voted in centuries ot their own. 
There is, of course, not the slightest hint 
that at any period the distinction of 
‘ patres' and ‘ plebs ’ was recognized m 
the assemble ; and to whatever date its 
inception belongs, it did represent, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, that nation in arms 
which was the Roman people. 

Of the primitive council of elders we 
know nothing in detail. It was a funda¬ 
mental principle with the Romans that 
before taking action those who exercised 
authority in state or 
household should ‘ take The Senate or 
counsel ’ with a body of Council of Elders 
advisers. The pater¬ 
familias, sitting as a judge in his own 
house, is required ' by ancient custom,’ 
as Tacitus informs us when telling the 
story of Pomponia Graecina, to summon 
a family council. The general in the 
field had his staff, and an inscription 
is preserved which shows that in go b.c. 
the father of Pompey the Great, com¬ 
manding in the war between Rome and her 
revolting allies, conferred citizenship upon 
a troop of Spanish horsemen who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the field in 
virtue of the powers given him by a Lex 
Julia, but that in so doing he acted ‘ on 
the advice of his staff,' whose names are 
set out at length. 

The Senate is the supreme example of 
such an advisory body, and the Roman 
theory was that the head of the state 
formed it by free choice of ‘ the best men.’ 
Thus legend said that Romulus had 
‘ chosen ’ the first patres to form his 
Senate, and throughout Roman history 
the revision of the roll of Senators was 
called a ‘ choosing ’ ('lectio ’). How this 
choice became limited by constitutional 
usage we shall presently see ; negatively, 
the power of rejecting an officially quali¬ 
fied candidate on the ground of personal 
unfitness remained unchallenged in its 
exercise by the magistrates to whom 
the duty of drawing up the list was as¬ 
signed. The Senate’s power rested on no 
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WHERE THE ROMAN SENATE DELIBERATED 


Rome's ' council of elders,' the Senate, met in the Curia on 
the north-west of the Forum In a sense it is well preserved, 
though it has several times been rebuilt; owing to its dedica¬ 
tion as a church to Sant' Adriano m the seventh century, the 
original form was retained on each occasion 
From Lanciam, ' The Roman Fotum' 


legislative enactment but was the most 
conspicuous example of respect for ‘ the 
custom of the ancestors ’ which Rome 
could show. Its resolutions possessed the 
highest degree of ‘ auctoritas ’ (authority), 
and that name was given to the act by 
which it gave its sanction to the laws 
passed by the people as well as to the 
election of magistrates and (according to 
tradition) to that of the king himself. 

The legends which cluster about the 
transition from kingship to republican 
government do not call for discussion. 
The more radical critics of Roman tradi¬ 
tion have conjectured that royalty was not 
abolished at one stroke, but limited by 
the establishment of co-ordinate powers 
and the restriction of its functions to those 
connected with religious observance, some¬ 
what after the manner of early Athens. 
The title ' rex ' was certainly retained as 
that of a priesthood (see page 1596); 
but this proves nothing, and we may 
assume that the powers inherent in the 
kingly office were in fact, as the Romans 
believed, transferred to a dual magistracy. 

The familiar title of the chief magis¬ 
trates of Rome was not, if the constitu¬ 
tional lawyers spoke truly, the earliest 
in use. ' Praetor,’ the ‘ leader ' in war, 
was, we are told, the earliest title employed, 


and it has parallels in the 
Latin cities, in Praeneste, for 
example, although the name 
' dictator,’ to which the 
Romans gave a specialised 
significance, is more common 
among them. The most re¬ 
markable feature of the chief 
magistracy at Rome is, of 
course, its duality, and, so far 
as we can judge, the Romans 
here led the way, for a dual 
magistracy cannot be shown 
to be primitive either among 
the Latin kinsfolk of the 
Romans or among the Italic 
stocks. Amongst the Oscans 
we sometimes find more than 
one official with the title of 
' meddix,’ but it appears that 
one of these enjoyed a higher 
rank than the others. With 
the dual magistracy of the 
consuls went the introduction 
of the principle of ' collegialitv,’ which 
played so important a part in the Roman 
political system. The Romans did not 
attain to the idea of official boards, making 
their decisions by the vote of a majority, 
which seems so natural to us. When the 
Roman was entrusted with office, he might 
be given authority to issue commands or 
prohibitions to those inferior to himself in 
the hierarchy, but officials of equal rank 
possessed equal powers, and each could 
paralyse the action of his ‘ colleague.’ 

Whether of design or not, this principle 
(the successful working of which depended 
on the spirit of accommodation and com¬ 
promise which was in¬ 
grained in the Roman char- The principle 
acter) served to limit the of Collegiality 
tremendous power placed 
in the hands of the magistrate under 
the name of ‘ imperium.’ Not only did 
this cover the whole field of public 
activity, since the magistrate was in 
theory the supreme commander of armies 
m the field, the arbiter of law at home, 
the representative of the state in its rela¬ 
tion with the gods and the controller of 
civic administration, but it was reinforced 
by the right of ' coercitio ’—that of en¬ 
forcing submission to his decrees by the 
threat of pains and penalties. 
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The limitation of the tenure of office 
to a single year, and the check imposed 
upon each magistrate by the existence 
of a colleague with equal authority, were 
not deemed sufficient to protect the 
citizen from the abuse of magisterial 
power. We saw how the right of appeal 
I' provocatio ’) to the judgement of the 
assembled people, traditionally ascribed 
to a law of the first year of the Republic, 
was secured by the plebs through its re¬ 
cognition in the decemviral code (see pages 
1648-51) ] but though a law was passed 
on the fall of the decemvirs threatening 
dire penalties against anyone who should 
again set up ' a magistracy without 
appeal,' it is by no means clear that there 
was a really effective sanction which 
could be applied to the magistrate who 
refused to respect the citizen’s right. 
We are told that the first law guaran¬ 
teeing the appeal was passed in 300 b.c., 
and that even then the sanction merely 
consisted in the enactment that if a mag¬ 
istrate should override the demand for 
trial before the people, it should be deemed 
' an infamous deed,’ and that three laws 
passed by three members of the family 
of the Porcii (one of them, no doubt, 
Cato the elder) in the second century b.c. 
furnished the first adequate security. 

On the other hand, the perilous position 
in which Rome stood in the early years 
of the Republic led to the suspension of 
the collegiate magistracy and the in¬ 
stitution, in moments of crisis, of a single 
dictator (the original title, we are told, 
was ‘ master of the people ’) who had under 
his command a ' master of horsemen,’ and 
for six months enjoyed the unlimited im- 
perium. The procedure by which he was 
appointed was remarkable. The people 
decreed that a dictator was to be set up, 
but had no voice in his election : he was 
‘ nominated ’ by one of the consuls. 

The history of this office illustrates the 
Roman habit of turning old institutions 
to new ends. It is probable 
Dictatorship that the earliest dictators 
and its uses were appointed to exercise 
military command when 
Rome was threatened with grave external 
danger; then we find them set up when 
civil strife threatened to disrupt the fabric 
of the state; the great example of this was 


the appointment of Hortensius >n 287 b.c. 
to bring to a close the long struggle 
for full recognition of the validity of the 
resolutions of the plebs (see Chap. 55). In 
the following century there were scarcely 
any examples of the ' emergency ' dic¬ 
tatorship with general powers, but 
dictatorships with special and limited 
function (almost a contradiction in terms) 
were established—as for filling up the 
gaps in the depleted ranks of the Senate 
after the disaster of Cannae, for holding 
elections when the consuls were m the 
field, even for celebrating the ' Latin 
games' in the absence of the higher 
magistrates. But at the end of the Hanni- 
balic war this practice was dropped, and 
it might have been thought that the 
institution had outlived its purpose. 
More than a century later it was revived 
in an entirely new form by Sulla, who 
enjoyed special powers of ‘ revising the 
constitution ’ -which apparently were not 
restricted in time and went beyond the 
limits of the early dictatorship ; and this 
formed a precedent for Caesar, who went 
a step farther, and received the dictator¬ 
ship first for ten years and then for life. 

To the early days of the Republic is 
ascribed the increase in the number of 
' tribes,' in the sense of 
territorial divisions of the Powers of the 
lands of Rome; and at Comitia Tributa 
some date which we can¬ 
not fix a third assembly of the ‘populus.’ 
based on the tribe in which the citizen 
and his property were registered, came 
into existence—the first mention of it m 
our historical texts belongs to the year 
357 B.c., when it imposed a tax on the 
manumission of slaves. The ' comitia 
tributa,’ as they were called, acquired a 
variety of powers, including a right to 
hear appeals against fines. 

A civilized state demands an adminis¬ 
trative system worked by officials with 
specialised functions ; but Rome was slow 
to take the first steps in this direction. 
In historical times the moneys of the 
state, lodged in its treasury in the vaults 
of the temple of Saturn, were kept in the 
custody of ' quaestores ’ ; but their name 
(' trackers ’) shows that this was not their 
primary function, and there is a tradition 
(or rather a number of inconsistent tradi- 
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tions) to the eftect that from the regal 
period onwards ' quaestores parricidii' 
(' trackers of murder') were appointed ; 
whether they were identical with the 
treasurers, or whether the treasurers were 
of later creation, and, if so, at what date 
the office was set up, was evidently quite 
uncertain. An interesting document, pre¬ 
served to us in Varro’s work On the Latin 
Language, which professes to give an 
account of a capital trial before the people, 
shows that such trials were conducted, 
not by the supreme magistrate possessing 
the imperium, but by his quaestor, who 
' borrowed auspices ’ from him and sum¬ 
moned the assembly to judgement. The 
reason for this procedure was that it was 
not consonant with the dignity of the 
chief magistrate to pronounce a judge¬ 
ment which the people might reverse. 

In cases where the safety of the state 
was at stake, special Commissioners of 
Treason (' duoviri perduellionis ') were ap¬ 
pointed. The procedure in such trials is 


described for us by Livy in the archetypal 
case of Horatius, though, as the crime for 
which he was tried was the murder of his 
sister, the case would seem to be one of 
' parncidium ’ rather than ' perduellio.’ 
An attempt to revise this procedure (-which 
had long become obsolete) was made in 
63 b.c., when an aged man, Rabirius, was 
accused of unlawfully slaying the dema¬ 
gogue Saturninus in the seditious outbreak 
of 100 B.c. This was simply a political 
demonstration by Caesar and the demo¬ 
crats, and brought Cicero into the field in 
defence of the prisoner. 

In the institutions just described we 
find the rudiments of a system of criminal 
jurisdiction. In the course 
Of the fifth century an The Censors and 
important step was taken their duties 
with the object of trans¬ 
ferring certain important administrative 
functions from the consuls to officials not 
invested with imperium, thus leaving the 
supreme magistrates free for waging the 
almost continuous warfare in 
which the young Republic was 
engaged. These were the cen¬ 
sors, who were first appointed, 
according to Livy, in 443 b.c. 
As the name show's, their 
primary duty was the holding 
of the census, which, as we 
saw, was m origin simply the 
' numbering of the host' and 
the organization of the nation 
in arms for political purposes. 
The censors had no imperium, 
and as the functions which 
they performed needed a con¬ 
siderable time for their proper 
performance they were allowed 
eighteen months for the com¬ 
pletion of their work. They 
were two in number, and the 
principle of collegiality applied 
to them, so that in case of 
their disagreement (which in 
the later Republic was not 
infrequent) they were unable 
to discharge part or all of their 
manifold duties. 

The census proper was a 
process of registration. In 
order to determine the liability 
of the individual citizen in 



WHERE QUAESTORS GUARDED THE PUBLIC MONEYS 
The public treasury of Rome was the ancient temple of Saturn 
in the Forum, said to have been first built in 497, but certainly 
given its present style by Munatius Plancus 111 42 b.c. The 
patchwork appearance of the surviving columns is due to bad 
restoration after the fire of Carinus, a d. 283. 
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respect of taxation and military service, 
the censors placed him in a tribe, which 
in the first instance (for membership was 
hereditary) would naturally be that in 
which his land lay, and in this he paid his 
' tributum,’ or war-levy; and also in a 
‘ century,’ which (as we saw) was at once 
a muster-roll and a voting unit. This 
function came to acquire political import¬ 
ance, since the censors, by their adminis¬ 
trative action, could determine the status 
of those who acquired Roman citizenship 
either by manumission or by grant from 
the people ; the treatment of freedmen 
varied at different periods according to 
the views of the censors, who, if they 
wished to restrict their voting power, 
could register them in the four ‘ city ’ 
tribes, in which they would be swamped 
by numbers. Again, the censors could 
inflict penalties for mis- 
Political powers conduct by means of their 
of the Censors power of registration ; 

they could ' remove ’ a 
voter from his tribe—transfer him to one 
of the city wards—and ' make him a 
tax-payer,’ that is, erase his name from 
the roll of his century, thus depriving 
him of the franchise. The most remark¬ 
able example of the exercise of this power 
was given when M. Livius Salinator, one 
of the censors of 204 b.c., disfranchised 
the whole of the voters except those 
belonging to the tribe Maecia, which had 
been the only one to vote for his acquittal 
when he had been condemned to a fine for 
unjust distribution of booty and had con¬ 
sistently voted against his election as 
consul and censor. 

It was naturally part of the censors’ 
duty to draw up the list of ' equites' and 
to review the corps ; and this may have 
suggested the important innovation, 
ascribed to a tribune Ovinius, by which 
the revision of the senatorial roll was 
entrusted to the censors—the date is 
uncertain, but must have been earlier than 
312 b.c. This placed in their hands a 
disciplinary power in the exercise of which 
they were not held to account by any 
higher authority and were not called upon 
to use judicial procedure. Such a power, 
however, could not be exercised arbitrarily, 
and the result was in time to set up a code 
of civil honour, the breach of which was 


punished by exclusion from the Senate ; 
and the effects were far-reaching, since the 
customary rules laid down by the cen-or- 
were copied by the magistrates presiding 
in the civil courts, and those who broke 
them incurred ' infamia,' which earned 
with it certain civic disabilities. The 
disciplinary powers of the censors were 
reinforced by the ' care of morals ’ which 
was incumbent upon them as the 
' purifiers ’ of the host, whose office termi¬ 
nated with the ceremony of the 1 lustrum.’ 
It was their duty to see that unclean and 
disorderly elements were expelled, and 
hence they came to issue such.edicts as 
that promulgated in 92 b,c., suppressing 
the schools of ‘ Latin rhetoricians. 

The censors were also entrusted with 
the management of the properties of the 
state—lands, mining rights, fisheries and 
so forth—and were empowered to enter 
into contracts on its behalf, usually for 
the term of five years, at the end ot which 
their successors could rescind or vary 
them ; and it was their duty to contract 
for the performance of public works. 
This must go back to an early date, since 
their first act, we are told, was to invite 
tenders for a fresh coat of vermilion paint 
for the Capitoline statue ot Jupiter and 
for the feeding of his sacred geese. 

During the acute phase of the struggle 
of the orders no progress was made with 
the elaboration of the machinery of 
government; but in 366 b.c., 
when the great issue of the Creation of 
admission of plebeians to the new offices 
consulship was finally decided, 
a creation of new offices took place which 
Livy treats as a compromise. A third 
praetor (who never received the title of 
consul) was set up ‘ to administer law as 
between citizens,' and two new aediles 
were added to the ' wardens of the plebs. ’ 
It was part of the compromise that these 
offices should be confined to patricians ; 
but it was not long before the praetor- 
ship was thrown open to the plebs, and 
the ‘ curule ’ aediles, as they were called, 
were taken from the ranks of patricians 
and plebeians in alternate years. The duties 
of these officers were connected with the 
care of public buildings, the maintenance 
of order and cleanliness in streets and 
public places, the supervision of the 
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market and the celebration of public 
games ; and they were given the right 
to levy fines, against which, if they ex¬ 
ceeded a certain sum, an appeal lay from 
the curule aedile to the ‘ comitia tributa ’ 

With the constitutional settlement of 
2S7 b.c. (the passing of the Lex Hortensia, 
see page 1653), the fabric of the Roman 
state was practically completed ; fresh 
magistracies were sparingly created, and 
there was but little constitutional change 
by legislative enactment. In 242 b.c. a 
fourth praetor was appointed to ' ad¬ 
minister law as between foreigners,’ who 
were flocking to Rome as her commercial 
importance increased ; the following year 
saw the last additions to the number of 
tribes, which was made 
Completed fabric up to thirty-five ; and at 
of Roman State some date which was 
not earlier than this, 
nor later than the outbreak of the 
Hannibalic war, an alteration in the 
method of voting in the assembly of 
centuries was made. All that we can 
say of this last is that tribes as well as 
centuries were in some way recognized 
in the comitia centuriata, probably by the 
assignment to each tribe of five centuries 
of ' seniors 1 and five of ' juniors ’ drawn 
from each of the property classes, and 
thus the preponderance of wealth pre¬ 
viously secured to the first class was neu¬ 
tralised ; the eighteen centuries of knights, 
however, retained their separate existence. 

The changes which took place in the 
Roman political system were not so much 
in the form of institutions as in their 
spirit and working. The Romans were 
always ready to adapt their organs of 
government to new needs, and the prob¬ 
lems which now pressed for solution, chiefly 
arising from the external factors of rapid 
territorial growth and the protracted 
struggle with the power of Carthage, gave 
them every opportunity of applying their 
principles. First and foremost, it became 
necessary for Rome to pursue a fixed and 
continuous policy, such as no succession 
of annual magistrates could conceive or 
carry out; and the direction of this 
policy naturally fell into the hands of 
the Senate, which, being itself a body of 
ex-magistrates, was the incarnation of all 


We do not know when the prescriptive 
right of ex-officials to be placed on the 
roll became established by custom, but 
Livy, writing of the year 215 b.c., speaks 
of ' Senators and those who had held 
offices entitling them to be placed on the 
roll.’ In the following year, owing to the 
depletion of the senatorial ranks by losses 
in war (especially at Cannae), a dictator, 
appointed to revise the roll, placed thereon 
all existing Senators, all curule magis¬ 
trates ' not yet enrolled ’ (implying their 
right to seats), all the lesser magistrates 
(the aediles of the plebs, tribunes and 
quaestors) and those who had obtained 
decorations or spoils in the field. In sum¬ 
moning the Senate, the convener addressed 
his edict to ' Senators and those who have 
the right to give their advice in the 
Senate,’ and this latter class must clearly 
mean those office-holders who were await¬ 
ing the next census to take their place on 
the roll. The Senate, then, represented 
Roman officialdom ; and the official class 
grew into an official caste. The equality 
of rights secured in 287 b.c. was no 
guarantee of equal opportunities; and 
office-holding tended to concentrate itself 
in the hands of a limited number of 
families, upon whom the prizes of public 
life were constantly bestowed. 

This new aristocracy was known as 
' nobilitas.’ There has been dispute as to 
the precise significance of this term, and 
it has been maintained that only the 
descendants of one who had held the 
consulship were entitled to 
style themselves ' nobiles ’ ; The new 
but this can only be main- Aristocracy 
tained if we include amongst 
such nobiles plebeians who bore the same 
gentile name as patrician consuls of the 
early Republic, and it seems best to 
believe that the tenure of one of the 
' curule ’ offices (aedileship, praetorship or 
consulship) sufficed to make a man and his 
descendants ' noble ’ in the technical sense. 
It certainly conferred what was apparently 
the outward mark of nobilitas, namely the 
‘ jus imaginum,’ or the right to have the 
waxen masks of ancestors who had held 
public office carried in funeral processions. 
The old opposition between patrician and 
plebeian gave way to that between the 
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into the mouth of a demagogue of the 
Hannibalic war the words ' there will be 
no end to the war until we have a really 
plebeian consul, that is to say, a new man ; 
for the plebeian nobles have been initiated 
into the old mysteries and despise the 
plebs since the day when they ceased to 
be despised by the patricians.’ 

The methods of the new oligarchy are 
worthy of examination. Not only was 
entrance to the charmed circle carefully 
guarded, but, so far as possible, the career 
of the individual was made to conform 
to type, and the acquisition of excep¬ 
tional power or influence prevented. Livy 
mentions as a democratic measure the 
proposal of a tribune made in 342 B.c. that 
no magistracy might be held a second time 
until ten years had elapsed ; but if this 
rule was really laid down so early, it was 
not observed in practice, though this 
might be partly accounted for by the 
exigencies of the Samnite wars. The 
censorship, however, was only once held 
for a second time, after an interval of 
almost thirty years (294-265 B.c.), and 
the holder then passed a law forbidding 
re-election entirely. The rule of the ten- 
year interval had to be suspended during 
the Hannibalic war, when a law was 
passed (217 b.c.) that ' so long as the 
war in Italy continued, the people should 
have the right to re-elect consuls as 
many and as often as it pleased ’; but it 
■was revived after the danger had passed, 
and was observed until M. Claudius 
Marcellus was elected to a third consulship 
three years after his second. 

The order of the several magistracies, 
and the rules as to the age of candidates, 
which for a long time were a matter of 
custom, also became 
Steps In the fixed during the period 
1 Cursus Honorum ’ of oligarchical govern¬ 
ment. The career of a 
Roman statesman began with the quaes- 
torship, which was a stepping-stone to 
the higher offices; but it would have been 
impossible to require the holding of both 
aedileship and praetorship as a necessary 
qualification for the consulship, if the 
supply of candidates was to be maintained. 
There was, however, a generally observed 
rule that a full year's interval should elapse 

between thp holding of nnp office and the 


next, the object of which was to secuie 
that opportunity should be given tor 
calling to account one who had been 
guilty of maladministration. 

In 1S0 n.c. a Lex Annalis was passed by 
one Tillius, the object of which was to 
determine age-limits for the various magis¬ 
tracies ; and the minimum ages were so 
fixed that a two-year interval elapsed 
between each step in the office-holder’s 
career. It would seem that the quaestor 
ship might be held at 27, the aedileship 01 
praetorship at 33, the consulship at 36 , 
but these conditions must have been 
altered at some later date, since Cicero 
speaks of 33, the age at which Alexander 
the Great died, as 1 ten years lower than 
that which our laws allow for a consul’; 
and later practice confirms him. 

The measures taken with regard to the 
government of the overseas dependencies 
of Rome are of still greater importance. 
The defeat of Carthage in 
the First Punic War brought How provinces 
the islands of Sicily, Sar- were governed 
dinia and Corsica under 
Roman rule. It was clearly impossible to 
provide for their administration without 
increasing the number of those qualified to 
exercise imperium, and the supreme college 
of praetors was accordingly increased by 
two, one for Sicily and the other for the 
remaining islands. In the Second Punic 
War Rome was forced to include Spain in 
her dominions, and the peninsula was 
divided into two districts, to administer 
which two further praetors were created. 
These commands were termed' provmciae,’ 
a name which had the general sense of 
' department,’ and was so applied to the 
spheres of activity assigned to the city 
magistrates. Now it is a remarkable fact 
that for the half-century which followed 
there were no further annexations, although 
Rome waged two successful wars, one 
against the Macedonian kingdom and one 
agamst the Seleucid Empire of Antfochus 
the Great: nor was any attempt made 
to establish a land connexion between 
Spain and Italy. It would seem that the 
senatorial oligarchy was actuated in this 
anti-imperialistic policy by two motives— 
jealousy of the power of military governors 
over whom it was difficult to exercise 
anv effective control, and dislike of tire 
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expansion of the nobilitas which would 
result if the number of high offices 
continued to increase. 

Means, however, were found for evading 
the consequences of such a step by one 
of the fictions so dear to the Roman mind. 
There were precedents for prolonging the 
command of a general in the field when the 
military situation required it. As early as 
327 B.c. the people voted that Q. Publilius 
Philo should continue m office ' pro con- 
sule ’ (i.e. with the acting rank of consul) 
until the war in which he was engaged 
was brought to a close. Since this was 
a privilege expressly granted by a vote 
of the assembly, it was 
How Proconsuls termed ‘prorogatio imperii’ 
were created (' rogatio ’ implies the 
question and answer which 
go to the making of a law) ; and the 
people never relinquished the right to 
confer such extended commands. Yet 
we find that, according to Livy, as early 
as 307 b.c. the Senate thus ‘ prolonged 
the command ’ of Fabius Maximus Rul- 
lianus for a second year: and though it 
may well be that the historian has 
omitted to mention the proposal of a 
law to the people in this instance, there 
is no doubt that the Senate gradually 
acquired the customary right of deciding 
whether a governor should be recalled or 
continued in command. 

Now the result of this was that by the 
use of prorogatio it was possible to avoid 
an increase in the number of magistrates. 
In the course of the second century this 
became an established practice ; and, in 
fact, after 146 b.c., when the process of 
annexation recommenced with the sub¬ 
jugation of Carthage and the formation of 
a province of Africa, the pro-magistracy 
ceased to be regarded as in any sense an 
emergency measure and became a recog¬ 
nized feature of the constitution, though 
it was not until the reforms of Sulla that 
the magistrates of the year were—save 
with rare exceptions—restricted to the 
performance of duties within the city. 

The system thus set up by the Senatorial 
oligarchy in order to reconcile the needs of 
a growing empire with the preservation 
of its own ascendancy had obvious disad- 
»antages. The notion of a hierarchy of 
-ained public servants was foreign to the 


Roman mind : it was assumed that the 
Senator urns naturally endowed with the 
gifts of a military commander and civil 
administrator in one. In fact, his ex¬ 
perience of government was gained by a 
year’s service as quaestor in charge of the 
finances of a province at the outset of his 
career, and with this equipment he was 
called upon, whether as praetor or consul, 
to undertake for brief periods the admin¬ 
istration of territories and the government 
of nations with whose special problems he 
was not in the least conversant. And 
during his terms of office it was only too 
probable that his chief objects would be 
the amassing of wealth by force or fraud, 
and the gaining of sufficient military suc¬ 
cess to justify him in claiming the coveted 
honour of a triumph. Moreover he had 
no trained staff of assistants, such as is at 
the disposal of modem governors of colo¬ 
nial dependencies. Instead of a financial 
adviser, he had (as explained above) a 
young aspirant to public honours serving 
the office of quaestor, who was in charge 
of the military chest; and he had staff- 
officers (' legati ’) who were, it is true, 
assigned to him by the Senate, but since 
according to custom that body con¬ 
sulted his wishes in the matter, his staff 
consisted of a group of his personal friends, 
relations or proteges, who expected to 
share in the spoils of the province. 

The Senate played a somewhat more 
important part when a newly conquered 
territory was organized 
for the first time as a pro- The Senate and 
vince. It then appointed conquered lands 
Special Commissioners, 
usually ten in number, whose names may 
have been formally submitted to the 
people for confirmation (though the 
historians do not consider this procedure 
worthy of mention) ; and it was in 
accordance with their advice that the 
commander was empowered to frame a 
provincial settlement and issue a law or 
charter which bore his name and regu¬ 
lated the methods of taxation, the arrange¬ 
ments for the trial of suits, and other 
matters concerning the relation of Rome 
to the communities included in the new 
province. When this was once done, 
the Senate practically ceased to exercise 
control over the governors, who issued 
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ordinances (' edicta ’) supplementing the 
provincial charter, and were not obliged 
in such matters to conform to the practice 
of their predecessors, though no doubt they 
usually did so. The Senate did, however, 
vote the annual contingent of troops to be 
placed at the disposal of a governor, and 
also the supplies in cash and kind which 
it regarded as sufficient for his needs, and 
Polybius notes that it owed much of its 
influence to this control of the purse. 

Thus the administration of the outlying 
dependencies was left very largely to the 
discretion and good feeling of the individ¬ 
uals who were placed in charge of them ; 
there was no ' custom of the ancestors ’ to 
restrain them, and none of the traditions 
which grow in the bosom of a public ser¬ 
vice such as the British Empire possesses. 
The Senate was more successful in main¬ 
taining its ascendancy over the city 
magistrates, who after their annual tenure 
of office were merged in the mass of private 
members, and succeeded in turning to 
account in its own interest constitutional 
forms whose original significance was for¬ 
gotten. The most remarkable example of 
this is to be seen in the altered position of 
the tribunate and its veto. Created as a 
revolutionary institution for the protection 
of the individual against arbitrary rule, 
the tribunate of the 

How the Senate middle Republic became 
vised the Tribunes a pliant tool in the 

hands of the Senate; 

for if one of the higher magistrates 

ventured on a course of action which 
did not commend itself to the ruling 
oligarchy, the Senate could be sure of 
finding amongst the ten tribunes of the 
year one or more who would consent to 
exercise the power of ' intercession and 
defeat the policy proposed. Like all 
Roman forms of procedure, this became 
subject to certain customary limitations ; 
for example, when a tribune proposed to 
confer the Roman franchise upon certain 
Italian communities without obtaining the 
approval of the Senate in advance, four 
of his colleagues vetoed the measure, but 
withdrew when it was pointed out to 
them that such questions were reserved 
for the unfettered discretion of the people. 

The Senate was above all things the 
director of Rome’s foreign policy and the 


representative of the people in inter¬ 
national relations. We have seen how its 
commissioners acted as an advisory body 
to those entrusted with the organization 
of newly annexed provinces. It also re¬ 
ceived in audience the envoys of foreign 
powers, who were as a matter of course 
brought into the council chamber by the 
consuls in order that they might ‘ make a 
statement ’ of their case (‘ verba facere ’), 
and this was regularly followed by a reso¬ 
lution tendering advice to the magistrate 
as to his conduct of the negotiation. It was 
natural therefore that the Senate should 
be coupled with the people as embodying 
the sovereign power of the Roman state ; 
but the famous phrase Senatus Populusque 
Romanus was late in taking final shape; in 
a document of the early second century B.c. 
(see page 180S) the people is mentioned 
first. In the formulae of diplomatic inter¬ 
course, notably in the letters dispatched to 
foreign powers, the magistrates and Senate 
are named, and dispatches from Roman 
commanders are similarly addressed. 

It was only natural that a body upon 
whose shoulders the responsibility for 
Rome's policy practically 
rested should tend to Extended powers 
assume privileges of which ot the Senate 

the sanction was custom, 
not positive law. Thus the Senate took 
to itself the power of dispensing indi¬ 
viduals from the requirements of laws 
and (what was more important) that 
of quashing laws unconstitutionally 
passed; and as it came to be regarded as 
responsible for the maintenance of public 
order in Italy (so Polybius expressly tells 
us) it gradually encroached on the sphere 
of criminal jurisdiction. We possess the 
original text of the decree dealing with 
what was known as the ' Bacchanalian 
Conspiracy ’ of 186 b.c., which forbade 
any one, be he Roman, Latin or ally, to 
join one of the religious guilds which it 
was desired to suppress except with leave 
of the city praetor, granted in accordance 
with a decree passed by not less than one 
hundred Senators, and established the 
capital penalty for disobedience to the 
order. From time to time it gave special 
commissions to the magistrates to try 
specified offences or persons ; and in the 
end it took upon itself to suspend the 
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constitutional guarantees of life and liberty 
and declare a state of war in Rome by 
what Caesar calls ' the ultimate decree.’ 

Where powers so great were exercised 
it was proper that strict forms of procedure 
should be observed. Thus a body of usage 
was gradually formed corresponding with 
the standing orders of modern deliberative 
assemblies. Just as the right of ' dealing 
with the people,’ or plebs, i.e. the initiative 
in legislation, was carefully hedged about, 
so the right of convening the Senate was 
restricted to the magistrates of the people 
(excluding the censors) and to the tribunes, 
at any rate from the date (which is un¬ 
known) when they acquired seats in that 
body. Again, just as the people could only 
express its will in response to a definite 
question submitted to it, 
Form and urage so the Senate could only 
in the Senate pass a valid decree 
(' senatus consultum’) in 
response to a definite question formally 
submitted by the convener. The decree 
was subject to the tribune's veto, and if 
this were exercised it ranked merely as 
an ' auctoritas ’—a recommendation re¬ 
corded in the minutes. If, however, the 
Senate felt strongly on the matter at issue, 
it could and often did instruct the consuls 
to bring pressure on the tribunes, and 
this usually sufficed to end the deadlock. 

Thus Rome in the middle Republic 
evolved an organ of government which 
conducted its deliberations with a dignity 
and order which have been sadly to seek 
in some modern parliaments, and which 
gave Roman policy the continuous and 
long predetermined direction, free from 
the disturbing influences of party strife and 
compromise, which helped to gather the 
fruits of the victories won by the incom¬ 
parable valour of her citizen armies. It 
cannot be said, however, that the Senate 
was alive to the wider issues which were 
raised when Rome became supreme, first 
in Italy and then in the Mediterranean 
world. No doubt it is easy for us to be 
wise after the event, and to lay cheap blame 
on the Romans for failing to grasp the 
ideas of representative government and 
the devolution of power; the rapid 
growth of their empire made it inevitable 
for them to have recourse to makeshifts 
and to take the line of least resistance. 


Still, it is necessary to indicate what were 
the problems to be solved. 

In the first place, although the 
sovereignty of the people was an admitted 
principle of the constitution, the archaic 
methods by which it continued to find 
expression remained in use until they 
were swept away by the monarchical 
system of the Emperors. The Romans 
were proud of their well-drilled Assembly, 
shown to be an army in posse by its 
marshalled ranks and its standing to hear 
the utterance of the magistrate, while 
Greek democratic assemblies lolled in 
their seats, as Cicero contemptuously 
reminds his hearers. But this Assembly, as 
Roman citizenship spread, ceased in any 
way to represent effectively the Roman 
people. The system of the group-vote 
made the tribe the counterpart of the 
modern constituency for electoral purposes. 
But the list of tribes was closed in 241 b.c. 
and communities or individuals who re¬ 
ceived the franchise after that date must 
perforce be enrolled in one of those already 
existing. Thus a ' tribe ’ became, terri¬ 
torially speaking, a scattered group of 
communities (with a nucleus not far from 
Rome), while for voting purposes, since 
membership was hereditary, a number of 
its members were not resident in any of 
its areas; and it must have been rare 
indeed for out-voters to make their way 
to Rome for the exercise of the sutfrage. 
Great as was the assimilative power 
of Rome, the wfider her net was flung, 
the more unrepresentative became the 
assemblies in Forum end Field of Mars. 

In the matter of local self-government 
the world does indeed owe a debt to the 
Romans, since in the 
dosing century of the Local government 
Republic and the earlier under the Senate 
period of the Empire a 
municipal system was called into being. 
But in the days of the Senate’s ascen¬ 
dancy Rome had not yet been forced to 
tackle this question. It has been ex¬ 
plained in a previous chapter (Chap. 53) 
how the conquest of Italy had been 
furthered by the policy of establishing 
colonies at important strategical points. 
The so-called ‘ Latin ’ colonies, from the 
fact that they were assimilated in status 
to the members of the old Latin league. 
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remained technically sovereign states 
bound to Rome by a treaty relation, and 
were left to develop their own institutions. 
Thu ' colonies of Roman citizens ’ were at 
tir't mere garrisons, and were as such 
placed under military rule ; but as time 
went on, it was found necessary to issue 
charters which gave them some measure 
of self-government, with two chief magis¬ 
trates (copied from the Roman consulate) 
and a local senate and assembly ; and the 
' Latin ’ foundations no doubt copied the 
main features of the type, though there 
were local variations — for example Bene- 
ventum, founded as a Latin colony in 
2 bS b.c., modelled its constitution very 
closely on that of Rome, even using the 
title of consul for its chief magistrates. 

The municipia of half-citizens, which 
gradually attained to full Roman rights, 
showed some variety in their institutions ; 
there was for instance a college of three 
‘ aediles 1 at Tusculum, Arpinum and 
other towns ; but the common practice 
was to vest the powers of the magistracy 
in a board of four (‘quattuorviri’). This so 
far prevailed amongst towns (other than 
colonies) of Roman right that when in 
Caesar's time a rumour was spread by his 
enemies that he had ordered the towns 
of Cisalpine Gaul ‘ to elect quattuorviri,' 
this was taken to imply that he had 
assumed the right to make their inhabit¬ 
ants full citizens of Rome. We have not 
the means of tracing in detail the spread 
of Roman political ideas outside the 
limits of the colonies and municipia, but 
it is noteworthy that an inscription in the 
Oscan dialect from the Lucanian town of 
Bantia, which belongs apparently to the 
latter part of the second century b.c., 
shows that Roman titles such as tribune 
and censor were borrowed and a ' cursus 
honorum ’ set up on the Roman model. 

Thus the way was being paved for the 
extension of the Roman type of urban 
government to the whole 
Graded types of of Italy, without the active 
Roman alliance intervention of the central 
authority. The Senate, in 
fact, was blind to the conception of a 
unified and Romanised Italy, and after 
1 S 0 B.c. no further avenues to incorpora¬ 
tion in the Roman state were opened. The 
bulk of the Italian communities remained 



IDEAL OF THE ROMAN MAGISTRATE 


The dignified appearance of the magistrates as 
they stepped forward, clad in the stately Roman 
toga, to address the comitia may be gathered 
from this life-size statue of late Republican 
times, now in. Sion House. 

From Potilsen, ' Greek & Roman Portrait*,' Clarendon Press 

allies (' socii') of Rome, but this honourable 
title concealed a variety of status. A few 
favoured communities, such as the ancient 
Latin towns of Tibur and Praeneste, or the 
Greek cities of the south, Neapolis and 
Heraclea, enjoyed an ' equal treaty 1 with 
Rome ; and when, after the Social War, the 
franchise was bestowed upon all Italy, they 
were at first unwilling to accept it. But 
by far the greater number of Italian towns 
were bound to Rome by treaties which 
contained a clause expressly reserving 
suzerainty to Rome. This was capable of 
very wide interpretation, and in fact the 
oppressive assertion of Roman claims 
brought about growing discontent, which 
culminated in the agitation fostered by 
the Gracchi and their successors and the 
Social War. 

It remains to cast an eye over the extra- 
Italian possessions of Rome. Here too we 
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find much variety of status. On coming 
into contact with the Greek world, Rome 
became acquainted with more elastic 
relationships between states, monarchical 
or self-governed, than those which had 
become stereotyped in Italy. Alliances 
for a term of years and without specified 
obligations in respect of military service, 
treaties of ' friendship,’ agreements for 
neutrality, and so forth, were common in 
the Hellenistic sphere, and Rome had to 
adapt her methods to the habits of kings 
and peoples. But there was a gradual 
tightening of the bonds, and though the 
title ' socii ’ might be in use, it became a 
mere term of courtesy for ' subjects.’ Few 
were the cities which enjoyed equal treaty 
rights with Rome, such as Rhodes, Gades 
(Cadiz), Messana (Messina) and Massilia 
(Marseilles). In these the Roman magis¬ 
trate exercised no imperium and the local 
laws were administered by local authority. 

* _ ^ 
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ROMAN DECREE OF FREEDOM 
1 Freedom ’ m Roman foreign policy meant the 
enjoyment of privileges revocable at any moment. 
Thus this decree of L. Aemilius Paulus (praetor 
in Spain, 1S9 B c.), freeing the Lascutam from 
the Hastenses, concludes, ‘ while it be the 

pleasure of the Roman People and Senate.’ 

No.permanent taxation or tribute was 
levied upon them, but in some cases a 
specific service might be required, as of 
Messana, which agreed to supply a guard- 
ship and police the straits. Com for the 
Roman armies might be requisitioned, but 
at a'fixed price. 

A less highly favoured, but more 
numerous, class was that of the free 
states (‘ liberae civitates’), which enjoyed 
privileges very similar in substance to 
those of the allied communities, but held 
them only on sufferance by a revocable 
grant. Thus an inscription of the second 
century b.c. records the concession of 


* freedom ’ by a Roman commander to 
certain Spanish tribesmen, to hold good 
' so long as it be the pleasure of the People 
and Senate of Rome.’ Specific immunities, 
again, might be limited by a saving clause. 
This is best illustrated by a document 
which, though it belongs to the first cen¬ 
tury’ b.c., reproduces the features of earlier 
charters. It is a law by which the 
status of ‘ libertas ’ is conferred upon the 
Pisidian town of Termessus in reward for 
services rendered to Rome 
in the Mithradatic war. It Privileges of 
provides that no Roman the ‘ free states ’ 
troops shall be billeted on 
the town, ' except in accordance with a 
special decree of the Senate'; and that 
the people of Termessus shall have the 
right to levy customs duties at their 
pleasure, ' provided that no such duties 
shall be payable by the tax-farmers who 
have entered into contracts with the 
Roman people.’ In a case mentioned by 
Livy, belonging to the second century 
B.c., the exemption extends to all Romans 
and Latin allies. 

Such grant? imply that the community 
which received them had placed itself 
in a position of dependence, and the act 
by which it did so might be one ot uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, or it might be decor¬ 
ously veiled under high-sounding phrases 
such as ' entering into friendship ’ with or 
' entrusting themselves to the good faith ’ 
of the Roman people. 

The potentates who were drawn into 
relation with Rome were treated in a 
similar spirit, though the tightening of the 
reins was more gradual. ' Friendship and 
alliance ’ (in the Greek form) was the 
starting-point of a relationship in which 
the influence of Rome as the predominant 
partner grew in strength until the king¬ 
dom became a protecrorate. .This system 
of client principalities developed rapidly 
in the period of the great conquests, which 
is studied in Chronicle X and Chapter 65 . 
In the period with which we are dealing 
the Romans had not yet formed the con¬ 
ception of a world empire, still less had 
they considered how the constitution which 
served the purpose of a city state with 
a predominantly military genius could 
be adapted to the purposes of such a 
dominion. 
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SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE ROMAN 

REPUBLIC 

How the Citizens of Rome and the Italians of 
Town and Country Fared in pre-imperial Times 

By F. H. MARSHALL 

Koraes Professor of Byzantine History, King's College, London ; 

Author of Discovery in Greek Lands, etc. 


l/\ Nhough this study mainly concerns 
social life in Italy and Rome in the 
century which falls between the 
time of the Gracchi (tribunes in 133, 
123 and 122 B.c) and the battle of Actium 
(31 B.C.), it is impossible to leave out of 
account the social development of Italy 
in the preceding centuries. Rome presents 
those changes involved in the progress of 
a community from a small agricultural 
state to a far-flung empire with a highly 
developed city life. 

Our information as to social conditions 
in the Ciceronian period is incomparably 
fuller than that relating to the preceding 
centuries, and on this account it is inevit¬ 
able that a picture of Roman social life 
should mainly illustrate the manners of 
the closing years of the Republic, Never¬ 
theless, such a picture, if deprived of its 
historical background, would certainly give 
a false view of Roman society as a whole. 
It is, therefore, an indispensable corrective 
to preface a detailed account of social 
conditions in the time of Cicero by a 
sketch of the main changes through which 
Roman society passed in the long course 
of the Republic's history. 

It is convenient to make the shattering 
experiences of the Hannibalic war a divid¬ 
ing line, and to trace the progress of 
Roman social conditions before and after 
that great war. It is not a far-fetched 
comparison to find in the changes which 
ensued in Italy after the war with 
Hannibal an analogy to the changes which 
have taken place in England and other 
countries after the Great War. 
yThe basis of the Roman state before, 
as after, the Hannibalic war was the 
household, and the rule of its head, the 


paterfamilias, over its members was abso¬ 
lute. It was from the household that the 
clans (gentes) were derived; these bore 
the names of the oldest families, such as 
the Aemilii and Claudii, and from these 
clans the Rustic Tribes derived theirnames 
Early Rome must, therefore, be regarded 
as consisting of a number of clans, first 
settled on the Palatine and then spread¬ 
ing gradually over the adjacent hills. 
Their political organization was based on 
the family. The king was the father 
of the community, and was elected by 
that community for life. The groups of 
families or clans were distributed in wards, 
known as curiae, which composed the 
popular assembly, and the consent of 
that assembly was necessary before the 
king could change the laws. 

Besides the popular assembly there was 
a Senate chosen by the king to act as a 
kind of state council, but from the first 
the real sovereignty lay 
With the people, the Clan basis of the 
original clan settlers. State organization 
The army was also 
organized on a clan basis. Thus the 
main rights and duties of these original 
clan members, who came to form the 
patricians, were the appointment of a 
king, the ratification of the laws, and 
service in the army. To this original state 
organization the Romans clung with great 
tenacity, and this explains the weight 
attached by men of the old school, like 
Cato the Censor, to the ' customs of our 
ancestors,' the ‘mos majorum.’ 

From the economic standpoint, each clan 
may be pictured as possessing its own 
land, working it, and dividing the produce 
amongst the various families, But several 
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PLAN OF REPUBLICAN ROME 
From the original Roma Quadrata of Romulus 
Rome grew by the sixth century B.c. to the area 
enclosed within the Servian wall, traced in black 
above. Thereafter it spread, though quite unsys¬ 
tematically, over the Campus Martins to the Tiber. 


causes tended to modify this original 
arrangement. As the result of successful 
warfare the community gained fresh lands, 
and the king would reward prominent 
individuals with grants from the land 
thus won, nominally as a loan which could 
in theory be recalled; pastoral land also 
was let out for grazing purposes on pay¬ 
ment of a rent called ‘scriptura.’ Rome 
and its outlying districts were thus divided 
into a number of small farms and pasture 
lands, in part used jointly by members 
of a clan, in part by individual families, 
with the result that, at the time of the re¬ 
organization known as the Servian Con¬ 
stitution, military service became based 
on the possession of land, and taxation 
was adjusted accordingly. From this 
reform sprang the chief popular assembly, 
the Comitia Centuriata (see page 1796). 

Hitherto only the full Roman citizens, 
the patricians, have been considered. Side 
by side with them, however, there grew up 
a class destined to play a most important 
part in Roman history, the plebeians. As 
to their origin we must rely largely on 
conjecture, though some measure of con- 
ndence can be felt concerning its main 
character. No community can remain 


rigidly exclusive. War captives were 
sometimes freed; immigrants came to 
join the first settlers. These ' out-landers ’ 
were not possessed of citizen rights; they 
were neither members of the popular 
assemblies nor served in the Roman 
armies. Gradually they acquired land, 
and in many instances amassed wealth, 
but politically they were dependent on 
the protection of the original patrician 
citizens, and were thus known as clients. 
As time went on they were merged in 
the great class of plebeians. 

The political and economic conditions 
of the earliest Roman community, as thus 
outlined, contain the geims of the chief 
social problems which were to vex the 
Roman state in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. There is the problem of the social 
position of those outside the patrician 
circle, and the problem of the land. 
Though the former was solved under the 
Republic, the latter was found incapable 
of solution. 

The overthrow of the monarchy did not 
change the essential features of Roman 
life. The king’s powers passed into the 
hands of two annually elected consuls, 
and this original imperium was gradually 
put more and more into commission, 
though the full powers were occasionally 
revived for a period of six months by the 
creation of a dictator. The chief popular 
assembly, the Comitia Centuriata, elected 
the consuls and other magistrates, and 
adopted or rejected laws, while the Senate 
confirmed or threw out these resolutions. 

The character of the assembly changed 
in so far as the plebeians, who had assisted 
in the revolution, gained the right of voting, 
but this gain did not 
satisfy them, for they Trouble over the 
hankered after official Land question 
posts. On the other hand 
the patricians held tightly to their privi¬ 
leges, and became more grasping in other 
directions. They drew into their hands 
most of the public lands acquired in the 
course ©f ever extending conquests, and 
annexed most of the grazing lands with¬ 
out paying the state its dues, while 
admitting a few of the richer plebeians to 
share their spoils. These growing estates 
began to be worked by the labour of 
slaves captured in war. 
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Such were the grievances—exclusion 
from office, a harsh law of debt, and the 
oppression of the small farmer—-which led 
to the fierce struggle' between the pat¬ 
ricians and the plebeians, struggles which 
continued till the equalisation of the orders 
in 2S7 b.c. The famous Tribunate of the 
Plebs was created to match two annually 
elected plebeian officials against the two 
patrician consuls, but this office in the 
course of time entirely changed its charac¬ 
ter, and was ultimately turned by the 
aristocracy into a weapon to suit its own 
ends, A "detailed account of the struggle 
between the orders belongs to Roman 
political history, and has been given in 
Chapter 55 ; from the social aspect, 
however, two points mu=t be stressed. 

Bv the period immediately preceding 
the Hannibalic war the social gulf between 
patricians and plebeians was practically 
bridged over, for the wealthier plebeians 
had obtained access to all official posts. 
On the other hand, despite repeated 
legislative enactments, the agrarian ques¬ 
tion remained as acute as ever. Wealth 
had grown with the conquest of most of 
Italy, and the small farmer was still 
fighting for existence against the com¬ 
petition of large estates, now to a great 
extent worked by slave labour for the 
benefit of wealthy capitalists. Nominally, 
the popular assemblies still had control of 
politics, and even interfered occasionally 
in military affairs, but in reality the 
difficulties of attendance owing to the 
distance of most of the farms from Rome 
made their powers ineffectual. 

The Senate was beginning to draw the 
conduct of affairs into its hands, for 
its composition and permanence gave 
it great advantages. 
Essential Aristocracy The censors had been 
of the Senate directed by law to 
elect into it ' the 
best from every rank,' an instruction which 
in practice meant that they enrolled, as 
a rule, ex-magistrates. Thus the Senate 
became a life-body comprising the chief 
experience of the state, and this body, 
composed in the main of an aristocracy 
of wealth, gradually drew into its hands 
the control of legislation, by compelling 
magistrates to submit measures for its 
approval, by defining the extent of these 


magistrates' activity, both during their 
actual office and the period of its extension, 
and by controlling all public business of 
importance in war and finance. Such 
were the political and social conditions 
when Rome, towards the end of the third 
century b.c., had to carry on her life-and- 
death struggle with Carthage. 

Despite the social changes just described, 
the armies which frustrated Hannibal 
were still for the most part composed of 
Roman farmers, and the character of the 
Italian people had been 
little influenced by Changes effected by 
foreign manners. But the Punic Wars 
now a new factor was 
introduced with the advent of overseas 
possessions. As the result of the first 
Punic War Sicily and Sardinia had be¬ 
come Roman provinces; the second 
added the two Spains, and furthermore 
opened out an unending vista of problems 
in the East. For an understanding of the 
social conditions of the Ciceronian age, 
with which we are primarily concerned, 
it is essential to indicate, however briefly, 
the changes in society following the mighty 
war with Carthage. 

The aristocracy of wealth had emerged 
as a whole with enhanced credit from 
that struggle, and prominent families 
like the Cornelii and Valerii began to put 
forward a kind of hereditary claim to a 
magisterial and senatorial career. Proud 
of their external decorations, the gold 
ring, the tunic with the broad purple 
stripe, and their halls filled with waxen 
portraits of their ancestors, they regarded 
themselves as the heaven-sent rulers of 
the Roman state at home and abroad. 
Their influence extended, through the 
censorship, over the composition of the 
order next below them, the knights, and 
through the knights over the ■voting powers 
of the popular assembly. 

The citizen body had suffered serious 
diminution through the ravages of the 
Hannibalic war, and this loss was not 
made up by admitting to the franchise 
the Latin and Italian allies. Indeed, 
many of the complaints which were to 
give rise to the Social War a century later 
date from this time—the unfair burdens 
placed upon the allies in war, their meagre 
rewards, their scant prospect of obtaining 
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SIMPLE LIFE IN RURAL ITALY 
This admirably modelled relief depicting a farm labourer with 
his cow dates from the Augustan period It gives a realistic 
picture of conditions, then passing away, when small holdings 
averaging perhaps a hundred and fifty acres were the rule and 
the personal touch was dominant in rural life 
Munich Gtyplolkek ; photo, G Patlendorfer 


Roman citizenship. Those Italians who 
had sided with Hannibal, notably the 
Bruttians in the extreme south of the 
peninsula, were reduced to a condition 
of serfdom, and provided excellent 
material for prospective slave risings. 

The acquisition of provinces raised 
entirely new problems. Our concern is 
primarily with the social changes involved, 
but these cannot be separated from the 
economic. In the first place, Rome took 
over the Carthaginian system, which 
carried with it payment of tribute, chiefly 
in kind. In theory this tribute was to 
cover the cost of administration; in 
reality it too often served to enrich un¬ 
scrupulous individuals. The governors 
had full military, administrative and 
judicial powers, and everything depended 
on their personal character. As they were 
unpaid, it could scarcely be expected that 
in the long run such officials, practically 
irresponsible as they were, would not abuse 
their powers. Free quarters, grain re¬ 
quisitions, requisitions for the public 
shows at Rome, and other exactions, such 
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as those detailed by Cicero in 
his speeches against Verres, 
were among the burdens laid, 
with ever increasing unscru¬ 
pulousness, by governors upon 
the lands under their control. 

Matters were even worse in 
the Eastern provinces, as 
these were gradually acquired 
by the Republic. The only 
remedy lay in the prosecution 
of the offender before a jury 
chosen from his own class, 
and a conviction could be 
secured only in the most 
flagrant instances. Ill-gotten 
gams are ill-spent, and it 
cannot be doubted that the 
provincial system, combined 
with the huge war indem¬ 
nities exacted from Carthage, 
Antiochus of Asia and Per¬ 
seus of Macedon, contributed 
much to the social changes 
now to be described. 

Rome and Italy displayed 
after the Hannibalic war in¬ 
structive post-war symptoms. 
Prominent amongst these are 
the worship paid to wealth, the dying-out 
of the middle classes, the growth of a 
city rabble, an increase of slave labour, a 
craving for amusements and luxury, an 
increased emancipation of women, the 
influx of oriental worships, and the 
marked importance of banking and money- 
lending. Not a few of these changes were 
due to the revolution which took place in 
Italian agriculture. 

The typical old Roman farm as described 
by Cato the Censor was of small extent, 
perhaps some 150 acres. The proprietor 
generally looked after his own estate, with 
the aid of a slave bailiff 
and about a dozen slave Conditions of the 
hands, and all lived to- small holder 
gether in the farm-build¬ 
ings. A larger proprietor might own 
several small farms of this character, 
where grain, vegetables, the olive and the 
vine were the principal objects of culti¬ 
vation. The stock might include some 
oxen for ploughing and a few sheep and 
pigs. How could corn grown on this 
small scale compete with great grain- 
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producing provinces like Sicily, Sardinia 
and Africa ? There w ere no protective 
duties and prices were kept artificially 
low to meet the city's needs. TJhus it 
was that the small holders who had 
formed the backbone of the armies 
which repelled Hannibal were squeezed 
out, and their farms merged in the 
capitalists’ large estates, which were used 
principally for the purpose of grazing and 
for the production of wine and oil on a 
large scale. These estates were worked 
mainly by slaves, and became those 
‘latifundia’ which, as the elder Pliny 
afterwards said, proved the ruin of Italy. 
The system was encouraged by the pre¬ 
carious tenure of state lands which 
offered no inducement to the lessee to 
sink much capital in improving the soil. 

The decay of agriculture and the flocking 
of ruined farmers to Rome was an impor¬ 
tant factor in producing social change, 
but it was only one of many factors at 
work. Rome, with the new sources of 
wealth already mentioned, became, like 
London, the money market of the world, 
and m it the great mercantile associations 
had their headquarters. The senatorial 
order was by law excluded from direct 
participation in commercial transactions ; 
hence Senators had to find employment 
for their money indirectly in investments, 
and it was in this way that the great 
capitalist order, the equestrian, rose into 
prominence. 

The opportunities for the capitalist in 
Rome were immense. The bankers carried 
out all kinds of money-lending business, 
and had branches in all parts of the 
provinces. All contracts, state as well as 


private, were carried out through agents, 
whether bankers or associations of capi¬ 
talists. The best-known example is that 
of the contracts entered into by the 
publicans for the collection of the pro¬ 
vincial taxes, a practice fraught, it is 
true, with consequences of immeasurable 
evil to Roman society, but at the same 
time only a prominent example of the 
numerous mercantile activities of associa¬ 
tions of Roman citizens. The instiuments 
of all these associations were mainly 
slaves, and thus was bred a vast class of 
expert slaves, the forefathers of the up¬ 
start freedmen destined to bulk so largely 
in the society of Imperial Rome. Only a 
small portion of the free population would 
be absorbed by the trades necessary for a 
large city. 

/ Some instances of the social changes 
which accompanied this economic revolu¬ 
tion may be given. The craving for 
amusements grew apace, 
and it is in this Second Growing craving 
century before Christ that for amusement 
the great public games 
were increased in length and multiplied 
in number. Private games also became 
more frequent, and they began to include 
new features. Chariot racing had been in 
vogue before this period, but wild beast 
baiting was a new item. Gladiators, first 




STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS OF A COUNTRY FARMSTEAD 


From a quite early period Italy was a prosperous agricultural country, producing grain and flue wool 
and, in the central and northern regions, breeding stock, mainly pigs and sheep. Methods long 
remained primitive. These bronze figurines give a complete picture of the stock and implements of 
a country farmstead : the * joined ’ plough drawn by two bullocks, the crude wagon—merely a plat¬ 
form with front board and tail board mounted on solid wheels—and pigs, sheep and goats. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Heto York 
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CRUEL SPORT THAT THRILLED THE ROMAN POPULACE 
The amphitheatre at Pompeii was built about 75 b . c . near the city walls, with, seating accommodation 
for 15,000 spectators. Gladiators fought with short swords, with net and trident, with lances, 
with nooses, in full armour and even blindfolded. The fate of a vanquished gladiator depended 
on the caprice of the audience, who signified by upturned thumbs or by waving handkerchiefs whether 
ho should be dispatched or spared. The dead or dying were dragged with hooks from the arena. 
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THE STAB I AN BATHS AT POMPEII 


TU“ reconstruction (top) is ;l trustworthy representation of 
the Stubh'-n Liaths whilt- thev were still intact and gay with 
the brilliant exterior mural paintings that were a characteristic 
feature of Pompeii. The visit to the Baths was an integral 
part of the daily life of every Roman of the leisured class. 


SO CIA L LIFE UNDER THE REPUBLIC 

introduced in the preceding 
century, became more com¬ 
mon, and spread even to the 
Syrian Greek*. It is in this 
century that the adaptations 
of Greek plays, familiar to us 
through Plautus and Terence, 
first came into vogue, though 
they were never really popular 
with the rough Roman audi¬ 
ences. A great increase- of 
luxury in dress, ornaments 
and buildings is to be noted. 

Women, who contracted sham 
marriages to escape from 
tutelage, became rich and in¬ 
dependent, and fought hard 
to free themselves from rules 
limiting expenditure on per¬ 
sonal adornment. Table lux¬ 
uries brought from the nearer 
East became a marked feature 
of banquets, and the business 
of the caterer flourished. 

Just as Greek philosophic 
theories and Greek literature 
penetrated Roman society, so 
Greek wines and Greek fash¬ 
ions in wine-drinking grew 
popular. 

The attitude of strict Romans of the 
old school towards these innovations is 
typified by Cato the Censor. Probably no 



ITALY’S OLDEST AMPHITHEATRE 
Outside staircases led to the upper galleries of 
the amphitheatre at Pompeii, and rising circles 
of seats were supported on arcades. This 
amphitheatre is the most ancient in Italy. 


community has undergone so sudden a 
revolution in manners as that of Rome 
in the second century before Christ. We 
can but dimly picture to ourselves the 
indignation of a Cato by listening to the 
strictures of a survivor from the Victorian 
era upon present-day manners. Momm¬ 
sen sums up the situation in a striking 
sentence. ‘ If we can conceive of England 
with its lords, its squires, and above all its 
City, but with its freeholders and lessees 
converted into proletarians, and its 
labourers and sailors into slaves, we shall 
gain an approximate image of the popula¬ 
tion of the Italian peninsula in these days,' 
The ever-increasing gulf between rich 
and poor, the absence of a solid middle 
class, the gross abuses of power by the 
governing aristocracy and their Incom¬ 
petence when faced with external danger, 
were the factors which produced the 
revolution of the next century. The 
dangers were foreseen by statesmen, and a 
democratic party arose which sought to 
counteract the chief evils. Tiberius and 
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CONVERTING MUST INTO ' DEFRUTUM ’ 


Must—that is, new wine—was partly used for drinking as soon 
as ready, partly decocted into a jelly form (' defrutum and 
partly stored m casks in cellars This relief shows its decoction 
into defrutum ; two men are attending to a cauldron on a fire 
and another with an amphora is filling a second cauldron. 

British Museum 
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Gams Gracchus tried to restore 
Italian agriculture by the 
cieation of small holdings, 
the encouragement of free 
labour, the founding of col¬ 
onies both at home and over¬ 
seas, and by the inclusion of 
non-citizens in these schemes 
But such reforms embraced 
the undesirable features of 
the distribution of cheap corn 
to the proletariat and the 
raising of the capitalist class 
as a counterpoise to the aristocracy. 

Marius created a standing and profes¬ 
sional as opposed to a citizen army, and 
thereby gave ambitious generals the 
opportunity of winning independent and 
tyrannical power, such as that acquired 
by Sulla The widening of the franchise 
as the result of the Social War increased 
.the material for the exercise of bribery 
and intrigue at the elections. Sulla him¬ 
self, as dictator, endeavoured to give the 
aristocratic party a new lease of life by 
his legislation, but only demonstrated its 
incompetence, facilitating the career of a 
Verres, the insolent triumph of a Spartacus, 
with his slaves and gladiators in Italy, 
and of the pirate hordes in the Medi¬ 
terranean. The domination of a Pompey 
or a Caesar became inevitable. 

We are thus brought to the period 
assigned for a more detailed study of 
Roman social life, and are in a position 
to understand its leading features. The 


DUEL TO THE DEATH 
There were several specific classes of gladiators 
This Etruscan urn painting shows a ' mirmillo,’ 
armed like the Gauls (left), matched with a 
' Thrax,’ armed like the Thracians with round 
shield, greaves on both legs and curved sword 
From * I Rihevt delle Urnc Etrusche 1 


seeds sown at the different epochs of the 
Republic have now produced full growth, 
and this is what makes a study of the 
social conditions of the Ciceronian age so 
exceptionally interesting. What follows 
deals rather with the character of the 
various classes composing Roman society 
than with the external and what may be 
called archaeological aspects. These are 
better reserved for treatment under the 
life of Imperial Rome (see Chap. 71). 

The picture of social conditions in the 
Ciceronian age is best presented by 
delineating the character and pursuits of 
the chief classes of the population at 
Rome. The Senatorial order included 
both old families and those families which 
had more recently won their way to 
office. The latter were characteristically 
called 1 new men,’ and were looked down 
upon to some extent by members of old 
clans like the Aemilii and Comelii. All 
alike, however, wore the Senatorial tunic 
with the broad purple stripe, and it is 
hardly surprising that these aristocrats— 

' best men,’ as they called themselves— 
found it hard to agree on any policy save 
that of clinging to their lucrative official 
posts and resisting democratic innovators. 
Plence Cicero’s frequently uncomfortable 
position as a ' new man ’ himself, and his 
futile policy of harmonising the Senatorial 
and capitalistic orders. 

What an unhappy family these aristo¬ 
crats formed m the hour of crisis is vividly 
portrayed by Caesar in his gnm descrip¬ 
tion of the imaginary division of the spoils 
of Pompey’s followers before the battle of 
Pharsalus. 'All were occupied,’ he says, 

' in discussing their own prospective offices 
or pecuniary rewards, or in prosecuting 
their private enmities, and were absorbed, 
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not in devising means to secure their vic¬ 
tory', but in discussing the manner in 
which they ought to use that victory ’— 
a not unfair picture of the mentality of 
the average aristocrat of Cicero’s day. 
The Roman noble could never free his 
mind of the idea that the spoils were his 
by right of descent rather than of per¬ 
sonal effort. That was why an aristocrat 
like Caesar who tried to remedy the evils 
of his times was looked upon by his order 
as a monstrosity, and mistrusted even by 
intelligent conservatives like Cicero. 

In manners these aristocrats were 
cultivated and polite. Greek literature 
had greatly influenced the upper classes 


since the days of the Scipiomc cn cle. The 
best type of aristocrat would be, in 
Cicero’s phrase, ' a man of the greatest 
common sense, good education, wide ev 
perience and also politeness, which, as the 
Stoics most rightly think, is a virtue.’ 
Stoicism coupled with boorishness, as 
exemplified in the younger Cato, would 
be a rare exception. A man like the great 
jurist, Servicius Sulpicius Rufus, would 
approximate to Cicero’s ideal. Yet it 
must be noted that in public life, particu¬ 
larly that connected with the Bar, which, 
apart from their administrative career, 
was the chief occupation of the abler men, 
a tone of personal abuse was fashionable— 



LUXURY IN A ROMAN HOME OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 

How palatial domestic architecture became in the second century B.c. is indicated by the ruins of 
the House of the Faun—so-called from a bronze statuette found in it—at Pompeii It comprised 
an atrium, or large reception room—here shown as it is and reconstructed—a tablmum or sitting- 
room behind, ana two large colonnaded courts, with a number of other living rooms. Exquisite 
mosaics adorned the floors, and the walls were decorated with stucco imitation of coloured marbles. 
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abuse far exceeding in bitterness anything 
which is allowed to-dav. Cicero's speeches, 
for all their eloquence, do not give a favour¬ 
able impression of Roman forensic oratory. 
Truth is suppressed and distorted, and 
full advantage is taken of the unsatisfac¬ 
tory character of the jury. 

If a few aristocrats of superior cha¬ 
racter lived in accordance with the Stoic 
idea, there is much evidence to show that 


was to wipe out the debit side of the 
account and to start afresh. 

The order below the senatorial was the 
equestrian. This had passed through a 
strange transformation from the original 
cavalry group of the early Republic from 
which it derived its name. It had come, 
as we have seen, to represent the banking 
classes at Rome; that there was great 
scope for the financial activities of its 



SUMPTUOUS COUNTRY VILLA OF A WEALTHY ROMAN 


Pliny's elaborate descriptions of his Laurentine and Tuscan villas could have been matched by 
many a wealthy Roman of late republican times. This wall painting from the sitting-room of 
Lucius Fronto's house at Pompeii gives the front view of a delightful country scat in Campania. 
In the centre a round temple-pavilion with a cupola gives access to the atrium, and two-storeyed 
porticoes on the hanks contain a lawn with fiower beds; a spacious park stretches behind the villa. 
From Rodovircff, in ' Jahrbuch dcr dculschcn archncoloziochcn Instituts' 


the coarser side of Epicureanism appealed 
to a large and irresponsible section. Of 
the prevalent immorality something wT 
be said in connexion with the women of 
the time. But wealth and ease tempted 
many a younger member of the senatorial 
order to regard life as an opportunity for 
indulging in a round of pleasure. Hence 
the average attendance at the Senate was 
bad, and matters of public importance 
were treated with unbecoming levity and 
haste. In this atmosphere the more 
active spirits among the men became of a 
restless and disturbing type, like Catiline, 
Curio and Marcus Caelius Rufus, who were 
equally ready to fall under the influence 
of a Clodia, or to threaten the stability of 
the state. In literature the type is repre¬ 
sented by Catullus and his school. Able and 
unprincipled, these men amassed moun¬ 
tains of debt, and their only idea of politics 


members has been already indicated. The 
qualification for admission to the order was 
the possession of a capital representing 
some C4000, but such a sum gives no idea 
of the wealth of the average knight. 

The class played an important part in 
Roman history because of its wealth and 
wide business ramifications, and in the 
last century of the Republic had the cham¬ 
pionship of Cicero. Rising politicians 
sought the aid of the knights, because they 
could accommodate them with the loans 
necessary to pay for the giving of shows 
and the free distributions of grain indis¬ 
pensable for the bribing of electors. The 
equestrian banker would thus help a 
Caesar to the aedileship or a Cicero to 
build his town and country house, hire a 
body of gladiators as a commercial specu¬ 
lation, or lend money to impoverished 
Greek cities. Never has the interdepend- 
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ence of wealth and politics been better 
shown than in the first century before 
Christ. It explains the rise of a mediocrity 
like Crassus, who, as representing the 
moneyed classes, was necessary to a 
Caesar. A more pleasing member of this 
order is to be found in Cicero’s friend 
and correspondent Atticus, who, while 
himself holding aloof from politics, was 
able to give politicians sound advice. 


of the tithes of Sicily and Asia Minor. 
The censors let out the contracts, and for 
these the associations of knights known 
as publicans paid a lump sum, recouping 
themselves in the provinces as best they 
might. It must be borne in mind that 
these associations resembled joint-stock 
companies with directors and share¬ 
holders ; but whereas we ourselves only 
occasionally hear of political scandals 



UNATTRACTIVE PATRICIANS OF THE LATER REPUBLICAN AGE 


Roman aristocrats, though cultivated and polite, had some rather unlovely characteristics. Thus 
a distinct grimness is written in the physiognomy of the unidentified elderly man and woman (right) 
above. Nor is graciousness the dominant quality in the portrait of Servilia (left). Yet this great 
lady was married twice and, with a moral laxity also common to her class, was the mistress of Julius 
Caesar, who shared with her first husband, M. Junius Brutus, the reputed paternity of her son. 

Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen , and Berlin Museums 


The equestrian order occupied an im¬ 
portant position as jurymen. Sulla had 
temporarily excluded them from the 
service, thereby reversing the law of Gaius 
Gracchus. By the Aurelian law of 70 b.c. 
a compromise was effected, by which one- 
third of the jurymen for criminal cases 
was drawn from the senatorial, and two- 
thirds from the equestrian order, though 
one of these two-thirds belonged to a 
special class of (apparently) a slightly 
lower capital rating. The social effect of 
this was to favour the business dealings 
of the capitalists and to enable them to 
squeeze the provincials very effectively. 

They had full opportunity, thanks to 
the system of contracting for the collection 


connected with business dealings, at Rome 
public contracts were intimately bound 
up with political life. It requires little 
imagination to realize the disastrous effect 
of this system on public morality. Even 
a well-intentioned governor could not 
resist the depredations of the tax-gatherer 
when he was liable to be tried by a jury of 
men two-thirds of whom belonged to the 
class to which the tax-gatherer belonged. 

Cicero, a well-intentioned man, found 
his moral fibre all too weak to withstand 
such a system. In a letter of 61 b.c., 
written to Atticus after Pompey’s victori¬ 
ous settlement of the East—and it should 
be mentioned that Pompey’s appointment 
had been urged by Cicero in the interests 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN ITALY DURING THE FIRST CENTURY B.C. 

The upper of these two panels depicts the interior of a shop devoted to the sale of belts and pillows. 
Under the eye of the shopkeeper two assistants are opening a box containing a pillow for the inspection 
of the seated customers, a man and a woman, behind whom their attendant slaves are standing. 
The lower panel shows two customers, or perhaps the owners of a factor}', inspecting a sample cf 
cloth displayed before them by two members of their staff. 

Uffin Gallery, Florence, photos, AUnars 
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of the publicans—he bewails the growing 
disunion between the senatorial and eques¬ 
trian orders : 

Those who entered into contract with the 
censors for the farming of the taxes of Asia 
have complained in the Senate that they 
were earned away by their eagerness, and 
paid too high a price for the contract; they 
hare requested its cancellation I have 
been their leader, or rather their second, for 
it was Crassus who egged them on to make 
this daring request It is a nasty business, 
and the request is a disgraceful one and an 
open admission of precipitancy. 

In his speech of 56 b.c. ' On the Con¬ 
sular Provinces,’ Cicero charges Gabinius 
‘ with having handed over the unhappy 
publicans to enslavement by Jews and 
Syrians, peoples themselves bom to servi¬ 
tude.' The truth is that Gabinius, who 
was no friend to the tax-farmers, tried to 
protect the provincials from their extor¬ 
tion. These passages give an instructive 
insight into the political wire-pulling 
which went on at Rome in connexion 
with the farming of taxes, and reveal the 
hopeless plight of the provincials. 

We now descend in the social scale to 
the mass of Roman citizens, the ' plebs 
urbana,' and consider their daily pursuits. 
These are much harder to determine than 


those of the senatorial and equestrian 
orders. The plebs included men engaged 
in a great variety of occupations, and care 
must be taken not to picture them as 
merely a base rabble interested in nothing 
except the selling of their votes and the 
enjoyment of cheap corn and amusements. 
They lived for the most part in blocks 
of tenement buildings called ' islands,’ 
described in the chapter (Chap. 71) which 
deals with the social life of Imperial 
Rome. The low-lying districts between 
the hills were the principal haunts of the 
common people, and certain quarters in 
these were devoted to particular trades. 
The noisy Subura, for instance, was the 
home of small shopkeepers, the Argiletum 
of booksellers and shoemakers. 

Inscriptions record the occupations of 
many free tradesmen and artisans. Too 
much is heard about the bad qualities, and 
too little about the good, in the case of 
the mass of the poorer population, in 
which without doubt could be found a 
great many of the humbler virtues. Occa¬ 
sionally an inscription is really illumin¬ 
ating, as when a tombstone of the first 
century in the British Museum (see page 
1825) records in rude verse the mutual 
affection of a butcher from the Viminal 



A WHOLESALE BAKERY BUSINESS IN REPUBLICAN ROME 
Reliefs from the tomb of Eurysaces, shown opposite, depict various operations of the bakery trade. 
In the two lower strips the grain is being ground in mills by donkey power, roiled and kneaded and 
baked. The centre strip shows (right) the delivery of the bread to the magistrates, for whom Eurysaces 
worked on contract, and the top strip shows the weighing and dispatch of the loaves. The series 
forms a complete picture of a business concern of the period employing many hands. 

From Monumintt icW Instiluto’ 
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MEMORIAL TO A MASTER BAKER 
' This is the monument of Marcus Vergilius Emysaces, baker 
and contractor ; he was also an Apparitor'—that is, a magis¬ 
trate’s clerk. So runs the inscription on this peculiar tomb in 
Rome, the shape, inscriptions and reliefs on which were designed 
to remind passers by of the dead man's occupation in life. 

Photo, Ah nan 


Hill, named Aurelius Hermia, 
and his wile. The lines, un¬ 
polished as they are, form a 
pleasing contrast to those of a 
Catullus singing of his illicit 
amours with a Lesbia. 

The lodging of the ordinary 
plebeian was undoubtedly a 
poor one, and these over¬ 
crowded ' islanders ’ might 
well need the kindly offices of 
a ' Good Goddess,’ whom an 
inscription shows they some¬ 
times worshipped. They were 
exposed to constant dangers 
from fire and collapse, and 
Crassus speculated with profit 
in these crazy buildings. In 
compensation, the plebeian 
had the benefit of a mild 
climate, which encouraged him 
to live, like the modem Italian, 
a great deal in the open. He 
had also the advantage, again 
enjoyed by his present-day 
descendants, of being able to 
subsist on a very modest 
amount of food. Bread and 
fruit would serve his main 
needs, while the peasant who 
lived in the country had his 
supply of cheese, honey, vege¬ 
tables and fruit with perhaps, 
as in Ovid’s famous account of Philemon 
and Baucis, an occasional slice of bacon. 
But in the aggregate the demands of the 
city population for grain involved a politi¬ 
cal problem of the first magnitude. 

Gaius Gracchus, it has been seen, 
included the selling of cheap com in his 
political programme, and the maintenance 
of the com supply was always prominent 
in the minds oLpoliticians. Most of the 
com was imported from Sicily, Sardinia 
and Africa, and in this way another oppor¬ 
tunity of fleecing the provincials was 
afforded to unscrupulous governors. It 
is enough to mention that the great 
Pompey in 57 B.c. sought the superin¬ 
tendence of the com supply as likely to 
give him a power sufficient to counter¬ 
balance that of Caesar ; and that Caesar 
himself, when he became master of the 
Roman world, found 320,000 people in 
receipt of free com. When it is remem¬ 


bered that this large population had votes, 
it will be readily understood that the dole 
became an instrument of bribery, Caesar 
made a drastic reduction in the number 
of free recipients, and cut them down to 
150,000 ; Augustus, who took over the 
com supply 7 himself, fixed the number at 
200,000. Rough wine was cheap and 
abundant, and the aqueducts, though 
these were greatly extended under the 
Empire, afforded a fair water supply. 

Though our information about the 
handicrafts and trades of Rome is scanty, 
it is known that from an early time the 
artisans had banded themselves together 
into trades unions or colleges, such as 
those of goldsmiths, fullers and bakers. 
These confined their activities, it would 
appear, to promoting the immediate 
interests of their trades, and seldom or 
never indulged in strikes. They were 
under the protection of a patron deity, 
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generally Minerva, and 
held periodic feasts A 
pernicious development 
of such societies was that 
of political clubs, which 
became centres of in 
tngue and riot in this 
disturbed first centun 
B c , especially under the 
leadership of Clodius, and 
were sternly suppressed 
by Julius Caesar 
As a whole the plebs 
urbana acquired a very' 
bad reputation in the 
closing yeais of the Re¬ 
public The policing of 
the city was very de¬ 
fective, and the old sys 
tem under the aediles 
broke down completely, as is shown by 
the unparalleled scenes of disorder wit 
nessed in Rome m the period immediately 
preceding the Civil War The year of 
Clodius’ tribunate (58) and the succeeding 
years saw pitched battles in Rome between 
the armed bands of Clodius and Milo 
Cicero’s house was burned down, and the 


consuls actually shared 
the plunder Amid this 
turmoil Pompey \\as 
helpless, and Rome re¬ 
sembled a battlefield 
rather than a civilized 
city 

Elections were sys¬ 
tematically blocked, and 
when they took place 
were conducted on a 
system of bribery naked 
and unashamed Writing 
to Atticus m 54 b c 
Cicero says ' Follow me 
now to the Campus Mar- 
tius Canvassing is m full 
swing, and I will give you 
a token thereof. Interest 
was on July 15 raised 
from four per cent to eight pei cent ’ 
Political trials, like that of Gabimus, who 
had taken huge bribes to restore Ptolemy 
Auletes to the throne of Egypt, were like¬ 
wise marked by gross bribery of the jury 
The period, m fact, sums up m their most 
accentuated form all the evils for which a 
study of Roman social life has prepared us 



The ballot was introduced in 139 B c 
for the election of magistrates and this 
com shows an elector dropping his 
voting tablet into the ballot box 
British Museum 



INTERIOR OF A RETAIL PORK-BUTCHER’S SHOP 


Numerous inscriptions, wall-paintings and reliefs survive to illustrate the life of the retail shopkeeper 
of the second ana first centuries b c Here is a delightfully realistic interior of a pork butcher's shop 
showing the butcher chopping a jomt on a block precisely similar to those m use to day, with lus 
wife fitting opposite making up the books Behind the butcher is a spare chopper and his steelyard 
with weight and scale pan and on a bar along the shop hang several familiar joints 
B-itish Museum [cast, Jrom original in Dresden Museum) 
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It has been expressly noted that slaves 
took part in these disturbances, and it is 
time to consider them as an important 
tactor in Roman life They fall into two 
divisions, the city and the country slave 
Of their numbers at Rome m this epoch 
only a vague guess can be made If it is 
assumed that there was one slave to every 
two free persons, it is likely that there 
were over half a million in the city The 


the numerous large houses in Rome were 
composed of slav es, ranging from the 
lower type for hard manual labour to the 
highly skilled for educational, secretarial 
or medical duties The numbers of these 
were also kept up by slaves born m the 
house, and these were often treated with 
special indulgence A slave of no par¬ 
ticular quahhcations could be bought for 
a sum equalling about £10 m modern 



CONJUGAL HAPPINESS AMONG THE LOWER ORDERS 
A pretty story of happy married life in the plebeian ranks is suggested in this relief from the first 
century ac It adorned the monument of Aurelius Hermia a butcher on the Viminal Hill, and 
depicts the w orthy man and his wife Xureha Philematio clasp ng hands The accompanving text 
contains the husband’s eulogy of his wife's chastity, modcaty and devotion, and the wife’s tribute 
to the goodness of her husband who had been more than a father to her (cf page 1716) 

British Museum 


sources of supply were varied, but capture 
in war was the most prolific In the 
second century before Christ Delos had 
been the great slave-mart, and numerous 
Greek slaves, many of high culture, had 
come to Rome as the result of the wars m 
Greece and Asia Minor; this supply was 
maintained in the next century through 
the campaigns of Sulla, Lucullus and 
Pompey. The pirates also, before their 
suppression in 66 b c , as well as the 
publicans, kidnapped large numbers 
Of slaves for rougher work the western 
provinces of Spam and Gaul offered great 
numbers, Caesar’s campaigns, in par¬ 
ticular, opened up a new source of supply. 
Thus it was that the domestic stabs of 


money, but one of extraordinary beauty 
or accomplishments would cost the equiva¬ 
lent of several hundreds of pounds 

These household slaves were frequently 
on very fnendly terms with their masters, 
and in these cases manumission (freeing 
by legal ceremony) was usual Such were 
the relations between Cicero and his slave 
secretary Tiro A letter from Quintus to 
his brother Marcus Cicero, written from 
Britain m 54 b.c,, is instructive 

As lor Tiro, my dear Marcus, your action 
has given me pecubar pleasure, in that you 
have decided that he, who never deserved 
that status of his, should be our friend rather 
than our slave I can assure you that when 
1 got to the end of your letter and his I 
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pod for joy, and I thank 
ou and congratulate you, for 
if in my own case Statius' 
fidelity and worth give me so 
much' pleasure, of how far 
greater value must these same 
qualities be in the case of 
Tiro, when there are added to 
them literary 7 culture and con¬ 
versational power and good 
breeding, which are superior 
to those advantages I have 
mentioned. 

The manumission of a Tiro 
wouJd add a valuable citizen 
to Rome, but there were too 
many instances in which 
freedom manufactured whole¬ 
sale by will proved no such 
asset; and that is why Julius 
Caesar was anxious to ship 
many freedmen overseas to 
his colony of Corinth. 

That the presence of an enormous 
slave population must greatly have affected 
the social life of Rome is obvious. They 
encouraged luxury and extravagance; 
Cicero, in his speech against Piso, criticises 
the absence of a trim staff of slaves. 
‘Nothing of his,’ he says, ‘was refined 
or elegant: his slaves did their serving 
in shabby garments, some of them being 
even old men. The same slave acted as 
cook and hall-porter,’ They must have 
displaced a good deal of free labour ; 
they certainly rendered the policing of 
the city much more difficult, for they 
were prominent in the Clodian riots 
and followed in the train of turbulent 
spirits like Clodius and Milo in the capacity 
of armed bravos, quite ready to cut 
anyone’s throat at the bidding of their 
master, with whom alone the responsibility 
for keeping them in reasonable order was 
supposed to rest. 


The influence, however, 
of the country slave who 
looked after the cattle on 
the large grazing estates 
of the capitalists was even 
worse. He was of the 
roughest description, and 
was the instrument whereby 7 
a system ruinous to Roman 
economics was carried on. 
The formidable character of 
such slaves when they ob¬ 
tained a leader is illustrated 
by several incidents in the 
history of the Republic. 
Sicily at the close of the 
second century before Christ 
was the scene of two serious 
slave risings, which extended 
over several years. The Car¬ 
thaginian method of field 
work carried out by masses of slaves was 
developed in this island, and these risings 
gave a foretaste of what was to follow 
in Italy under Spartacus. In the rising 
of 134-2 B.c. the slaves in Sicily rebelled 
en masse, murdered their masters, and 
pillaged right and left. It took three 
Roman armies to subdue them, and in 
the end twenty thousand slaves were 
crucified. As many of the slave herdsmen 
were armed, they were not unaccustomed 
to acts of brigandage, and indeed were 
sometimes expected by their masters to 
help themselves to the necessaries of life 
in this way. The slave gladiators’ schools 
at Capua supplied the initiative for a like 
rising in Italy. Under the leadership of 
Spartacus they broke out of barracks and 
moved into southern Italy, where an 
army of forty thousand was formed, and 
between 74 and 71 b.c. Spartacus and 
his army ranged over the country, cap¬ 
turing and sacking cities. It is 
small wonder that the business 
of travelling, towards the close 
of the Republic, was anything 
but safe. 

The women, as the most 
important element in the life 
of a nation from the social 
standpoint, will be the final 
class for consideration. The 
sanctity of marriage is a true 
index of the moral condition 
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IRON STOCKS FOR IMPRISONED SLAVES 
Slaves on the large estates were divided into two classes —' soluti, ’ 
unfettered, and ' vincti, 1 those who worked in chains. The latter 
when at home were confined in the ' ergastulum,’ a gaol in the 
slaves' quarters, under the control of a gaoler. These iron stocks 
were found in the ergastulum on an estate near Gragnano. 

From Rostovlzeff, 1 Rome,' Clarendon Press 




MANUMISSION OF SLAVES 


Manumission was formally 
accomplished by a magis¬ 
trate touching the kneeling 
slave with a rod. The slave 
wore a pointed cap of 
liberty ('pilleus'). 

From F. Cumont , 'Collection 
Warocqui' 
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of a state. In this the Republic exhibits a 
steady decline. In the. early period the 
usual form of marriage was a very solemn 
ceremony of a sacramental character, 
known as the confarreate (‘confarreatio’) 
from a cake of spelt (‘far’) eaten by the 
bride and the bridegroom. The Chief 
Priest of Rome (Pontifex Maximus) and the 
Priest of Jupiter (Flamen 
Decline in Dialis) were present at 
marriage sanctity the ceremony, and at 
all times only the off¬ 
spring of parents married in this way 
were eligible for the higher priesthoods, 
and the matron thus married held a 
position of peculiar dignity. Two other 
forms of lesser weight, a symbolic pur¬ 
chase of the wife (‘coemptio’) and a simple, 
uninterrupted cohabitation for a year 
('usus’), were also valid. The important 
thing about these forms of marriage was 
that they transferred the woman and her 
property into the power, or into the 
1 hand' (' inmanum ’) as the Romans put 
it, of her husband. 

As time went on, particularly after 
the Second Punic War, this transfer of a 
woman’s property was resented by her 
family and by herself. Hence the pre¬ 
ference for marriage by consent, which, 
though legal, did not involve the re¬ 
strictions of the old ceremonies. It was 
a short step from this to concubinage. 
Betrothal, which generally took place 
when the parties were still of tender years, 
was arranged by the parents on both 
sides, and this affair of arrangement, 
rather than true love, did not augur well 
for the endurance of the marriage tie. 
A sentence from Plutarch’s life of Pompey 
the Great, describing the political marriage 
of Pompey to Julius Caesar's daughter, 
may be taken as an example of what 
was constantly occurring towards the end 
of the Republic: 

Pompey, against all expectation, married 
Julia the daughter of Caesar, who had been 
betrothed to Caepio, and was to have been 
married to him within a few days. As a sop 
to soothe Caepio's anger he agreed to let 
him have his own daughter, who had pre¬ 
viously been betrothed to Faustus, the 
son of Sulla. 

The ideal Roman matron was one who 
ruled the house and the female slaves 


with dignified kindness, bore children 
and brought them up to serve the state 
well, and proved a true helpmeet in the 
home to her husband. An inscription 
dating from just before the Christian 
era records the husband’s praise of a 
lady named Turin, and incidentally sums 
up the qualities of an ideal wife who 
suffered much for the sake of her husband 
in the exciting period of the Civil War. She 
is praised for her obedience and kindness, 
her assiduity in spinning—a time-honoured 
virtue in the Roman matron—iier careful 
observance of religious rites, conscientious 
superintendence of the home, and modesty 
in apparel, qualities which had become 
rare at this epoch, but remind us of those 
of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. The 
epilogue is very instructive as affording 
an oblique comment on the tendencies of 
the times. ' So long a married life as 
ours, ended by death and not by divorce, 
is rare ; it has been our lot to have had 
it prolonged for forty-one years without 
a quarrel.’ 

The^oriticism of the age herein implied 
was just. Infidelity and concubinage 
were rife amongst the upper classes: 
divorces were extraordinarily common. 
This tendency had begun after the 
Hannibalic war and increased apace. 
Roman women ordinarily were not suffi¬ 
ciently educated to prove true partners 
to their husbands, and men preferred 
the society of exceptionally brilliant 
women of looser morals. The average 
Roman aristocrat, though 
outwardly courteous, was Great prevalence 
a hard man, and this ex- o£ divorces 
plains the frequency with 
which distinguished persons like Sulla, 
Pompey and Julius Caesar divorced their 
wives. Scandalous stories were constantly 
floating round Rome, and even Cicero is 
said to have incurred the suspicions of his 
unattractive wife Terentia on account ot 
his relations with the notorious Clodia. It is 
hardly unfair to regard Terentia as typical 
of a respectable Roman matron, She was 
dull and inclined to be shrewish, and the 
latter trait was even more marked in the 
case of her sister-in-law Pomponia, wife 
of Quintus Cicero. A well known letter 
of Cicero gives an amusing account of the 
tantrums of this lady, which caused the 
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orator to ask her brother Atticus to let 
her know that she had in his judgement 
displayed a lack of good breeding. 

If Terentia and Pomponia were types 
calculated to tempt their husbands to 
infidelity, the notorious Clodia (identified 
with the Lesbia of Catullus' poems) was 
the kind of woman to whom they had 
recourse for consolation and distraction. 
This fascinating, but utterly unprincipled, 
widow of Metellus Celer is perhaps some¬ 
what hardly dealt with by Cicero on 
account of his deadly enmity to her 
brother, but there is no doubt that she 
dazzled and threw aside in turn some of 
the most brilliant of the younger Romans, 
such as Catullus and Caelius. Catullus 
has left us an unforgettable record of his 
captivation and disillusionment up to the: 

Farewell, my lady, steeped in crime and 
wile; 

Henceforth thy beauty shall no heart 
beguile. 

A very characteristic side of Roman 
society is illustrated by these entangle¬ 
ments, with their philanderings, dances— 
at all times sternly disapproved of by 
the austerer Roman—banquets, yachting 
parties and gay life round the shores 
of fashionable Baiae. This is the kind of 
life which afforded Ovid material for his 
Lover’s Art. 


While such amusements as these were 
indulged in by the gay and thoughtless 
gallants of the aristocracy on the eve of 
the Civil War, there was no lack of en¬ 
tertainment for the masses, provided by 
the recurring religious festi¬ 
vals and the public games. Entertainment 
The best known festival is for the masses 
that of the Saturnalia—a 
winter festival held in December—which 
had at this epoch been extended to seven 
days and gave opportunities to the mem¬ 
bers of a household, both free and slave, 
to indulge in feasting and merrymaking. 

But the most striking form of public 
entertainment was to be found in the 
great games. Of these the oldest, the 
Roman Games, lasted from September 
5-19. They were associated with the 
worship of the Capitoline Jupiter, and the 
procession of foot, horse and chariots 
to the Capitol and Circus recalled a 
Roman triumph. Parallel to the Roman 
were the Plebeian Games, held from 
November 1-17, and dating, like so many 
public festivals, from the time of the 
Second Punic War. These games showed a 
constant tendency to increase in number 
and length, and were a great drain upon 
the resources of the state and the pockets 
of individuals ; and there is no doubt 
that they were responsible for much of 



SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY IN ROME 

essential part of the Roman marriage ceremony. In this relief from a sar- 
wife are shown with right hands thus clasped ; the * pronuba '—the bride's 
etween them with a hand on the shoulder of each, and immediately behind 
aps her father. Right and left of the group are mythological personages— 
jod Fortune—whose attendance is a happy augury to a newly married pair. 
British Museum 
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there are the wild beast hunt-, 
two on each of five rlav=, 
magnificent, no one denies it ; 
but what delight can a man of 
culture find when a weak man is 
mangled by a very strong beast, 
or a splendid beast is transfixed 
by a hunting-spear ? The last day 
was devoted to elephants ; at this 
there was great bewonderment on 
the part of the vulgar, but no real 
pleasure—indeed, a kind of pity 
ensued, and a feeling that this 
animal has something in common 
with the human race. 


GROTESQUE MOSAIC FROM POMPEII 
Pompeians had a passion for colour, and covered the walls ol 
their houses with painted panels and the floors with mosaics. 
This grotesque comic study of a mendicant musician was one 
of the mosaics in the villa of Cicero. The colour of the original 
is pleasing and the drawing vigorous and free. 

National Museum , Naples; photo, Alinari 


the enormous debts incurred by promi¬ 
nent persons towards the close of the Re¬ 
public. Caesar, as aedile, is said ' to have 
furnished 320 pairs of gladiators, and to 
have surpassed all efforts of his predeces¬ 
sors in his expenditure on theatres, pro¬ 
cessions and banquets.’ Caelius, already 
mentioned in connexion with Clodia, was 
continually begging Cicero, as governor of 
Cilicia, to help him by sending panthers 
for his show r s, a request which illustrates 
yet another class of exactions imposed 
upon provincials. 

More detailed accounts of chariot racing, 
gladiatorial combats, wild beast baiting 
and theatrical representations may con¬ 
veniently be reserved for the descrip¬ 
tion, in Chapter 71, of life in Imperial 
Rome. It should, however, be pointed out 
that these forms of entertainment had 
attained great vogue, if not always great 
popularity, at the close of the Republic. 
Nor would it be right to omit reference to 
a letter of Cicero written on the occasion 
of the opening of Pompey’s permanent 
stone theatre, the first of its kind, in 
55 b.c. Writing to his friend Marius, 
he says: 

Why should I think you miss the athletes, 
seeing that you have expressed a contempt 
for gladiators ; and, indeed., in their case, 
Pompey himself admits that he has wasted 
his labour and midnight oil. In addition. 


This is an interesting verdict 
passed by the most cultured 
man of his day on a class of 
exhibition that was to attain 
enormous popularity under the 
Empire. 

In the great games chariot 
racing in the Circus Maximus 
was the principal feature, but 
under the Republic there were only two 
colours, the red and the white, and there 
were no emperors to fan the popular 
excitement by favouring a particular 
colour. Frantic scenes of backing were 
probably not yet in evidence. Gladiatorial 
shows were given by magistrates or 
seekers of magisterial office either in the 
Forum or the Circus, and also at funeral 
games. Cicero, writing to Curio in 53 B.c.., 


A DEALER IN SPELLS 
This mosaic illustrates a scene from a comedy— 
a young woman's visit to a witch who deals in 
love potions. The crone holds up a silver cup, and 
on the table are a thurible and a box of charms. 

National Museum, Naples ; photo, Alinari 
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tells him to rely on personal qualities 
rather than on funeral games, for by this 
time everyone is sick aiid tired of them. 

In the theatre stage-plays formed part 
of the games, but creative power was lack¬ 
ing, and there was a tendency to revive 
the plays of the preceding century. Prob¬ 
ably scenes such as those described by 
Terence repeated themselves at this period : 

When first I put the play upon the stage 
Boxers and tight-rope walkers were the rage 
The claque, the uproar and the women's cries 
Caused me to beat retreat m hurried wise. 
Again I show the play : the first act wins 
Applause, and then a rumour just begins 
Of gladiators—how the people race 
And push each other for a front-view place. 

Cicero, in the same letter in which he 
recorded his opinion of wild beast baiting, 
also gave his view of the acting. ‘ In the 
first place those had as an honour returned 
to the stage who had, as I thought, re¬ 
tired to save their honour; as for your 
favourite Aesopus, his acting was such as 
to make all anxious for him to quit the 
stage.’ Only topical allusions seem to have 
aroused enthusiasm, as when an actor 
interpolated this line against Pompey : 

'Tis to our misery that thou art Great 

The truth is, that despite the efforts of a 
gieat actor like Roscius, who tried to re¬ 
vive Plautine comedy, the Romans were 
of too coarse a fibre really to enjoy the 
drama, and it is significant that elaborate 
effects had to be introduced as likely to 
attract audiences. Farces and mimes were 
far more popular, with their burlesques of 
everyday manners, as were also the so- 
called pantomimes, which were really 
mimicry of gestures without speech. 

It remains to determine what general 
tendencies can be established from this 
study of Roman social 
General tendencies life. The austerity and 
of Roman Society devotion to duty of the 
Roman people before the 
Hannibalic war commands respect, but 
does not excite enthusiasm, because it 
was lacking in brilliance and intellec¬ 
tual culture. Cato the Censor is a sur¬ 
vivor of this age, except in so far as 
even he was not quite untouched by the 
prevailing Greek influence of his time. 
He was punctilious in carrying out what 


he conceived to be his duty towards his 
family and the state, but he was withal a 
hard man to his slaves and to his women¬ 
folk, and was one who sought rather to 
preserve old customs with rigidity than 
to guide the new culture into channels 
profitable to the individual and the com¬ 
munity alike. 

The progress of Roman society from the 
time of the Second Punic War to the Civil 
War affords valuable warnings to modem 
civilization. It reveals the 
dangers which accompany Warnings for 
the decay of agriculture Modern World 
and the growth of a large 
and idle city population, barely kept 
in check bjr bribery, doles and shows, 
while a solid middle class is wanting. 
It demonstrates the demoralising effect 
of large masses of slaves, the perils of 
culture unaccompanied by moral dis¬ 
cipline, and of wealth when its possessors 
are without a sense of responsibility and 
seek only their own pleasure. It shows the 
social disasters which follow' in the train of 
an ill-educated and frivolous womanhood 
and the disregard of the marriage tie, the 
pitfalls which await porver when it is 
looked upon mainly as an opportunity for 
plunder, the ill-faring of a land where 
religion is regarded as a sham or as a mere 
means of gratifying excitement. 

Mommsen passed a severe judgement 
upon the Rome of this period in the 
following words : ‘ If we try to conceive 
to ourselves a London with the slave- 
population of New Orleans, with the police 
of Constantinople, with the non-industrial 
character of modem Rome, and agitated 
by politics after the fashion of the Paris of 
1848, we shall acquire an approximate 
idea of the Republican glory, the departure 
of which Cicero and his associates in their 
sulky letters deplore.’ This judgement is 
in the main just, but it would be wrong to 
forget that in a previous age the Republic 
had established a high standard of law- 
abidingness and self-sacrifice. The evils of 
a society are always more easily recognized 
than its virtues, and a community could 
not have been utterly rotten which, 
thanks to the valiant efforts of Julius 
Caesar and his grand-nephew Augustus, 
survived to enjoy the golden age of 
Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 
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FROM THE GRACCHI TO AUGUSTUS 

A Study of Twelve Great Romans who 
lived in the Last Century of the Republic 

By F. A. WRIGHT 

Professor of Classics in the Uni\ersity of London 


F the men who made the early State 
of Rome, from its mythical founda¬ 
tion by Romulus in 753 b.c. down 
to the capture of the city by the 
Gauls in 390, we know very little. The next 
period, from 390 to 146, when the Romans 
were conquering Italy' and the Mediter¬ 
ranean world, was one of great achieve¬ 
ments, but not of great men. When we 
come to the last century of the Republic 
a succession of great characters suddenly 
appears, characters who impress them¬ 
selves so vividly on the records of history 
that even now they are not forgotten. 

It is convenient to take the lives of 
the brothers Gracchi together, for though 
in many respects they were men of dis¬ 
similar character, they both possessed one 
predominant quality, inherited perhaps 
through their mother Cornelia from their 
grandfather the great Scipio Africanus, 
the quality of ‘ temeritas,' an impatience 
of the conventions so dear to the Roman 
mind and a boldness of action that often 
drew near to the vice of rashness. A 
cautious hesitation, a sympathy with 
tradition, a respect for ancestral usage, 
were among the strongest characteristics 
of the average Roman. Innovations, even 
if at first sight beneficial, seemed in the 
long run dangerous ; and it was a reckless 
disregard of this ingrained belief that 
brought the Gracchi to their lamentable 
end. As their own respectable relative 
Scipio Aemilianus said: ‘ So may all 
perish who dare to venture on new ways.’ 

There is an anecdote that Cornelia one 
day received a visit from a woman friend 
who desired to see her jewels. ‘ These are 
my jewels,’ she said, as she drew aside a 
curtain and pointed to the sleeping forms 
of her two young sons. Tiberius (163-133 
B.c.), especially, when he grew to manhood, 


was a son of whom any mother, a husband 
of whom any wife, might be proud Brave, 
handsome and eloquent, he was filled with 
an unselfish desire to benefit his fellow 
men and to bring back to Rome the good 
old days, as he conceived them, when every 
man had his own piece of land, his fireside 
and his home. ’ The wild beasts of Italy,’ 
he cried in one of his speeches,' have holes 
and dens wherein to shelter: the heroes 
who shed their blood for our country have 
nothing left them but light and air.’ As 
tribune accordingly he brought in a bill 
whereby the state was to resume posses¬ 
sion of all the land in Italy, to leave the 
existing owners five hundred acres each, 
and to divide the rest into allotments of 
thirty acres at a small rent. 

Whether such a project was teasible is 
doubtful; and whether the new allotment 
holders could have competed successfully 
with the foreign com 
that was already pour- ‘Temeritas’; the 
ing into Rome is more Two Gracchi 

doubtful still. But to 
the impetuous zeal of Tiberius any op¬ 
position seemed malignant treason, and 
when his fellow tribune Octavius vetoed 
his proposals he persuaded the people 
illegally to depose his colleague, and then 
asked to be elected for a second year of 
office. The city at once was thrown into 
a turmoil. Tiberius surrounded himself 
with a bodyguard of friends, and on the 
day of election declared himself in danger 
of assassination. His followers charged 
their opponents ; a party of senators 
under Scipio Nasica joined in the fray; 
and as Tiberius, struggling amidst the 
crowd, stumbled and fell over a corpse, 
his brains were beaten out with a footstool. 

At the time of his brother’s death Gaius 
Gracchus (153-121 b.c.) was a youth of 
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twenty. But he had already been ap¬ 
pointed one of the three Land Com¬ 
missioners, and as soon as he was able he 
icsurned Tiberius’ work. Gaius, however, 
was not a sentimental enthusiast ; he was 
a practical politician, and his guiding mo¬ 
tive was vehement ambition rather than 
generous benevolence. lie saw in himself 
another Pericles, and hoped by the per¬ 
petual possession of the tribunate to over¬ 
ride the Senate’s authority and occupy 
at Rome the same position that his great 
exemplar had held in Athens. 

He waited for ten years, and then began 
to propose and press through the Popular 
Assembly a series of laws, which were 
meant to absorb into his 
Tiberius and hands the entire administra¬ 
te Corn Law tion of the Roman Empire. 

The first, and the most dis¬ 
astrous in its ultimate results, was his Corn 
Law, whereby corn was sold to the urban 
voters at just half its real value. Plis next, 
a necessaiy corollary, was intended to ren¬ 
der agriculture possible for Italian fanners 
by establishing for them overseas colonies, 
where they would not be ruined by the 
unnatural conditions of the Roman market. 

Having thus won the support of the 
city mob and the rural voters, Gaius 
devised another weapon for himself in 
the new equestrian order of capitalists, 
to whom he handed over the control of the 
law-courts and the privilege of farming 
the taxes of Asia Minor ; and by the end 
of his second year of office the more 
timorous senators began to suspect in 
him an uncrowned tyrant. But Gaius, 
unfortunately for himself, lacked the 
armed force which is a tyrant's real 
strength. The Roman mob were his 
friends as long as he consulted only then 
interests ; when he proposed' to extend 
the franchise to the Italians they at once 
grew lukewarm. 

The Senate took advantage of this 
change of feeling, and with the help of 
another tribune, one Marcus Drusus, so 
dexterously undermined Gaius’ position 
that when the time came for him to be 
elected tribune for a third year, he found 
himself rejected. His enemies now had 
their opportunity, and began by pro¬ 
posing the repeal of his colonial laws. 
The day for voting arrived, and those 


ardent democrats who still remained 
loyal to the fallen leader came down to 
the Forum armed with knives and clubs. 
The bloodshed they anticipated took place, 
and again a Gracchus was the victim of 
senatorial fury and popular ingratitude. 
Gaius, who had sprained his ankle, en¬ 
deavoured to escape from his assailants. 
But though he called repeatedly for a 
horse, no one came to his help, ' For 
this treachery,’ he cried, ‘ may the Roman 
people never cease to be slaves,’ and 
ordered the one Greek servant who re¬ 
mained with him to stab him to the heart. 

Those to whom names have a mystical 
significance may find it interesting to 
observe that the four great Roman 
democratic statesmen all bore the same 
praenomen. Gaius Flaminius gave the 
unprivileged classes land, Gaius Gracchus' 
gave them food, Gaius Marius gave them 1 
pay, and Gaius Caesar gave them every¬ 
thing. All four were innovators, and 
Marius not the least among them. 

Gaius Marius (155-86 b.c.) was endowed 
to a supreme degree with the Roman 
virtue of ‘ fortitudo ’ ; not the quality 
that we call bravery, but 
rather the stubborn endur- 1 Fortitudo ’: 
ance that brought the Ro- Gaius Marius 
mans through all their wars, 
in spite of initial failures, to a successful 
end, and brought Marius first from the 
ranks to supreme command, and later in 
his life from the marshes of Minturnae to 
his seventh consulship. Born of humble 
parents, full-bodied, red-faced and fierce¬ 
eyed, he possessed neither culture, 
eloquence nor political sagacity. But 
he was the first great soldier to spring 
from' the people, and that was sufficient 
to gain him office. As consul he concluded 
the Jugurthine War and then was recalled 
home in haste to face the formidable 
menace of a German invasion. Serious 
dangers call for strong remedies, and' 
Marius met the situation by a drastic 
army reform. ‘ • 

Until his time military service, both in 
Greece and Rome, had been, not a trade, 
but a privilege and duty confined to 
citizens. If paid soldiers were wanted they' 
were hired from abroad, and the same 
word in Greek means both ‘ mercenary ’ 
and ‘ foreigner.’ Citizens received their 
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bare expenses, but except for an uncertain 
share of the spoil they were no richer at 
the end of a war than they had been at 
the beginning. The system was possible 
as long as campaigns were of short dura¬ 
tion and fought in a man's own country. 
But the Hannibahc War in Italy and 
the overseas wars with Macedonia and 
Syria that followed immediately after 
put too great a strain upon it at Rome, 
and by the middle of the second century 
B c. it was plain that it had broken down. 
To -ubatitute another method, a method 
that lasted for nearly twenty centuries, 
until the modern days of conscription, 
was Marius’ great work. 

When Marius returned from Africa he 
had two urgent duties; first to raise 
and then to train a new army. Instead 
of issuing the usual levy notices to the 
propertied classes he called on all free men 
to volunteer, promised them a grant of 
land sufficient for maintenance at the end 
of their service, and swept away all grades 
and distinctions in the army itself. Then 
he gave his troops a long 
Marius makes period of such intense train- 
the new army ing that they were known 
as ‘ Marius’ mules,’ marching 
with them on foot, sharing their food, and 
putting hand himself to spade and trench¬ 
ing tool. The immediate result was the 
destruction of the German hordes at 
Aquae Sextiae; a secondary, the creation 
of an army attached by ties of loyalty 
and self-interest to one man. So within 
half a century the armed democracy gave 
birth to the military empire. 

Fifty years of Marius' life were spent 
in constant effort, which was, however, 
crowned by success. He saved Rome 
from the greatest danger she had yet 
known; he reorganized the army; he 
was six times consul. But in Sulla he met 
a man greater even than himself, and 
if it had not been for his invincible stub¬ 
bornness, he would have acknowledged his 
inferiority. When the younger general 
with his legions marched on Rome, 
88 b.c., Marius was compelled to flee the 
city and a price was set upon his head. 

He found a ship to take him to Africa, 
but the captain, on reflection, thought 
him too dangerous a passenger, and he 
was put on shore again. For days he hid 


in a ditch covered with reeds, until his 
retreat was detected and he was dragged 
oh to prison. The local magistrates 
decided to put him to death , but when 
the executioner saw the old man’s fierce 
eyes, he flung down his sword and cned : 
’ I cannot kill Marius.’ Accordingly he 
was sent oft to Africa, and there sat as an 
exile amid the ruins of Carthage. The 
unexpected triumph of the democrats 
in S7 allowed him to return; a seventh 
consulship lulfilled the prophecy which 
had sustained hia resolution, hut he died 
a fortnight after his election, while the 
blood of his enemies was reddening the 
streets of Rome. 

Of all the statesmen that the Roman 
Republic produced Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
(13S-7S b.c.) olfers the 
greatest interest to the ‘ Feileltas’: Lucius 
psychologist. He is the Cornelius Sulla 
strangest compound of 
selfishness and unselfishness, of courtesy 
and cruelty, of the lowest vices of a 
Greek tyrant and the highest virtues 
of a Roman patriot. Entirely devoid 
of any personal ambition, he yet held 
supreme power for two years, only to 
lay down that power of his own free 
will when he judged that his political 
work was finished. Urbane in his dealings 
with men and irresistible with women 
of every class, he was yet the author of the 
most sanguinary of proscriptions and 
looked on with indifference while thou¬ 
sands of innocent victims were mur¬ 
dered in cold blood. In public affairs 
he upheld with unfaltering vigour the 
ancient ideals of an aristocratic govern¬ 
ment superior to any corruption, yet 
in private he surrendered, grossly and 
voluptuously, to the new pleasures that 
Greece was teaching her conquerors, 
and lived surrounded by courtesans, 
catamites and cooks. 

The excesses of his old age were perhaps 
partly due to the privations of his youth ; 
for, favourite of fortune though he was, 
Sulla in his early days knew by bitter 
experience the difficulties that beset the 
path of an impoverished aristocrat. His 
first stroke of luck was when a woman of 
the town left him the fortune she had 
accumulated in the practice of her pro¬ 
fession. The second came when, acting as 
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quaestor under Marius in Africa, he 
secured by guile what his commanding 
officer had missed by force of arms, and 
brought Jugurtha in chains to Rome. 

After that the road lay open. A gover¬ 
norship in Cilicia was followed by a series 
of victories in the Social War, and these 
in turn by the consulship, SS b.c., and 
the command against Mith- 

Sulla the radates. His struggles with 
Master of Italy Marius and the democrats 
who attempted to deprive 
him of that command, his triumphs in the 
East and his final settlement with Cinna 
and his domestic foes in 83, need only here 
be barely mentioned. The battle of the 
Colline Gate, that crowning mercy, left 
him undisputed master in Italy, and he 
was free at last to undertake a thorough 
purging of the state. 

His guiding idea was quite simple. 
Himself a convinced oligarch, he thought 
that a strong oligarchy was the best 
government that a country could have. 
He therefore proceeded to strengthen 
the Senate in all possible ways, and to 
weaken every section in the state that 
might oppose the Senate’s authority. 
All laws had now to have the Senate's 
sanction before they could be introduced 
to the people. Thus the popular assembly 
was rendered impotent. If a man was 
once elected tribune he was not eligible 
for any other magistracy, nor, indeed, for 
the tribunate again until ten years had 
passed ; therefore no man of ability was 
likely to stand. Other enactments brought 
the executive much more under the 
Senate’s control than it had been before, 
and the privileges of the equestrian order 
were ruthlessly curtailed. 

These reforms, skilfully devised as they 
were, depended ultimately for their suc¬ 
cessful working on a certain level of 
senatorial ability. That ability was not 
available, and, a few years after his 
death, Sulla’s new constitution was swept 
away. But there was another set of 
Cornelian laws, doubtless regarded as far 
less important by their author, which 
were never repealed, and still exercise an 
influence on our society. By the institu¬ 
tion of standing courts to try each various 
kind of offence Sulla became the founder 
of Roman criminal law, and, incidentally, 


of all those modern legal systems that 
derive therefrom. As Marius created the 
professional soldier, so Sulla created the 
professional lawyer. 

His work completed, Sulla married a 
young wife, a damsel who had first at¬ 
tracted his attention at the theatre by 
picking off a fringe from his toga that 
she might share in his good luck ; and then 
he laid down the dictatorship and retired 
with his lady to his country house on the 
south coast. There he spent the final year 
of his life, enjoying the pleasures he loved 
most. His last recorded act was to send 
for a corrupt official who had boasted that 
he would escape punishment, and have him 
strangled at his bedside. His self-com¬ 
posed epitaph sums up his career : 

No friend ever did me such service, nor 
enemy such mischief, that I did not pay him 
back in overflowing measure. 

One of the most obvious defects in 
the Roman character was the quality 
which in Latin is called 
‘ avaritia ’ ; not at all ‘Avaritla’: Marcus 
our sordid avarice, but Llclnius Crassus 
the more dangerous 
habit of thinking that money is all- 
powerful and all-important. If people 
think very strongly that a tiling is so it 
becomes so for them, and among the 
Romans in the last century of the Republic 
the supreme omnipotent divinity was 
Gold. All classes worshipped at the shrine 
and Crassus was the high priest. 

From the very beginning of his career 
Marcus Licinius Crassus (107-53 b.c.) 
displayed an inordinate love of money¬ 
making. Under Sulla he proved himself 
a skilful and fortunate general; but he 
completely forfeited the Dictator’s con¬ 
fidence by embezzling the enemies mili¬ 
tary chest and by seizing the property of 
men whose names had never appeared on 
Sulla’s proscription lists. Dismissed into 
private life, he turned all his energies into 
one channel, and within a few years made 
himself by far the richest man in Rome. 
His inherited property was comparatively 
modest, but he had the genius of acquisi¬ 
tion and knew exactly how to invest his 
money to the best advantage. 

Land and houses were the solid founda¬ 
tion of his fortune, the first acquired by 
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buying cheaply from the state the pro¬ 
perty of proscribed democrats, the second 
gained by an even more subtle and eco¬ 
nomical method. Fires were common in 
Rome, and there was no fire brigade until 
Crassus organized a large private gang of 
his own men. Whenever there was a big 
blaze he would arrive on the scene and 
otter to buy the adjoining houses—at his 
price. If the owners con-emed, and they 
were usually willing to cut their loss, the 
lire was put out and the houses saved ; it 
not, thev were allowed to hum. It must, 
ot course, he acknowledged that Crassus. 
like most successful money setters, had 
no sense of shame. He was the most 
notorious of money-lenders: he personally 
tiained the slaves whom he let out as 
cooks, and his constant interviews with a 
Vestal Virgin, whose property he was 
trying to buy under cost, once almost 
brought him into the unpleasant predica¬ 
ment of being charged with incest. 

Still, as the Roman proverb has it, 
' money does not smell,’ and however 
unsavoury the means he 

Money buys employed Crassus was in- 
the Triumvirate disputably a great force 
and could bargain on 
equal terms with Pompey and Caesar 
when they agreed in 61 to combine their 
resources. The first five years of the 
Triumvirate ofiered small scope to his 
peculiar abilities ; but there can be little 
doubt that in that period Pompey’s 
returned veterans were beginning to 
spread through Rome rumours of the huge 
treasures buried in Asia and waiting to be 
found. In any case, when the three con¬ 
federates divided up the world airesh in 
55 b.c., Crassus insisted on receiving the 
Eastern command, and taking an army 
went off to seize the Persian gold. 

The Parthians, however, proved a fatal 
obstacle. The old Roman—he w r as over 
sixty and looked older than his years—- 
was caught bv their archers in the sandy 
desert of Carrhae, his army annihilated 
and himself killed. According to one 
story, as he lay dead, molten gold was 
poured down his throat so that at last 
his insatiable thirst for money might 
be quenched. According to another, his 
head was cot off and sent by special mes¬ 
senger to the Parthian king’s court, where 


a troupe of strolling Greek actors perform¬ 
ing Euripides’ Bacchae used it m place 
of the property head of Pcntheus. 

In Pompey (106-48 b.c.) we have the 
perfect Whig, the ideal hero of Macaulay 's 
dreams, a type so essentially Scottish 
that it is not sur¬ 
prising if lie alone ' Continentia’: Gnae.js 
of the Romans is Pompeius Magnus 
commonh' known 

among us as The Great. The title was aivew 
him, perhaps half in mockery, bv the Tory 
Suila : but in Pompey V> hie "try reaches 
such heroic proportions that it cannot he 
said to be undeserved. A total lack ui 
humour, an intune respectability, a sincere 
but narrow patriotism, great powers ot 
administration balanced by a painful 
weakness of imagination, a craving, care¬ 
fully concealed, fur power, and a fixed 
resolve to keep others out it one cannot 
get in one-elf—these are some of the chiet 
Whig qualities, and these were the chief 
features in Pompey’s character. 

The son of a parvenu of doubtful repu¬ 
tation, Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius' gained 
fame and position by his own solid merits. 
He proved himself the most capable of 
Sulla’s subordinates, was chosen by him 
to root out the democrats in Africa and 
Sicily, and while still a young man holding 
no official position received from the 
Dictator the unexampled honour of a 
triumph. The crushing of Lepidus’ con¬ 
spiracy in 77 was followed by five years’ 
arduous fighting against Sertorius in Spain 
and by a return to Italy in time to stamp 
out the embers of the Slave War. 

At the head of a veteran army Pompey 
was then in much the same position as 
Manus had been before him and Caesar 
was to be later, But after a year’s uneasy 
coalition with Crassus, in which the ill- 
matched associates repealed most of Sulla’s 
laws, he retired into private life, and only 
emerged from it with apparent reluctance 
in 67 to carry out a short and brilliant 
campaign against the pirates. The Gabi- 
nian Law gave him powers that were 
altogether unconstitutional, but he had a 
salve for his uneasy conscience in the fact 
that he had not solicited either them or 
the even more irregular command against 
Mithradates which the tribune Manilius 
thrust upon him in 66. 
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His term of office in the East was the 
great period of Pompey’s life, and his 
organization of Syria was as important to 
the welfare of the Empire as was Caesar’s 
organization of Gaul. The Senate, how¬ 
ever, was incapable of recognizing service ; 
and on his return in 62 Pompey was com¬ 
pelled, almost against his will, to join 
forces with Crassus and Caesar. The next 
ten years showed in Rome, as the years 
after Waterloo showed in England, that a 
man may be the best of generals yet the 
most incompetent of politicians. 

Caesar gradually drew away from Pom¬ 
pey, the Senate gradually drew towards 
him ; and when at last in 50 the die was 
cast for war there was no doubt on which 
side he would stand. On three occasions 
in his own career he had found himself at 
the head of a devoted army, faced by the 
perverse opposition of the Senate, and 
tempted to make himself master of the 
state by force. He had resisted the temp¬ 
tation—whether from prudence or cold¬ 
ness of temperament or genuine patriotism 
is immaterial—and it was not likely that 
he would allow a rival to sioze the power 
which he himself had refused. 

The contest that followed was one 
between quick audacity and prudent 
slowness. Pompey made his first mistake 
in leaving Italy, his second in giving battle 
against his own judgement at Pharsalus. 
After that crushing defeat he fled to 
Egypt, and there found how great is the 
difference in the East between success and 
failure. As he stepped on shore from his 
galley he was stabbed in the back, and his 
head was cut off and taken to Caesar. 

It was a favourite maxim with the wise 
men of antiquity that states would never 
be rightly governed 
‘ Philosophia ’: Marcus until a king became 
Porcius Cato a philosopher or a 

philosopher became 
a king. On the few occasions, however, 
when the maxim was put into practice the 
results were not encouraging. The Greek 
philosopher Demetrius when he became 
master of Athens proved a particularly 
licentious tyrant. The Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, in spite of liis philo¬ 
sophical abilities, found himself faced by 
disaster in most of his undertakings. And 
even more signally did the wise and 


upright Marcius Porcius Cato (95-46 n.c.) 
lead to ruin the senatorial party of which 
he was the head. 

As a matter of fact Cato’s outlook on 
life was vitiated by one cardinal error. 
He insisted on looking behind, to the past, 
while it is the statesman’s first duty to 
look forward, to the future. Unfortun¬ 
ately he was descended from that arch- 
rcactionary Cato the Censor, and being 
full of the spirit of ancestor worship he 
resolved to model his conduct in all cir¬ 
cumstances upon that of his illustrious 
progenitor. But although he possessed 
most of the Censor’s virtues, his sincerity, 
his financial rectitude, his industry and his 
love of truth, he lacked 
those vices which made Undue reverence 
the elder Cato formidable : for the Past 

he was neither selfish, 
surly, overbearing nor cruel. For ex¬ 
ample, when his friend Hortensius came 
to him and asked him to divorce his wife 
Marcia in order that he, Hortensius, 
might marry her, Cato reluctantly, in 
the name of friendship, consented. He 
was living happily with Marcia, and after 
the death of Hortensius took her back 
and lived happily with her to the end; 
but he conceived that it was a good man’s 
duty to be unselfish and oblige a friend. 

To the common judgement there seems 
something absurd and almost offensive 
in generosity like this ; but Cato never 
feared either ridicule or dislike. He was 
a strict puritan in matters of sex, and 
strongly disapproved of the Floralia, 
where by custom the women dancers 
divested themselves of their usual light 
attire and appeared naked on the stage. 
Accordingly Cato attended the show one 
day, and as soon as the first naked woman 
showed herself, got up from his seat and 
walked solemnly out of the theatre. The 
people jeered at him angrily, but Cato had 
made his protest and was satisfied. 

Protests such as these were Cato’s chief 
weapons in combating both the political 
and the social evils of his day; and 
although they were usually just, they 
were painfully ineffective. He protested 
in 63 against Caesar’s complicity in 
Catiline’s plot; he protested in 62 against 
what he considered to be Pompey’s ex¬ 
tortionate demands ; he protested in 61 
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against the tax farmers of Asia being 
excused from their contract; he protested 
in 60 acainst the union of Caesar, Pompey 
and Crassus, and still more violently 
against the measures which they proposed. 
That he was making all these men his 
enemies and forcing them into hostility 
towards the Senate did not concern him ; 
he was doing his dntv as he connived it. 

It i~ easy to make a good man look 
ridiculous, and Cato otters an obvious 
handle to the cvnical humourist. But it 
should be remembered that he was not 
only a good, he was also a great man : an 
expert financier, a skilful administrator 
and a general who won and kept the 
devoted loyalty ot his soldiers. It was he 
who rendered inevitable the- final and 
nectssaiy struggle between Caesar and 
the Senate, and in all the fighting in Greece 
and Africa he played an heroic part. When 
it became certain after Thapsus that all 
was lost he took the only logical course, 
and by suicide rejoined the great souls of 
antiquity who had been his guides and 
patterns through life. 

If one wishes to realize what manner 
of man Gaius Julius Caesar (102-44 b.c.) 

really was, it is only 
1 MagnanimUas ’: Gaius necessary to look 
Julius Caesar carefully at the 
portrait bust that 
is now in the Museum at Naples (see 
page 17S0). The face proclaims the mind, 
and that broad brow, firm mouth and 
keen eyes reveal the qualities that make 
Caesar one of the greatest men in our 
world's history. Compare him with the 
Apsley portrait of Cicero (page 1779), and 
you will see the difference between the 
man of deeds and the man of words. 
Compare him with the Ny Carlsberg bust of 
Pompey (page 1775), and you will see the 
difference between the man who thought 
for himself and the man who depended 
ultimately upon the opinion of others. 

No one stands really upon the same 
level as Caesar save Alexander and Napo¬ 
leon ; and even these two in universality 
of genius are his inferiors. Caesar was 
both a great demagogue and a great states¬ 
man, both a great general and a great 
author, both a great lover of women and 
a great master of men. Moreover, while 
Alexander and Napoleon reached the 


height of their achievement in early man¬ 
hood, Caesar's powers were continually 
growing anil in his fifty-eighth year he 
crowded into twelve months the work of 
an ordinary ruler's lifetime. 

With a man so versatile as this, it is 
perhaps misleading to lay stress nn par¬ 
ticular qualities. But it may be safely 
said that rapidity and resolution wore 
the keynotes of his character. One inci¬ 
dent in his early life is typical of his whole 
career. While- he was travelling in the 
East and waiting for the Sullan retime to 
end, he v.a~ taktn pii-oner by puntt-; 
but by sheer force of personality he com¬ 
pelled his captors to treat hint as ,m 
honouredgue-t. When his ian=om, which 
he insisted should be a large one, arrived, 
he made his way to the nearest port, hired 
a few galleys, n-turned, crucified the entire 
gang, and got his money back. The same 
cynical humouri~ drown in his remark to the 
braggart who was displaying the scars on 
his chest: ‘ Xumquamfugiens respexeris ’— 
' You should never look round when you 
are running away.’ It was this combina¬ 
tion of coolness and intrepidity* that made 
him first the idol of the Roman mob, then 
the successful general in Spain, then the 
conqueror of Gaul, and finally' the master 
of the world. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the 
process whereby the ringleted young 
demagogue of 72 b.c. became the bald 
old dictator of 45 b.c. By that year 
Caesar had chased the armed forces of the 
oligarchs round the Mediterranean and had 
exterminated them even 
more thoroughly* than From demagogue 
Sulla had exterminated to dictator 
thedemocrats. Then came 
the double problem of finance and form 
of government. A long period of civil 
war had emptied the treasury* and all the 
power in the state had fallen into one 
man’s hands. The old convention under 
which the people ruled in theory and the 
Senate in practice was obsolete, and it 
remained for Caesar to find a new method. 

It would seem that he determined to 
solve both questions together by an 
Eastern campaign. The gold of Persia 
would fill up the empty coffers of Rome, 
and, once recognized by the East as a 
semi-divine autocrat, it would be possible 
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to inculcate the same belief upon the 
Western world. A few centuries later the 
monarchy by right divine became an 
established fact ; but even Caesar did not 
realize how the Romans clung to the 
past. His own friends murmured the 
word ' tyranny,’ and when Brutus and 
Cassius saw that the Parthian expedition 
was imminent, they decided that it must 
be prevented at all costs. So came the 
Ides of March and Caesar’s death. 

There are many different kinds of 
greatness. It is possible for a great man 
to be vain and ir- 
‘ Eloquentia ’ : Marcus resolute, to be lack' 
Tullius Cicero ing in both prudence 
and insight; to be 
inexact m his statements and a poor 
judge of character. Marcus Tullius Cicero 
(106-43 b.c.) had all these defects ; and 
yet his title to greatness cannot be denied. 
To-day we recognize that politics, in spite 
of a certain connexion with the practice 
of the law, is in reality a profession by 
itself. A famous general, a famous admin¬ 
istrator, a famous author with us usually 
sticks to his own last; and shows his 
wisdom by so doing. In Rome the con¬ 
dition of the body politic was such that 
every man of eminence was drawn to try 
his hand at curing its maladies. Cicero, 
like Marius and Pompey, left his own 
proper sphere and endeavoured with very 
little success to play the statesman. Hence 
the severity of the criticisms that have 
been passed upon his character. But his 
failure as a politician should not blind us 
to his genius in other directions. 

His political career, which seemed to 
him to be enormously important, may be 
briefly dismissed. A new man from the 
country, his eloquence was his only weapon 
in the struggle for office. But eloquence at 
Rome was a great asset, and it carried 
Cicero quickly through the subordinate 
grades to the consulship in 63. In that 
year occurred one of the many attempts 
to upset the existing constitution; and 
Cicero acted with commendable resolution 
in suppressing Catiline. 

He was indeed too resolute, for in¬ 
stead of being honoured for ever, as he 
expected, as the saviour of the country, 
he was exiled soon afterwards on the 
charge of having put Roman citizens to 


death without trial. In a little time he 
was allowed to return ; but his self- 
esteem had suffered a cruel blow and he 
remained a waverer in politics till Caesar’s 
assassination. Though he had not been 
admitted to any knowledge o. that plot, 
when the deed was done he gave it his 
fervent blessing, and came out from his 
retirement to oppose Antony. But once 
again he was unsuccessful. The Senate 
was impotent, and the rival army leaders 
could afford to disregard the old orator. 
When the proscription lists of 37 were 
issued he was certainly among the victims ; 
but it was probably his wealth quite as 
much as his political influence that was 
the cause of his death. 

Cicero would have made an admirable 
president of a debating society ; but as 
he could not control his own wife it was 
scarcely surprising that he could not 
control the Roman people. The great¬ 
ness of his literary work, however, more 
than compensates for his weakness in 
action. He did not realize it himself, but 
he was always more at his ease in his 
study than in the Senate, and he is far 
the most lovable of all the 
Romans: kind, witty and Most lovable of 
humane, an affectionate all the Romans 
father and a generous, loyal 
friend. Greece was his spiritual home rather 
than Italy, and both in his speeches and 
his letters he constantly betrays himself. 
To most of his countrymen brevity seemed 
the soul of wit; Cicero, like a Greek, 
loved words for themselves, and is never 
satisfied until he has said the same thing 
two or three times over. Definiteness is 
the one thing a Roman valued, the one 
thing that Cicero avoids ; he makes almost 
as many provisos as Demosthenes ; if he 
means to refuse a request he does not 
say ‘ No,’ but rather, ‘ Yes—unless I am 
prevented ’ ; and instead of ' it is,’ he 
much prefers ‘ it would appear to be.’ 

But these idiosyncrasies do not affect 
the splendid flow of his eloquence when he 
is at his best, and in such passages as the 
conclusion of the Second Philippic he 
reaches the highest summits of oratory. 
Equally important is his work in popu¬ 
larising Greek philosophy and rhetoric, 
while his general influence on European 
literature has perhaps been greater than 
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that of any other one man. He is the 
supreme artist in words, and far mere 
truly than Nero might he have said of 
himself, when the assassin’s knife was 
at his throat: 1 Oua'is artifex pereo ’— 
' What art dies with me ! ’ 

The Romans as a people were curiously 
unlike the Greeks and curiously like the 
English. They were practical, stubborn 
and unromantic; too much inclined to 
the pleasures of the fie=h and too 
little attracted by the chapter delights of 
intch* ctual speculation But the chief 
Ensli'h \3rtue the virtue 

‘ Audacia ’ : of cheerful audacity, they 

Marcus Antonlus never poiSecSed Nut com¬ 
monly pnsse,cjm£ it, they 
thought 1 audacia ’ a vice rather than a 
virtue, and were thanktul for their freedom 
from temptation. And in the careerof Marcus 
Antonius (anglicised as Mark Antony—he 
and Pompev are almost the only Romans 
whose names are more familiar to us in 
their English than in tht-ir Latin shape) 
his countrymen must often have found an 
opportunity to point their favourite moral: 

‘ Safety first.’ 

Mark Antony (83-30 B.C.) was one of 
Caesar's men, the last of that company 
of brilliant adventurers to which Clodius, 
Mamurra, Caelius and Curio had belonged. 
Of all the band he enjoyed the Dictator’s 
closest confidence, and on the day after the 
Ides of March he stepped, as far as his 
abilities allowed, into his dead chief's 
place. Cicero and the miserable 'remnant 
of the senatorial party whom the old 
orator tried to galvanise into life offered 
him no great difficulty. But the com¬ 
bination of Octavian’s subtlety with 
Agrippa’s vigour was another matter. 
It is curious to notice how contempt on 
Antony’s part changed first to toleration 
and then to respect, and finally to a sort 
of fear, the fear that a lion might feel of 
a serpent. The whole process only lasted 
four years and, in spite of his advantage 
in age, in strength and in military prestige, 
Antony was so completely out-jockeyed 
by his rival that he was glad in 40 B.c. 
to make with him the Treaty of Brun- 
dusium, to accept his sister Octavia as 
wife in place of the termagant Fulvia 
who had just died, and to retire from 
Italy to take up the command in the East. 


But before Antony began his Parthian 
wars, he met his fate 111 Cleopatra. He 
had summoned the queen to bun as a 
culprit, to give account of the help she 
had rendered to Cassius. The Egyptian, 
however, who knew by past experience 
of Caesar and Sextus Pumpi ius the 
susceptibility of Roman hearts, smiled 
at his threats. As Plutarch tells us, she 
sailed to him up the river Cvdims m a 
barge with gilded poop, its sails spread 
purple, its rowers urging it on with silver 
oars to the sound 01 the flute blended with 
pipes and lutes. She lierselt, adorned like 
Venus, reclined beneath a canopy spangled 
with gold, while hoy Cupula tanned lu-r 
•>n either side, and the fairest ot htr 
maidens, attired as sea ny mplis, stood 
ready at the ropes. A rumour spread that 
Venus had come to revel with Bacchus 
for the good of Asia ; and Antony, burly’ 
and sanguine, who had already made his 
entry into Ephesus escorted by the 
wine god's cortege of maenads and 
saty’rs, was quite ready to play’ his part. 

Serious historians have wondered why 
great men like Caesar and Antony should 
have wasted their time and strength in what 
they call * amorous dalliance.’ But they 
probably have not realized that to a truly’ 
bold spirit the conquest of such a woman 
as Cleopatra, a conquest that must every 
day be renewed and can never be regarded 
as complete, is a difficult and dangerous 
task that offers irresistible attractions. A 
price, of course, has to be paid, and at 
Actium Antony’ paid the price for his 
nine years with Cleopatra. But wiiether 
Augustus or Antony got the more enjoy’- 
ment from life and w’hether Livia or 
Cleopatra was the more entertaining 
companion are questions that cannot be 
answered without some consideration. 

A man’s fame and the figure that he 
cuts in history do not ahvays depend 
upon his own merits. 

Fortune and the 1 Industria 1 : Marcus 
chances of literature Vipsanius Agrippa 
play no insignificant 
part. The lives of the other great men 
with whom these pages have been 
concerned are narrated at length by 
Plutarch and Suetonius. Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa alone has no forma! biographer 
and is consequently far less known and far 
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Chapter 64 


FROM THE GRACCHI 


less esteemed than he deserves. Yet of 
all the twelve he is perhaps the best 
example of his countrymen’s typical 
virtues ; and if we consider the actual 
achievements of his industry 7 we shall find 
that only Caesar can equal Agnppa’s record. 

There is furthermore a paiticular reason 
why Agrippa's name should be more 
familiar than it is to English readers. He 
was the first Roman to show any concep¬ 
tion of the importance of sea power, the 
first to establish a permanent fleet with 
definite duties in peace time as well as in 
war. Before his reforms navies were built 
hastily for some special emergency, and 
when that emergency was over ceased to 
function, their crews were disbanded 
and the ships themselves allowed to rot. 
The consequence was that piracy, officially 
destroyed by Pompey in 67 b.c., was as 
flourishing as ever in 37 B.c., and Sextus 
Pompeius at the head of the corsair fleets 
was a serious danger to the Triumvirate. 

It would take too long to describe here 
how Agrippa constructed his great harbour 
■by joining the Lucrine and Avernian lakes, 
how he spent laborious months training his 
sailors as Marius before him had trained 
his legionaries, and how as a result at the 
battles of Mylae and Naulochus piracy was 
swept off the sea, not to lift its head again 
for several centuries. Equally important 
was the victory at Actium, 31 B.c., for 
which Agrippa was solely responsible ; and 
even if his life work had ended with his 
organization of the fleet Agrippa would be 
one of the great figures in Roman history. 

But naval affairs were only one section of 
Agrippa’s activities. In 33 b.c. he accepted 
the aedileship and began 
Public works those public works at Rome 
of Agrippa of which many remain to-day 
as his permanent memorials. 
Turning from salt water to fresh, he 
constructed a new aqueduct, the Julia, 
some of whose arches can still be seen in 
the Aurelian Wall; then, after organizing 
a gang of public slaves to manage the 
water service, he built for the people’s use 
the first of those huge bathing establish¬ 
ments which became in later times the 
most wonderful features of the city. For 
the people’s benefit also were the arcades 
m the Campus Martius, which he had 
named after himself and his sister Polla, 


elaborate structures decorated with frescoes 
and offering to loungers a welcome refuge 
from the sun. These have now disappeared; 
but his Pantheon, built probably to com¬ 
memorate Actium, though radically altered 
under the Empire is the best preserved 
of all ancient structures in Rome. 

These achievements of civil administra¬ 
tion were but interludes in a long series 
of provincial governorships in all parts of 
the Roman world which involved many 
difficult military campaigns. After bring¬ 
ing the Perusine War in 
Italy to an end (40 b.c.), Agrippa’s wars 
Agrippa spent the years and governorships 
38 and 37 in Gaul and 
Germany, subduing a serious revolt 
among the still scarcely pacified fron¬ 
tier tribes. Then for some time he was 
busy with the fleet, and after Actium 
there were many problems of government 
at Rome to occupy his attention. In 
19 b.c. he took command in Spain, and 
two years later went to Syria, only leav¬ 
ing it to quell a dangerous rebellion in 
Pannoma. And in addition to all this he 
was an author and something of a scientist. 
He wrote memoirs of his own time as well 
as a treatise on geography, and in his sister 
Polla’s arcade there was exhibited a map 
in marble which he himself had constructed 
after he had carried out that survey of 
the whole world to which S. Luke refers. 

Even now we have not mentioned the 
most arduous of all Agrippa’s tasks, 
a task in which a man like Tiberius 
miserably failed. Happily wedded to 
Pomponia, the daughter of Cicero’s friend, 
Atticus, he divorced his wife in order to 
marry into the President’s family and so 
establish the succession. His first essay, 
with a niece Marcella, proved unsuccessful; 
and then in 21 b.c. he undertook the most 
difficult position that any man in Rome 
had to fill, the control, as husband, of 
Augustus’ daughter Julia. For nearly a 
decade he maintained his authority, and 
although during that period Julia was 
hardly a model of strict propriety, all open 
scandal was avoided and she completely 
fulfilled a wife’s first duty of fecundity. 
To her husband she bore five children, 
three boys and two girls, and by 12 B.c. 
the line of succession in the Julian nouse 
seemed firmly secured. Agrippa’s death 
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TO AUGUSTUS 


Chapter G4 


in that year was the beginning of Augustus' 
private and public misfortunes. 

It has sometimes been noticed that the 
head of a great business seems to do com¬ 
paratively little work himself, although he 
pockets most ol the profit accruing from 
his firm's undertakings. He puts reliable 
subordinates in charge of each important 
department, and then, like some benevo¬ 
lent deity, watches their operations and 
assumes the credit for 
‘Prudentia’: Gaius them. The problem, of 
Julius Octavianus course, is to find sub¬ 
ordinates who can be 
safely trusted and whose interests are 
the same as their superior’s; and if a 
man can secure these helpers among his 
own family or his intimate friends he is 
almost sure of success. Such was the 
position of Gaius Julius Octavianus {63 
b.c.-a.d. 14), when once he had established 
the great new business of the Roman 
Principate. Maecenas managed home 
affairs for him, Agrippa and Tiberius 
fought his wars, Li via initiated his social 
legislation : he himself sat in the centre 
and pulled the strings. 

But before this happy consummation was 
reached there were many dangers to face 
and many competitors to overcome. 
Augustus, to give him the name by which 
he is commonly known, was born an 
Octavius, the son of an obscure country 
money-lender. Luckily for him his mother 
was the only child of Julius Caesar's only 
sister, and consequently he was the 
dictator's nearest male relative. He was 
pursuing his studies quietly in north 
Greece, where he had just made the 
acquaintance of Marcus Agrippa, the 
young son of a farmer, when he received 
the news of Caesar's death. The two 
friends went to an astrologer, were 
assured that their horoscopes were favour¬ 
able, and then, on Agrippa's urgent 
advice, they set off together for Italy. 

There Octavian found that he had 
been left his great-uncle’s heir, and 
received a warm welcome both from 
Caesar’s veterans and from Cicero, who 
saw in him a useful stick wherewith to 
beat Antony. In a little while, however, 
the unknown youth of eighteen showed 
himself in all the arts of statesmanship 
more than a match for either Antony or 


Cicero. Cautious and cold-blooded, he 
had signal advantages m dealing with 
t\v o men one of whom was habitually in¬ 
temperate in -word< and the other in deeds ; 
but his handling of a situation which till 
31 was fraught with difficulty remains a 
masterpiece of skill. The cool duplicity 
of his manoeuvres would be wonderful 
in an old diplomat • in a young man it 
appears almost unnatural. 

Actium left Octavian master of the 
world, as Caesar had been, and, like 
Caesar, he was faced by the task of deter¬ 
mining a new form of government. But 
he was far more careful of opinion than 
his predecessor had shown himself to be, 
and instead of seizing power he waited 
for power to be offered to him. By the 
year 27 all the details had been arranged, 
he accepted from the Senate the honorary 
title of Augustus, and the new principate 
begins. Like the old republican constitu¬ 
tion, whose outward forms were preserved 
although all reality was taken 
from them, it was based upon Policy rathet 
a convention. In theory the than force 
Senate appointed a perpetual 
president as supreme executive ; actually 
the president either appointed his own 
successor or the choice was made by the 
army. In theory the government was 
divided between the Princeps and the 
Senate: actually the Senate became more 
and more of a shadow, and the Princeps 
gathered complete control into his own 
hands. It was a highly artificial system, 
but it worked; and it gave the Roman 
world for two centuries greater material 
prosperity than it had ever before enjoyed. 

If Augustus had only had questions of 
government to settle he might have lived 
a happy life. But in common with many 
another man he found the women of his 
own household far more difficult to manage 1 
than public affairs. Between his sternly 
virtuous wife Livia and his gaily profligate 
daughter Julia he was cruelly tom, and 
when on Agrippa’s death he married 
Julia to Livia’s eldest son he destroyed 
all hope of domestic peace. He was com¬ 
pelled to exile Julia under his own laws 
against adultery, he saw his grandsons 
die one after the other, and finally the 
succession passed from the Julian house 
into the hands of Tiberius. 
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B.C. 

31 Battle of Actium. Flight of Antony and Cleopatra 
to Egypt. 

30 Octavian follows to Egypt. Death of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Annexation of Egypt, which becomes 
the appanage of Octavian. 

29 Octavian returns to Italy, where Maecenas has been 
left iu charge. Confirmation of the Acts of 
Octavian. Temple of Janus closed, the Republic 
being at peace. Moesia made a Province. 

28 Official restoration of Senate. Octavian assumes the 
obsolete title of Princeps Senatus. Reversal of 
all illegal Acts since 43 b.c. 

27 Octalhn formally resigns emergency powers but 
receives Proconsular * Imperium ' for ten years, 
with the title of Augustus. 

Distribution of Provinces as Senatorial or Imperial. 
The latter ace held by Augustus with proconsular 
powers, and administered by the governors lie 
appoints, legates, prefects, etc. 

Formal reinstatement of the Republic; actual in¬ 
stitution of an autocratic Pnncipate. 

Augustus goes to Gaul. 

26 Augustus 111 Spain. 

25 Julia, daughter of Augustus, marries Marcellus. 

24 Augustus returns to Rome. 

23 Augustus retires from the consulship, which he has 
hitherto held annually ; but receives the Tribu¬ 
nician Power which he holds permanently. 
Death of Marcellus. 

21 Marriage of Julia to Agrippa. 

20 Augustus in Asia. 

Parthians restore standards taken at Carrhae. 

19 Agrippa in Spain. Settlement of Spain. 

Death of Vergil. 

18 Five years’ extension of Proconsular Imperium. 

Augustus confers Imperium and Tribunician Power 
on Agrippa. 

17 Augustus adopts his grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, the 
infant sons of Agrippa and Julia. 

16 Frontier wars. Gallic disaster of LolUus. 

15 Campaigns of Tiberius and Drusus, the stepsons of 
Augustus, in Rhactia. Rbaetia and Koricum 
are made Provinces. 

Birth of Germanicus, (son of Drusus), 

14 Agrippa in the East- 
13 Agrippa sent to Pannonia. 

Five years’ extension of Proconsular Imperium. 

12 Death of Agrippa. Birth of Agrippa Postumus. 

Campaigns of Tiberius in Pannonia and Drusus in 
Germany. 

11 Continued campaigns of Tiberius and Drusus. 
Tiberius compelled to marry Julia. 

10 Continued campaigns of Tiberius and Drusus. 

Birth of Claudius (younger son of Drusus), 

9 Death of Drusus. Fourth Pannonian campaign of 
Tiberius. 

8 German campaign of Tiberius. 

Death of Maecenas and of Horace, 

Ten years’ extension of Proconsular Imperium. 

6 Tiberius goes into retirement, in Rhodes. 

4 Death of Herod 1 the Great.’ Birth of Christ. 

2 Disgrace and banishment of Julia. 

1 Gaius Caesar sent to the East. 

A.D, 

2 Tiberius summoned from Rhodes. Lucius Caesar 

dies. 

3 Ten years’ extension of Proconsular Imperium, 

4 On the death of Gaius Caesar, Augustus adopts both 

Tiberius and Agrippa Postumus. Tiberius adopts 
his nephew, Germanicus. 

Third German campaign of Tiberius, 

5 Tiberius reaches the Elbe. 

6-9 Pannonian wars of Tiberius. 

9 End of Pannonian War. 

Germans led by Armmius annihilate Varus and his 
legions in the Salt us Teutoburgiensis. 

10 Tiberius with Germanicus in Germany. 

12 Birth of Gaius Caesar, son of Germanicus. 

13 Tiberius confirmed in. Imperium and Tribunician 

Power, practically ensuring his succession. 
Germanicus remains in command on the Rhine, 

14 Death of Augustus. Tiberius Claudius Nero, em- 

peror. 

15 Germanicus defeats Arminius. 

17 Germanicus recalled and sent to the East, Policy 

of imperial expansion definitely abandoned. 


19 Death of Germanicus. Suspicion falls on Piso and | 

Tiberius. 

20 Death of Piso. 

Extension of the Law of Majesty (Treason); growth 
of the delatores (informers). 

Rise of Sejanus, the praetorian prefect. 

23 Death of Drusus (Minor), son cf Tiberius. 

China: End of the First Ilan Dynasty. 

26 Tiberius withdraws permanently from Rome to | 
Capreae. Sejanus supreme 111 Rome. 

Pontius Pilate made procurator of Judaea. 

29 Death of Livia Drusilla Augusta, mother of Tiberius} 
and widow of Augustus. 

31 Fall of Sejanus and extirpation of his family, 

37 Death of Tiberius, 

Accession of Gaius Claudius Caesar (Caligula), son of 
Germamcu=. 

38 Birth of Lucius Domitius Ahcimbarbu-s (Nero, son of 

Caligula’s sister Agrippina the Younger!, 

39 Caligula's Gallic and ‘ Britannic ’ expeditions. 

40 Asia: Approximate date of Kadphises I, Indo- 

Seythian king, the centre of whose power was 
established at Kabul. 

41 Assassination of Caligula. His uncle Tiberius 

Claudius Nero, brother of Germanictis, is made 
emperor by the Praetorians. 

42 Birth of Britannicus, son of Claudius. 

43 Invasion of Britain and conquest of the south-east by 
_ Aulus Plautius. Province of Britain created, 

44 Death of Herod Agrippa. 

47 Ostorius succeeds Plautius in Britain. 

47-49 Caractacus maintains the British struggle in the 
west against the Romans. 

48 Death of Messalina. Development of government 

through the emperor’s secretariat. 

49 Claudius marries his niece, Agrippina, and adopts her 

son, who thus takes the name of Nero. 

60 Caractacus betrayed to Ostorius by the Brigantes. 

54 Death of Claudius. Undisputed accession of Nero. 
54-59 The 'Quinquennium Neronis *; five years of 

quiet government under Seneca and Burrhus. 

55 Britannicus dies 1 suspicions of poison. 

59 Nero murders his mother. End of Quinquennium. 
Suetonius Paulinus governor of Britain. 

61 Welsh campaign of Paulinus. 

Revolt of the Iceni under Boadicea; massacre of 
Roman colonists ; revolt crushed by Paulinus. 

62 Festus procurator of Judaea. 

03 S. Paul at Rome. 

84 Great Fire of Rome, attributed to the Christians. 

The Neronic Persecution. 

65 Death of Seneca. 

66 Great revolt of the Jews. Conduct of the Jewish 

war entrusted to Vespasian. 

07 Nero in Greece. Roman sentiment scandalised. 
Servius Sulpicius Galba plans revolt in Spain. 

68 Galba marches on Rome. Flight and death of Nero 

(June). Galba emperor. 

69 (Jan.) The legions on the Rhine proclaim Vitellius. 

The legions at Rome mutiny, murder Galba, and 
proclaim.' M, Salvius Otbo. The troops of Vitel¬ 
lius invade Italy (April) ; defeat and death of 
Otho. Aulus Vitellius emperor. (July) The 
troops at Alexandria proclaim Vespasian. Defeat 
and death of Vitellius (December). 

70 Titus Flavius Vespasianus emperor. 

Revolt and suppression of Civilis in Gaul. 

Siege, sack, and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
elder son of Vespasian. 

Vespasian’s ten years’ (70-79) rule of peace, retrench¬ 
ment and reform inaugurated. 

77 India: Kadphises II extends the. Indo-Scythian 
• power'over the Ganges basin. 

78-85 Cn. Julius Agricola, governor of Britain, organizes 
the province, and carries the Roman arms over 
the Forth and the Tay. 

79 Titus Flavius Vespasianus emperor. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii buried by the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

81 T. Flavius Domitiauus emperor. 

83 Futile German expedition of Domitian. 

86 Disastrous expedition of Domitian against Dacia, 
c. 90 Severe persecution, of the Christians. 

96 Murder of Domitian, The Senate- elect M, Cocceius 

Nerva emperor, 

97 Nerva adopts Trajan, as colleague and successor. 

98 Death of Nerva, M. Ulpius Trajanus sole emperor. 
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Chronicle X 


THE SHAPING OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE: 31 b.c.-a.d. 98 


he battle of Actium was one of 
the decisive moments in the 
world’s history. It closed a 
struggle which, if the issue of the fight 
had been different, might have been 
indefinitely prolonged. As it was, the re¬ 
organization of the world empire was now 
in the hands of one man who still had 
five-and-forty years of life before him in 
which to carry out that tremendous task. 

The triumvirate powers had not been 
renewed for a third term, but Caesar 
Octavian at Rome had been endowed 
afresh with extraordinary powers for an 
indefinite period, the equivalent of his 
uncle's official dictatorship, though that 
title had been abolished during Antony’s 
ascendancy This was the authority on 
which he now continued to act. He passed 
nearly a year after Actium in touring 
Greece and Asia and visiting Italy, before 
turning to Egypt, where the seal was set 
on his victory by the suicide of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

The first step following was the annexa¬ 
tion of Egypt, which Octavian took per¬ 
manently into his own hands, giving it no 
senatorial officials, but placing it under 
the administration of a prefect directly 
responsible to himself. The last indepen¬ 
dent kingdom west of the Euphrates, the 
granary of Italy, became Caesar’s appan¬ 
age ; and the entire Mediterranean littoral 
from end to end, with the exception only 
of Mauretania, which as against Rome was 
powerless, was now under Roman rule. 

For nearly a year Octavian remained in 
the East, leaving the West in the compe¬ 
tent hands of the diplomatic Maecenas 
The Senate had duly ratified his acts 
before his return to Rome in August, 29 b , c., 
when he celebrated several triumphs and 
signalised the restoration throughout the 
Empire of a peace long unknown by closing 
the temple oi Janus. In the same year 
Moesia, between Thrace and the Danube, 
was officially added to the provinces 


of the Empire. Again in 28 Oct avian’s 
role as pacificator was emphasised by the 
reversal of the illegalities for which he 
and his colleagues had been responsible 
during the long period of arbitrary 
authority, and a revision of the senatorial 
lists seemed at least to restore the tradi¬ 
tional dignity of that body, somewhat 
besmirched in recent years ; Octavian 
himself assuming the dignified functions 
of its Princeps (president >. 

The time, then, had at last arrived for 
Octavian to give convincing proof that 
public spirit, not ambition, was the 
motive of his life. In 27 he laid down his 
extraordinary’ powers. No one, of course, 
knew better than he that his retirement 
was impossible; he resigned his powers 
only that he might resume them in 
slightly different guise in constitutional 
form, in response to the urgent prayer 
of the Roman people, not of his own 
will as the master of legions 

Caesar a Constitutional Emperor 

he titles conferred upon him were such 
as to concentrate attention not on his 
power and its bases but on his dignity, 
on the reverence he commanded from a 
grateful world. The Imperator is veiled 
in the Pater Patriae, father of his country, 
Princeps, its first citizen, Caesar Augustus 
—almost, but not as yet, divine. Hence¬ 
forth we speak of him as Augustus. 

What the powers thus conveyed to 
Augustus were, how they were masked by 
a republican terminology and warranted 
by appeal to republican precedents, the 
reader will find set forth in the next 
chapter (Chapter 65). The weakness of the 
imperial position—not in that of Augustus 
personally—lay in the absence of any law 
of succession to the imperial authority. 
Had fortune granted him sons of his 
own he would doubtless have succeeded 
in making the succession hereditary, 
but the sole immediate heir of his body 
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was a daughter, Julia, and all but one of 
Julia’s sons died before Augustus 

In spite of the closing of the Temple 
of Janus in 29 B C , the Pav Romana, the 
Roman Peace, was not vet m fact estab 
lwhed throughout the Empire, for the 
whole vast frontier line w r as constantly 
liable to attack from the miscellaneous 
barbarians surging upon it m Europe, and 
fiom the Parthians on the Euphrates, 
fuithei, m remote parts of Spam and 
Gaul there were still tribes unreconciled 
to the Roman lordship Aquitama, 
howecer, was brought to final submission 
m 27 B C , the vear fiom which the 
Pnncipate of Augustus is dated In the 
north west of Spam the Asturians and 
Cantabrian 5 : maintained a gallant but 
vain struggle for freedom for many years, 
m the course of which Augustus took the 


field against them m person with no 
remarkable success. It was onlv when 
the task of subjugation and pacification 
had been entrusted to Agnppa the un¬ 
failing that the stubborn tribes made an 
honourable and permanent submission in 
19 B c Otherwise the wars of Augustus 
in which Roman legions were engaged 
w r ere all on or beyond the confines of the 
Empire, and were waged against not 
subjects but foreign foes 

The East gave no senous trouble The 
small dependent kingdoms still surviung 
in eastern Asia Minor and m Syria w r ere 
pacifically and giadually absorbed into 
the Roman provincial system Paithia 
under Phraates had no desire to challenge 
a military struggle with Rome The 
unavenged disastci of Canhae m 53 b c , 
however, had always rankled m the 



SCENES OF EGYPTIAN PLENTY FROM A MOSAIC FOUND IN ITALY 


Octavian, with the burden of the legions on his shoulders, recognized that Egypt was potentially 
the richest province of the Empire, and retained it as his personal appanage, instead of assigning 
it to the Senate Its prosperity had woefully declined under the later Ptolemies, but he inaugurated 
a wise policy of economic reform , and the famous ' Palestrina 1 (Praeneste) mosaic suggests the 
prosperity of the land in early Imperial times Above, a scene in the Delta during flood time. 

Palatso Baronale, Palestrina, photo, Ahnan 
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SUBLIME EMBODIMENT OF WHAT AUGUSTUS MEANT FOR THE ROMAN WORLD 
Peace was what the Roman world above all longed for, and the success of Octavian and his system 
is best explained by this one fact—that he gave it peace This splendid statue (its artistic significance 
is discussed in Chap 68) embodies the feelings of his subjects towards him, he stands, majestic, 
already ' Augustus * m name and fact, wearing a cuirass on*which the Earth rejoices in the blessings 
of peace, though a Parthian victory symbolises his frontier successes. 

Vatican Museum, photo , Anderson 
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OCTAVIAN AS VICTOR 


A fine bust of Octavian in the Glyptotliek at 
Munich shows us a younger man than the 
' Augustus ’ statue in the preceding page. The 
head is crowned with oak leaves, m reference 
to the award of the Civic Crown (see page 1864). 
Munich Glyploihek, courtesy of Dr. F. Slddtncr 

Roman mind; so when in 20 b.c. a 
demand was made, and emphasised by a 
military demonstration in force, for the 


restitution of the captives and the stand¬ 
ards which had been carried off from that 
fatal field, Phraates displayed his political 
wisdom by a ready acquiescence and 
perhaps even by an illusory form of sub¬ 
mission which Roman poets were not slow 
to turn to account for the glorification of 
the Father of his Country. 

On or beyond the Emopean frontier, 
however, there were many campaigns. A 
German incursion across the Rhine de¬ 
feated a Roman commander, Lollius, in 
16 b c., and called for the temporary 
presence of Augustus at the front, where 
he left the command in the hands of his 
stepson Drusus (3S-9 B.c.), who was 
permitted to engage in an attempt to 
carry the Roman frontier up to the 
Weser or the Elbe. Drusus and his elder 
brother, Tiberius (42 B c.-a.d. 37), had 
already been campaigning in Raetia, and 
the subjugation of the whole border belt 
on the south of the Danube had become a 
necessity. Drusus did in fact reach the 
Elbe before his premature death in 9 B.c., 
while Tiberius was establishing the Roman 
supremacy in Noricum and Pannonia, a 
task which occupied him for two years 
more. To Drusus had been accorded the 
complimentary title of Germanicus, which 
descended to the youthful son who is 
always known by that name. 

Agrippa had been marked by his 
achievements as the man to whom the 
control of the empire would naturally 
pass if he outlived Augustus, at whose 



MEMBERS OF THE ILL-FATED FAMILY OF AUGUSTUS 
Livia Drusilla (left), first the wile ol Tibenus Claudius Nero, by whom she had the future emperor 
Tiberius, married Augustus m 38 b c. His daughter Julia (by Scnborua) proved profligate and 
unbalanced, and died m exile, a d. 14. Agrippina the Elder, wife ol Germanicus and grand-daughter 
of Augustus, also died m exile quite unmerited. The family life of Tibenus—we see him here as 
a young man—was marked by ins unfeeling treatment of Agnppma and his mother Livia. 

From Paulsen, 'Greek and Roman Portraits (Clarendon Press), Ny Carlsberg and British Museums 
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bidding he had married the daughter of the 
latter, Julia, m 21 b.c. But he died in 
12 b.c., leaving by that marriage two 
daughters, Agrippina, who was later 
married to Gtrmanicus, and Julia, 
who followed her mother's profligate 
example, and two sons, Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar. A third son, Agrippa Postumus, 
was bom just after his death. Of these 
three grandsons of Augustus, only the 
last survived him. 

On the other hand, Tiberius (Claudius 
Nero) and Drusus (Claudius Nero) were, 
as has been remarked, the stepsons of 
Augustus, the offspring of his very able 
and ambitious wife, Livia Drusilla, by 
her former husband, Tiberius Claudius 
Nero ; though Drusus had actually been 
born after her marriage to Augustus in 
37 b.c. The explanation of these family 
complications is somewhat wearisome, but 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
course actually taken by the imperial 
succession. The three next emperors were 
all in fact Claudii, though only the third 
is known as Claudius, Caesars (like 
Augustus himself) only by adoption 

Stabilisation of the New Order 

73 GRIPPA had done more than any other 
man to create and to stabilise the New 
Order ; yet the stabilisation owed hardly 
less to the very different w T ork of the 
second of the great ministers of Augustus, 
Gaius Cilnius Maecenas, who followed his 
colleague to the grave in 8 B.c. He 
rendered his services not as a state 
official but as a personal counsellor and a 
social influence, guiding Augustus in the 
way he should go. He was supple, skilful 
and conciliatory ; by his discriminating 
but munificent patronage of art and 
letters attracting to the support of the 
new regime all that was best as well as 
all that was cleverest in the intellectual 
society of the capital. 

Such was the outcome of twenty years 
of the Principate in 7 b.c., when Augustus 
stood alone and both of his great minis¬ 
ters were dead. Alone he was to stand 
for twenty-one years more For, young 
children excepted, his nearest relative 
was his step-son Tiberius, whom neither 
he nor probably any other man ever 



MAECENAS, PATRON OF THE ARTS 

\s Agnppa was Augustus' most trusted minister 
for the more active kinds of government, so 
Maecenas (died 8 u c.) managed internal affairs 
for him It is interesting to note that he was 
of Etruscan parentage on both sides 

Palazzo del Consenator i, Rome; photo, Ahnart 

loved or could love ; a man, it would seem, 
of an unswerving loyalty, a general of 
tried capacity, but always morose and 
repellent; he was son-in-law now as well 
as step-son, since he had been compelled to 
marry Julia the Shameless on the death of 
Agrippa. But the principate was an estab¬ 
lished fact; none but a few doctrinaires 
could dream of a return to the old order, at 
least during the life-time of Augustus, 
though he was still in theory only a re¬ 
publican magistrate whose resignation or 
refusal of the functions imposed on him 
the Republic could not afford to accept. 

The Christian world in a later age adopted 
a chronological system which reckons the 
years and centuries backwards and for¬ 
wards from a supreme moment in the 
reign of Augustus, the humble birth of a 
Babe in Bethlehem of Judaea. The actual 
date was incorrectly assigned ; for at the 
time Herod, curiously entitled the ‘ Great.’ 
was still the dependent king of Judaea ; 
the year which we call 4 b.c. ought to have 
been named a.d. i. 

On the death of Drusus, the principal 
command of the frontier fell to Tiberius, 
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whose campaigns had m 8 B.c. nominally 
completed the subjugation of Germany as 
far as the Elbe, and also of Pannonia. Very 
shortly, however, he went into retirement 
in the island of Rhodes The hopes of 
Augustus for the founding of a dynasty 
seemed to centre in his two elder giand- 
sons; both were introduced to public 
life at the earliest possible moment; but 
both died young (a.d. 2 and A d. 4), He 
thereupon adopted the third brother, 
Agrippa Postumus—though the boy had 
shown no signs of either character or 
capacity—and also Tiberius, while dis¬ 
playing m a marked manner his personal 
dislike for both At the same time Tiberius 
was compelled to adopt Germanicus, the 
elder son of his dead brother Drusus. 

For some years Tiberius was employed 
on campaigns, m which his nephew was at 


times associated with him, for the most 
part either in south Germany against the 
Marcomanni or in the turbulent province 
of Pannonia. campaigns in which he 
admittedly showed very high military 
ability in extremely difficult conditions, 
recen ing only the most perfunctory recog¬ 
nition of his services. But while he was 
thus engaged in the south, there befell m 
north Geimany the heaviest reverse to 
the Roman arms since the disaster of 
Carrhae Three Roman legions under 
Ouintilius Varus were entangled in the 
Teutobergerwald (Saltus Teutoburgiensis) 
between the Ems and the Weser—the pie- 
cise position is unceitain—and annihilated 
by the Cheiusci under the brilliant warrior 
known to the Romans as Arminius (A D. 9). 

For the Germans had learnt the lesson, 
as Tiberius knew' well by weary experience. 



AUGUSTUS THRONED AS GOD BUT PATHETIC IN THE LONELINESS OF AGE 


During his latter years Augustus stood alone, his direct descendants dead before him, save for one 
weak-minded youth He was forced to turn to Tiberius, son of his wife Livia by an earlier marriage, 
whom he disliked personally but who was unquestionably able This famous sardonyx cameo shows 
Augustus throned as a god beside 'Roma,' while Tibenus, on the left, steps fiom a triumphal car 
in reference to his Pannonian victories. At the head of his horses stands the young Germanicus. 

Vienna Museum; photo, Gtraudon 
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■ GIVE ME BACK MY LEGIONS * 

P Quintilius Varus was in command of that part 
of Germany which had been subdued by Drusus 
when there occurred the terrible disaster of the 
Saltus Teutoburg'ensis, three legions and three 
cavalry squadrons being wiped out by Armimus. 

that it was to their advantage not to 
hurl themselves upon the drilled legions in 
the open, but to trap them. The victory 
of Arminius was a turning point. The 
meaning ot it was that the Roman Empire 
would never succeed in effectually estab¬ 
lishing itself on the farther side of the 
Rhine and the Danube. Tiberius might— 
in fact he did—march through Germany as 
he had marched before, without meeting a 
serious check ; but to subdue it and hold 
it was beyond the power of Rome at her 
mightiest. 

Tiberius was presently recalled from his 
task of restoring the prestige of the Roman 
arms in Germany, where the command was 
left in the hands of young Germamcus, who 
was as popular as his uncle was the reverse. 
Had Germanicus been afflicted with political 
ambitions he might have been a dangerous 
rival, but his heart was in the camp. The 
young Agrippa was impossible—probably 
quite incapable. And the disadvantages 
in the position of Tiberius were counter¬ 
balanced by the fact that he already 
shared, though as a subordinate to Augus¬ 
tus, a large part of the exceptional powers 
bestowed upon the Princeps. 


Therefore when at last the old man 
died in a d. 14 it was a matter of cour-2 
that the Senate, still the nominal govern¬ 
ing body, should petition Tiberius to 
accept the succession, and that he should 
do so, though with a show o f reluctance 
not wholly fictitious. The soldiery had 
already sworn allegiance to him as im- 
perator ; the representatives of the old 
great families were men without adminis¬ 
trative experience or military position— 
Augustus had seen to that; Germanicus 
was far awav , Agrippa Postumus, who 
could never have been more than a figure¬ 
head for plots, died—so conveniently 
that men whispered of assassination. 

Tiberius reigned for twentv-three years. 
The picture of that reign irresistibly im¬ 
pressed on our minds by the great Roman 
historian Tacitus, who was born some 
twenty years after it ended, is lurid and 
repulsive , nor can it be doubted that 111 
certain of its aspects the reign was lurid 
and repulsive in actual fact. Neverthe¬ 
less it assuredly had another side 

As under Augustus, the Empire at large 
enjoyed peace and prosperity, showing 
no signs of general disaffection. The 



YOUNG LEADER OF GREAT PROMISE 


Drusus the Elder was the younger brother of 
Tiberius and the most promising of all the 
family of Augustus, but predeceased him in 
a.d 9 after winning the complimentary title 
of Germamcus that descended to his son 
Naples Museum ; phob, Brogt 
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TIBERIUS ON A FAMOUS CAMEO 


If the morose Tiberius on his accession (a.d. 14-37) proved 
a suspicious tyrant to the upper-class Romans, lie was an 
admirable ruler of the Empire as a whole. And doubtless the 
stories of his debauches at Capreae, which we owe to his 
political enemies, have been much exaggerated Above, 
Tiberius and his family I in the heavens, the deified Augustus. 

Bibhotheque Nahonale, Pans', photo, Giraudon 


provincial system woiked under Tiberius, 
as it had worked under his predecessor, 
very much better than the old senatorial 
system ; governors who were continued 
in office during good behaviour were more 
disposed to do their duty by the governed 
than men who held for a year a post out 
of which they had every temptation to 
extract the utmost possible profit in the 
shortest possible time with a minimum of 
risk; Tiberius was deaf to the beguile- 
ments of vested interests, popular agita¬ 
tion, or family influences. Theiefore, in 
so far as the Empire was concerned, the 
reign of Tiberius confirmed and made 
permanent the work of Augustus. The 
organization was brought into such a 
sound condition that it survived the 
blighting influences of Tiberius himself, 


the madness of Caligula, the 
feebleness of Claudius and the 
crimes of Nero. 

But though no little ability, 
insight and resolution weie 
needed to face imperial pioblcms 
as Tiberius faced them, agitators, 
vested interests and upholders 
of the aristocratic tradition 
united in denouncing the man 
who in the eyes of the moralists 
was an epitome of evil, a well- 
spring of social corruption. 

Apart from hard drinking, 
however, we hear nothing of the 
emperor’s addiction to animal 
vices till after his retirement to 
Capreae in the twelfth year of 
his rule (a.d. 26), when he was 
nearing seventy; it is at least 
easy to suspect that by that 
time his brain had become not 
unhinged but diseased. Nor 
were the other despicable 
qualities fully developed in the 
early years That he trusted no 
one was clear enough, until he 
fell under the malign influence 
of Aelius Scjanus, the ambitious 
and utterly unscrupulous Pre¬ 
fect of the Praetoiians, in whom 
lie did repose for many years 
a confidence as blind as it was 
undeserved. But the charges 
brought against him by the 
voice of popular scandal of plotting and 
procuring the deaths of prominent persons 
whose ambitions he chose to suspect were 
never substantiated and were sometimes 
in themselves improbable. 

Yet even from the outset such charges 
were readily believed and as difticult to 
disprove as to prove; the more so because 
of the rapid extension of the law of treason 
and the detestable practice of 1 delation ’ 
which accompanied it, and which grew 
into perhaps the most hateful feature of 
Roman social life. Not merely overt acts 
of treason against the state, as hitherto, 
but words which could be construed as 
reflections on the Caesar were brought 
within the meaning of the law, and ‘ de¬ 
lators,' informers who brought forward 
charges or evidence which led to condem- 
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nation—as in such circumstances thev 
generally did—were handsomely rewarded. 
No viler machinery of demoralisation 
could hav r * hern devised Delation became 
a trade, and no man was sate trom it. 

Despite the development in the bodv 
politic of this particular 
disease, which, at least in hi- 
early years, Tiberius treated 
rather with sombre acquies¬ 
cence than encouragement, 
there was undeniable states 
manship m his conduct of the 
affairs of the Empire outside 
Italy He maintained on the 
whole a respectable standard 
in the provincial govern¬ 
ments. and his own persona! 
experience beyond the bor¬ 
ders of the Empire had taught 
him the soundness of the 
testamentary advice of Au¬ 
gustus that those borders 
should not be extended 

In domestic affairs, the 
establishment of the personal 
supremacy of the monarch 
was the fundamental ncccs 
sity. Like all monarchs simi¬ 
larly situated, whose personal 
prestige was insufficient to 
secure the needful authority, 
he made it his definite policy 
to repress the nobles and 
such of his own kin as were 
potentially dangerous, and to 
conduct the administration 
through creatures of his own ; 
while even the semblance of 
political power was withdrawn 
from the ' people ’ in general, 
who had already come to mean no more than 
the populace of the capital. Even in this 
field he did in the main achieve his object; 
but it was at the cost of his reputation 
both for justice and for insight; and he 
paid the penalty in leaving behind him a 
name universally execrated 

As a result, the greater part ot the 
history of the reign seems to resolve 
itself into a record of persona! scandals 
In its first pages, something of the halo 
of romance attaches to the young Ger- 
manicus, the darling of the legions in the 


north, who would have tried to «et him 
in the place of Tiberias if they could hm * 
won his own const nt Rut hi- In art was 
vainly set on the o inquest of G rmany, 
where he sucoedid in letrievmu tlm 
prestige of the Roman arms and inflicting 
a heavy defeat on Armimus. 
But his military career was 
rut short by his recall, in 
v d. 17, when he was dis¬ 
patched to the East—through 
jealousy of his reputation 
and popularity, men said 
but probably al-o becau-- 
Tiberius had made up hi- 
mind that the Rhine, not the 
Elbe, was to be the northern 
boundary. While in the East 
he died in circumstances 
which gave some slight colour 
to the popular belief that his 
death had been designed, 
or at best connived at, by 
Tiberius, and his memory 
was cherished as a victim of 
the emperor’s jealousy. 

On the other hand, Aelius 
Sejanus is the accepted 
type of the vaulting ambi¬ 
tion which o’erleaps itself. 
Succeeding to his father's 
position as Prefect of the 
Praetorian Guards, the 
‘ household troops ’ stationed 
in Italy, he wormed himself 
at a very early stage into the 
confidence of Tiberius, pro¬ 
cured the concentration of 
the Guard, whose units had 
heretofore been scattered, 
m a permanent camp close 
to the capital under his own command, 
and established in the mind of Tiberius a 
firm conviction that in the Guards and 
their trusty prefect lay the sole security 
of the Princeps against the machinations 
of hydra-headed treason By craft, by 
intrigue, by the fascination he had for 
women, he removed one after another of 
the human impediments to his ambition 
For lurther security he induced Tiberius, 
m a d 26, to bury himself in the isle of 
Capreae (Caprii surrounded by the in¬ 
struments ot debauchery leaving Rome 



THE YOUNG GERMANH.US 
Germanicus, a brillian t leader 
and very popular with Ins 
troops, might have succeeded 
Augustus if his loyalty to his 
adoptive father T’bcnus had 
not prevailed. 

Lateran Museum 
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and the exercise of the imperial functions 
in the hands of the unscrupulous 
favourite; while decent folk coukl find 
safety only in obscurity, or escape from 
the nightmare by suicide. 

Undoubtedly the aim of Sejanus was 
to make himself secure, murder Tiberius, 
and seize the imperial authority, relying 
on the Praetorians. But in spite of his 
precautions the old man’s suspicions were 
at last aioused. He gave, however, no 
open sign. In ad. 31 a messenger, 
Macro, came from Capreae to the Senate, 
ostensibly to heap new honours on Sejanus, 
but with a secret commission which trans¬ 
ferred to him from Sejanus the command 
of the Praetorians. The doomed man was 
completely hoodwinked. All unsuspected, 
Macro took over the command of the 
soldiers and made his dispositions. The 
Senate was assembled; the long preamble 
of the letters was read; the blow was 
reserved for the conclusion. Sejanus was 
to he deprived of all his offices and arrested 
for treason. The selected guards were at 
the doors ; the mask was dropped ; every 
man turned on the fallen favourite ; the 



CALIGULA THE MADMAN 


Tiberius was succeeded by the young son of 
Germanicus, Gams nicknamed Caligula. His reign 
(37-41) opened with such promise that it is only 
sonable to attribute his later excesses to mad¬ 
ness, following a severe illness. 

Tha Laiwrt 


mob clamoured for his blood and flung 
down his statues in the streets as he passed 
to his prison on the way to death. With 
him his kith and kin were exterminated, 
even to his eight-year-old daughter. 

For the last eleven years of the life of 
Tiberius, the years during which he was 
sunk in the iniquities of Capreae, Pontius 
Pilate was procurator or lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor of Judaea, while Herod Antipas (the 
slayer of John the Baptist), one of the 
brood of Herod the Great, reigned in the 
north. This is all that may be fitly said 
in this place of the Crucifixion ; an event 
whose significance was wholly unsuspected 
for so long that Tacitus after - seventy 
years was content to say of it no more 
than that ' Chrestus ’ was the originator 
of a most pernicious superstition among 
the Jews, and had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law under ' one of our 
procurators,’ Pontius Pilate. 

Assassination of Tiberius 

he fall of Sejanus served only to relieve 
the nightmare, not to dissipate it. 
For six more years Tiberius remained at 
Capreae; at the last he was murdered 
(a.d. 37) by that Macro who had been his 
instrument in the fall of Sejanus. So at 
least it was affirmed by common rumour, 
which later associated with him in the 
crime the young prince whom Tiberius 
had adopted as his personal heir, and 
whose succession to the principate was 
assured—Gaius Caesar, whom all men call 
by his childhood’s nickname Caligula. 

Gaius was the third son of Germanicus. 
His two elder brothers and his mother, the 
elder Agrippina, were all dead. His sister, 
the younger Agrippina, was the wife of a 
noble, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and became 
about this time the mother of the future 
emperor Nero. Gaius, now twenty-four, 
had in his earliest childhood been the pet 
of his father’s legionaries, who gave him 
his never-forgotten nickname from the 
imitation military boots which he was 
accustomed to wear. As the son of 
Germanicus he was certain of the support 
of the soldiery and the populace; there 
was no rival to set up against him, for his 
uncle Claudius, the younger brother of 
Germanicus, was without ambition and 
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EMPEROR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 

Germanicus had a brother, Claudius, who was regarded as a 
witless recluse. After the murder of Caligula he was dragged 
forth by the soldiers and hailed as Caesar; and, though weak, 
proved "a better emperor (41-54) than might have been expected. 
Vatican Museum ; photo, Anderson 


was reputed to be feeble¬ 
minded, while Gaius was 
credited with all his father’s 
virtues. He was forthwith 
acclaimed Princeps. Augustus 
on his death had been accorded 
divine honours ; Caligula was 
applauded for refusing them 
to the dead Tiberius. 

For the moment it seemed 
that better days were in store. 

Much was to be hoped from a 
prince who was young, popular 
and generous ; who began his 
reign by liberating prisoners, 
recalling exiles, publicly burn¬ 
ing incriminating documents, 
and flinging himself zealously 
into the unaccustomed business 
of administration. But after a 
few months Caligula fell ill, and 
he rose from his sickness in 
effect a madman ; bereft of all 
moral sense but not of that 
distorted but occasionally acute 
intelligence which accompanies 
some forms of mania. The new 
nightmare was more terrible 
than that which had passed. 

Caligula was possessed with 
the idea of his own divinity. 

He slew, it might be with some 
definite reason, it might be 
merely because he had the 
fancy to slay, whether from 
blood-lust or as a mere demon¬ 
stration of power. A sister 
died; none might mourn her 
death, for she was a goddess, 
but none might therefore 
rejoice, for she was dead. He inaugurated 
magnificent public works, and forgot them 
when the fancy passed. He resolved to 
conquer Britain, gathered his army of 
invasion at Boulogne, and then set the 
men to gather shells on the shore, and these 
he sent to Rome as the spoils of the 
conquered Ocean. He returned to Rome 
threatening slaughter because the Senate 
had not been sufficiently zealous in pre¬ 
paring for him a magnificent triumph— 
and there Cassius Chaerea, an officer of 
the praetorians at whom he had gibed, 
summoned up courage to assassinate him, 


with the aid of a few companions, in the 
fifth year of his crazed reign (a.d. 41). 

For the moment the assassins escaped. 
As the news spread, the Senate gathered in 
haste ; several of them were ready to press 
their own claims to the succession, to 
which none had any title; others urged 
that the moment had come for restoring 
the Republic. While they debated, the 
Guards took matters into their own hands. 
A company of them, tramping about the 
deserted palace, dragged a new Caesar 
from behind a curtain where he was 
hiding, carried him off to the camp, where 
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he was promptly' hailed as Imperator, 
and marched back to the Senate, who had 
no choice but to obey their mandate. 
Thus was greatness thrust upon the 
alarmed and reluctant Claudius, the almost 
hngotten brother of Geimamcus, who all 
Ins life had passed for a half-witted but 
harmless student 

The soldiers had chosen better than they 
knew. Claudius was at least extremely 
conscientious ; his intentions were excel¬ 
lent, and his political theory, if derived 
wholly from books, was intelligent. The 
phrase applied to James I of England, 
whom in many respects he resembled 
closely, seems to fit him admirably : he 
was ' the wisest fool ’ in Rome, but he 
kept his wisdom foi the state, while his 
domestic follies and foibles made him a 
figuie contemptible to his contemporaries 
and ridiculous to posterity, 

Conquest of Britain by Claudius 

LAUDHJS was already fifty years old when 
he began his reign (a d 41-A.D. 54). 
Throughout the period the Empire enjoyed 
general prosperity and there were few 
complaints from the provinces. Save in 
one important particular, Claudius held 
firmly to the principle that the existing 
border was to be maintained but not 
extended; j^et the military expeditions 
conducted against the aggressive north- 
German tribes of the Chauci and Catti— 
who had probably absorbed the Clierusci— 
were completely successful, though not 
followed by any attempt at annexation. 
Within the Empire the practice of extending 
full Roman citizenship to favoured com¬ 
munities was actively developed. But the 
signal achievement of the reign was the 
organized conquest of south Britain and 
its conversion into a Roman Province. 

In a.d. 43, 97 years after the second 
expedition of Julius Caesar, a fully 
appointed and efficiently organized army 
of conquest landed in Kent under the 
command of Aulus Plautius. The country 
from the Channel to the Tyne was at this 
time divided among a score or more of 
tribal kingdoms or confederacies, some of 
which acknowledged a queen as their head. 
Most of them certainly belonged to the 
Brythonic group of Celts, while the latest 


comers in the south-east were Belgic 
Biythons modified by a German element. 
On the other hand, Ireland and the 
greater part of Scotland weie Goidclic 
(Gaels). A general supremacy over the 
sub-kings of the south-east had long been 
held by the Catuvellaunian Cunobellinus 
(Cymbeline), who had recently been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Caradoc, more familiarly 
known to us as Caractacus or Caratacus, 
the Roman version of his name. 

Much had been learnt concerning the 
geography, the resources and the internal 
politics of the island, through the pene¬ 
tration of traders and the intcrcouise 
between Gaul and Britain, in the century 
that had passed since the strictly experi¬ 
mental and investigatory campaigns of 
Julius. It was not, however, without hard 
fighting that Plautius drove the Britons 
over the Thames and forced the passage 
of the nver ; after which he waited for 
Claudius himself with some reinforce¬ 
ments to take the field and claim the 
honours of the inevitable victory which 
secured the Roman supremacy and the 
formal submission of most of the chiefs of 
the south-east. Roman military head¬ 
quarters were presently established at 
Camulodunum (Colchester). 

Stubborn Resistance by Caractacus 

arvctacus, however, escaped to the 
west, roused the tribes on the Welsh 
border, and maintained so stubborn a re¬ 
sistance that his forces were only shattered 
finally in a great engagement in a.d. 50 by 
Ostorius, who had succeeded Plautius. 
Meanwhile an officer of great ability but of 
humble birth, Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
(a.d. 9-A.D. 7g), who was destined him¬ 
self to wear the purple, had subjugated 
the south, westward as far as the Exe and 
the Severn, and a Roman frontier had been 
established from the Severn to the Wash. 

Even now the valiant spirit of Carac¬ 
tacus had not been broken, though his 
wife and children had been captured. He 
escaped again, to the north. But he failed 
to win over the Brigantes, whose cautious 
queen preferred to seize him and hand him 
over in chains to the Romans in 51 It 
is, however, to the credit of Claudius 
that when the brave captive was sent to 
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Rome he was granted an honourable 
liberty, though he never returned to his 
native land. 

The emperor’s honest zeal fur Good 
government was displayed by an active 
attention to tli*= law courts which the 
regular lawyers lound embarrassing. But 
imhappilv the feature of the reign mn>t 
conspicuous to the public eve, and at the 
same time must oth nsive to public nti- 
ment, was the influence exercised over him 
by the freedmen, for the mod part Greeks, 
who won his cunfidcncu, and by the suc¬ 
cessive wives who plotti d against his 
honour and his authority while* they fooled 
him as they pleased. 

Of the freedmen, the most notorious 
were, perhaps, Narcissus, Pallas and 
Felix, the brother of Pallas, who became 
govemoi of Judaea. Their rivalry did not 
prevent them fiom working in concert to 
their common advantage ; they battened 
upon the secret—almost the public—sale 
of honours and privileges ; but they were 
men of ability', who rendered useful 
service when it was in tluir own interest 
to do so, forming a sort of imperial secre¬ 
tariat quite untrammelled by r class in¬ 
terests or social prejudices, which affected 
them personally not at all. But the fact 
in itself made them the more odious and 
their master or puppet the more con¬ 
temptible in the common view. 

Agrippina's Evil Influence 

Oman society was mainly divided 
between profligates and puritans ; 
but the profligacy of Messalina, the 
wife of Claudius when he became em¬ 
peror, disgusted even that society, while 
it gibed at the besotted blindness of her 
husband until matters reached such a 
pass that even his eyes were opened, and 
she met the death she deserved in a.d. 48. 
The place she vacated was secured by the 
emperor's ambitious niece—Agrippina the 
younger—sister of Caligula, widow of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the mother of the 
young Nero, for whom she was determined 
to capture the succession. 

Claudius was the putative father of a 
son who had been named Bntannicus, 
born to Messalina in 42, so the first step 
was to make him adopt Nero, who was 



MOTHER OF THE T iRANT JERO 


Ajjripinn*' the Younger, unlike her mother, >',*“5 
cruel and licentious After runn-uni; Claudius 
she secured the succession for her son bv 
Cn. Domitius Xhenobarbus—Xero , for whom 
she was virtually regent until ad 59. 

.Yy C.irhb'n ylu'eum, Copcnhjgeu 

three years the elder. Agrippina was a 
very clever woman who pursued her ends 
with a perfect tenacity and an entire ab¬ 
sence of scruple. In the training of her 
son she sow’ed the wind—and she reaped 
the whirlwind. At first her husband was 
brought completely' under her influence ; 
she had gained her position in alliance 
with the favourite Pallas ; for a time all 
seemed to go well with her plans. Then 
other influences began to predominate ; 
there were signs that the old man was 
inclining to Britannicus rather than Nero. 
Agrippina took counsel with one I.ocusta, 
a woman who bore an evil reputation as 
an expert in poisons; pjid Claudius died 
suddenly 7 . Nero, not Biitannicus, was 
hailed emperor (a.d. 54). 

The new emperor, a Domitius by birth, 
had received the name by which he is 
known and execrated, one borne gener¬ 
ally by>- the Claudii, on his adoption by 7 
Claudius. He was now' sixteen; of his 
character little was known , he had been 
highly educated, and bis tutor was a 
famous philosopher and w'riter, Lucius 
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ROME'S WORST EMPEROR 
Nero was one of the few emperors who seem to 
have completely deserved their evil reputation 
Boin m a d 37, he was only seventeen when lie 
succeeded, and his descent from the profligate, 
unbalanced Julia must also be borne m mind 
XJffizt Gallery, Florence, photo, Altnart 

Annaeus Seneca (c. 5 b.c.-a.d. 65); but his 
mother was Agrippina. For five years 
the goveinment was directed by Seneca 
and Burrhus, the prefect of the Prae¬ 
torians, whose support had ensured the 
accession of Nero ; five years m bright 
contrast to those which followed. 

The young emperor did not interfere 
with the businesss of government; he left 
honest, competent and generally re¬ 
spected ministeis a free hand, and his 
own official appearances were creditable. 
Britannicus died in circumstances suffi¬ 
ciently suspicious to give colour to the 
usual rumours, but that was all A breach, 
however, widened between the ministers 
and Agrippina, who found her mfluence 
With her son slipping away, and tried to 
recover it by methods which only made 
the young man resent it the more. He 
became infatuated by a mistress, Poppaea 
Sabina, who hated Agrippina and m 59 
Nero murdered his mother 

For nine years Nero reigned as an" un¬ 
qualified tyrant, and then for eighteen 
months generals from Spam, from Gaul 
and from Syria fought for the imperial 


succession, which Unally fell to the ple¬ 
beian but veiy capable Vespasian, whose 
services 111 the subjugation of southern 
Britain have already been noted , three 
other emperors having risen and fallen 
again during this year and a half Thus 
was revealed the fundamental weakness 
fiom which the Roman Empire could 
never completely escape. So long as the 
troops held to theii allegiance their 
Imperator was an irresistible autocrat; 
while he lived, there was no one to whom 


NERO'S EVIL GENIUS 

Poppaea Sabina was one of the worst influences 
in Nero's life It was at her instance that he 
had his mother, Agnppina, put to death and 
divorced his wife Octavia She died, after 
marrying the emperor, from his brutality 
Olympia Museum photo , Ahnar 
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they could transfer their allegiance everpt 
their immediate commander if he chose 
to accept it ; once an emperor was firmly 
established with general consent he needed 
not to fear re\olt unless he made himself 
wantonly intolerable ; but the settlement 
of the succession lay with the soldiery and 
primarily with the Praetorians, in their 
camp near the capital. 

The reign of Nero saw T the confirmation 
of the Roman dominion in Britain from 
the Channel to the Dee and the Wash, by 
the campaigns of Suetonius Pauhnus in 
Wales, and by the crushing of the great 
revolt of the Teem in the eastern area 
under their queen Boadicea. Still more 
familiar is the story of the Great Fire of 
a.d. 64, when half Rome was burnt to the 
ground while Nero, as men said, gave 
himself up to the emotional joys of the 
thrilling dramatic moment, and then 
sought to recover his popularity with the 
mob by illuminating his gardens with a 
public display of burning Christians , on 
the pretence that those incomprehensible 
and therefore formidable Jewish fanatics 
had set fire to Rome All Roman senti- 



BLUNT SOLDIER-EMPEROR 

The accession of Vespasian (70-79) marks a 
turning point in the history of the Pnncipate. 
After the confusion of the conflict between 
Otho and Vitelhus, he was elected emperor, not 
in Rome, but in the East, and by the army 
.Vy Carlsberg Museum Copenhagen 



TITUS THE MAGNIFICENT 


Elder son of Vespasian, Titus (79-Si), in spite 
of his short reign, was one of the most popular 
of the emperors He united clemency and 
moderation with almost Oriental magnificence, 
in contrast with the parsimony of his father 
Naltonal Museum, Naples; photo, Anderson 

ment was especially scandalised when the 
emperor gloried in taking a personal part 
in public competitions which to Roman 
eyes were fit only for Greeks, or freedmen, 
as well as by the shamelessness of his vices, 
and his extravagances. No man was safe, 
whose character was a reproach to the 
emperor or whose wealth excited his 
rapacity. At length the cup brimmed 
over, and the old soldier Servius Sulpicius 
Galba (5 b.c. - a.d. 68) ' whom all men 
counted fit to rule—had he not ruled,’ 
raised the standard of revolt in his province 
of Hither Spain in 67-8. 

Galba, a rigid old warrior, marched on 
Italy. Nero found himself deserted on 
all sides, and sought refuge in an igno¬ 
minious death barely in tune to escape 
capture Galba was hailed emperor, but 
displayed an injudicious niggardliness to 
the soldier y, who in consequence trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to Marcus Salvius 
Otho, once the complaisant spouse of 
Poppaea, and Galba was slain (January, 
69) after a reign of six months But 
the legions of the Rhine prelerred their 
own commander Vitelhus, for no better 
reason than the fact that he was their 
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NATURAL DEATH CAST OF A VICTIM OF VESUVIUS 


Many of those who met their death at Pompeii left a perfect 
mould ol their contours m the mud and scoriae dust that formed 
their shroud , and it lias been found possible to take piaster 
casts, gruesome and pathetic, of bodies that mouldered away 
more than eighteen hundred years ago 


commander; and carrying him with them 
they marched on Italy. Meanwhile in 
the East Vespasian and his senior officer 
Mucianus, with their troops, decided that 
Vespasian himself should rule. 

The lieutenants of Vitellius defeated 
Otho’s troops at Bedriacum ; Otho duly 


committed suicide. Vitellius 
entered Rome and assumed the 
purple while Vespasian wa= 
being proclaimed in Egypt and 
Syria. The troops in Illyricum 
sided with the latter, whose 
lieutenant Antonius Primus 
with his first army defeated 
the forces of Vitellius in the 
second battle at Bedriacum 
and marched on Rome. The 
final scenes are somewhat 
nauseous. In the end, Vitel¬ 
lius, whose most marked 
characteristic was a repulsive gluttony, 
found himself deserted, was dragged from 
hiding and uas hacked or beaten to death 
(December, a.d. 69). Vespasian himself 
arrived in Italy in the following year ; but 
in the meanwhile he was represented by 
his younger son Domitian (51-96) his 



POMPEII DISENTOMBED FROM THE DUST THAT OVERWHELMED IT IN A.D. 79 
The reign of Titus is made memorable by one appalling disaster—the destruction of the flourishing 
town of Pompeii on the bay of Naples by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in a.d. 79. Titus exerted 
himself nobly to relieve the suffering. But, however terrible the event, it was of great value to 
posterity, for the town was not blotted out by lava so much as entombed in volcanic dust, thus 
preserving priceless information about contemporary life. Above, Vesuvius seen from the Forum. 

Photo, E.N.A, 
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lieutenants were loyal ; theie was no 
rival or po=sible rival on the scene; 
Rome only craved for the anaichy to end , 
and his full and fotmal recognition as 
emperor was a foregone conclusion. 

Vespasian was the practical man of 
the hour. Like Marius, he was of the 
pLople, and in no wise ashamed of 
the fact He had no ideals and no 
illusions. Like the founder of the Tudor 
dynasty, he looked upon the running 
of the Empiie as a business proposi¬ 
tion which had been badly mismanaged 
and wanted a new manager who would 
attend to business, repair the machinery, 
reorganize the staff, and make the concern 
flourish. He had been fighting, com¬ 
manding troops, organizing, administra¬ 
ting for thirty years ; he was a shrewd 
judge of character; he knew the system 
thoroughly by personal experience; he 
had served among orientals and hyper¬ 
boreans, and knew the empire from end 
to end ; and so he took over control. 

Vespasian’s practical Qualities 

he vices and extravagances of Roman 
society had no attraction for the 
economical soul of Vespasian ; in his own 
household he set an example of simplicity 
or parsimony which reacted upon society at 
large, so that simplicity came into fashion. 
He scoffed at the intellectual refinements 
and affectations of his sons ; but he knew 
quite well that they had a social value. 
He could chuckle over his own short¬ 
comings and the shams which surrounded 
him. Titus, his heir, reproved him for an 
unseemly interest in a paying drainage 
scheme. ' That doesn’t stink,' said the 
Emperor, pulling out a coin; and 1 I’m 
turning into a God, I take it,’ as he lay 
on his deathbed. 

His hard-headed shrewdness was the best 
possible antidote to the corruption of the 
times, and a most salutary if occasionally 
vulgar contrast to the prevalent levity and 
recklessness; it made decency more 
fashionable than indecency. 

Vespasian indulged in no proscriptions 
and no violence. His business was to 
restore law and public confidence, to con¬ 
ciliate all classes without pandering to any, 
and to hold the control firmly in his own 


hands. He was well served bv the mcr 
he appointed; his public works were 
directed to the dignity of the state and 
the welfare of the people : and hi= expen¬ 
diture was economical not in the sense 
that it was parsimonious, but that it 
eschewed wastefulness and merely wanton 
display. He was not picturesque, but he 
was effective, and he gave the Empire, and 
above all Italy, the heart of the Empire, 
that peace and order which had been so 
rudely shaken by the clash of civil strife , 
he restored the sense of personal security 
which had been perishing under the latter 
emperors ; and he gave a new stability to 
the imperial system. 

Civilis’ Mutiny on the Rhine 

wo episodes at the beginning of Ves¬ 
pasian’s ten years’ reign (a.D. 69-79) 
demand attention. When he resolved to 
make his bid for empire, he was engaged 
in suppressing a great rcbtllion of the Jews, 
which forms the subject of another chapter 
(Chapter 69). When he moved from the 
East he left the completion of the task in 
the hands of his elder son, Titus. Here, 
then, it is enough to say that Jerusalem 
fell after a prolonged defence in September, 
a.d. 70. The Jewish people was depatriated 
and dispersed, and the event was com¬ 
memorated in Rome by the Arch of Titus. 

The second event was the revolt or 
mutiny of Civilis on the Rhine. Civilis 
himself wa3 a Batavian Gaul, but like 
multitudes of the Gauls a full Roman 
citizen and a legionary officer. The 
legions were made up of Roman citizens, 
but were by this time mainly recruited 
not from Italy, but from the provincial 
citizens of the region where they were 
quartered, and the frontier armies were 
supplemented by the cohorts raised from 
the subject peoples who were not citizens. 
For the most part these ' auxilia ' did not 
serve among their own kin but in some 
distant quarter of the Empire. The Rhine 
frontier, however, was exceptional. When 
Civilis saw the legions making and un¬ 
making emperors, he saw also his oppor¬ 
tunity for setting up an independent 
Gallic empire by means of the armies on 
the Rhine. The attempt failed, mainly 
because the Gaulish legionaries remained 
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loyal to Rome and the 
general population stood 
ineit; but it met with 
sufficient initial success 
to call for its suppression 
by Mucianus (accom¬ 
panied by the empeior’s 
younger son, Domitian), 
a subsequent rectification 
of the strategic frontier, 
and the substitution of 
foreign for native auxilia 
on the Rhine. 

Titus had been for 
some years formally as¬ 
sociated with his father 
as imperator, and suc¬ 
ceeded him as a matter 
of course in a d. 79. He 
reigned for only two 
years, long enough to win 
a lasting reputation, 
hardly expected at the 
time of his accession, for 
clemency and generosity. 

He was emperor at the 
time of an appalling 
calamity for which there had been no 
precedent, the utter obliteration of the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii by an 
eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 

Leaving no son, he was succeeded by 
his brother Domitian (a.d. 81-96), who 
left to posterity a reputation as foul as 
that of Titus was fair. The satires of 
Juvenal and the epigrams of Martial give 
a most unsavoury impression of the Rome 
of that day, but the satirist can seldom 
paint a picture that is wholly true, since 
he necessarily concentrates on the evil 
and ignores the good that he sees. From 
the known characters of eminent men of 
the time—Agricola, Tacitus, Pliny—we 
know that it had become entirely possible 
to be neither profligate nor puritan with¬ 
out being in the least singular. 

But there were plenty of survivals of 
the Neronic days, and Domitian himself 
seemed to make Nero his model when he 
was not posing as the champion of religion 
and reformer of degenerate morals. The 
combination of personal depravity with 
superstitious fanaticism is not uncommon, 
and in him was emphatically marked. It 


drew him into the en¬ 
couragement of vile para¬ 
sites, the revival of de¬ 
lation and other black 
features of Nero’s reign ; 
oddly accompanied by 
sumptuary and social 
legislation of a puritanical 
kind. 

At the outset Domitian 
coveted martial glory, but 
his participation in fron¬ 
tier campaigns on the 
Danube abated his ar¬ 
dour. Mucianus, when he 
marched against Civilis, 
had realized the incap¬ 
acity of his princely 
colleague and carefully 
kept him away from the 
front. The most credit¬ 
able feature of the reign 
was the Britannic gov¬ 
ernorship of Gnaeus 
Julius Agricola (a.d. 
37-93), for which Domi¬ 
tian was not responsible, 
though his jealousy terminated it prema¬ 
turely in 85. Agricola, appointed to Britain 
in 78 by Vespasian, not only advanced the 
permanent effective frontier to the line 
from Solway to Tyne, but partly subju¬ 
gated the lowlands of Caledonia, planted 
forts from Forth to Clyde, penetrated 
into the Highlands, and inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the northern clans. His ad¬ 
ministration of the province, moreover, 
gives him high rank amongst the best 
of Roman provincial governors. 

Domitian excited less terror but hardly 
less disgust in his latter years than Nero. 
Rome endured him with growing anxiety 
and displeasure, but only one revolt was 
attempted. Lucius Antomus Satuminus, 
a distinguished officer in command of 
two legions on the Rhine, tried to follow 
the example of Galba, and had the warm 
support of his men, but in 91 was promptly 
overthrown by a loyalist officer. The only 
effect of the rebellion was to increase the 
suspicions and fears of the emperor and 
intensify the worst traits in his character. 
Bad as he was, no one wanted a renewal 
of armed contests for the position of 



DOMITIAN THE OPPRESSOR 
Unsuccessful m war, of the most doubt¬ 
ful personal morals, cruel and oppres¬ 
sive towards the end of his reign, 
Domitian (Si-g6), brother of Titus, vet 
showed lilmself a not incapable ruler. 

Museo Commuuale, Rome ; photo, Altnart 
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emperor. But, as in the cav ot Caligula, 
the third and last ruk r of thr Flavian 
hoii'C was slain (\ n ufi' by an assassin 
who had no political object in view, a 
frei dm an of lib own household. 

An Octavius, three Claudii and a 
D unitiiK had achiived or successively 
acquired the Principal*' on the basis, x>{ a 
legal fiction that th*-v ware Caesars. 
Even ot such fictitiou' Caesars the last 
had disappeared with Nero. Four em¬ 
perors had iollowed, with no other title 
than the allegiance of the legions under 
their command; but to all four the name 
ot Caesar was given. Flavius Ve-pasianus, 
grandson of a small Sabine farmer or 
farm-labourer, had a fictitious descent 
from heroic ancestry concocted for him 
and, like him, his two sons bore the 
name of Caesar. That title, as well as 
the complimentary ‘ Augustus,' had be¬ 
come permanently appropriated to the 
Principate. When Domitian was murdered 
there was not even a Flavius, much 
less a Caesar, to succeed him. But the 
time had passed when the most fervent 
of theoretical republicans could dream of 
a return to the republican system. 

heoretically the prerogatives of anew 
emperor were accorded to him con¬ 
stitutionally by the Senate, though the 
Senate had repeatedly found itself reduced 
to endorsing the dictate of the soldiery. 
But now there was no ambitious general 
at the gates, and the Senate could and did 
assert its constitutional authority without 
let. It proceeded immediately to the 
appointment of a new Caesar, and, to 
assert the civil as opposed to the military 
character of the authority the more 
emphatically, it chose a purely civilian 
member of its own body, Marcus Cocceius 
Nerva (a.d. 32-98), of an old Roman 
family which for some generations had 
been established in Crete; a Roman of 
the old Roman blood, but a provincial 
Roman. It was a new departure, significant 
of the new imperial idea. 

Nerva was not a born ruler of men, but 
he was a man of lofty character, wise 
and courageous. There was an im¬ 
mediate end of the grievances that had 
been growing up under Domitian But 


he al-o faced facti and n alizcd th< lundt- 
mental w1 akim-,- s ot th> situation. An 
old man, he had no heir, and the powei 
of the Principalf rcstt d on the aimv. 
Iii tne choice ot his meet -mr lay Rome's 
di stinv. Instead ot leaving it to chance, 
faction or intrigue, Nerva took it upon 
himself to nominate his successor. 

The vtrv able general now commanding 
on the Rhine was Marcus Ulpius Tiajniius 
(\d 52-117), like Nerva himself a pro¬ 
vincial Roman whose family had lone 
beui settled in Spain. In 97 the cmpirur 
aelopted Trajan as his heir, and associated 
the general with himself in the full 
imperial authority. The choice was made 
acceptable by Trajan’s already high 
reputation ; it gave immediate promise of 
security, since he was in the full vigour 
of manhood ; it ensured the loyalty of the 
soldiery, and it was more than justified 
by the event. The nomination was 
Nerva’s legacy to the Empue. and in the 
next year, a.d. 98, he died. 



PREDECESSOR OF TRAJAN 
A man of middling capacities, the Emperor 
Nerva (96-98) was yet one of the foremost bene¬ 
factors of the Roman State; for recognizing his 
own shortcomings he appointed the great 
Trajan his colleague and successor. 

Italian Dept, of Anltgmltes, Professor Halbherr 
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THE IMPERIAL IDEALS OF AUGUSTUS REPRESENTED IN ALLEGORY 
On rut outside wall of the Altai of Peace (see page i86g) a Ineze depicting a religious procession 
included uortrait figures ot members of Augustus’ tamilv (top) On the left is Antonia, turning to 
’ usband the Elder Drusus and leading their son Germamcus The old man third from 
'enas On eacti side ot the two entrances were allegorical bas-rehets one ot them 
’picted Mother Earth, with personifications of kmdlv breezes on either hand 
Uffizt Gallery Florence, photos Ahnart and Brogi 
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CHAPTER 65 


THE NEW IMPERIAL IDEA 

IIuw the Roman State wa-* adapted L\ the Of mu- 
of One Man to meet the Probli mi > >i ,i New Aye 

By JOSEPH WELLS 

W anlin of Wadinai Collegi • Oxford tnthor rl A SI ort 

History of R mi 


ere at uintnbution of Rome to 
the civilization ol the world 
the conception ot Imptrium —the 


authority,, reaching c\ui to control 
ot hte and death, \ a ~ted in the Mac;i=trate 
who was at once the n pruentative of the 
people and also the inheritor of the almost 
sacramental power of tho-e who had heen 
magistrates befoie him The Republic 
had maintained this idea of the sacred¬ 
ness of authority , but it had put authority 
‘into commission,’ if the phrase mav be 
allow ed , it had divided the pow ers among 
several magistrates, limited their time of 
office, set checks upon them by gnmg a 
right of ' appeal ’ to the people and by 
creating over against the Magistrate, the 
inheritor of old ‘ authontv,’ the new 
Tribune of the People, who could ‘ help ’ 
his electors even against the highest 
magistrate 

This compromise had worked well while 
Rome was a small state, where men knew 
all about each other, and where theiefore 
old custom, the ‘ mos majorum,’ was 
understood bv all But it broke down as 
the empire increased The task was no 
longer simple when it was not a single 
city that had to be governed, but an 
empire , the safeguards imposed by the 
Republic were impossible in the provinces, 
and in Rome itself the old tradition was 
lost, alike in the governing class and m 
the mass of the citizens governed 

The Republic was failing long before it 
w T as supeistded by the Empire , during 
its last half century of authority—from 
the outbreak of the Social War (91 b c ) to 
the outbreak of the Civil War (49 B c )— 
five times at least it had been found 
necessary to concentrate all powers in a 
single hand, because the Senate was unable 
to perform the functions of government 


But it is ijgnincant that though it via* 
fiihu- < af"»ar vim took the decisive step 
and overthrew tin Republic bv mean* ot 
hii invmrib'e armv it was not 011 the 
piectdaita of < dv-ar that Augustus founded 
his pwver [ulnn, indeed, via-, as he is 
made bv Suetonius, the first ‘ Caesar’ in 
the new sense, the despot who rules 
because he claims to be the real lepre 
sentativ o ot the people’s rights and wishes 
but \ugustu* though he began his political 
career as the avenger of his great-uncle, 
and as the head of Ins great-uncle s party, 
piofthsf d to icstore the Republic in_7BC, 
when the civil wars were over. When 
he—-to use his own words 
m his ofhcial account of 1 Restoration ot 
his career— ‘ tiansferred the Republic’ 
the state to the authority 
of the Senate and the Roman People,’ he 
had won lus victorv as a * Triumvir for 
establishing the State ’ (a title given him 
by law for five v ears in 43 b c and since 
then renewed), but this extraordinary 
title he now ‘ laid down.’ as a sign that 
the political crisis was over What we 
call the ‘ Beginning of the Empire/ 
Augustus called the ‘ Restoration of the 
Republic,’ and technically he was right. 

It must ever be remembered ‘hat the 
Romans were the greatest nation of 
lavvjeis the world has ever seen , even 
m their revolutions they had observed 
precedents Hence when the new method 
of government seemed to follow largely 
the precedents which had been made m 
the time of the Republic for ordinary 
citizens, and especial!}’ for Pompey, the 
Romans were able easily to reconcile 
themselves to the real change It gave 
them what Rome and the Roman world 
needed above everything, peace and 
order; and when these blessings were 
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AUGUSTUS WITH CIVIC CROWN 
Among the special honours bestowed on Augus¬ 
tus it was decreed that a civic crown—the oak 
wreath conferred as a military reward for saving 
a Roman citizen’s life in battle—should be 
suspended from the top of his house. 

The Vatican 

secured, it is not surprising that the 
ordinaLy citizen was not careful to note 
that, under a combination of old titles 
and old forms, a completely new system 
was being introduced. 

Before it is explained in more detail 
how this w'as done, it may be well to note 
briefly why this great political fiction was 
employed by Augustus; why he was willing 
•to receive as gifts from the Senate and 
people the powers which he already pos¬ 
sessed through his victories. • 

. -Two reasons especially may be given. 
'In the first place Augustus never forgot 
that Julius Caesar, who had won his 
power by the sword, perished by the 
sword, and fear urged him to moderation. 
But there was another and a stronger 
reason. Augustus was not, like his great- 
uncle, one of the world’s ablest men; 
he was not ambitious that it should 
be seen by all men how he could 

Cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould ; 

but he was emphatically a very great 
Roman ; he had the gemus of his country¬ 


men for practical success in the highest 
degree, and so long as he secured the 
reality of power, he was quite willing to 
surrender the outward show of it. And he 
had also the genuine respect for old tradi¬ 
tion, which may have been lost in Rome, 
but was still strong in Italy outside Rome; 
and it was in Italy, from the first century 
onwards, not in the degenerate capital, 
that the real Roman stock was found. - 

In theory, then, sovereignty was .still 
vested in the Senate and the People, 
but in practice the authority of the 
people was vested in one man ; hence the 
new form of government is often called a 
‘ dyarchy,' and the name is not unsuitable, 
for powers were divided; abroad there 
were two sets of provinces, and at home 
two systems of justice and of finance. 

What then were the powers which, 
authorised almost entirely by Republican 
precedents, Augustus took ? 

For a few years, from 27 to 23 B.c., he 
held the consulship with a colleague, but 
with various extensions of its ordinary 
powers, all of which had precedents more 
or less complete in the last century of the 
Republic He was, in fact, already master 
of the Roman world, but the forms under 
which that mastery was to be exercised 
were not definitely settled till 23 b.c., 
and the Chief Pontificate, the headship of 
Roman religion, was only added to his 
titles eleven years later. 

It is then from the year 23 b.c. that the 
imperial idea, as held by Augustus, takes 
definite shape. In that year the emperor 
declined to be again elected consul, but 
received the Proconsular Power (' pro- 
consulare imperium’) for life, while the 
Tnbunician Power (' tribunicia potestas ’), 
which he already held for life, was given 
to him in a new form, so that it is from this 
year that he dates it in all his inscriptions. 
The highest civil powers were given him 
in virtue of this * power as tribune ’; hold¬ 
ing it he represented the popular element 
in the government; his person was 
' sacred,’ he could propose laws, he could 
veto the proposals of anyone else. Thus 
the emperor was indisputably supreme 
arbiter of and in control of all home 
affairs, and it was natural that Augustus, 
and his successors after him, should date 
their regnal vears by their tribunician 
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power. Even.- Roman coin bears witness 
to this leading position at home ; among 
the titles of the emperors always appears 
the legend ' Trib. Pot.’ with the figure 
denoting how many years this position 
had been held. 

At the same time control of foreign 
affairs was given by the grant of pro¬ 
consular power. In virtue of this Pompey 
had controlled the 

Tribun cian and eastern provinces, with 
Proconsular Powers authority everywhere 
equal to that of the 
provincial governor, but with Augustus 
(again with Republican precedents' this 
authority^ was made ' superior ' (not 
‘ equal and it was extended to the whole 
empire. As the emperor received, in 
virtue of his proconsular power, the 
control of all the armies, and as their 
commanders (except in Africa) were all 
nominated by him, it was clear where 
all real authority in the state lay. 

The proconsular powers, though the title 
was voted for life, were renewed from time 
to time for Augustus, five times in all, 
because in theory' they were exceptional, 
and so might cease when the times of 
emergency were passed; but the grant 
was a mere form from the first, and to the 
successors of Augustus they were voted 
on accession once for all. 

The formal position of the emperor has 
now been described in outline; before 
proceeding to speak about some aspects 
of it in more detail, it is well to note that 
Augustus did not use the actual w 7 ord 
' Imperator ’ to mark his official position ; 
to do this would have shown at once that 
he rested on the army and ruled by mere 
force. This title was indeed adopted by 
him at the very beginning of his career, 
but only as part of his name, as his 
praenomen, ' Imperator Caesar,’ inherited 
from his adoptive lather, Julius Caesar. 
But so far as the new 7 monarch had a 
title, it was that of ’ Prmceps,’ a word 
which had been used, of course inform¬ 
ally, for leading men in the time of the 
Republic; so good a constitutionalist 
even as Cicero used it of Pompeius, w r ho 
in this title, as in so many other points, 
anticipates the position of Augustus 

In speaking of the powers of the new 
monarch, it is natural to deal first with 


the army , for, how ever much Augustus 
might wish to conceal the truth, it was 
the army 7 which had, as has been seen, 
overthrown the Republic and made Juhiu 
Caesar master of Rome, and Augustii- 
himself by the victories of his army kept 
this position which he inherited from 
Caesar. The legions were all in ordinary 
times quartered in the provinces, and 
Augustus, when he divided the provinces 
(in 27 b.c.) with the nominally' restored 
Senate, kept for his own share all the 
frontier ones, where a standing army 7 was 
required, except Africa. Hence all the 
Ieafions but one (the African! were under 



AUGUSTUS AS PONTLFEX MAXIMUS 
This fine statue represents Augustus as Pontilex 
Maximus, head of Roman religion, restorer of 
the imperial and spiritual power of Rome as 
well as of her political and material life. The 
Chief Pontificate was conferred on him in u B.c. 
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PRAETORIAN GUARDS IN PARADE UNIFORM 
In the Civil Wars nf the first century b.c. the rival com¬ 
manders each had his guard of picked veterans Under the 
Empire the Humber of praetorian cohorts varied from nine to 
sixteen, commanded in the name of the emperor by a ' prae- 
fectus praetorio ’ They were the real basis of imperial rule. 

The Louvre; photo, Giraudon 


his control, and he nominated their com¬ 
manders ; as a reason for this division, he 
urged that the frontier provinces were the 
troublesome ones, and therefore he gener¬ 
ously undertook the care of them himself. 

The Roman army, with the important 
exception of the Praetorian Guards, who 
will be spoken of shortly, was kept on the 
frontiers, and it was now put on a 
permanent footing. Under the Republic 
the arjnies had been in theory enrolled for 
a campaign or a series of campaigns, and 
though they might continue to exist as a 
force for years, they were supposed to be 
dissolved when the war was over. Under 
Augustus the army became a definite 
force, its strength being fixed originally 
at eighteen legions, which he afterwards 
increased to twenty-five or twenty-six. 
At the same time a normal limit of mili¬ 


tary service was fixed, and a 
distinct Treasury established, 
out of which the pensions of 
the legionaries could be paid 
on their retirement. This 
was not the least important 
of the remedial measures of 
Augustus; the imperial army 
kept back the tide of bar¬ 
barism completely for at 
least two centuries, and for 
two centuries more it at any 
rate held its own, in spite 
of barbarian raids and occa¬ 
sional defeats. The import¬ 
ance of these four centuries for 
the establishment of Latin 
civilization in Gaul and in 
Spain, not to mention the 
civilizing of the minor pro¬ 
vinces, cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated ; still more important 
is the fact that under the pro¬ 
tection of the ‘ Pax Romana ’ 
Christianity was able to con¬ 
quer the Old World. 

The most important of the 
provinces which the emperor 
undertook to govern were the 
three Gauls—all France and 
Belgium as far as the Rhine, 
with the exception of the 
south-eastern corner (the old 
‘ Provincial the modern Pro¬ 
vence), most of Spain, the 
provinces on the north-east of Italy to¬ 
wards the Danube, and Syria, from which 
province the Euphrates frontier was 
watched against the Parthians. The ex¬ 
tensions of Empire made by Augustus 
and his successors will be discussed later. 

One branch of the anny remains to be 
described, the already mentioned Prae¬ 
torian Guards ; their importance cannot 
be exaggerated, for they were above all 
else the symbol of what the new govern¬ 
ment really was, and they were soon to 
become the most important element in its 
continuance. Under the Republic armies 
had been raised in Italy, but never kept 
there ; they marched to the provinces, 
and returned only to be disbanded. But 
during the last century ,of the Republic 
the increased importance of the com¬ 
manders had required for their protection 
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a special corps ; this had been gradually 
increased till, in the Civil Wars of the first 
century b.c., the ‘ Guards ’ of the rival 
leaders became an important part of their 
forces. Augustus, when he restored the 
Republic in 27 b.c., obtained leave to keep 
his Guards in Italy, though the legions 
were either sent back to the provinces or 
disbanded ; their retention on the soil of 
the governing country showed, to all who 
could see beneath the surface, that the new 
government was a ' military tyranny.’ 

The word ‘ tyranny ’ is used here in the 
old Greek sense, as meaning a rule based 
not on birth nor on ordinary election but on 
personal powers. The 1 tyrant 1 in Greece 
was not necessarily cruel, in fact he was 
often a man of high character and even 
popular; but he gained his position ulti¬ 
mately by force, and kept it by force. So 
Augustus without doubt and probably 
many of his successors were popular with 
their subjects; on the 
Imperial rule whole the rule of the em¬ 
bused on force perors, at any rate for two 
centuries, was good and 
just, except so far as the Roman nobles 
were concerned. But it was a rule that 
rested on force, and the ‘ Guards ’ soon 
found this out. They had been quartered 
by Augustus in various parts of Italy ; 
when his successor collected them in their 
great camp just outside Rome, they be¬ 
came a determining factor in arranging 
the succession of the emperors. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
military forces of the Empire, it must be 
noted that all the soldiers took yearly the 
oath to the emperor, the ‘ sacrament 11m/ 
which established so firm a relation 
between the soldier and his chief that the 
name has been adopted by the Church 
for the great rite of union between the 
members of the Church and their Head. 

/ In considering the civil functions of the 
emperor, we must speak first of his 
judicial power. It is important to observe 
that to the emperor, as the head of the 
state and the representative of the 
sovereign people, lay the right of appeal 
from all parts of the Roman world; 
S. Paul’s ‘ appeal to Caesar ’ is familiar to 
all. This indirect jurisdiction was most 
important. The emperor himself did not at 
first exercise direct judicial authority ; but 


in theory he could hold a court of justice 
for the trial of offenders of high rank, and, 
though Augustus himself did not u=e this 
right, it became very important undti 
Claudius, thirty v ears after 
his death.. It is Certain Civil Functions 
that this power of the Em- of the Emperor 
peror as supreme judge was 
abused in the punishment of senators ; 
the Imperial Senate paid the penalty for 
the scandalous partiality which had 
marked the later Republican Senate in 
dealing with criminals of their own order. 

Another branch also of judicial power, 
as enjoyed by the emperor, is unimportant 
und> r Augustus, though it begins in his 
time—at least, m part. The unperm 
appointed a Prefect of the City with the 
right of summary jurisdiction, fur the 
maintenance of order. This power, too, 
became very important later. 

The second instance of divided authority 
in the civil administration was in the 
control of finance. While the old State 
Treasury, the ‘ Aerarium,’ continued to be 
undrr the management of the Senate 
and its ofheers, a new Imperial Treasury, 
the ‘ Fiscus,’ was set up alongside of it. 
Into this went the revenues of the imperial 
provinces, and out of it u T as defrayed the 
cost of the army. As the imperial treasury 
was managed by picked men, the em¬ 
peror’s own choices, while the senatorial 
treasury was under senatorial officers, 
elected largely on political grounds and 
changing annually, it is not surprising 
that the emperor had frequently to come 
to the financial help of the Senate. 

The elections of these finance officers 
and of the other Republican officials 
went on in theory as they had done 
under the Republic ; but, as was to be 
expected, the emperor had considerable 
influence in determining the results. 
Augustus professed to leave elections free, 
and when he canvassed in person, as he 
did regularly till he became old and 
infirm, he only did what great Republican 
statesmen had done before him. He 
‘ nominated ’ his candidates, and they 
were no doubt generally elected; but he 
went further and ‘ commended ’ some at 
any rate of the minor officers—he gave 
them, that is to say, not only his name, 
but his ‘influence.’ It is not surprising 
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that candidates so ' commended ’ always 
got in; but it must be added that similar 
undue influence on elections had been 
employed by political leaders during the 
last century of the Republic It is also not 
surpnsing that, as elections were becoming 
so formal, the successor of Augustus, 
Tiberius, transferred the right of election 
from the Assembly of the People to the 
Senate, and, as Tacitus observes, the 
people only ‘ grumbled in empty talk over 
the loss of their right ’ ; the sovereign people 
m Rome had become a mob, caring only 
for the ' bread and circuses ’ with which 
the emperoi was careful to supply them. 
But m theory, it must again be em¬ 
phasised, the Senate was a partner with 
the emperor in government, and it was 
at first ai ranged that 
Diminishing powers it should have the 
of the Senate control of its own 
provinces, and also of 
the administration of Rome and of 
Italy, In practice, however, even under 
Augustus, these administrative rights 
at home began to decline, because the 
Senate was continually failing to cairy 
them out. It has been noticed above that 
Augustus, at any rate occasionally, ap¬ 
pointed a City Prefect to maintain order, 
though this office did not become per¬ 
manent till the time of Tiberius. But 
Augustus established permanently a fire 
brigade for Rome (the Vigiles), a body 
which, with its military organization, 
soon was found to be important for other 
purposes besides that for which it was 
originally established. He had also to set 
up a Prefect to see that Rome was ade¬ 
quately supplied with corn (‘annona’), a 
most important function when, as has 
lust been said, the Roman proletariat 
had to be fed, if it was to be kept in good 
humour. And outside Rome the emperor 
had to appoint special commissioners 
to keep in order the great Roman roads, 
at once the symbols and the instruments 
ot imperial power, which started from 
the capital m all directions and were 
continued through the provinces. 

Thus, even under Augustus, the original 
idea of the Empire had begun to be 
modified, it will be seen later how 
tembly it was altered during the first 
century of its existence. But it must 


now be shown how great a success was 
achieved under it, and how necessary a 
change of government was. 

Warde Fowler, in his Life of Julius 
Caesar as a ' Hero of the Nations,' draws 
a striking picture of the condition of 
the Roman world when Caesar entered 
public life. He imagines a cultured 
Oriental tiaversing the Mediterranean 
regions, and concluding, not without 
reason, that the old order was passing 
rapidly, and that the days of Rome as a 
great power, indeed as a state at all, 
were numbered. At home he would find 
corruption and disorder, the government 
impotent, all classes at variance, the 
slaves, who were at the basis of the social 
order, in revolt hardly to be suppressed; 
abroad he would hear of every frontier 
threatened, of the provinces being op¬ 
pressed, of the sea in the hands of the 
pirates. And this evil state of affairs 
became much worse in the days that 
immediately followed. 

Caesai—may we say an anticipator of 
Mussolinihad for some years checked 
decay and restored security at home 
and abroad; but Caesar’s murder had 
made things worse than ever. The weak¬ 
ness of a despotism is that no despot, 
however good or neces- 
saiy, is immortal. We Evil plight of 
have no need to go to the Roman world 
an imaginary obseiver 
to see how a thinking Roman regarded Ins 
country in the decade preceding the 
victory of Octavian (who was to become 
Augustus in 27 B.c.) at Actium (31 B.-c.), 
Horace, in some of his Epodes and of his 
eailier Odes, gives a dismal picture of his 
country ‘ lushing to min’; the 'Ship 
of the State,’ to refer only to one of his 
finest Odes, the fourteenth in Book I, was 
drifting on the locks and going to pieces. 

Of the work of restoration done by 
Augustus at home it is not necessary to 
speak in much detad. The justifiable 
boast of the emperor that he ' found Rome 
brick and left it marble ’ refers to the 
work begun with the aedileship of lus 
faithful minister, Agrippa, in 33 b c., who, 
with true Roman thoroughness, repaired 
the chains, improved the aqueducts and 
put the temples in propei repau The 
emperor also had the slave svstem of 
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Italv carefully examined, and reformed 
the eigastula,’ the quarters (which pro- 
\ idt d worse accommodation than the 
prison's) where the wretched slaves had 
been kept. Later Augustus did what 
could be done by law to check grave im¬ 
morality, to restore marriage to its proper 
honour and to encourage family life. 

The evils of the Roman world, howi\er, 
were too deep-seated to be cured bv 
legislation, especially when the legislators 
flagrantly disregarded their own laws; 
but there is no doubt that there was 
wait -plead material improvement m Italy, 
and that the restoration of order allowed 
the sound elements pf Italian life, and 
there still were manv, to a-~ert them¬ 
selves Horace’s charming picture of the 
Italian farmer, after his work is over, 
ending the day in peace, and worshipping 
with thankfulness his household gods and 
the emperor, is undoubtedly true to life 

Augustus wisely saw that Rome needed 
peace, and the Altar of Peace, voted by 
the Senate in 13 b.c., is the great symbol 
that the Empire stood for this ; its shat¬ 
tered remains, recently restored and put 
together, are a noble evidence how good 
Roman sculpture could be (see Chap. 6S). 


But he was also wise enough to know that 
the peace of the world could not be secured 
merely by sitting still. Hence to tins 
peace-loving emperor belongs the credit 
of addins more proxinces to the Roman 
Empire than any previous Roman, anti ot 
pacifying and organizing completely what 
his predecessors had incompletely won. 

Fir=t he completed the circle of Roman 
dominion in the Ah ditcrraraan by annex¬ 
ing Egypt. This countrx was not made a 
proxince, but btcame part ol the private 
property ot the emperor (the ‘ Patrimun- 
mrn Caesans ). Its lmrren-c resources 
were at lus disposal, and from it- harvests 
came a third of the corn of Rome It was 
so important that no one ot senatorial 
rank was allowed to visit it without the 
emperor’s special permission. 

This annexation was earned out im¬ 
mediately alter the battle of Actium, 
before the Empire was definitely organized. 
When this first task was accomplished at 
home, Augustus at once proceeded to his 
second duty, the final conquest and the 
settlement of Spam and Gaul. In Spam 
the stubborn Cantabn -were transferred 
from the rugged northern comer of the 
peninsula to the plains in the south-east: 



RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ALTAR OF PEACE IN THE FIELD OF MAR:> 
Pacification and organization of the Roman world were the pmne objects of the consummate states¬ 
manship of Augustus, and the dedication of the Ara Pacis in the Field of Mars (see also page 1862) 
as a tribute to the work already accomplished by him m that direction was an honour expressly 
mentioned by him in his Res Gestae. The monument was a rectangular structure measuring about 
38 feet by 34 feet, with entrances 1 li feet wide in each of the longer sides 

Reconstruction by Durm 
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and in Gaui the south-west region was 
finally reduced, and the Rhine frontier on 
the north-east definitely established. The 
work, as far as Gaul was concerned, was 
crowned by the introduction of the 
worship of the emperor at Lyons (Lug- 
dunum) in 12 b.c. ; to this further 
reference will be made at the end of this 
chapter; it is enough here to say that a 
centre was given round which the various 
tribes of Gaul might unite. It can be 
truly said that the foundations of modem 
France were well and truly laid with the 
imperial altar at Lyons, 

Turning to the East, Augustus had to 
face a different task. The Roman arms 
in that quarter had been disgraced at 
Carrhae, when Crassus lost his army and 
his life (52 b.c.). The emperor by judi¬ 
cious diplomacy obtained the restoration 
of the standards which had there been 


taken by the Parthians, and established 
a ‘ modus vivendi ’ which made the 
Euphrates, broadly speaking, the frontier 
between the two great powers. During the 
first century of the Empire, in spite of 
constant quarrels, actual hostilities were 
avoided in this region. But on the 
Roman side of the Euphrates there were 
still large territories which were nominally 
independent of Rome. Augustus appointed 
over these a number of dependent kings, 
generally Hellenised orientals, who grad¬ 
ually introduced Roman ideas among 
their subjects. The position of the Herod 
family in Palestine affords a good instance 
of this policy. It failed with the Jews, 
for their patriotism, supported by their 
religious enthusiasm, made them stub¬ 
bornly resist Romanisation ; the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus and the 
terrible massacres that followed the revolt 



GAULISH PRISONERS DESTINED TO GRACE A ROMAN TRIUMPH 
It was Julius Caesar who accomplished the actual conquest of Gaul and its annexation to the Roman 
state after nearly nine years (58-51 B.c.) of difficult warfare. Unrest, however, long prevailed, 
and revolts had to be repressed by military force until Augustus finally subdued the last resistance 
in the south-west and devoted himself successfully to the organization of the country. This terra¬ 
cotta relief depicts two Gaulish chiefs being carried away captive in chains. 

British Museum 
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of Ear Kokhba in the second century were 
the result; as the Jews could not be 
assimilated by the Romans, they were 
wiped out so far as their native land was 
concerned. But the other dependent 
princedoms of Augustus passed in the 
course of the next century quietly into 


it had been averted to some extent bv 
the victories of Julius Caesar, who had 
settled once and for all that the Rhino 
and not the Alps should be the limit ot 
Latin civilization; but his work in Gaul 
had not been completed, and, farther east, 
the Danube vallev was still inhabited bv 



BROKEN PILLARS FROM THE PALACE OF HEROD THE GREAT AT SAMARIA 
Samaria was incorporated in the Roman province of Syria in 63 B.c., as a result of Pompey’s armed 
intervention in Palestine. His policy of administering new territory through the medium of dependent 
princes was pursued by Augustus, who gave his full confidence to Herod the Great as King of the 
Jew-3. Herod rebuilt and fortified the capital, Samaria, re-naming it Sebaste (Greek for Augustus). 

The excavation of the accumulated debris has disclosed this colonnaded hall of Herod's palace. 

Courtesy of Palestine Exploration Fund 


the Roman Empire : Commagene, Little 
Armenia and Pontus are examples. 

This policy of introducing Roman 
influence by dependent princes, without 
any haste to annex, had been the policy 
of Pompey the Great; in this, as in the 
foundation of colonies in the East, 
Augustus was following the example of 
his great Republican predecessor. It may 
be added that the British Raj in India has 
grown in the same way, or rather it did so 
in the first century 7 of its existence. The 
native dependent prince paved the way for 
the British annexations, which culminated 
in the vice-royalty of Dalhousie. A similar 
policy was pursued by Rome in Africa, 
where the last of the Numidian princes, 
himself half a Roman, was sent to rule 
over the stubborn Mauri of the north¬ 
west corner, the region where in the 
twentieth century France and Spain have 
found administration so difficult. 

But Rome’s real danger lay not in the 
east or in the south, but in the north; 


tribes of independent barbarians, and the 
passes of modern Switzerland were all 
in their hands, in whole or in part. 

Augustus had begun the work ot 
conquest in this direction before he 
became emperor, and when the organiza¬ 
tion of the provinces of the Republic 
was complete, he initiated a progressive 
policy, as well planned as it was bold. 
The centre knot of the Alps was first 
reduced, and, strange to' say, two cam¬ 
paigns (16 and 15 b.c.) were enough to 
secure this commanding position, both 
Switzerland and the Tirol being secured. 
No doubt much of the success was due 
to the fact that work was found at once 
for the warlike mountaineers by enlisting 
them in the Roman army. Then the 
emperor ordered (12 B.c.) an advance 
on the two fronts at once, in Pannonia 
to secure the Danube as a boundary, 
and across the Rhine to improve the 
frontier by including within it part of 
Germany. 
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THE ' POLITICAL TESTAMENT ’ OF AUGUSTUS 
Shortly before his death Augustus distributed about the 
Empire inscriptions recording the chief events of his reign 
One of these survives almost complete, though much weather¬ 
worn, in the Temple of Augustus at Ancyra—the modern 
Angora—its preservation being due to the fact that under 
the Byzantine Empire the temple became a Christian church 


The campaigns on the Danube frontier, 
hard and chequered though they were, 
were successful, but the line of Roman 
forts was not pushed right up to the 
Danube till a generation after the death 
of Augustus, The German campaigns, on 
the other hand, after almost attaining 
success, ended in a disastrous failure 
which undid most, but not all, of what 
had been accomplished. 

It is necessary to dwell briefly on events 
here, for it may well seem strange that a 
peace-loving emperor, as Augustus cer¬ 
tainly was, should have attempted the 
conquest of the vast region between the 
Rhine and the Elbe. 

A glance at the map will explain his 
policy; the frontier made by the Elbe 
and the Danube, with the mountain 
circle of Bohemia between them, is a 
shorter frontier than that formed by the 
Rhine and the Danube. And it is also a 
better one; the weakness of the Rhine- 
Danube frontier always has been that 
Germany extends a salient angle (roughly 
modem Baden and Wurttemberg) between 
the rivers, and this angle faces directly 
at the spot where the second line of 
defence of Latin civilization is weakest. 
The ‘ gap of Belfort,' between the south 
end of the Vosges and the Jura mountains, 


had already seen the Germans 
pouring into Gaul till Caesar 
drove them back in 58 b.c. ; 
through that gap, when the 
Roman Empire was falling, 
horde after horde of barbarians 
poured into the fertile plains 
of Gaul. It is not for nothing 
that France has always streng¬ 
thened the great fortresses of 
Belfort and Besanqon. 

Augustus by a.d. 6 hoped 
that he had reduced Germany 
as far as the Elbe; Roman 
roads were made beyond the 
Rhine, Roman traders were 
penetrating there, the worship 
of the emperor had been in¬ 
troduced (near Cologne) as in 
Gaul, German warriors were 
fighting in the Roman armies. 
The work seemed almost done, 
when the incapable Varus 
allowed himself to be outwitted 
by Arminius, and lost his life and three 
legions in the Teutobergerwald (a.d. 9). 
He lost more, for with the defeat went 
Roman prestige and Roman hopes of 
civilizing Germany. How nearly she suc¬ 
ceeded may be perceived when it is 
remembered that both the brother and 
the son of the patriot, Arminius, served 
loyally in the Roman armies. 

This disaster happened five years before 
the death of Augustus. He recognized 
that further attempts in 
Germany were hopeless, Augustus’ record 
and, prudent to the last, of his life-work 
he advised his successors 
in his will that no more extensions of the 
Empire should be attempted. The record 
of his life’s work was left by him, stated 
with true Roman simplicity and dignity, 
in inscriptions all over the Empire; it 
has survived almost complete at Ancyra 
in Asia Minor (the inscription is well 
known as the ' Monumentum Ancyranum ’). 
He could claim that he had restored peace 
and order at home and abroad, that he 
had increased the Empire and made it 
secure, with definite frontiers; that its 
finances had been placed on a sound basis. 
Augustus could assert, therefore, with all 
confidence that his work for Rome had 
been successful. 
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The weakness of all despotisms is, as 
has been said, that the good despot is 
only mortal; and in Rome despotism 
was particularly weak because, by the 
Augustan theory’, it was only established 
temporarily and might be given up. 
Gibbon, in a famous passage, points out 
how illogical hereditary succession is in 
theory, and how valuable in practice. 
Why, he asks, should great soldiers and 
statesmen pay homage to a mere child 5 
Rut, at the same time, he points out how 
the Roman Empire suffered from the lack 
of this principle; of the eleven emperors 
after Augustus in the first century only 
three escaped a violent death. The prize 
of empire was too great a temptation when 
open to any competitor. 

Augustus saw this, and tried to obviate 
the danger by indicating whom he wished 
to succeed him. This he did partly by 
bestowing on those he de- 
Problem of sired as successors, one 
the Succession after another, the hand of 
his daughter Julia, his only 
child, partly by securing for his heir- 
apparent powers like his own. The first 
method failed, mainly owing to the 
deplorable character of Julia. There 
would have been in any case rivalry 
between the Julian and the Gaudian 
branches of the imperial house, between 
Julia’s children and those of her step¬ 
mother, Livia (the third wife of Augustus), 
who had two sons by a previous husband, 
but unfortunately none by the emperor. 
Julia’s disgraceful immorality, which in 
the end alienated even her father, added a 
bitterness to this rivalry, and the fifty 
years after the death of Augustus saw- 
example after example of its fatal fruits. 
It is charitable to hope that Julia was a 
physical degenerate, and that the em¬ 
perors who were her direct descendants, 
Gaius (Caligula) and Nero, were not wholly 
responsible for their bestial lust and 
cruelty. Roman lack of morals did indeed 
revenge itself on the imperial house; Julius 
Caesar and Augustus each had as legiti¬ 
mate issue but one daughter; and after 
them the childlessness of so many of the 
emperors was one cause of the disastrous 
uncertainty of the succession. 

For the moment, however, Augustus 
was able to mark out his successors, and 


in his stepson, Tiberius, whom, much 
against his will, he was obliged finally to 
make his heir, he left as Frinceps a man 
of great ability. Tiberius, when the 
emperor died, had already been granted 
both the ' power of the tnbune ’ and the 
‘ authority of the proconstil,’ and so had 
legal powers to control events both in 
Rome and in the pro¬ 
vinces. As to the char- Divergent estimates 
acter of this emperor of Tiberius 
historians differ; Taci¬ 
tus has left a masterly picture of him 
as the ideal tyrant, cruel, greedy, hypo¬ 
critical, unforgiving ; but the best modern 
historians see in him rather a man soured 
by the ill-treatment he had received fiom 
Augustus and from his wife Julia, and 
rendered still more bitter by the later 
misfortunes in his own family. 

It is, however, unnecessary here to 
trace the tragic history of the family 
of Augustus till it disappeared finally in 
the ' year of th ■ Four Emperors ’ (6S 
B.c.), leaving the Empire the prize of any 
successful soldier, since this has already 
been done in Chronicle X. But it is 
necessary to trace how gradually the 
fictions of the Augustan system fell away, 
and how the despotism of the emperors 
was more and more revealed as resting on 
military force. 

It has already been mentioned that 
Augustus was compelled on several occa¬ 
sions to appoint a Prefect of the City, 
whose office became permanent under his 
successor; also how the Imperial Court 
of Justice became a grim reality under 
emperors after Augustus. The special 
charge which was brought in it against 
high-class criminals was that of' majestas ’ 
(treason—the name still survives in juris¬ 
prudence as ‘lese-majeste’). Prosecutions 
for ' treason ’ had been established under 
the Republic for the protection of the 
state magistrates ; but under Augustus 
the grounds for the charge were seriously 
extended ; ‘ words ’ as Tacitus says, ‘now 
became sufficient evidence of guilt ; overt 
acts were no longer necessary for con¬ 
viction. 

Before the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
it was seen how serious this extension 
was; the most frivolous pretexts were 
enough to secure conviction; thus in 
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All the shipping agents and commercial corporations of Ostia concerned in the feeding of the metro¬ 
polis were centralised so as to be under government control The ruins shown here are of the inner 
colonnaded court ot one oi the immense warehouses at Ostia in winch the gram brought from Sicily, 
Egypt and Africa was stored before being re-shipped in barges up the Tiber to the capital. 
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Ostia— River Mouths ’—on the left arm of the Tiber, is said to have been founded by Ancus Martius 
in the seventh century B.c It early became the emporium of Rome’s oversea trade, and at the 
beginning of the Empire was of supreme importance as the harbour through which the corn supply 
reached Rome. In the reign of Claudius Ostia was replaced by Portus Augusti on the right arm of 
the river, its harbour being silted up by alluvial deposits from the Tiber 
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one well known case an unlucky poet was for its own advantage ; the emperor 
put to death for writing a premature elegy revived the old principle of Rome, that 
on the emperor’s son, who was danger- of gradual enfranchisement of subjects, 
ously ill but recovered. The poet’s Julius Caesar had enrolled Gauls freely 
vanity had not allowed him to suppress in his legions and had admitted pro- 


his verses, and he paid with 
his life for his indiscretion 
It is only fair to the em¬ 
peror to add that he dis¬ 
approved of this sentence, 
which had been pronounced 
by the Senate in his absence, 
and that steps w r ere taken 
to prevent such hurried ex¬ 
ecutions in future. 

Corresponding to the de¬ 
velopment of imperial juris¬ 
diction, encroachment by the 
emperor on the other func¬ 
tions left to the Senate 
proceeded consistently; this 
took place especially under 
Claudius. Under him the 
Imperial Civil Service be¬ 
came more and more im¬ 
portant ; and, as Roman 
pride prevented free-born 
citizens becoming the em¬ 
peror's servants, power fell 
to a dangerous extent into 
the hands of his freedmen, 
and especially of those in 
charge of finance, of corres¬ 
pondence, and of the peti¬ 
tions presented to him. An 
imperial servant also took 
charge of Ostia, an all-im- 


vincials to the Senate; the 
conservative Augustus had 
‘ purged ’ the Senate, and 
did his best to hinder en¬ 
franchisement ; but the pro¬ 
cess went on all the same, 
and under Claudius became 
the regular imperial policy. 
The anstocratic philosopher 
Seneca gibes at Claudius for 
this in his bitter satire 
(the Apokolokuntosis), 
' written after the em- 
peror’s death (when it 
was safe to kick a dead 
lion); the world has laughed 
at it from that timeto this,but 
it has nevertheless done jus¬ 
tice to the butt, while it treats 
the satirist with contempt. 

The progress of the Empire 
and the development 6f the 
emperor’s powers went on 
steadily; but, except in the 
case of Claudius, it is doubt¬ 
ful if the encroachment was 
deliberate on the part of 
the emperors. Tiberius was 
too old and cautious to 
make this his aim, at any 
EMPIRE PERSONIFIED rate at first; Gams and Nero 
All the pride of Roman em were mainly intent on satis- 
portant post, for through P ire b embodied m this grave, fying their appetite for 
Ostia came the com which ^d^held^n the hollow 1 of bestial Pleasures and their 
kept the Roman mob alive his hand colossal vanity, and on get- 



and in good temper. 

When these encroachments were being 
made in-Rome, it is not surprising that a 
similar process was going on in the pro¬ 
vinces. The command of the African 
army was taken away from the Senate's 
official, and so the emperor made com¬ 
plete his control of the armed forces of 
the state. But the increased imperial 
power in the provinces was associated 
with a development with which the most 
devoted lovers of liberty will sympathise. 
' Liberty' under the Republic had meant 
for the Senate the power to govern 
others, and especially the provincials, 


ting the money necessary 
for this. Claudius w r as a statesman , he 
not only enfranchised many in the pro¬ 
vinces, but also materially enlarged the 
Roman Empire, adding five new provinces. 
Most of his work in this direction was only 
the completion of the work of Romanising 
mentioned above ; under him, for example, 
Judaea lost finally its nominal inde¬ 
pendence. But one of his annexations 
marked a new and bold policy; it was 
under Claudius that the plans of Julius 
Caesar against Britain w'ere revived, the 
legions crossed the Channel, and by the 
time of the death of Claudius the south 
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ALTAR WITH LARES OF AUGUSTUS 
Augustus' personal popularity greatly facilitated 
the general acceptance of his worship in con¬ 
junction with that of the local I.ares. On this 
altar the figure holds a branch of laurel, proper 
to the Lares of Augustus. 

Sfuseo Caynpodoglio ; photo, Moscioni 

and part of the east of Britain had been 
really subdued, although the power of the 
conquerors was rudely shaken for. a brief 
space by the revolt of Boadicea (Boudicca), 
which took place in the reign of Nero 
(a.d. 64). 

With Nero’s death came the collapse 
of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. The army 
had already shown its power, when the 
Guards made Claudius emperor in a.d. 42 ; 
on the death of Nero the legions showed 
that they, too, wished to take a share 
in emperor-making, and a year of civil 
war was necessary to determine who was 
the strongest. 

With the victory of Vespasian began 
a new period of the Empire, which lasted 
for a century, and was its golden age, 
interrupted only by the reign of Domitian 
(a.d. 79-94), Conditions in Rome had 
very largely changed in the last half 
century ; the old senatorial nobility had 
almost perished, either by imperial 


cruelty, or in the civil war, and a Senate 
of new men, prepared to work with the 
emperor, had been created by Vespasian; 
of these Trajan, who was Spanish bom, 
the first emperor from the provinces, 
and Agricola, who made Roman rule in 
Britain a reality by conciliation as much as 
bv conquest, are examples. And with this 
change there went others as important. 
The imperial agents took over completely 
the control of the finance of the Empire ; 
the armies, too, were henceforth mainly 
recruited not in Italy but from among 
Romans in the provinces, and the ‘ auxilia,’ 
Rome’s provincial troops, corresponding 
to the British native forces in India, 
were brought under better control. Wise 
adoptions by four emperors in succession 
gave Rome a series of good rulers, and the 
second century a.d. saw great prosperity 
all over the Roman world ; it is to this 
period that Mommsen’s famous judgement 
refers, when he speaks of this century as 
being, for the regions contained in Rome’s 
empire, the happiest the world has ever 
seen. 

It is then not to be wondered at that 
the gratitude of the world found its 
expression in a form which, to modem 
minds, seems equally unreasonable and 
oulrageous—-in the deification of its rulers. 

The line between godhead and human¬ 
ity was not drawn so sharply in the 
classical world as it was by 
the Jew; the old mythology Deification of 
was full of stories of inter- Great Rulers 
course between gods and 
men, and many families, as that of Julius 
Caesar himself, professed to trace descent 
from a divine ancestor or ancestress. 
Greece, four centuries before the Christian 
era, had begun to offer worship to its great 
men, and though Alexander the Great, 
according to the best historians, never 
ordered divine honours for himself, they 
were spontaneously offered to him by 
his subjects in his lifetime, and he himself 
was disposed to claim a divine father. 
His successors went further; they deified 
him, and almost at once claimed the same 
honour for themselves and the members 
of their families. 

When Greece thus deified its rulers, 
it was not likely that Rome, which took 
her philosophy and her literature from 
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Greece, would hesitate to do the same. 
The idea of worshipping the dead was 
not unfamiliar to the Romans; the spirits 
of deceased ancestors—the Manes—had 
always been closely associated by them 
with their household gods ; hence when, 
early in the second century B.C., they 
came in contact with the philosophic 
romance of Euhemerus, his shallow 
doctrines found wide acceptance, when he 
professed to tell how, as a traveller, he 
had discovered old inscriptions which 
spoke of the Olympian gods as having 
once been men. 

Intercourse, therefore, with Greece and 
the East made deification a usual form of 
flattery for rulers; hence when Republican 
officers were offered divine honours in the 
East, they accepted them, and the custom 
spread to Italy. Both Marius and Sulla 
received worship, and when Julius Caesar 
was master of Rome, he frankly accepted 
the same position, and Mark Antony 
became his ' flamen ’ or priest. Mark 
Antony himself had no hesitation in 
claiming divine honours in the East. 
Indeed, in his good and in his bad quali¬ 
ties alike, he resembled Julius more than 
Octavian, the adopted nephew, resembled 
him ; but he exaggerated an imitation of 
his great leader into a caricature. 

Augustus was much more cautious; 
though he was quite willing that his unde 
should become ‘ Divus 
Augustus’ attitude Julius,’ for himself he 
towards deification accepted no direct divine 
honours. Inscriptions in¬ 
deed tell us that these were paid direct 
to him in many parts of Italy (at Pompeii, 
for example), but they were spontaneous 
and unofficial. The worship of the em¬ 
peror as established by himself was only 
indirect, so far as Rome and Italy were 
concerned, while in the provinces it was 
joined with that of the City of Rome. 
These two kinds of worship must be 
spoken of separately, for they were dis¬ 
tinct in method, and to some extent in 
purpose. 

In Italy the officially recognized wor¬ 
ship was intended to link the name and 
honour of the emperor to Rome's oldest 
rites, but not to supersede them. By 
doing this the emperor was able to enlist 
on his side new' classes, and especially to 


identify his cult with the religious ideas 
of the Italian people. One of the main 
ideas of the ordinary Italian was the 
belief in his Genius, a sort of double self, 
distinct and yet largely identical (see 
Chap. 60). Augustus took advantage of 
this to introduce the worship of his own 
Genius. In this form he was joined with 
the Lares, the household gods, of indi¬ 
viduals ; and, even more significantly, he 
was joined with the local Lares, who were 
worshipped at the Compitalia, ' the cross 
roads,’ in each district of Rome. Clodius 
had used these in the last century of the 
Republic to organize round them his 
‘ operae ’—his army of disorder ; Augus¬ 
tus with consummate skill united his own 
worships with these pop¬ 
ular rites, thus extending Spread of worship 
his influence among the of Augustus 
poorer citizens. A priest¬ 
hood in the ‘ compitalicia' was a coveted 
distinction, and so an opening was given 
to the ambitious among the lower classes. 
As has been said before, Augustus was 
really popular with the mass of the 
people, and lienee the worship of him in 
this way found easy acceptance. 

Less distinctly religious, hut still de¬ 
finitely connected with the worship of the 
emperor, was the institution of the order 
of the Seviri in the municipalities of Italy 
and the provinces; by this the wealthy 
freedmen, like their poorer brethren just 
mentioned, were connected with the 
emperor. And it must also never be for¬ 
gotten that Augustus did his best to 
restore the old cults of Rome, as well as to 
link his new cult with them. He was 
a builder and a rebuilder of temples, and 
a reviver of ancient rites, of which the 
famous Secular Games were an example. 
The genius of the Roman poets also was 
employed by the emperor to bring the 
Roman people back to their old religion. 

In the provinces a more direct method 
was employed. If Republican proconsuls 
had been worshipped, it was obvious that 
similar honours must be paid to the ruler, 
whose power included and overshadowed 
that of all proconsuls. Hence in 29 E.c. 
the worship of Augustus was definitely 
introduced by him in Asia—at Pergamum 
—for the provincials; the Roman citizens 
in that province were to worship the 
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' Divine Julius ’; but with Augustus was 
coupled the Urbs Roma. 

The example thus set was followed 
generally in the East in the time of 
Augustus; in the West it came in more 
gradually, and often at first there was 
only an altar (an ' Ara ’) to him, such as 
has been mentioned above with reference 
to Gaul and in Germany. After the death 
of Augustus, this direct provincial worship 
was almost everywhere set up at once; 
Africa, above all things the province of the 
Senate, was the last to establish it. 

The aims of Augustus m introducing his 
cult into the provinces were threefold. 
First, he wished to discourage indirectly 
the national worships of 
Political purpose ot his subjects, which were 
the Augustus cult always liable to foment 
national feeling; the 
Germans especially, as Tacitus tells us, 
objected to worshipping a mortal. A 
good instance of this purpose is seen 
in Gaul, where the festival of Augustus 
coincided with that of the Gallic sun god, 
who was thus thrown into the shade. 

Secondly, the worship of the emperor 
tended to unite the different parts of the 
Empire. Augustus knew well that while 
the material basis of unity was strong, the 
moral base was -weak. Hence he tried to 
supply this artificially. 

Again, as in Rome for the poorer classes, 
so in the provinces for the honoured and 
the wealthy, the priesthood of the em¬ 
peror became a coveted distinction, a badge 
of honour. The ' Asiarchs,' who protected 
S. jPaul at Ephesus, were men marked out 
as" honourable by their having been of the 
priesthood of Augustus. It should be 
added that this led indirectly to important 
and unintended results. When the leading 
men of a province met regularly to worship 
the emperor, they were likely to begin to 
discuss other matters too ; this actually 
happened, and the provincial diets (if they 
may be so called) thus formed became 
important in the government of their 
provinces, forming as they did a kind of 
representative body. 

To some extent the emperor's plans 
succeeded. The worship of the emperor 
met a real need in the Empire, and it 
remained important till Paganism went 
down before Christianity. The two great 
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religions against which this new religion 
had to contend were emperor worship 
on the institutional side and, on the 
emotional side, the cult of Mithras. Hence 
the test which was applied everywhere 
to try a Christian was whether he would 
sacrifice to the emperor; tens of thou¬ 
sands of martyrs suffered ■ because they 
would not bum incense to this human god. 
This horror is prominent in the Book of 
Revelation, where ' Satan's Seat' is at 
Pergamum, the city in which Augustus 
had established the temple mentioned 
above. 

But, in spite of this, it must always be 
remembered that on the whole the Roman 
Empire persecuted little. The cruelties of 
Nero, and peihaps of Domitian, to the 
Christians were largely confined to Rome; 
in the provinces the Christians were often 
unmolested for long periods together, and 
when they suffered, it was more often to 
please the mob than by the orders of the 
emperor, It was not till the end of the 
third century that Diocletian began His 
great and universal persecution. One of 
the marked features in the story of the 
spread of early Christianity is the good 
character of the Roman governors; it is 
only necessary to refer to those who are 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and both S. Paul and 5. Peter are full of 
exhortations that lawful authority should 
be obeyed. Felix, who is the exception to 
the above rule, is condemned by Tacitus 
even more severely than by S. Luke. 

With all its faults the Roman Imperial 
Idea has been one of the greatest forces in 
world civilization. It 
preserved much of the What the world owes 
best in the Old World; to the Imperial Idea 
how rich this was m 
the conveniences of life can be judged from 
the remains still existing after 1,500 
years of destruction, and it is significant 
how many of these, as inscriptions tell us, 
were gifts due to the liberality of public- 
spirited citizens. It helped also to educate 
the barbarians who overthrew it; they were 
ever conscious of the greatness of Rome 
the Immortal, and were willing to learn 
from her. Like her roads and her buildings, 
her laws and her institutions survived to a 
large extent for the use and the instruction 
of her conquerors. 
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THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND 
ITS LITERATURE 

One of the most Potent Forces that can be 
discerned at Work in the Civilized World 

By J. WIGHT DUFF D.Litt. LL.D. 

Professor of Classics, Armstrong College, Newcastle upon-Tyne: Author of A 
Literary History of Rome, Writers of Rome, etc. 


T here are few more marvellous stories 
than that of the Latin language. 
An account of its ultimate origin 
takes one far back into primeval 
times, and its history is not at an end 
even to-day. It is a fascinating task to 
consider, if merely in outline, how the 
dialect spoken by a comparatively small 
number of Italic peasants inhabiting the 
plains of Latium near the Tiber some 
twenty-six centuries ago not only grew 
into the speech of all Italy, hut became 
the instrument for one of the noblest of 
literatures and the official language of the 
greatest empire of the past. Nor does 
the wonder cease with that; for besides 
the fact that Latin has long outlived the 
Roman Empire and maintained a separate 
existence in the service of learning and 
religion, it has also proved to be the actual 
ancestor of a great portion of the languages 
of modern Europe, while of the rest none, 
whether of Celtic or Germanic or Slavonic 
descent, can claim to be entirely indepen¬ 
dent of its influence upon their vocabulary 
within historic times. 

About the Latin language in a strict 
philological sense we now know infinitely 
more than the most scholarly of the 
Romans could know; and yet many of 
them were keenly interested in their 
language. Early authors like Ennius, 
Accius and Lucilius concerned themselves 
with grammar as well as poetry; Varro 
recorded much of significance in his 
De Lingua Latina (On the Latin Lan¬ 
guage), though its etymologies may be 
ludicrous. Julius Caesar devoted inter¬ 
vals between campaigns to linguistic 
investigation, and the emperor Claudius 
suggested improvements on the alphabet. 
Under the Empire a succession of scholars. 


by their inquiries, illustrated correct or 
incorrect, current or obsolete usage. 

But it was not till after the linguistic 
value of Sanskrit had been brought home 
to European scholars by Sir W. Jones in 
ij<% that the application of the compara¬ 
tive method to the science of philology 
enabled scholars in the nineteenth century 
to indicate clearly the place of Latin 
among the Indo-European or Aryan 
family of languages. Since the days of 
Grimm and Benfey, two generations ot 
philologists have expended enormous pains 
on such problems as 
the affinities between Affinities of Latin 
Larin and Other Indo- with other languages 
European languages, 
its position among Italic dialects, its 
archaic remains, its history during suc¬ 
ceeding literary periods, the operation of 
phonetic laws and of analogy in effect¬ 
ing changes, and the rise of the existing 
Romance languages — Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Provencal and French, 
Romansch and Rumanian. 

The closest affinities of Latin among the 
Indo-European languages are with Greek 
and Celtic, though it is of vital importance 
also to compare and explain the forms 
which the same original word may take 
in others, such as Germanic, or Sanskrit, 
the literary language of the Brahmans 
from about 1500 B.c.—the Latin of India, 
as it may be called. Thus a philological 
eye finds a world of meaning in a series 
of words like Sanskrit ‘ da$a' ; Greek 
‘ deka ’; Latin ' decern ’; Gothic 1 taihun'; 
English ‘ten’; German 'zehn,' 

Independently of tire profound literary 
influence of Greek upon Latin, the two 
languages illustrate each other partly by 
similarity, partly by difference, in their 
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treatment of Indo-European sounds which 
they inherited in common. Thus, there is 
a notable parallelism in verb-inflections: 
the termination of the passive participle 
in Greek (‘-menos’), for example, throw 
light on Latin forms like ‘ alumnus ' (which 
equals *al-o-menos,’ i e. ‘nurtured’). On 
the other hand, one typical difference in 
the treatment of original sounds is seen 
m the Latin fondness for changing ‘ s ’ 
between vowels into 'r 1 (e.g. ‘Valesius’ 
into ‘ Valerius ’), whereas the Greek inter¬ 
vocalic ‘ s ’ tended to disappear. 

One comes next to the relation between 
Latin and other languages spoken in 
ancient Italy. Some of these, Messapian, 
V e n e t i c , Ligurian 
Alien influences on (which may be akin 
the Roman tongue to the Basque), and 
Etruscan—still a philo¬ 
logical enigma, but according to many 
an Eastern importation; see, however, 
Chap. 38—do not directly concern 11s 
here, though Etruscan left its mark on 
Latin in proper names and words con¬ 
nected with religion and the state. It is 
disputed whether the Latins got their 
means of writing direct from the Greeks 
of Cumae or from the twenty-six-letter 
alphabet borrowed from the Greeks by 
Etruria. Greek, already noticed as a pre¬ 
historic congener of Latin, was the actual 
language of many flourishing colonies in 
southern Italy and Sicily. Just as the 
Romans were a people of mixed descent, 
so their language showed alien influence 
m its loan-words. 

The very considerable debt in vocabu¬ 
lary to Greece was symptomatic of contact 
with a highly civilized face .of merchants 
and ’ thinkers. Such borrowed • Greek 
words as ''balneae ’ (baths), epistula 
(letter), ' lairipas ’ (lamp), ' machina ‘ 
(machine ); ' purpura ’ (purple) and many 
others tell their own tale, and live in 
modem languages (see also page 1756). 

The marked affinities found in Latin 
to the Celtic group of languages, repre¬ 
sented by Irish, Welsh, Gaelic and ancient 
Gaulish, as well as the geographical 
position of Gauls in northern Italy 
(Gallia Cisalpina), point to a Celto-Italic 
period, when the ancestors of both Gauls 
and of Italic tribes spoke a common 
language, before the invasion of the 
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peninsula. But apart from similarities 
due to prehistoric contact, Latin borrowed 
in historic times from Celtic sources such 
words as 'bascauda’ (basket), four names 
for different sorts of vehicles, ' cisium,’ 
‘ esseda,' ‘ raeda,’ ‘ petorritum ’ (four- 
wheeler : cf. Welsh ' pedwar ’),- and two 
terms fora horse, 1 mannus ’ and ‘ caballus.’ 

Ancient Italic dialects fall broadly into 
two divisions, the first comprising Latin 
and Faliscan, the second Umbro-Sabellian, 
including Oscan. .These are distinguished 
as ‘ q- ’ or ' p- ’ dialects according to their 
treatment of an original consonantal sound 
termed a guttural velar. Thus, Latin and 
Faliscan are ' q- ’ dialects ; for we find the 
Latin ' quis ’ corresponding to the Oscan 
and LImbro-Volscian ‘pis,’ Neighbouring 
dialects, such as Oscan and Umbrian, 
contributed to the Latin vocabulary: 
words like ‘ rufus' (red) and 1 scrofa ’ 
(a sow) are dialectic borrowings with an 
' f ’ where genuine Latin would have ‘ b,’ 
and a form like ' popina ’ (cook-shop) 
supplanted the true Latin ‘coquina,’ 
which has descended to us as ‘ kitchen.’ 

To aid the study of Latin sounds and 
usage within historic times over a long 
succession of centuries, 
we can draw evidence Aids to the Study 
from literature, inscrip- of Latin sounds 
tions, statements by 
grammarians, glossaries, and traces of 
spoken Latin. The periods of this history 
may be given as five, corresponding to 
divisions of the literature. 

The first is an archaic period (300-240 
b.c.), interesting philologically but charac¬ 
terised by rather uncouth remains, largely 
of a legal and ritual kind. Quaint litanies 
descend from these early days, but it 
is difficult to determine how much their 
wording has been modernised or falsely 
archaised. With inscriptions we are on 
surer ground. What is commonly reckoned 
the oldest of these is that on a brooch 
(fifth century b.c., see page 1599) from 
Praeneste (Palestrina), in letters running 
from left to right, ' Manios med fhefhaked 
Numasioi,’ corresponding to the classical 
Latin Manius me fecit Numeric ’ iManius 
made me for Nuinerius). At this time 
the first syllable of each word bore the 
accent, which m Latin depended on stress, 
not pitch, as in Greek. Vowel-weakening 
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in non-accented syllables has not set in ; 
so ' fhefhaked ’ has not vet become 
' fefeked,’ a reduplicated form which 
preceded ' fecit.’ ' Numasioi ’ has still 
to weaken its second vowel, change its 
intervocalic 's’ to ' r,’ alter its accent 
and drop its final vowel, before it takes 
the classical form ‘ Numeric.’ 

The second period (240-70 B.c.) includes 
the earliest attempts at drama and epic 
on Greek lines. During it the literary 
language gradually drew away from the 
spoken form. Towards the end of the 
period the Social War in Italy meant 
extinction for many rustic dialects, except 
in so far as certain elements persisted 
in local varieties of Latin. Oscan, indeed, 
’was spoken in Campanian towns in the 
first centrny of the Christian era; and 
engravings in Oscan were found on house- 
walls at Pompeii. But Sulla's victory, 
as it prevented the new capital at Cor- 
finium, which the revolted Italians named 
in Oscan ‘Viteliu’ (Italia), from rivalling 
Rome, also dispelled all hope of any Italic 
dialect competing with Latin. 

No period in the development of the 
literary language showed such growth. 
Its early phases present the rude Saturnian 
verse of Livius An- 
Rapid growth of the dronicus and Naevius, 
literary language the manifest work¬ 
ing of popular speech 
and pronunciation in the comedies of 
Plautus, and the endeavours of Ennius 
to adapt Latin to his newly introduced 
hexameter line. When the period closes, 
about the time of Vergil’s birth, we still 
detect signs of wrestling with a difficult 
medium in Lucretius, who, face to face 
with Greek thought, laments the ‘ poverty 
of the ancestral tongue. ’ 

Yet mighty strides had been made: 
the language of verse had been prepared 
for the magic touch of Vergil, while prose, 
after undergoing the dull experiments 
of early chroniclers, had been used with 
increasing power by historians and lawyers, 
and particularly by three groups of 
orators—Cato, the cultured Scipio Aemili- 
anus and his intimate Laelius; then the 
Gracchi and their political opponents; 
and later the Antoni us and Crassus of 
the generation senior to Cicero. Greek 
lecturers in Rome directed attention to 


literary criticism and to rhetorical prin¬ 
ciples : and about the opening of the first 
century e.c. Aelius Stilo laid the founda¬ 
tions of Latin grammatical study. Prose 
was consequently ripe for its consumma¬ 
tion in oratory by Cicero, whose famous 
speeches impeaching Verres, ex-governor 
of Sicily, belong to the year 70. 

With the opening of the third penod 
we are on the threshold of the ‘ Golden 
Age ’ (70 r.c.-a.d. 14}, during which the 
Latin language attained its 
fullest glory in the verse of Dawn ot the 
Catullus, Vergil, Horace and Golden Age 
the elegiac poets, and in the 
prose of Cicero, Caesar and Livy. The 
primitive intractability has gone ; instead 
we have a finished, sonorous, logical lan¬ 
guage fitted for giving ideal expression to 
the national aspirations of Rome. With¬ 
out the Greek subtlety and variety, wealth 
of particles and prepositional construc¬ 
tions, without an equal faculty lor build¬ 
ing up compounds, Latin yet was capable 
of adaptation to highly artistic as well as 
to strictly serviceable purposes. 

While it could convey a poet’s passion 
and pathos or a historian’s judgements, 
it could also serve, as no other language 
has ever done so well, the needs of legal 
enactment or lapidary inscription or 
stately ritual. Unrivalled as an instru¬ 
ment for lucid, forcible and dignified ex¬ 
position of a case in law, a historical 
event, a moral theory, a useful art, a 
national mission, Latin was the very 
counterpart of the practical character of 
the Roman people. Rough-hewn though 
it looks in its archaic monuments, it is 
gradually shaped by both prose writers 
and poets to beautiful ends. The heavy 
thumps and thuds of some of Ennius’s 
lines are scarcely recognizable as the 
language of the graceful poetry in Vergil’s 
Eclogues, where there is an easy move¬ 
ment with free overflow from one line 
into another. The once cumbrous lan¬ 
guage developed a marvellous agility m 
Catullus’s lyrics or Ovid’s elegiacs or, 
later, in Martial’s epigrams. 

In prose, Cato’s vigorous hammer- 
strokes driving home an instruction are 
far surpassed in art by the full, melodious, 
pleading cadence of Cicero’s sentences, 
in which structure and rhythm were so 
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elaborately studied that abstract ideas 
and intricate clause-connexion might be 
combined with a musical lucidity. One 
of Cicero’s favourite rhythms for sentence- 
endings (' esse videatfir ’) was noted by 
Quintilian and other ancients as almost 
a mannerism. A brief quotation from the 
speech for Archias will show its effective 
contrast to the slower movement of the 
preceding clause : 

Saxa et solitudmes voci respondent, bestiae 
saepe immanes cantu flcctuntur atque con- 
sistunt: nos mstituti __ rebus optimis non 
poetarum voce moveamur ? 

‘Crags and deserts echo the human voice, 
often huge brute-beasts are swayed by music 
and they stand stock-still : are we who have 
enjoyed the noblest of trainings not to be 
touched by the accents of a poet ? ’ 

To reproduce, as far as is feasible, the 
pronunciation of Latin at this time, it 
should be observed that the main accent 
of a word did not now 
Pronunciation oi stand higher than the 
Ciceronian Latin antepenultimate syllable, 
and stood there only 
when the penultimate was short—(e.g. 

' tempestatibus,’ but ' tempestate ’). The 
vowel sounds may be imitated by adopt¬ 
ing those in Italian ; of the consonants, 
' c ’ and ' g 1 were uniformly hard. 

Aristocratic though Latin may be called 
beyond other literatures, the period was 
not without traces of the common speech ; 
but for the moment the fortunes of 
literary Latin may be followed. 

The high cultivation and urbane con¬ 
ventionality of the book language con¬ 
tained seeds of decay during the fourth 
period (a.d. 14-180), the ' Silver Age' 
of the early Empire. Most of the writers, 
but not all, betray an excess of artificiality 
due to the rhetorical education which 
fostered epigrammatic point in every kind 
of composition and a poetic colouring for 
prose style. There were fluctuations of taste 
which affected prose especially. Though, 
under Nero, Seneca reached the acme of 
terseness in his clever sentences, Quinti¬ 
lian, the most eminent professor of the 
next generation, advocated a return to 
the Ciceronian model of the rounded 
period. Later, in the middle of the second 
century, Fronto and Gellius, avowedly 
archaistic in their preference for the 
obsolete, harked back to early Latin 


writers, while Apuleius, like Fronto from 
Africa, shows unmistakable signs of the 
influence of spoken Latin. 

With Apuleius we reach the opening of 
the final stage—the period of Late Latin 
from about a.d. 180 to the break-up of 
spoken Latin into the Romance languages. 
About the end of the second century the 
enlistment of Latin in the service of 
Christian apologetics by Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian (see Chap. 87) had lasting 
consequences. It meant that a language 
adapted to abstract expression, though in 
different ways, by Cicero and Seneca in 
their philosophical works, was destined 
in the future to be, however altered, the 
language of a great Church, handed down 
through the Fathers and the Vulgate to 
the Middle Ages. Here in part lay the 
secret of its historical universality. 

As, during this period, spoken Latin not 
only contributed to the debasement of 
written style, but was a determining factor 
in producing the Romance languages, it is 
necessary to consider it briefly. The cul¬ 
tured diction of literature and the speech 
of the common folk (‘ sermo plebeius ’) were 
equally descended from ancient Latin— 
the parting had come with the creation 
of a partly exotic literature under Greek 
auspices. The two manners—the literary 
and the ordinary—continued to diverge, 
but also to influence each other; for, as 
cultured expressions filtered down into 
vulgar speech, introducing a measure of 
refinement, so plebeian and even servile 
expressions passed up into literature, 
bringing an added smack of reality. 

If one distinguishes a ' sermo cotidianus ’ 
or ‘ sermo urbanus,’ the every-day conver¬ 
sational Latin of the educated, from the 
more off-hand ‘ sermo 
plebeius' and the Still Cultured diction and 
less polished country the vulgar tongue 
speech, ' sermo rusti- 
cus,' one must beware of misconceiving 
these grades of the same language as separ¬ 
ate entities. The severance never was abso¬ 
lute, and their mutual interplay would 
have been obvious to us, had some of the 
comedies of Roman work-a-day life sur¬ 
vived. As it is, colloquial Latin appears in 
the more hastily written of Cicero’s letters, 
and in some of the military continuators 
of Caesar. Plebeian phrases jostle erudite 
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terms in the encyclopedic Yarro; and 
Catullus rings all the truer for his occa¬ 
sional slang, conversational idioms and 
coaxing diminutives. 

That the satirists should at times copy 
the vigour of popular speech was to be 
expected, and may be exemplified from 
Lucilius, Horace, Persius, Juvenal and, 
in varying degrees of rudeness, from much 
of Petronius's Satyricon. Some of its 
characteristics were a liking for long 
words, careless employment of prefixes 
and suffixes, and piling up of frequenta- 
tives and diminutives. 

Italic dialects had through the tongues 
of peasants exerted appreciable influence 
on the formation of the general Latin 
ultimately diffused throughout Italy; 
some Italic vocalisms, in fact, triumphed 
over Latin and are perpetuated in Romance 
languages of to-day. As vulgar Latin was 
carried first over Italy and then over the 
Roman world, it underwent modifications 
owing to contact with various native 
peoples. Spanish Latin was different from 
Gallic Latin and both were different from 
African. The emperor Septimius Severus 
kept an African accent till the end of his 
days, while his sister spoke what could 
scarcely be called Latin at all. So long as 
the Empire held together, the influence of 
literary and official Latin, by imposing a 
normal standard, kept such local peculiari¬ 
ties in check ; but with the dissolution of 
the Empire came the dissolution of Latin 
into separate Romance languages. 

Important factors in the transformation 
were loss or corruption of inflexional end¬ 
ings, introduction of auxiliary verbs, and 
use of articles, definite 
Emergence of the and indefinite. The 
Romance languages vocabulary was drawn 
mainly from the stock 
of words in common use ; it was ‘ cabal- 
lus,’ not' equus,' for example, and ‘ focus/ 
not ' ignis/ that determined the words for 
‘ horse' and ‘ fire ’ in Italian, Spanish and 
French. Combined with the late Latin 
vocabulary went a free adoption of non- 
Latin words. 

In English, which is fundamentally 
Teutonic, a great part of the vocabulary 
has come from Latin at different periods. 
The Roman occupation of Britain has left 
its mark on place-names like Chester, 


(from ‘castra'); Stratford 'from 'stra¬ 
tum’); Lincoln ('front ‘ colonia' |. During 
the centuries following the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain, words, many 
of them ecclesiastical like 'altar/ ‘ cowl/ 
‘ temple/ found their way into Saxon 
English. With the Norman Conquest came 
a huge accession of words, ultimately 
from Latin. These were especially words 
pertaining to feudalism, law and the chase, 
such as ‘ chivalry,’ ' homage,' ‘ tenant,' 
‘ estate,’ ‘ larceny,' ‘ forest,’ ‘ venison.' The 
Revival of Learning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries accounted for copious 
borrowings by English •writers from Latin 
direct, like ‘ accelerate/ ' alacrity,' ‘ biped,’ 
‘ circumference.’ In addition, though 
English has borrowed much from Greek 
directly, Latin, as the language of the 
Church, was the medium through which 
manv Greek words have been transmitted, 
as ‘alms/ 'bishop/ 'church,' 'hymn/ 
‘ martyr,’ ‘ psalm.' 

About the ninth century Latin ceased 
to be in the strict sense spoken. This 
does not imply that it died ; for its in¬ 
fluence remained alive and 
deservedly far - reaching. Restricted use 
It continued to be the lan- of spoken Latin 
guage of medieval scholars, 
theologians, philosophers and statesmen ; 
and the ceremonials of the Roman Church 
maintained its use. Through Latin trans¬ 
lations, during the centuries which had in 
western Europe become Greekless, medi¬ 
eval students read their Aristotle. Then 
with the Renaissance came a revival not 
only of Greek but of Latin learning ; and 
much excellent Latin prose and verse was 
written under the inspiration of the best 
classical models. 

We turn now to the literature which 
this language subserved. The modem 
observer is accustomed to think ot the 
Romans as an able people skilled in 
government, war and law, in the making 
of roads, bridges and aqueducts, to whose 
practical genius Europe owes the basis of 
its civilization. But the finest monu¬ 
ment of the Romans—a noble and varied 
literature—testifies equally to their prac¬ 
tical sense; for from first to last it runs 
parallel to the life ot the community, 
usually reflecting and satisfying social 
needs and aspirations. The literature is 
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a mirror of the intense life of Rome—of 
her triumphant efforts for supremacy over 
all Italy and then over the lands around 
the Mediterranean; and, because theie is 
this constant historical background, the 
literature is a supremely national one, 
whether under the old senatorial Republic 
or under the imperial system. 

It remains national, too, in spite of 
the profound debt to Greek models, and 
thereby bears testimony to one of the most 
practical traits in the Roman character— 
the gift of assimilation 
National quality of in the province of 
Latin literature ideas, religion and art. 

Although, owing to 
force of circumstances, much of Latin 
literature was the creation of the few for 
the few, and was an artistic creation all 
the more select because of its learned de¬ 
pendence upon Greek, yet the body of the 
people did not fail to exert influence upon 
cultured circles, and the best works spoke 
for the whole community. 

Response to some social need is charac¬ 
teristic of the earliest forms of native Latin 
literature long before the operation of 
Greek literary influence. Bantering farces 
like the Fescennine and the Atellan con¬ 
tributed to the holiday amusement of 
rustic merry-makers; and the medley 
which bore the famous name of ' satura ’ 
(satire) was, if Livy is right, also at first 
a piece of rude mummery. Vintage and 
harvest festivals fostered the dramatic 
impulse traceable in the later literature, 
and with it a realistic gift, a satiric 
jocularity, an aptitude for repartee. 

Religion taught the first rhythmic 
prayers around the sacrificial altar to the 
accompaniment of music and a ritual 
dance; so that among the most archaic 
remains of religious poetry are the barely 
intelligible litanies chanted by the Salian 
priests and the Arval brethren. Banquets 
used to give occasion for reciting poems 
about heroes, and those lays of ancient 
Rome may have transmitted certain 
historical and epic elements, though not 
to the extent which Niebuhr maintained. 
They were presumably in the primitive 
Saturnian, which, like Anglo-Saxon and 
modem verse, was accentual; not, like 
Greek and Latin classical verse, quantita¬ 
tive. The books of the priests were not 


merely religious archives; their further 
concern with the calendar involved a 
record of past years, distinguished by the 
names of consuls and notable events, so 
that the elements of annalistic history 
were alieady discernible. The Twelve 
Tables of the law (see page 1648), learned 
by rote at school, inculcated a primitive 
precision of formula, which, however, fell 
far short of artistic prose. 

The comparative poverty of these early 
productions was realized by Livrns Andro- 
nicus, a highly educated Greek ex-slave 
from TarenLum, who taught in Rome 
during the later part of the third century 
b.c. As no literary texts for school use 
existed in Latin, he decided to make one, 
and therefore translated the Odyssey of 
Homer into Saturnian verse. Only a few 
scraps survive, but, as Horace had the 
work for class-lessons in the middle of the 
first century, it is not too much to say that 
Andronicus remained the schoolmaster of 
young Romans for many generations. A 
play which he based on a Greek original 
and put on the stage in 240 B.C. is taken 
to mark the start of Latin literature under 
Hellenic influence. 

The date is significant. A literary out¬ 
burst immediately followed the close (in 
241 b.c.) of the first of three titanic con¬ 
tests against Carthage, 
when, after twenty-four The stimulus of 
years of warfare, Rome foreign conquest 
gained her first province 
of Sicily, with its rich Greek cities. Within 
little more than two hundred years Rome 
held in her power Spain, Gaul, Macedonia, 
North Africa, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Egypt. To this period of conquest 
abroad and startling political change at 
home most of the greatest Latm literature 
belongs, exhibiting the stimulus of cir¬ 
cumstance in such varying moods of the 
writers as exaltation, depression, passion 
or thankfulness. 

Naevius, a Campanian, was a sympa¬ 
thiser with the common folk in Their 
struggle agaipst the nobility, who punished 
him for his satiric outspokenness. National 
in choice of subject for his epic—the first 
Punic War—he was also national in keep¬ 
ing the old Saturnian metre. His poem 
seems to contain the first appearance in 
Latin of legends (perhaps derived from 
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Sicily) connecting Rome with Troy, and 
relating the love of Dido for Aeneas. 

Already in his epithets we see the be¬ 
ginnings of the artistic diction which gave 
to poetry a quality absent from the 
common speech. He composed plays, 
both light and serious, for the games of the 
day. His tragedies he based on Greek 
mythological models, but he could be 
original in drama as he was in epic ; for 
he introduced historical plays (Romulus 
and Remus, The Taking of Clastidium) 
where Roman characters appeared in 
official robes, ' praetextae,’ by which title 
such plays came to be known. It is 
cunous that the national spirit of nobles 
and people did not sufficiently foster this 
native type of drama ; we know only 
a dozen titles throughout Latin literature. 

Ennius, a southerner, claimed ' three 
hearts ’ corresponding to his three lan¬ 
guages, Greek, Oscan and Latin. From 
Greek he introduced the hexameter, the 
traditional line of epic from Homer 
onward ; but from Rome he drew the 
inspiration of a great subject. He related 
in his eighteen books the pageant of Roman 
success through the centuries down to the 
last two generations of warfare against 
Carthage: he rendered in artistic form the 
popular feeling of exaltation. Of the epic 
about six hundred lines survive, among 
which the traces of speeches suggest a 
strong dramatic quality. Ennius was, in 



FATHER OF ROMAN POETRY 
' Our greatest poet' in Cicero’s opinion and 
' a second Homer ’ in Horace’s, Quintus Ennius 
(239-169 rs c.) introduced the hexameter and 
the Homeric treatment into Larin poetrv. Ennius 
was buried m the tomb of the Scipios (page 1646) 
and this bust was included among theirs. 

Vat,:an Museum 

fact, a playwright; and quotations exist 
from twenty-two tragedies, two come dies 
and a historical drama by him. 

In this first period of its youth Roman 
drama flourished as it never flourished 
again; it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
its tragic plays are notv represented only 



ANIMATED SCENE FROM A ROMAN COMEDY 


This bas-relie{ on a lamp probably illustrates the mock marriage scene from the Carina of Plautus. 
On the right comes the wedding procession—a woman, a Silenus carrying a Cupid, and in the rear 
the bride carried by a man in order that she may be lifted over the threshold. A Cupid waits at 
the top of the steps to receive the bride, and on the left stands the bridegroom with his mule, in 
preparation for his departure into the country. 

Brtfjsh Museum 
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TERENCE : A MASTER OF COMEDY 


Publius Terentius Afer (c. 190-159 n c ) was a 
master of pure Latinity, His comedies, notable 
for skilful construction, psychological insight 
and wide human interest, served as models for 

the playwright on the revival of the drama. 

Capitohne Museum ; photo, Anderson 

in lists of titles and in collections of 
fragments. For a time there was equal 
zest on the part of playwrights and play¬ 
goers, until those coarser amusements 
(pantomimes and games) of which 
Terence complains (page 1829) emptied the 
theatre. Roman tragedy based on Greek 
was cultivated by Ennius's nephew Pacu- 
vius, and reached its zenith in the lost 
dramas of Accius. Their successors under 
the Empire need not detain us. In 
Augustan times Varius and Ovid wrote 
each a mythological tragedy now lost; 
and we have nine frigid examples by 
Seneca from Nero’s reign. Seneca’s were 
literary exercises rather than acting plays. 

Under the Empire, indeed, the theatre, 
while it gave exhibitions of pantomime 
and ‘ fabulae salticae ’ (dramas acted by 
dancers), was eclipsed by the gladiatorial 
arena. Audiences which tolerated the 
crude realism of an actual crucifixion on 
the stage were unlikely to favour high 
dramatic art. 

Meanwhile, lighter drama had for long 
been represented by the ‘ fabula palliata,’ 
or comedy of Greek life, which Plautus, 
Terence, Caecilius, Trabea, Atilius, Tur- 
pilius and others composed, and by the 


‘ fabula togata,’ or comedy of Italian life, 
of which we have, unluckily, mere scraps 
by Titinius, Afranius and Atta, The 
ancient Oscan Atellan farce was for a 
time transformed to literature by P om - 
ponius and Novius, but ousted by the 
bustling and often indecent mime, to 
which, however, Laberius and Publihus 
Syrus gave a better tone in Caesar’s day. 
The two outstanding names are those of 
Plautus, who established comedy, and 
Terence, who refined it. By the former 
we possess twenty plays, almost all com¬ 
plete ; by the latter, six. 

Plautus, a plebeian from Umbria, who 
had tried his hand at various humble 
trades, was not so much a literary scholar 
as an expert in stagecraft, whose patrons 
were the public of the day. In other words, 
he made his appeal to an audience which 
was not yet the demoralised crowd of 
later times, but in the main a free Italian 
stock living by its labour—artisans, 
traders, farmers, burghers who had, many 
of them, fought for Rome and felt their 
horizons widened in Sicily or Spain or 
North Africa. He belonged to and wrote 
for such a population, and his comedies, 
though adapted from Greek originals, 
were manifestly nearer to everyday life 
than the ideal sorrow of tragedy or the 
ideal heroism of epic could be. 

His plays, therefore, throw light on 
Roman manners about the end of the 
third century b.c. ; for the author had met 
strange fellows in his rough and tumble 
career. From experience 
came his knack of invent- Racy comedies 
ing funny situations and of Plautus 
telling dialogue. His sub¬ 
jects and, to a great extent, his char¬ 
acters, like the scapegrace son, penurious 
1 father, clever slave, smart courtesan or 
• needy parasite, were found for him in’ the 
Greek comedy of manners best represented 
by Menander. But his boisterous humour 
revels in adding chicaneries of all Sorts, 
capers, drunkenness and bufferings : he is 
a master of comic ‘ business,’ with a wealth 
of puns and parodies, and words freely 
borrowed or freely invented. (For Plautus 
see also under Chapter 61.) 

Terence’s comedies, dramatising the 
same social world, have, when compared 
with Plautus, greater psychological in- 
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terest; they are studies in char¬ 
acter and sentiment. Their 
author, once an African slave, 
had been made at home in the 
aristocratic circle of Scipio the 
Younger, and imbibed its culture 
and outlook. More polished, 
though less realistic, than the 
Plautine plays, they sometimes 
seem not so much specially 
Greek or specially Roman as 
simply human. The saying of 
one of his characters in The 
Self-Tormentor would yield an 
appropriate motto for him : ' I 
am man ; nothing that touches 
man do I count foreign to me.’ 

Younger by some ten years 
than Terence, and in touch 
with the same cultivated circle, 
Lucilius w r as a figure of vast 
importance for the development 
of that most intensely Roman 
of all literary forms—satire. 
Having before him the example 



THE OLD RETAINER 
A favourite stock figure 
in Roman comedy was 
a trusted elderly slave 
aghast at, even if abet¬ 
ting, his young master’s 
misbehaviour. He is 
amusingly represented 
in this statuette 
British Museum 


of Ennius and Pacuvius in some 
kind of moralising satire, this 
knight of independent means 
from Campania set himself to 
limn social features in scath¬ 
ingly critical verses. His dis¬ 
cursive genius reflected with 
irony the unrest of the genera¬ 
tion which preceded the first 
century b.c., and his very frag¬ 
ments show his value as an 
index to contemporary life. 
He experimented with various 
forms, but finally concentrated 
on the hexameter, which there¬ 
after became the typical verse 
for satire, as used by Horace, 
Persius and Juvenal. 

Prose meanwhile had also 
advanced in the provinces of 
history, law and oratory, as 
noted in reviewing the language. 
So strong was Greek example 
that the first histories by 
Romans were written in Greek 



WHERE ROMANS WATCHED THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF NATIVE PLAYWRIGHTS 
In the year 55 b.c, Pompey was granted permission to erect near the Campus Martius the first 
Roman theatre of stone ; it had seating accommodation for 40,000 people. Extensive ruins of the 
building are still in existence, warranting this reconstruction, which illustrates the elaborate archi¬ 
tecture lavished on the proscenium of Roman theatres. Behind the theatre was a spacious portico 
with a public park where members of the audience could stroll during intervals. 

Reconstruction by Until, based on Ballard, from Rostovheff, ‘ Rome,' Clarendon Press 
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but Latin was used by Calpumius Piso, 
Antipater, Quadrigarius, Valerius of 
Antium and Sisenna. Cato the Censor, a 
powerful orator, had in vain tried to stem 
the tide of Hellenic refinement. Not with¬ 
out Greek culture himself, Cato distrusted 
its value for Rome, His one surviving 
work, De Agricultura, was modelled on the 
Greek translation of an agricultural treatise 
by the Carthaginian Hanno. To instruct 
his fellow-citizens in their past he wrote 
his De Originibus. The rival new spirit 
was, however, evident in the Scipionic 
literary circle which, combining Hellenic 
taste with Roman tradition, welcomed not 
only Greeks like the historian Polybius 
and the Stoic philosopher Panaetius, but 
also the two best Latin poets of the times, 
Terence and Lucilius. 

The last century of the Republic was 
one of deadly turmoil (see Chaps. 62—64). 
Into these troublous times were born 
most of the greatest 
Greatest figures in figures in Latin litera- 
Latin literature ture—Cicero (106 B.C.), 

Caesar (102 or 100), 
Lucretius (99), Sallust (86), Catullus (84), 
Vergil (70), Horace (65), Livy (59), Pro¬ 
pertius (50), Ovid (43). Of these names 
the first five represent the Ciceronian and 
the second five the Augustan period, and 
these two periods together constitute by 
universal agreement the ' Golden Age,’ 
because to it belong the best poetry, the 
best oratory, and, except for Tacitus, the 
best history written in Latin. Its master¬ 
pieces have held posterity through their 
classic possession of a beauty that con¬ 
stitutes a permanent touchstone of taste. 
The modem reader still responds to the 
immortal appeal of their humanity, and 
finds in them solace and amusement. 

Lucretius reflects an era of disillusion. 
Profoundly distressed over the tribulations 
of the time, horrified at the appalling ruin 
wrought by greed, ambition and other 
passions, he longed to teach his fellow 
Romans a serenity of mind. It is in the 
lore of Epicurus (see also Chaps. 47 and 
67), he fervently believes, that true peace 
may be found; to read the riddle of the 
universe is to cease from vain fretfulness, 
vain desires, vain beliefs. 

In six books of hexameter verse On 
The Nature of Things (De Rerum Natural 


he writes like a devout neophyte con¬ 
verted in full sincerity to the Epicurean 
doctrine that pleasure is the guide of life ; 
and upon the atomic theory of the origin 
of all things which Epicurus took over 
from Democritus he bases a creed to rule 
the soul. There are interesting antici¬ 
pations of modem theories on the origin 
of species, the evolution of civilization, 
and the germ theory of disease. This 
materialist and rationalist poem, which 
logically subverted all religion, preached 
in its distrrrbing way a new tranquillity 
and a new emancipation from all gross 
superstitions. Alongside of Iris science 
and philosophy worked an overmastering 
feeling for beauty, so that, while there are 
dull and prosaic tracts of reasoning, there 
are flights into majestic poetry. Only a 
true poet could have written the quite 
illogical preliminary invocation to Venus. 

A different Greek influence—Alexan- 
drinism—acted on Catullus and his group 
of youthful fellow-poets, including Calvus 
(an able speaker as well as poet) and 
Helvius Cinna. Well acquainted with 
Alexandrian technique in occasional poetry 
and with the learned, sentimental, often 
erotic colour of late Greek authors 
lilce Callimachus, they yet found much 
material in the life around them. Their 
loves and hates were Roman. All this is 
true of Catullus from 
Verona. Alexandrinism Alexandrian in¬ 
colours his longer poems fluence on Catullus 
—his Epithalamia, 

Attis, Berenice's Hair, and his miniature 
epic on Peleus and Thetis. But he lived 
in the present as well: so he could 
lampoon Caesar with bitter mockery, 
lament his brother with the tender accents 
of everlasting farewell ('Atque in per- 
petuum frater ave atque vale'—For ever, 
brother, greeting and farewell), and pour 
out, with a human passion that all the 
centuries can understand, the full chronicle 
of his heart’s devotion to ‘ Lesbia,' sister 
of Cicero’s arch-enemy Clodius, through 
every phase of an ill-starred amour—from 
infatuation to doubt, distrust and final 
disenchantment. 

I hate, yet love : you ask how this may be. 

Who knows ? I feel its truth and agony. 

While Catullus represented a romantic 
type of learning, Terentius Varro of Reate 
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represented miscellane¬ 
ous learning. Antiquary, 
grammarian, jurist, agri¬ 
culturist, he produced 
with amazing energy 
through a long life hun¬ 
dreds of volumes — 
among them a hundred 
and fifty books of Menip- 
pean satires ranging in a 
medley of prose and 
verse over a wide field 
of social, ethical and 
literary topics. His pride 
in the past of Rome 
gave to his labours a 
more national note than 
is found in Greek 
scholars, who were more 
dispassionate in their 
pursuit of human know¬ 
ledge. 

Less encyclopedic 
than Varro, but an 
admirer of his learning, 

M. Tullius Cicero of 
Arpinum (see illustration 
in page 1779), was himself 
an accomplished scholar, 
who left a permanent 
mark on public life as 
politician and orator. 

Typical pie-Ciceronian speakers have 
already been mentioned as contributing to 
the advance of the language. Its theo¬ 
retical treatment is well illustrated by the 
handbook Ad Heren- 
Cicero the supreme nium, possibly by 
master of Oratory Comificius. This field 
of theory was to 
attract Cicero, when he devoted his 
leisure to producing a triad of works, the 
De Oratore, the Brutus and the Orator. 
But it was in his actual use of Latin as 
both speaker and writer that Cicero showed 
supreme mastery. A busy statesman and 
lawyer (see further, Chap. 64), he pro¬ 
nounced before Senate, juries or people 
innumerable orations, of which we possess 
between fifty and sixty; composed, in 
addition to rhetorical treatises, many 
works on philosophy and political science; 
and left behind him hundreds of letters 
which were collected and edited by his 
Ireedman Tiro. What poetry he wrote 
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did nut add tu his 
reputation. 

The sensitive and 
emotional qualith- 
which made him a tell¬ 
ing orator led him easily 
from one mood to 
another : he could hush 
a law-court with the im¬ 
pressive solemnity of 
thoughts upon immor¬ 
tality, and in another 
case facetiously banter 
an opposing counsel on 
the absurd paradoxes of 
Stoicism. The same lips 
could, Italian-like, veer 
from delicate tenderness 
to venomous hatred, 
when the anarchist 
noble Catiline had to be 
attacked in the four 
Catilinarian Orations 
during the orator’s con¬ 
sulship in 63, or when, 
twenty years later, Mark 
Antony had to be de¬ 
nounced in the Philippics 
as a dangerous supporter 
of the assassinated 
Julius Caesar. 

The culmination of 
Cicero’s career was his attainment of the 
consulship. His rescue of the state by the 
summary execution of the Catilinarian 
conspirators was used by his enemies to 
force him into exile in 58. Twice after 
his recall, first in 55 b.c., and again 
between 46 and 44, bitter disappointment 
with public events drove him into a 
retirement which bore fruit in learned 
treatises. In particular, to the second of 
those periods we owe the philosophical 
works in which he made Greek specu¬ 
lative thought available for Roman 
readers, and formulated an abstract 
vocabulary which had the most profound 
influence upon Christian apologists and 
medieval schoolmen, and indeed on the 
whole of later philosophical language. 

If one is apt in Cicero's case to dwell 
more on his writings than on his public 
activities, the reverse holds good of 
Julius Caesar. His indelible mark as 
statesman and soldier upon the world 



CATO THE CENSOR 
Marcus Porcius Cato (234-149 b c.), 
memorable as the first Roman prose- 
writer of merit, wrote the first Roman 
history in the Latin tongue. His one sur¬ 
viving work is his treatise on agriculture. 

Laleran Museum, Rome 
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■Sallust (86-35 b.c.) was the first Roman who 
aimed at writing philosophical history, and 
was an admirable delineator of character. His 
Jugurthrae War is picturesque, his Catiline one 
of the best histoncal monographs m Latin. 

Leningrad Museum 

of action is apt to make one forget his 
oratory, scholarship and literary versa¬ 
tility ; yet he was a polished speaker and 
wrote works, even verses, on subjects 
entirely unrepresented in Iris extant seven 
books On the War in Gaul, and the three 
On the Civil War. The former work 
virtually consists of dispatches, which, 
though m appearance coldly dispassionate, 
yet constitute an apology, as adroit as it 
is covert, for the commander-in-chief’s 
Gallic administration , while the latter, 
dignified in its restraint, chronicles the 
author’s quarrel with the Senate on the 
question of his command in 49, and his 
subsequent fighting against the nobility 
led by Pompey, This unadorned and 
unemotional Caesarian prose affords a 
marked contrast to the Ciceronian, - 
The continuators of Caesar in the eighth 
book On the War in Gaul, and in the 
narratives of the Alexandrian, African and 
Spanish campaigns, vary in literary ability, 
but are all eclipsed in style by Sallust, 
two of whose historical works, Catiline's 
Conspiracy and The War Against Jugurtha, 
have survived. Sallust freed history from 
a rigid annalistic treatment, and through 


the terse vigour of a distinctive style 
exercised a deep influence upon writers 
in the Silver Age. His moral digressions 
may stnke an unreal note, but he had the 
gift of conveying atmosphere, as is best 
felt in his descriptions of North African 
landscape. Far less genius was displayed 
by Cornelius Nepos, who composed Lives 
of celebrities, mostly Greek. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that so few of his Roman bio¬ 
graphies have come down. 

We realize that we have reached the 
second phase of the Golden Age, its 
Augustan period, when we read Vergil’s 
pastoral praises of the young Octavian 
as a divine giver of peace to a blood- 
drenched world. The Eclogues or Bucolics 
of Vergil (P. Vergilius Maro) are ten 
pastoral poems written during a few years 
following 43 B.c. Vergil was born in 70 in 
the north near Mantua, and had spent at 
Rome years on study and poetic experi¬ 
ment as one of a circle of young poets, 
which included the talented but ill-fated 
Gallus. It is disputed how far they are 
individually or collectively responsible 
for the poems ascribed to Vergil’s youth— 
Culex, Ciris and shorter pieces. 

The works on which his fame rests are 
three. The earliest, the Eclogues, show 
the hand of Gallus still discernible here 
and there. They celebrate mainly the 
loves and singing contests of an ideal 
shepherd life, in which 
the author's North Vergil, laureate of 
Italian memories are the Augustan ate 
charmingly blended 
with idyllic imitations of the Sicilian 
Theocritus. Next came the Georgies, four 
polished books concerning crops, trees, 
cattle and bees, suggested by the Greek 
poet Hesiod’s Works and Days, but 
also echoing Roman poets like Lucretius, 
whose speculations on the universe power¬ 
fully affected Vergil in early days. The 
Vergilian didacticism—and it is daring to 
think of making agricultural processes and 
farm implements poetic—is wedded in an 
astonishing degree to a sense of beauty 
inspired by a love of Italy as a land to 
be cherished by true patriots. Here the 
poet’s endeavour is to support the policy 
of Octavian in favour of a revival of 
country life. His idealistic patriotism 
finds expression in such passages as: 
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Hail to thee, land of Saturn ! Mighty 
mother of fruits, nnglitv mother of men i 
For thee I i --ay themes of olden fame and 
.shill, adventuring to open hallowed well- 
springs, and. chant the Ia_\ of Ascra "Hmod'sj 
through Roman towns 

His last eleven years, largely spent at 
Naples, Vergil gave to composing the 
twelve books, never fim-htd to his satis¬ 
faction, of the Aentid, the story of Aeneas, 
the legendary Trojan progenitor of the 
Italian house to which the Caesars 
helonged. An epic of vo}-aging and war¬ 
fare, it owed much to the Homeric 
Odyssey and Iliad, but the author’s deep 
scholarship laid Greek and Latin literature 
widely under contribution Learning, 
artistry, symbolism, mysticism, pathos, 
are among the qualities which make this 
national epic a great poem. The Trojan 
exile’s hard-won attainment of a divinely 
appointed home in Italy mirrors the spirit 
of Vergil’s own age in its consciousness of 
peace secured after prolonged civil strife 
and of responsibility taught in a school of 
hardship. Thus, while the Vergilian melan¬ 
choly reflects that ‘ team haunt the world; 
man’s fortunes touch the 
heart,’ yet there rings out in 
unison a brave note of opti¬ 
mism : ‘Ye that have suffered 
heavier woes, to these also 
will God set an end.’ Nothing 
gives more dynamic force to 
the epic than this blend of 
confidence with the sad music 
of humanity. 

Vergil stood at the close of 
a great era, but also at the 
dawn of a greater. He is full 
of both history and prophecy. 

The true Roman self-mastery 
and self-devotion learned m 
the past must, he sees, con¬ 
tinue through a mightier career 
of work for the control, the 
union and the civilization of 
the peoples on earth : 

Roman, take heed, with empire 

rule the world ! 

These be thine arts—to set the 

law of peace. 

To spare the vanquished, and to 

quell the proud. 

Vergil’s friend Horace (Q. 

Horatius Flaccus), who was 


slightly junior to him, came liom Southern 
Italy. In his series ot works, the Epcnks 
(light and satiric vei =es mainly m iambic 
measures), the Satires an hexametersi, the 
Odts fin varung lvrie metres), and the 
Epistles fin hexameters), he bequeathed 
a literary legacy whose varied human 
interest has captured the aftection of 
readers in all countries and at ail times. 
His Satires, though under obligations to 
Lucilius, are more genial than his were 
m their attitude towards the loiblts of 
mankind; tin lr craftsmanship is ot an 
infinitely higher order 

The Odes, of which the first three books 
appeared in 2j b c , are, many of them, 
poems of friendship, love, conviviality, 
persiflage, reflection, some purely occa¬ 
sional though finished in form, and others 
again serious homilies on the virtues that 
exalt a nation. As a ‘ priest of the muses,’ 
Horace claimed a right to chant a message 
of his own to the younger generation 
virginibus puerisque canto ’); and no finer 
testimony could be borne to the wise im¬ 
perial statesmanship of Augustus than the 



GREATEST GLORY OF ROMAN POETRY 
In this mosaic from a Roman villa at Carthage Vergil is de¬ 
picted seated with the manuscript of the Aeneid on his knee, 
with Clio reading to him from a roli and Melpomene, tragic mask 
in hand, leaning on his chair. The beauty and the national 
character of Vergil’s poetry early made him “the object of a cult. 

Bardo Museum, Tunts ; from Monuments Plot 
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confidence shown in it by the poetic 
advocacy of one who had in youth been 
strongly anti-Caesarian. A mellowing of 
thought from an easy-going Epicu¬ 
reanism into a moderate 
Stoicism is traceable in his 
works. 

The Epistles touch not only 
upon the philosophy of life, 
but also upon literary criti¬ 
cism. Indeed, the famous 
Art of Poetry, influential as 
a manual of criticism in 
French and English litera¬ 
ture, is strictly an epistle ad¬ 
dressed to the poet’s friends 
the Pisones. That shrewd 
but kindly observation of life 
which yielded Horace much 
of his material and prompted 
his indulgent judgements is 
the secret of his appeal. It 
was one of his habits to take an evening 
stroll in the forum to watch the cheap- 
jacks and fortune-tellers at work upon the 
gullibility of the crowd. He may be said 


to preach a reasoned temperance, a golden 
mean of enjoyment, a 'gathering of the 
rose-buds while one may ’ (' carpe diem ’), 
and a brave acceptance of fate. 

The three chief elegiac 
poets of the time were Tibul¬ 
lus, Propertius and Ovid; 
they perfected the single 
Greek verse-form—alternate 
hexameter and pentameter— 
hitherto undeveloped in 
Latin. All of them wrote of 
love, but not of love alone. 
Tibullus to his plaints over 
his luckless affection for 
‘ Delia ’ and ' N emesis 1 added 
a genuine taste for the country 
and its customs. Propertius, 
equally unblest in his passion 
for ' Cynthia,' has less sweet¬ 
ness but more vigour than 
Tibullus. His mythological 
learning sometimes becomes pedantry and 
contributes to his obscurity. 

Ovid was far more than an elegiac 
poet, and, as a prince of story-tellers, has 



•PRIEST OF THE MUSES’ 
Satirist, Ij'nst, moralist and 
critic, Oumtus Horatius 
Flaccus wrote the most 
polished odes of the 
Augustan age and raised 
for himself a monument 
more durable than brass. 
From Bernoulli‘RSm. Ikonogreiphie' 



BACCHUS HONOURING A TRAGIC POET WITH A VISIT 
Sculptors ot the Augustan age produced some notable pictorial reliefs in marble. This example repre¬ 
sents a visit from Bacchus to a tragic poet reclining in the open air outside his house ; a table with 
cakes and wine stands beside the couch, with a row of tragic masks beneath it. The corpulent, 
bearded god stands supported by a young Satyr, while a second Satyr draws his sandals off his feet; 

Silenus and a train of Satyrs are following the god. 

British Museum 
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READING-ROOM OF THE LIBRARY AT EPHESUS 


The first large Roman library was founded by Asjnius PolUo 
in 3Q dc, and in imperial times many were established in 
the capital and the provinces. All were built on the same 
general plan : a large reading-room set round with presses 
for the manuscripts, and subsidiary smaller rooms 
Reconstruction fiv Xiemann 
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remained a fertile influence upon 
painting and letters. From boy¬ 
hood he ‘ lisped in numbers,’ 
and the gift of facile expression 
in verse made legal studies 
uninteresting. His love-poetry 
includes Amores, Heroides 
(imaginary correspondence of 
legendary heroines) and the Art 
of Love, whose wantonness 
earned Augustus’s decree of ex¬ 
pulsion from Rome to the Black 
Sea. Before his banishment 
from the capital he had written 
eighteen hexameter books of 
Metamorphoses, or mythological 
transformations, and his incom¬ 
plete Fasti or calendar of 
legends. His Tristia ring in¬ 
cessant changes upon the 
misery of a home-sick exile. 

Grattius’s Cynegetica on hunt¬ 
ing-dogs and Manilius's Astro- 
nomica continue the didactic 
tradition. 

In Augustan prose the out¬ 
standing figure was Livy, who conceived 
the gigantic task of relating in a hundred 
and forty-two books the pageant of 
Roman history from the mistiest begin¬ 
nings down to his own age. Of the first 
forty-five books the second decade is lost, 
and nothing later than Book Forty-five has 
survived except summaries for nearly all 
lire books, which indicate his scale of 
treatment. The alleged ‘ Patavinity,’ or 
smack of his native Padua, in his style 
may lie in little more than that wealth 
of diction which befits his theme. The 
loss of the volumes on the civil war, in 
which he showed Pompeian sympathies 
is particularly to be deplored. 

Several causes co-operated to create a 
distinctive Latin in the Silver Age: 

changes in grammar and 
Distinctive Latin vocabulary inevitable in 
of the Silver Age all language were accom¬ 
panied by changes in 
manner due especially to rhetorical edu¬ 
cation and the custom whereby authors 
gave ' recitationes 1 (readings) from their 
works before select audiences. Every¬ 
thing tended to discourage simplicity of 
expression and foster display. Virtue lay 
in devices calculated to produce effect. 


Nowhere can this style be better seen in 
the making than in the Controversiae and 
Suasoriae collected by the elder Seneca, 
whose marvellous memory enabled him to 
record the ingenious but far-fetched argu¬ 
ments of different professors in debating 
exercises upon supposed cases of murder, 
outrage, disinheritance, and so forth. It 
is when we turn to literature—to Lucan 
or Statius—that we find this academic 
cleverness applied with a dexterous com¬ 
mand over every possible artifice. 

If, however, the Silver Age is charac¬ 
terised by mannerism and conventionality, 
it is adorned by writers possessing a 
perennial human interest. We may not 
be brought near actual life in the epic 
themes of Lucan, Valerius or Statius, but 
Statius himself in his miscellaneous poems 
can, even under an artificial guise, put 
us in touch with the concrete reality of 
Italian scenery, mansions, baths and 
statues. Few eras of the past are so 
vividly re-created as that from which we 
inherit Petronius’s Satyricon or novel of 
adventure (in part), Martial’s epigrams, 
Pliny’s letters, Juvenal’s satires, Tacitus’s 
historical writings and Suetonius’s Lives 
of the Caesars. 
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WAITING FOR INSPIRATION 


This pleasing fresco from Pompeii shows a hand¬ 
some girl—Sappho, perhaps, or some young 
Pompeian poetess—with her polyptycli, or 
wooden tablets, in her left hand and her stylus 
m her right, meditatively engaged in composition. 

National Museum, Naples, photo, Anderson 

In poetry the first notable work of the 
period was that of the Thracian ex-slave 
Phaedrus, who began in Tiberius's reign 
his series of beast-fables adapted from 
the Greek collection which bore the name 
of Aesop. In Latin iambics, these stories, 
comparatively free from artifice, sometimes 
seemed to have a satiric bearing: for 
misbehaving men recognized themselves 
in misbehaving animals, and legal pro¬ 
ceedings were taken against the writer. 
The Aratea (a translation of the Phaino- 
mena of Aratus, by the prince Germanicus) 
was one of the learned adaptations of the 
day, and somewhat later Calpurnius 
Siculus handed on the Vergilian tradition 
in pastorals to Nemesianus in the third 
century. Nine plays, pale imitations of 
Greek tragedy, were written by Seneca 
the philosopher, partly as literary ex¬ 
periments, partly, it may be, to interest 
his pupil Nero. Not fitted for the stage, 
they yet exercised much influence on 
European drama; for example, the ghost 
and nurse m Elizabethan plays are de¬ 
scendants of Senecan characters. 

The qualities of 1 Silver ’ poetry are 
unmistakably evident in the Pharsalia of 
Seneca's precocious nephew, Lucan. The 
perilous friendship of Nero had turned 
to a mad jealousy, not likely to be ap- 
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peased by the young author's daring anti- 
Caesarism in ten epic books on Pompey’s 
fight against Julius Caesar. Brilliant 
though cloying rhetoric, impassioned 
speeches, clever arguments, ingenious 
epigrams, strained conceits, elaborate de¬ 
scriptions, make up a work which Quin¬ 
tilian wisely commended to orators rather 
than to poets. One original feature in 
Lucan was his banishment of gods and 
goddesses from his historical narration. 

The epic succession was continued by 
three poets, two of whom chose mytho¬ 
logical themes, and one, like Lucan, a 
historical theme. Valerius Flaccus dedi¬ 
cated his Argonautica to Vespasian; 
Statius his Thebaid and incomplete 
Achilleid to Vespasian's second son, 
Domitian, in whose reign also Silius 
Italicus issued part of his 
Punica. Valerius, perhaps Poets in the 
the most poetic of this tno. Epic succession 
is less successful in rising 
to the full opportunities of so romantic a 
tale as Jason’s Quest of the Golden Fleece 
with his fellow-voyagers aboard the Argo 
than in awakening a psychological interest 
in the course of the love attachment 
between the hero and the princess Medea, 
who piquantly combines the qualities of 
uncanny enchantment with those of shy 
maidenliness. Here the Roman excels his 
Greek model, Apollonius of Rhodes. 

Human interest is easier to find in 
Statius’s five books of miscellaneous poems, 
the Silvae, than in his elaborate narrative 
of the legendary attack by the seven 
champions upon Thebes, where the style 
bears witness to his confessed admiration 
for Vergil. Still less human interest 
marks the seventeen books of Silius, in 
spite of his selection of a heroic figure 
in Hannibal at war with Rome. Here 
once more we meet the well-worn con¬ 
vention of intervening gods and goddesses. 

Lucan’s contemporary, Persius, left 
half a dozen satires scolding his generation 
as if he were a hot gospeller for Stoicism. 
A close student of Horace, he compressed 
or contorted many of his predecessors’ 
expressions, and developed an extraordin¬ 
arily crabbed style apt to obscure the real 
vigour of his onslaught upon human 
prejudices—‘ the old grandmothers ' m 
the heart. 
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A couple ol years after Persius's death, 
there arrived in Rome from Spain one 
with a very ditterent outlook on the world. 
This was Martial. He did not long enjoy 
the protection of his 
Masters of Satire fellow Spaniards Seneca 
and Epigram and Lucan ; for Piso's 
plot against Nero in 65 
sealed their doom. But during more than 
thirty years m the capital his chief 
industry lav in the assiduous courting 
of patrons and the composition of brief 
occasional poems reflecting every type of 
society, high and low, rich and poor, 
honest and fraudulent, hardworking and 
idle, clean and unclean. We have nothing 
from him before his Spectacles, celebrating 
the games in the newly completed Colos¬ 
seum in a.d. 80 ; but from 86 onwards for 
many years there appeared almost annu¬ 
ally books of his Epigrams with that 
frequent suspension of the sting to the 
last line, or even last word, which is asso¬ 
ciated with his name. Though marred by 
battery and coarseness, his style is in the 
main clear and free from rhetoric. 

His friend Juvenal also held the mirror 
up to life; his sixteen satires in hexa¬ 
meters are, however, on a larger scale, 
and they are animated, not with easy¬ 
going indulgence, but, at least in the earlier 
books, with fiery wrath against the abuses, 
shams, vices and dangers of the overgrown 
cosmopolitan city. His motto is ‘ indig¬ 
nation makes verse.’ The difficulty is to 
refrain from writing satire, and so with 
unsurpassable vehemence he launches his 
denunciations against successful villainy, 
fair-seeming hypocrites, mean hosts, un¬ 
just governors, foreign upstarts, objec¬ 
tionable women, grovelling dole hunters 
and the like. His declamatory method—in 
which he was a trained expert—plunges 
freely into exaggeration, but is not incom¬ 
patible with sincerity of purpose ; indeed 
vigour such as his, rather of the Lucilian 
than the Horatian type, could not rest 
upon artificiality. 

A survey of ‘ Silver ’ prose takes one 
back to the compendious history of 
Velleius Paterculus, an officer once on 
service under Tiberius in his northern 
campaigns, who cannot sufficiently re¬ 
strain his superlatives in praising his 
former commander. It was a merit in 


Paterculus to find room for reflections on 
the emergence of literary genius at certain 
epochs. Memorable Deeds and Savings, 
collected by Valerius Maximus, formed a 
useful repertory of anecdote for speakers 
or writers; but it sutlers from rhetoric. 

A little later, fine writing also crops out 
in Pomponius Mela's Geography, a study 
of countries following mainly a round of 
the Mediterranean, sea-board. Q. Curtius 
took the conquests of Alexander the 
Great as material for a history which he 
made more romantic than scientific. In 
contrast with the prevalent atiectation, 
Celsus, best known for his De Medicina, 
the sole surviving portion of an extensive 
encyclopedia, adopted a sensible type of 
businesslike prose. Nor was Columella’s 
Agriculture weighed down with inappro¬ 
priate decoration, though he allowed him¬ 
self quotations from the Georgies, and for 
his tenth book accepted as a literary 
legacy from Vergil the hint that the sub¬ 
ject of gardens should be treated in verse. 

The writings of Seneca the younger, 
Lucan’s uncle, are typical of the new r prose. 
Born in Spain before the Christian era, he 
came early to Rome and was bred 
in rhetoric, his father being the compiler 
of the Controversiae. But his master- 



SENECA THE YOUNGER 


kudus Annaeus Seneca (c. 4 e.c.-a.d. 65) was 
a distinguished exponent of the Stoic philosophy. 
Many ot his essays have survived, and also nine 
tragedies which, though lacking in dramatic 
instinct, largely influenced 16th century drama. 

Berlin Museum 
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passion was philosophy, which taught him 
as a youthful enthusiast an ascetic abstin¬ 
ence dangerous to his health. His clever 
speaking in the Senate imperilled his life 
under Caligula, and under Claudius in 41 
court intrigue brought about a banish¬ 
ment to Corsica which lasted eight years, 
Recalled at the instigation of Nero’s 
mother, Agrippina, he became tutor to the 
prince, and, after his accession, acted in 
conjunction with Burras, as his adviser, 
until the tigerish qualities of a once 
promising ruler made mockery of such a 
work as Seneca’s On Clemency. A sur¬ 
prisingly skittish lampoon from so staid 
a philosopher was the Apocolocyntosis, 
which in its Menippean mixture of prose 
and verse repaid an old grudge against the 
dead Claudius by picturing his contumeli¬ 
ous rejection at the gates of heaven. 

Seneca, however, won most fame by his 
series of works expounding neo-Stoic doc¬ 
trine on questions such as Providence, 
Firmness, Tranquillity of Mind, The 
Happy Life. In handling such topics, in 
more extended treatises on Anger or 
Benefits, and in the Moral Epistles, he dis¬ 
played a marvellous mastery over spark¬ 
ling brevity of statement 
Seneca as and effective readiness 
Stoic Philosopher of illustration. Quintilian 
warns students against 
the seductive glitter of Seneca's essays; 
but there is far more in Seneca than the 
sententious compression which com¬ 
mended him to Montaigne and Bacon. A 
dignified earnestness pervades his insist¬ 
ence upon the divine principle inherent 
in the world and man, upon the suffici¬ 
ency of goodness for happiness, upon the 
mind’s subdual of passions or pain; 
there is, too, a fresh cosmopolitan note of 
brotherliness among men and humanity 
towards slaves. 

Much less of a ' high-brow,' though 
an intensely clever litterateur capable of 
turning at will from one style ,to another, 
was Petronius, a consul, a provincial 
governor, and at Nero’s court an arbiter 
whose word was law on matters of 
etiquette and taste. He wrote the first 
realistic and picaresque novel, the 
Satyricon, recounting the unsavoury 
escapades of two young scamps in 
various Italian towns. Considerable parts 


of its fifteenth and sixteenth books are 
left, including ' Trimalchio’s Banquet,’ 
narrated with a keen eye to the vulgar 
parade and ludicrous ignorance of that 
self-satisfied upstart during the astound- 
ingly lavish entertainment which he 
provides for a mixed company of guests. 
Their chatter is an excellent reproduction 
of off-hand expressions, slang and bad 
grammar, spoken by a low grade of society. 
The work contains a few well told short 
stories and episodes which show the 
author’s power of treating literature and 
education critically and his skill in com¬ 
posing refined verse. 

The portentous Natural History of the 
elder Plmy, in thirty-seven books, is the 
single extant monument 
to that indefatigable The Elder Pliny’s 
industry which enabled Natural History 
him, amidst much hon¬ 
ourable official duty, to save time for 
a mass of writings on historical, military 
and linguistic subjects. Antiquated now 
in its geography, physics, zoology, botany 
and mineralogy, his magnum opus retains 
importance as an index to the scientific 
knowledge of the time. It affords great 
enjoyment to anyone interested in 
quaintly readable descriptions of animals, 
or in old-world remedies—for medicine is 
very prominent. The digressions in the 
later books on art and artists give unique 
information concerning ancient painting 
and sculpture, and are infinitely more 
valuable than the author’s intermittent 
indulgence in fine writing. 

Pliny’s contemporary, the eminent 
professor of rhetoric, Quintilian, has exer¬ 
cised an abiding influence as one of the 
world’s great educators. A sagacious man 
with long experience in teaching, he 
devoted the evening of life to twelve 
books on Institutes of Oratory, ostensibly 
to train an accomplished speaker, but in 
reality to produce a cultured Roman 
gentleman fitted by character to use elo¬ 
quence aright (‘ vir bonus dicendi peritus ’ 
—an upright man skilled in speaking). 
Quintilian’s thoroughness in examining 
education from the nursery onwards,^ his 
breadth of view, his avoidance of undue 
entanglement in rhetorical technicalities 
and his critical pronouncements upon 
Greek and Latin authors serviceable for 
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students, make the work of permanent 
utility and interest. 

One of Quintilian’s pupils was the 
elder Pliny’s nephew, who escaped death 
at eighteen during the eruption of Vesuvius 
in a.d. 79, when he declined to accompany 
his uncle on his fatal scientific venture 
into the danger zone. Quintilian’s lectures 
pointed the younger Pliny away from 
Seneca back to Cicero ; but it is a consider¬ 
ably modified Cicero- 
Charming letters of nianism that appears in 
the Younger Pliny his one surviving speech, 
the consular Panegyric 
on Trajan in a.d. 100. We possess ten 
hooks of Letters, of which nine, written, 
with an eye upon posterity, to a wide 
circle of correspondents, attord most 
interesting glimpses into social life, and 
obviously emanate from a scholar whose 
courtesy, generosity and naive vanity 
make an irresistible appeal to the reader. 

His slightly senior friend Tacitus pub¬ 
lished nothing after his juvenile Dialogue 
on Orators until Domitian was safely dead, 
when historians could breathe freely. The 
monographs on his father-in-law, Agricola, 
governor of Britain, and on the tribes of 
Germany, mark the departure from his 
earlier Ciceronianism and foreshadow the 
developed compression, epigrammatic 
brilliance, and caustic judgements of the 
Historiae and Annales, or rather Ab 
Excessu Divi Augusti (After the Death of 
the Divine Augustus), works in which he 
set himself to relate first the events of 
a.d. 69-96 and then the preceding period 
a.d. 14-6S. Biassed against most of the 
emperors, pessimistic in his view of the 
principate, over-enthusiastic for the repub¬ 
lican past, and vague .in describing 
military operations, Tacitus has many 
faults as a historian ; but they are compen¬ 
sated by an extraordinarily individual 
style characterised by incisive psycholo¬ 
gical penetration into character and 
skilful command over vivid description. 

This brilliance is absent from the 
matter-of-fact but well told Lives of the 
Caesars based by Suetonius upon imperial 
archives to which he had access as 
Hadrian’s secretary. A spicy anecdote or 
a personal detail, such as the colour of the 
emperor’s eyes or hair, were points essen¬ 
tial to the author’s biographic methods. 


He wrote many Greek and Latin books, and 
from his Lives of Illustrious Men portions 
on grammarians, rhetoricians and poets 
have fortunately survived. The epitomrier 
Floras viewed Roman history as the 
growth of an organism from infancy 
through youth and maturity to decline, 
though he carefully postulates a revival 
under Trajan. It is not impossible that he 
may be the author of the Pervigilium 
Veneris, a springtide poem in trochaic 
tetrameters delightfully anticipating the 
romance of a later age with quatrain verses 
each closing with the haunting refrain : 

Let the lover love to-morrow : let the love¬ 
less learn to love. 

The reaction from Silver convention is 
manifest in the three representatives of an 
‘ elocutio novella ’ (new manner of speak¬ 
ing). Pronto, an African rhetorician, in 
pursuit of fresh vigour, advocated a blend 
of an old-fashioned, pre-Ciceronian style 



SENECA’S TOMB BESIDE THE APPIAN WAY 


After exercising much influence over Nero for 
many years Seneca incurred his dislike, and in 
a.d. 65 he was compelled to commit suicide m his 
villa on the Appian Way. This fneze is reputed 
to belong to his tomb on that famous road. 
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with current speech. Similar enthusiasm 
for the antiquated possessed Gellius in 
compiling his quaint miscellany, The Attic 
Nights, while the movement culminated 
in Apuleius’s Metamorphoses, a fantastic 
story, not without audacities in descrip¬ 
tion, of his hero’s transformation into an 
ass in Thessaly, the headquarters of sorcery. 
Its abnormal Latin cannot deprive of 
charm the incidental fairy-tale of Cupid 
and Psyche. Creative literature, however, 
did not thrive either under the tranquil 
government of the Antonines or amidst 
the anarchy of the third century; but 
law, scholarship and criticism found 
learned devotees, and epitomes were 
ominously preferred to the voluminous 
standards of the past. In fact, for some 
generations from the end of the second 
century the most virile thought expressed 
m Latin sprang from the new faith in 
Christ, 

Octavius, a dialogue by Minucius Felix, 
argued out some aspects of Christianity, 
though with nothing like 

African and the fullness and fervour 
Christian Latinity of Tertullian, who in 
his Apologeticum conse¬ 
crated an eloquence learned in the law- 
courts of Carthage to an unmeasured 
denunciation of pagan literature. Thence¬ 
forward, even if the break is not abso¬ 
lute, Christian Latinity is the concern of 
patristic rather than literary study, and 
is treated accordingly in Chapter 87. It 
suffices to note that Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, wrote a better style than Ter¬ 
tullian ; and that Lactantius, though 
taught by Arnobius, the author 
of Adversus Nationes, did not 
imitate his instructor's lack of 
polish, but so steeped himself 
in classical rhetoric at Nico- 
rnedia that his Divine Institu¬ 
tions earned him the title of 
' The Christian Cicero. ’ 

The pagan Latin tradition 
had spasmodic revivals. After 
the outburst of bizarre African 
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LUCIUS APULEIUS 
In the Metamorphoses 
Latinity in the second century adapted from a lost 

came the turn of Gaul in the Q f r p e ^.ra^A S u]mus UC re S t * us 

third, when the panegyrists took served for" posterity r \ Latin, fertile in time-winnowed 
Pliny as them exemplar. Sue- unique specimen of the masterpieces to which the 
tonius’s biographic type of tlle modern world still turns for 


feebly, by the six authors who, professedly 
it not actually under Diocletian and 
Constantine, composed a sequel in the 
Historia Augusta. It was left for Ammiainis 
Marcellinus (330-405) to attempt a return, 
in strangely ditierent style, to the Tacitean 
model in a continuation of Roman history 
from Nerva’s reign. 

Among poets there were signs of re¬ 
awakening. Vergilian influence had 
coloured Nemesianus’s pastorals and his 
Cynegetica on hunting; 
while, in the fourth cen- Revival of the 
tury, diverse classical Great Tradition 
traditions combined in the 
miscellaneous poems of Ausonius of Bor¬ 
deaux with traits so modern that he might 
in some respects be considered the earliest 
poet of France. Claudian, an Alexandrian 
at the imperial court in Milan, is an excel¬ 
lent example of Rome’s power to make the 
alien her own. For his historical epics he 
assimilated Vergil, for his Rape of Proser¬ 
pine Ovid, and for his laudatory poems 
Statins. Either with him or with the 
Gaul, Rutilius Namatianus, who wrote 
when the empire was splitting up into 
new kingdoms, the national Roman poetry 
may be said to close. 

But if there was no longer, after the 
fifth century, a Roman literature, Latin 
literature did not cease. Thenceforward 
it became European, as has been observed 
in tracing the fortunes of the language. 
NoLhing more significantly links classical 
antiquity with the middle ages than to 
remember that Jerome’s extraordinarily 
influential Vulgate version of the greater 
part of the scriptures appeared 
at the beginning of the fifth 
century, and that the sack of 
Rome by the Goths and Huns 
in 410 stirred Augustine in his 
De Civitate Dei (On the City 
of God) to make copious use of 
Latin liteiature for elaborating 
his conception of a heavenly 
city more abiding than the 
greatest of human empires, 
fort There is something inspiring in 
age-long continuity of 
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PAGANISM & THE PHILOSOPHIES 

Codes of Conduct that took the Place of Religion 
among the Thinking Classes of the Empire 

By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE D.D. C.V.O. 

Dean of S. Paul's Cathedral, London; Author of The Philosophy of Plotmus, etc. 


he name religion, it has been said, 
comes to us from the least religious 
nation in the world, the Romans. 
Cumont's verdict is that, ‘ never did 
a people of advanced culture have a more 
infantile religion.’ This dictum would 
have surprised the Romans, who believed 
themselves to be a very religious people. 
The matter depends on what we mean by 
religion, and it should be remembered 
that other Latin writers besides Lucretius 
use both the noun and its adjective in a 
disparaging sense. Polybius ascribed the 
public honesty of the Romans to their 
' scrupulous fear of the gods,’ and con¬ 
sidered that nothing else contributed so 
much ' to hold together their common¬ 
wealth.’ This Greek historian, however, 
finds signs that these habits and principles 
were already beginning to be corrupted. 
But when were these charges not brought ? 
Wordsworth thought that ‘ plain living and 
high thinking are no more ’ during the 
war with Napoleon. 

Religion in the ancient world involved 
every social function The man who was 
excluded from the religion of his nation 
could not enter into its life. Ancient 
ceremonies brought the minds of the 
worshippers into tune with loyalty and 
patriotism ; they were an important part 
of the ‘ ancient manners ’ by which, with 
its * men,’ the fortunes of Rome ‘ stand.’ 
If we use the word religion in a narrower 
sense, the Roman sense of honour does 
not seem to have been very closely con¬ 
nected with it, except when an oath had 
to be sworn or a god invoked. 

For the most part, the interest of the 
Romans was centred in the cult. Their 
prayers were like legal documents. Cicero’s 
definitions of ‘ pietas ’ and ‘ sanctitas ’ are 
characteristic. The former is ‘ justice 


towards the gods,’ the latter is ‘ the art 
of worshipping them.’ Still, as Cumont 
says, the poverty of the Roman religion 
was honest. Its gods were too nebulous 
to form a mythology, many of them 
being mere abstractions or personiE d 
qualities. But they were not human 
enough to set a bad example, and with 
the help of the censors they inculcated 
all the civic virtues. 

Poetical myths and philosophy were 
alike frowned upon, with the result that 
rustic barbarism remained encrusted on 
the state religion. Divi¬ 
nation and prodigies were Primitive traits 
recognized, if ’ an ox in in State Religion 
Etruria spoke,' something 
serious was portended. All this was toler¬ 
ated by the educated, because the serious 
business of religion was to support morality 
and the state; it existed for this pur¬ 
pose. So when Augustus wished to reform 
morals, he rebuilt the temples. It was not 
expedient to emphasise the classification 
of Quintus Mucins Scaevola, the most 
learned of Roman pontiffs, who divided 
religion into the fiction of the poets, 
philosophy, and state religion which was 
merely an instrument of government. 

Earlier chapters have dealt with the 
native religion of the Romans (Chapter 
60), and with the first invasion of Greek 
ideas (Chapter 61). Here perhaps the 
most important thing to recognize is that 
the old Latin religion lingered on, especially 
in the country districts, long after the 
imported Greek mythology had been 
discredited and virtually abandoned. The 
last adherents of the old gods (except for 
a small group of conservative aristocrats) 
were the ' pagani,’ the villagers. (Har- 
nack, however, suggests that ‘ pagani' 
means rather ‘ civilians.’) 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF ROMAN ORTHODOXY 


A fragment of the Altar of Peace set up by Augustus shows us 
members of the College of Flatnens, or priests, all scions of noble 
families. These represented the state religion of Rome ; and 
these persisted, alongside the new philosophic, religious and intel¬ 
lectual experiments, throughout the whole period under review. 

Uffw Gallery, Florence; photo, Bfogt 


It was not for nothing that S. Augustine 
gives so much space to ridiculing the old 
Roman godlets, whose names he found in 
Varro, instead of attacking the mystery 
cults which had long been fashionable in 
the towns and among the more educated. 
The scepticism of the decaying Republic, 
as Gwatkin says, belonged to the in¬ 
tellectual unrest of an age of political 
revolution. It vanished as the Empire 
settled clown. Even in the upper classes 
it was not universal, and it scarcely touched 
the masses at all. 

The dignified routine of the ancient 
ceremonies went on undisturbed. The 
upstart gods, for whom room had to be 
made, even within the sacred ' Pomerium ’ 
(city boundary), were not rivals, on equal 
terms, of the old Roman deities. There 
were flamens, pontiffs and augurs as of 
old, and the scions of the old families 
felt a pride in being admitted to the sacred 
colleges. The Vestal Virgins, the Arval 
Brethren and the Salii maintained the 
ancient ritual under the Empire of the 
third century. In religion, though not in 
philosophy, Rome proved stronger than 
Greece. Indeed, who can study Western 
Catholicism in modem times without 
acknowledging the truth of Augustine’s 
words that the Roman Empire has been 


‘ afllictum potius quam muta- 
tum ’—has been battered 1 ather 
than changed ? 

There is always a probability 
that in any history the doings 
of the capital will receive an 
undue amount of attention, 
and that the tone of the liter¬ 
ary class will give a false idea 
of the beliefs and opinions of 
the nation at large. In the 
city states of antiquity the 
capital was the nation. But 
after Rome became the head of 
a great empire it is impossible 
to speak of nationality, though 
even to-day, when we talk of 
the Latin countries, we assume 
that their inhabitants have 
some Roman blood in their 
veins. The Romamsation of the 
western provinces was rapid 
and almost complete. Seneca, 
Lucan, Martial and Trajan 
were Spaniards. Rome itself produced 
hardly any more literary men of note. 

The imperial city itself was always pre¬ 
datory and parasitic. Rome has never 



UPHOLDER OF THE STATE RELIGION 
The college of the twelve Arval Brethren was 
one of the ancient republican institutions whose 
prestige Augustus attempted to revive ; the em¬ 
perors enrolled themselves as Arvals, and here 
we see Marcus Aurelius garbed as one. 
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hern an industrial centre, and her empire 
must have appeared to her subjects little 
better than a ‘grande latrocimum," a va=t 
system ot brigandage, to quote a phrase 
of Augustine. Rome drained the wealth oi 
the provinces—in return, it must in fair¬ 
ness be said, for very substantial benefits, 
especially the protection 
of the frontiers. But the 
ruling class in such a 
capital was not likely to 
be more religious than the 
French noblesse before 
the Rev olution. Their 
prevailing temper was 
thorough-going ration¬ 
alism, tempered by super¬ 
stition and outward or¬ 
thodoxy in observing the 
state cult. 

It would be easy to 
illustrate the complete 
scepticism of the edu¬ 
cated Romans at the end 
of the Republic and 
later. Lucretius is bit¬ 
terly hostile to ' religio,’ 
and is ready to cry, like 
Voltaire, 1 Crush the 
monstrous thing.' Cicero 
is not always consistent, 
but in the De Divina- 
tione he speaks like a 
Lucretius in prose: 

To say the truth, super¬ 
stition has spread among 
all peoples, and has cap¬ 
tured almost every mind, 
taking advantage of human 
weakness. It is ever pur 
suing and driving us, 
whether a man listens to 
a prophet or an omen, whether he sacrifices a 
victim or catches sight of a bird of warning, 
whether he meets an eastern soothsayer or 
an Italian inspector of entrails, whether he 
sees lightning or hears thunder, or finds an 
object struck. 

Julius Caesar was a complete agnostic. 
Ovid holds up the national gods to ridicule 
on all occasions ; we need only refer to 
the passage where Jupiter, meditating an 
intrigue with a mortal woman, reflects : 

This infidelity my wife will surely not 
find out; or if she does discover it, ” it is 
worth while—well worth while—to bear 
her scolding. 


Juvtnil ~avs that onh i Ini in-.n b !;< . m 
ghosts and the mftni.il r> g>on-. Hu* tin- 
attitudv is really m-on-’-bn* With tin 
importance winch tint age j. f tach> i t > 
religion a- ,i p iliticrd lictmn , tor a he tem 
which deceives nobody i~ u=“Ie—Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus had -aid that though the 
myths about the future 
lib are pure fiction, they 
help to make men pious 
and upright,’ and th>- 
was also the opinion ot 
Yarro. ‘ It is in the 
interest < if states for men 
to be deceived in reli¬ 
gion.’ Such an opinion 
was commonly held. 

Wards Fowler has said 
that the Italians in the 
period w hich we are now 
considering realized di¬ 
vinity in four ways First, 
there were the domestic 
deities, like Vesta and the 
Penates, and the very 
interesting cult of die 
Genius, something be¬ 
tween an ' astral soul' 
and a guardian angel, 
which was susceptible of 
important later develop¬ 
ments. Secondly, men 
tended to look upon the 
great deity of the heav¬ 
ens, who was also the 
protecting deity of the 
State and Empire, as 
the same as the world- 
spirit of the philosophers. 
Thirdly, the inclination 
to recognize and even 
adore a principle of blind chance or 
irresistible fate, identifying this with 
an old Roman cult of Fortuna, with 
which it had little to do, was wide¬ 
spread, Lastly, there was a tendency, 
which had existed for a long time in the 
eastern half of the Empire, to divinise rulers 
and men of great prominence, elevating 
them into the position of supernatural 
saviours. Underneath all these changes 
there was a strong tradition of ’ virtus,' 

‘ gravitas/ and ' simplicitas ’ (courage, 
seriousness and straightforwardness), the 
qualities of the idealised Roman character. 



CHANCE DEIFIED 


In spite of the rationalistic temper of 
upper-class Roman society, there was a 
tendency to deity such abstract con¬ 
ceptions as fate or chance, identified 
with the Roman goddess Fortuna. 
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to which constant appeals are made by 
the great Augustan writers It was this 
ideal above all others that prevented the 
Empire from going to pieces. Rationalism 
was very far from gaining a real victory. 

The superstitions of the Romans were 
amazing. Augustus himself used a seal¬ 
skin as a protection against lightning, 
studied his dreams like a modem Freudian, 
and was much moved by portents. All 
nations, Cicero says, believe in divination, 
and all philosophers except Xenophanes 
and Epicurus. Lucretius knows some¬ 
thing of the terrors from which he longs 
to deliver mankind. The atheist, says 
Plutarch, thinks there are no gods ; the 
superstitious man wishes there were none. 
It distresses Plutarch deeply to see re¬ 
ligion, which ought to be a source of 
elevated joy, turned into an instrument 
of torture. 

The government was in a difficulty, be¬ 
cause it wished to preserve the archaic 
superstitions, such as bird-divmation, 
while suppressing new and unlicensed im¬ 
portations, Augustus burned two thou¬ 
sand books of ' curious arts ’ in one day. 


On the whole, superstition grew during and 
after the first century. Aelian and Aris¬ 
tides push credulity almost to its last 
extreme ; and Artemidorus, who collected 
stones about dreams, believed that he was 
writing a scientific treatise. The remedy 
against superstition is natural science, with 
its severe standard of evidence; and the 
decay of natural science under the Roman 
Empire is one of the strangest features of 
that era of civilization. 

Such, in very brief outline, was the 
state of religion in Rome when ' philo¬ 
sophy ’ began to influence Roman ways 
of thinking. Cumont reminds us that we 
often forget how far the East was in ad¬ 
vance of the West at this time. Indeed, 
the Empire itself was born in the Levant; 
if we cannot say that it was Oriental in its 
origin, it was certainly Hellenistic; and 
in the period which we shall have to con¬ 
sider later, when Christianity won its vic¬ 
tory, it was Oriental in type. The Empire 
of the West no doubt was and remained 
fundamentally Roman, but, like the king¬ 
doms of the Diadochi, it occupies a place 
in history between the city states of 



DIVINISATION OF AN EMPEROR : ANTONINUS BORNE TO HEAVEN 
An eastern element in Roman state religion during imperial times was the divmisation of the emperors 
after death—m the provinces they were even worshipped during their lifetime. Here we see AntonimlS 
Pius and Faustina borne to heaven by Immortality, while Roma and the Campus Martius look on; 
fho roUpf a base that once supported a column erected in honour of the Emperor. 

Palazzo dei Canscrvatori, Pome : photo, Moscidiu 
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antiquity and the national states of modem 
times ; and the deification of the ruler was 
a Hellenistic practice borrowed from the 
East. In this chapter we are to consider 
the earlier contacts of Rome with Hellen¬ 
istic philosophy, which preceded the 
orientalising of religion. 

The social position of the philosophers 
is not unimportant. From the time of 
Scipio Aemilianus in the latter half of the 
second century b.c. we find Greek philo¬ 
sophers as honoured guests in the houses of 
the great nobles. This is the first stage of 
their influence upon Roman life. Then 
follows the great age of Roman Stoicism, 
strongly Republican in sympathies even 
long after the Empire was securely estab¬ 
lished. This philosophical opposition to 
the imperial system lasted till the reign of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117-138). It was not often 
politically dangerous, and ended by being 
as harmless and romantic as the White 
Rose coterie in England to-day. 

With Hadrian a third stage opens. The 
emperors endow professorial chairs of 
philosophy, and bestow dignities upon the 
professors. In this century 
Social position neo-Platonism was begin- 
of Philosophers ning to absorb the other 
schools, and at last reigned 
supreme. Neo-Platonism was absolutely 
non-political and neutral in attitude to¬ 
wards the diverse forms of government. 
During this period several philosophers 
rose to high civic honours. Fronto, 
Polemo, Aristocles and Herodes Atticus 
were consuls. It is also important that 
with the decay of political Stoicism philo¬ 
sophy ceased to speak in Latin. Even the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius writes in Greek. 

When we modems speak of philosophy, 
we think of some abstruse metaphysical 
system, such as is associated with the 
names of Kant, Hegel and Lotze. The 
earlier English usage included natural 
science under the name, and it became 
a joke in Germany that at Cambridge 
' philosophical instruments ’ are sold in 
the shops. This use of the word testified 
to the historical fact that the earliest Greek 
philosophy was closely connected with 
science, and very loosely connected with 
religion. It is in fact only in Plato and 
the post-Aristotelian schools that this 
ceases to be true. 


Aristotle had defined philosophy as 
the know Edge of things bv their ramt-. 
which is the principal end of modern 
science. But even in his time speculative 
interest was beginning to give way to 
definite practical aims. Not only does 
political and social reform hold a large 
place in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, 
but these thinkers are already building up 
an inner world of the spirit, a heavenlv 
citizenship in which the philosopher may 
take refuge from the provoking of all 
men. The Platonic philosopher is not very 
different from the Stoic sage. 

This tendency to make philosophy a 
complete substitute for religion, or to turn 
philosophy itself into a religion, was the 
natural result of the political changes 
which destroyed the free 
life of the Greek com- Speculation yields 
munities, and dissolved toMoralism 
the connexion between 
their political and their moral life. 
Further, the very weak hold which 
the popular religion had upon conduct, 
and the scandals in which the old myth¬ 
ology abounded, prevented earnest men 
from doing what so many do now-making 
the dogmas of religion a peg on which 
to hang their own best thoughts. ‘ The 
godless man,’ said Epicurus, ' is not he 
who denies the gods of the many, but he 
who ascribes to the gods what the many 
say about them.’ 

Lucretius protests that there is no real 
' pietas ' (piety) in bowing and prostrating 
oneself before an altar, in sacrifices and 
vows. But did not the Old Testament 
prophets say exactly the same ? The 
function of philosophy w T as now to 
enlighten the conscience in problems of 
daily conduct. Marcus Aurelius says : 

As surgeons keep their instruments to 
hand for sudden calls upon their skill, do you 
keep your principles always ready to test 
things divine and human, in every trifling 
act remembering the bond between the 
two. For no human act can be right -without 
reference to the divine, and conversely. 

In later antiquity, as for Matthew Arnold, 
conduct was three-fourths of life. 

The individual was increasingly thrown 
back upon himself, as liberty decayed and 
the calls of patriotism grew faint. In a 
society where the hopes associated with a 
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belief in progress hardly existed, the aim 
of the individual was to make himself 
invulnerable and self-sufficient. This aim 
is at the bottom of all the later philoso¬ 
phies alike—Stoicism, Epicureanism and 
the later Platonism. The craving for 
deliverance gives the religion and philo¬ 
sophy of this period an Asiatic colouring, 
which does not oblige us to assume that 
there was any direct borrowing from India, 
though the name of ' Boutta ’ (the 
Buddha) was w r ell known in Alexandria. 

However, we shall see that this world- 
renouncing tendency was in sharp contra¬ 
diction to the old Roman character, and 
that the Romans em- 
Two tendencies in braced Stoicism and con- 
Roman Stoicism demned Epicureanism 
precisely on account of 
the unmanly and selfish teaching which 
they associated with the latter. The two 
tendencies which are present in Stoicism— 
the one towards detachment and emanci¬ 
pation from the world, and the other 
towards active participation in the uni¬ 
versal commonwealth, which is the city 
of God on earth—persist together in the 
Roman Stoics, somewhat inconsistently. 
We see exactly the same combination of 
opposing tendencies in Calvinism, which 
is the Christian form of Stoicism. 

The founder of Stoicism, m the fourth 
century before Christ, was Zgno. (c. 340- 
264; see page 1334), probably but not 
certainly a Phoenician, of Citium in Cyprus. 
It is curious that this philosophy, so con¬ 
genial to the Western mind, should have 
been born in a Semitic environment. Chry- 
sippus, who has been called the second 
founder of Stoicism, came from the half- 
Semitic Cilicia ; and his successor, another 
Zeno, from Tarsus itself, the birthplace 
of S. Paul. The former Zeno made Athens 
his home and taught there, as a resident 
alien, till his death. The question has 
often been asked, whether there is anything 
Oriental in his philosophy, Edwyn Bevan 
is probably right in saying that the sub¬ 
stance of his teaching was Greek, the 
dogmatic tone that of an Eastern prophet. 

He borrowed from the Cynics, perhaps, 
his method of allegorising the myths. 
What was more important, Stoicism re¬ 
sembled Cynicism m its insistence on the 
simple life, an asceticism which had as 


its object not so much the subjection of 
the flesh, as the attainment of complete, 
independence of all externals. But Zeno 
had no sympathy with the attitude of 
brutal contempt for public opinion, and 
for the accepted decencies of civilized life, 
which was attributed rightly or wrongly to 
the earlier Cynics. It is only in Epictetus 
that the perfect Stoic seems to model 
himself on the complete renunciation 
characteristic of the Cynic, which passed 
into Christianity as the eremite ideal. 

Like Buddhism, Stoicism sees in desire 
the main source of human misery. Happi¬ 
ness is to be found, not in multiplying 
our desires and gratifying them, but in 
willing nothing which is out of our reach. 
If we will only what exists, we are in¬ 
dependent of the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. Even severe pain 
may be overcome by consenting to it as 
right and inevitable. This acquiescence 
can, of course, be justified only if we are 
convinced that the order of the world is 
rational and good This forces the Stoics 
to formulate a theory of nature, though 
they were averse from theorising. It was 
necessary for their peace of mind to feel 
complete certainty about the constitution 
of the world in which we live. 

This certainty, Zeno taught, is not 
beyond our capacities. There are con¬ 
victions which come home to us so strongly 
that, in the philosopher’s vivid 
language, they catch us by the Tenets of the 
hair and compel us to assent Stoic Zeno 
to them. This is, as Bevan 
says, a naive theory of knowledge. But the 
Stoic did not believe himself to be infallible; 
it was only on certain subjects that we may 
be quite sure that we are not mistaken. 
As a modern philosopher has said, in 
every system we come at last to a point 
where a man must trust himself. Zeno 
brushed aside the objections of scepticism 
as every practical man must brush them 
aside. He had no scientific curiosity; 
he merely wished for a view of the world 
which would justify that inflexibility 
of the will which he advocated in his 
teaching. The power behind nature 
must be rational, otherwise there can be 
no rational life for man. 

Zeno was content, on the whole, to take 
over the physical speculations of the old 
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Ionians, e^p-cially of Htiacleitus, who 
identified the primary matter of the 
univeise with fire. This involved him in a 
kind of materialism, which wa= always a 
stumbling-block m the Stoic philosophy. 
He was obliged to maintain that the gods 
and the soul were ‘ bodies,’ concrete 
realities. But since he insisted that the 
universe is a living being, he cannot 
properly be classed with the modern 
materialists. As Bishop Berkeley says : 

Both Stoics and Platonics held the world 
to be alive. But m this there seems no 
atheism. For as long as the world is sup¬ 
posed to be quickened by elementary tire 
or spirit, which is itself animated by stiul 
and directed by under-tanding, it follows 
that all parts thereof originally depend upon 
and may be reduced unto the same im hvisihle 
stem or principle, to wit, a Supreme Mind , 
which is the concurrent doctrine of Pytha¬ 
goreans, Platonics and Stoics. 

It was not to a blind dance of atoms that 
the Stoics bade us surrender our wills, 
but to a fate which is only another word 
for divine providence Stoicism stood 
emphatically for a belief in providence; 
all things work together for good to the 
just and wise man. As Cleanthes says in 
liis noble hymn to Zeu>, ‘ Thou knowest 
how to make odd things e\en, to order 
what is disordered, and things that are not 
dear are dear to thee. For thus thou hast 
fitted together all things in one, good with 
evil, so that there arises one reasoned 
plan of the whole, enduring for ever.’ 

The controversy between free will and 
determinism is peculiarly awkward in 
Stoicism. Logically both 
Free will & Stoicism and Calvinism seem 
Determinism to be committed to that kind 
of pantheism which admits of 
only one will in the universe. But in prac¬ 
tice there have been no more virile and 
self-assertive creeds than these two. When 
any thinker has solved the ancient puzzle 
as to how this can be, it will be time to 
blame this or that school of philosophy 
for inconsistency. 

According to the Stoics the ruling 
principle in Man, which ought to direct 
all our actions, is a detached part of the 
cosmic Reason—a doctrine which opens 
a door towards mysticism. What the 
ruling principle approves has value; all 
else has no value. Nothing is good but 


the rij'id will a- Kant v.a- to -iv .ntt r 
all utlar thine-, are ‘ inditu n nt.' Thn- 
Stoiei-m draw;, th>- mini -vorli in 
hourtte; thrre am r.n half tom-. Thi- 
abolition of all gradi - of ^ood and bad was 
too hamh tu be maintained, and the school 
admitted that some things—the goed 
things uf this life—are ' preferable' if we 
can have them, though they are not 
strictly good. As for the criterion by 
which we are to decide what things are 
right and what wrong, the maxim 1 Live 
according to nature ’ was ambiguous. It 
may indicate the life which a man must 
lead if he is to realize the idea of his being 
—a true maxim which is 
perhaps too vague to be Cosmic Reason the 
of much use in practical Ruling Principle 
decisions ; or it mav 
imply that the nearer a man is to 
primitive conditions, the better he 
achieves this end. So far as the Stoics 
approximated to this latter doctrine, we 
may trace the influence of Cynicism. 

A ctrtain hardness was recognized as 
being inseparable from Stoicism. It is 
part of the desire, already mentioned, to 
be invulnerable. The wise man will be 
helpful and benevolent, but he will feel 
no sympathy, he will not rejoice with 
those that rejoice nor weep with those 
that weep. ‘ Only weak eyes,’ says 
Seneca, ' water at the misfortunes of 
another.’ ‘ When you go to comfort the 
bereaved,' says Epictetus, 1 you may 
sigh, but take care that the sigh does not 
come from the heart.' Nothing is more 
distinctive of Christianity than its frank 
abandonment of this protective armour. 

This strong and proud creed w T as so con¬ 
genial to the Roman temperament that it 
has been said that some of the old Repub¬ 
lican heroes were Stoics without knowing 
it. Panaetius of Rhodes, a somewhat 
eclectic Stoic, was a friend of Scipio 
Aemilianus. But recent scholarship gives 
far more importance to Poseidonius of 
Apamea in Syria, who migrated to Rhodes, 
whither Cicero went to ‘sit under’ him, 
and Pompey, we are told, twice turned 
aside to visit him during liis campaigns 
in the East. The writings of Poseidonius, 
who died about 51 B.c., are no longer 
extant. German scholars have delighted 
to find him behind Cicero, Plutarch and 
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even Philo. It this be so, we have prob¬ 
ably not lost much of original value in 
the works of the Rhodian philosopher. 
Poscidonius must have been an eclectic 
who eked out 7 mo and Chrysippus 
with Plato, and thus prepared the way for 
the later fusion of the two philosophies. 

Mommsen greatly understates the in¬ 
fluence of Stoicism when he says that the 
practical results of 
Influence of Stoicism philosophy at Rome 
on Roman conduct were hardly more than 
this, that' two or three 
houses lived on poor fare to please the 
Stoa.’ The great German historian does 
not speak so lightly of the younger Cato, 
who in life and death was a votary of 
Stoicism: 

The unrelenting warfare which the ghost 
of the legitimate republic waged for centuries 
against the Caesarian monarchy was the 
legacy which the dying Cato bequeathed to 
his enemies. This republican opposition 
borrowed from Cato its whole attitude — 
stately, transcendental in its rhetoric, pre¬ 
tentiously rigid, hopeless and faithful to 
death ; and accordingly it began even im¬ 
mediately after his death to revere as a saint 
the man who in his lifetime was not infre¬ 
quently its laughing-stock. 

Two of Cicero's philosophical works, the 
De Officiis (On Duties) and the Tusculan 
Disputations, deal with some of the great 
topics of Stoicism—especially how a man 
should bear himself when he is in trouble 
and in danger of death. But though 
Cicero undoubtedly derives much consola¬ 
tion from the Stoics, he is temperamentally 
more inclined to the Academic school, and 
cannot be ranked among the disciples of 
Zeno. For us, apart from the heroes of 
liberty, like Thrasea Paetus, Roman 
Stoicism means chiefly Seneca, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, though we must not 
forget Musonius Rufus, who, like the 
orator Dio Chrysostom, holds up a 
really Christian ideal of sexual morality. 

Seneca's reputation has suffered from 
the large fortune which he amassed while 
acting as Nero’s minister. The contrast 
between his creed and what we know of 
his worldly life is strange, but not stranger 
than that between the apparent splendour 
of his position and the haunting terror 
under which Nero’s courtiers always lived. 
Philosophy was for him a genuine refuge 


from an existence which would otherwise 
have been intolerable. Carlyle's gibe that 
he was ‘ the father of all such as wear 
shovel hats ’ is in intention as unfair to 
Seneca as to the average bishop. 

Like other Stoics, Seneca is no philo¬ 
sopher in the modern sense. He is a 
preacher and spiritual' adviser. He retains, 
indeed, the traditional division of philo¬ 
sophy into logic, physics and ethics ; but 
he takes no interest in the first, and 
though his Natural Questions became a 
textbook of science in the Middle Ages, 
he has very little of the true scientific 
spirit—far less, for instance, than the 
Epicurean Lucretius. He likes to dwell 
on the vastness of the material universe, 
being unable, except when he ceases to be 
an orthodox Stoic, to dwell in thought 
upon the invisible home of the soul, eternal 
in the heavens. He sometimes uses Pla¬ 
tonic and almost Christian language about 
the future life, as in the remarkable sen¬ 
tence : ‘ The day which you dread as your 
last is your birthday into eternity.’ But 
this confidence was not justified by the 
doctrines of his school, and he did not 
always feel it. 

Seneca is, as Dill says, the earliest 
(c. 4 b.c.-a.d. 65) and most powerful 
apostle of a great moral 
revival. Soon after his death Moral outlook 
there was a very noticeable of Seneca 
reaction against the un¬ 
bridled profligacy and extravagance of 
the earlier Caesars and their circle. He 
is a rhetorician, of course, as were the 
Christians Tertullian and Augustine ; but 
of his earnestness and pathetic unhappi¬ 
ness there can be no doubt. In him the 
hardness of the pure Stoic creed is tem¬ 
pered by a truly religious yearning, which 
in the hands of the neo-Platonists was to 
transform philosophy into a quest of the 
beatific vision. In his thoughts about 
God, he wavers between the conception of 
the Deity as universal law or fate, and as 
the power within us which makes for 
righteousness, a wise and merciful Provi¬ 
dence, These two ideas, as we have seen, 
were both held by the Stoic school. 

Especially pleasing to the modern 
reader is his insistence on the brotherhood 
of Man. The earlier Roman Stoics had, 
perhaps, not found much in their philo- 
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sophy to make them riincked at the in¬ 
justice of slavery ; but St-neea deplores it 
with all his heart. Haw we any right to 
complain, he asks, if in the state we have 
been deprived of the liberty which we 
have abolished in our own households ? 
There was still much atrocious cruelty to 
slaves in the second century; but after 
Seneca’s day some real improvement 
began. Harshness, the contemporaries of 
the younger Pliny sometimes say, is ‘ con¬ 
trary to the spirit of our age.’ 

All through the writings of Seneca, we 
are conscious of a process of transition, 
in which the pride of the Stoic sage, though 
not wholly- renounced, is giving way to a 
humbler and gentler temper. The part 
of the Stoic teaching which was to grow 
and bear fruit was not the isolation and 
detachment of the invulnerable ‘ wise 
man,’ but the moral duties which flow 
from the recognition of universal human 
brotherhood. It is broadly true, though 
certain qualifications must be made, that 
in the earlier centuries of Christianity, 
down to S. Ambrose (c. 340-397), and 
even later, Christian ethics were pre¬ 
dominantly Stoic, Christian philosophy 
predominantly Platonic. 

For this humanising and spiritualising 
of Stoicism much credit belongs to 
Seneca. Partly through his influence, 
which was .very- great in 
Gentler temper later ages, Stoicism be- 
invades Stoicism came incorporated in the 
Christian religion, and in 
Calvinism as has been suggested above, 
it had a genuine revival within Christi¬ 
anity'. Seneca was certainly no Christian, 
and never corresponded with S. Paul; 
but he has broken entirely with Paganism 
—much more completely than the devout 
neo-Platonists of the following centuries. 
His language about sin is something new 
in European thought: 

We have all sinned, some in greater 
measure, some in less ; some on purpose 
some by accident, some by our own fault, 
some by the fault of others ; we have not 
kept our good resolutions ; in spite of our 
will and our resistance we have lost our 
innocence. 

Every night he examined himself; 1 the 
one goal of my 7 day's and nights is to put 
an end to mv old faults.' ' Seneca saepe 


110-ter ’—Scm c.i is oiten on-, of u«—• 
said a < hri.'tian writer of him. IT. is 
indeed ‘ often one ot us.’ 

Epictetus 'C. a.d if o) was a slave 1 ,t 
Nero’s freedman Epaphroditus, and while 
still in his service was allowed to hear 
the lectures of Musonius Rufus. He was 
given his freedom, and in his old age lived 
at Nicopolis in Epirus. Arrian, in the reign 
of Trajan, wrote down his 
discourses, and preserved Epictetus and 
them for posterity. They his discourses 
are full of earnest and de¬ 
vout piety, which occasionally reminds 
us of S. Francis. 

If we had understanding, ought we to do 
anything else than prai a e Gud and sing nf 
his benefits ? While we are digging and 
ploughing and eating, ought we not to sing 
this hymn - Great is God, who has given 
us these implements to till the earth ; great 
is God, who has given us hands, and organs 
to breathe and digest our food. What else 
can I do, a lame old man, than smg hymns 
to God ? If I wore a nightingale, I would 
do the part of a nightingale ; if a swan, I 
would do like a sw an. But as I am a rational 
creature, my work is to praise God, and I 
will not cease to do so. I exhort you to join 
in the same song. 

He makes much of the daemon or 
guardian angel, to whom Zeus has com¬ 
mitted the care of every one of us, a 
guardian w r ho never sleeps nor is deceived. 
When y-ou have shut your door and made 
darkness within, never say that you are 
alone, for you are not; God is within, 
and your daemon is within, and what need 
they of light to see what you are doing ? 
To this God you ought to swear an oath, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. And what 
shall you swear ? Never to be disobedient, 
never to make any charges, never to find 
fault with what he sends, never un¬ 
willingly to do or bear anything that 
comes to you. ‘ Dare to look up to God 
and say 7 , Deal with me for the future 
as thou wilt; I am thine; I refuse 
nothing that pleases thee ; lead me where 
thou wilt.’ Unlike Seneca, Epictetus con¬ 
demns suicide, the refuge of so many 
noble Romans in the first century. 

‘ Friends, wait for God,’ he said. ‘ When 
he shall give the signal and release you 
from his service, then go to him; but 
for the present endure to remain where he 
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has put you. Wait then; do not depart 
without a reason/ 

It is curious that he goes back to 
Diogenes ‘ the Dog' for a model of the 
highest life. His ideal is to be 'a true 
Cynic.' He is far more uncompromising 
than Seneca; and we find in him that 
brutal contempt for the female sex, and 
that abnegation of natural human affec¬ 
tion, which also formed the most unlovely 
side of some cloistered saints under 
Catholicism. The ascetics of the desert 
and the begging friars are the Cynics of 
Christianity. It is, however, fair to 
Epictetus to say that he abhorred per¬ 
sonal uncleanliness—' If a man will not 
wash, let him either go into a desert, or 
live alone and smell himself.’ 

After Epictetus Stoicism declined. It 
had been first a system of philosophy and 
then a religion—a far more vital faith 
among the Romans than it ever was 
among the Greeks. Henceforth the Stoic 
literature was a quarry for preachers; 
but men were no longer Stoics, Nor is it 
difficult to understand why their teaching 
began to be neglected Stoicism segre¬ 
gated a man too completely. As Dr. 
Glover has said, the Stoic manned and pro¬ 
visioned the fortress, and then cut it off 
from supplies and from relief. The Stoic 
knows nothing between the individual 
and the universe ; his system withers love 
and affection. The same teachers who 
instructed man to follow nature taught 
him to repress the best part of nature; 
and we are now learning how unwise that 
is. To quote Dr. Glover, the Stoics made 
a solitude in the heart and called it peace. 

Moreover, their religion was too hare to 
suit average humanity. While they dis¬ 
pensed with all the old 
Decline o£ Stoicism mythology, and wor- 

after Epictetus shipped natural law and 
the light within, their 
contemporaries were craving for ritual 
and sacraments, and dabbling in magic. 
The Stoical hope of immortality flickered 
and burnt dimly—Seneca can give his 
wife only cold comfort after the death 
of their child: ‘ He is either happy 
or non-existent.' They could hardly he 
said to worship a personal Deity. ‘ I 
put myself in the hands of a Stoic,’ says 
Justin Martyr; ‘ but when I got no 


further in the matter of God—for he did 
not know himself, and told me that such 
knowledge was unnecessary—I left him,’ 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 
121-180) follows the slave Epictetus in 
the roil of honour of Roman Stoics. He 
has been called by Frederick Myers the 
samt and exemplar of agnosticism. This 
means that he was no true Stoic, for the 
Stoics knew their own minds. Renan 
thinks that the Meditations of Marcus, 
which are an honest soliloquy, ' To Him¬ 
self,’ ' will ever remain young in its life 
and truth.’ The phrase is not a happy 
one. The little book is one of the treasures 
of devotional literature, but it is neither 
young nor full of life. It belongs to a ' fin 
de siecle ’ when men were feeling that the 
world had grown old. 

The emperor himself, dreamy, sensitive 
and hopeless, was not fit for his position. 
He did his duty without 
enthusiasm, and consoled Marcus Aurelius 
himself with the precepts the Agnostio 
of a philosophy in which 
he never showed himself quite an adept. 
Dr. Glover quotes a typical passage— 
there are many others which would do 
just as well—a passage which shows pre¬ 
cisely the temper which makes a man 
useless as a practical statesman : 

Ever the same are the cycles of the uni¬ 
verse, up and down, for ever and ever. Either 
the intelligence of the whole puts itself m 
motion for each separate effect—in which 
case accept the result it gives ; or else it 
did so once for all, and everything is in 
sequence, one thing in another. In a word, 
either God, and all goes well, or all at 
random. Live thou not at random. 
The universal cause is like a winter 
torrent; it carries all before it. How cheap 
then these poor statesmen, who carry 
philosophy into practical affairs, as they 
fancy—poor diminutive creatures, drivellers. 
Man, what then ? Do now what nature 
demands. Hope not for Plato’s Republic, 
but be content if the smallest thing advance. 
Go now and talk of Alexander and Philip 
and Demetrius of Phalerum. If they played 
the tragic actor, no one has condemned me 
to follow them. Think of the life lived by 
others . . . and how neither memory is 

of any account, nor glory, nor anything at 
all. . . . Either the gods have no power, 

or they have power. If they have not, why 
pray ? If they have, why not pray for deliver¬ 
ance from fear or desire or pain, rather than 
for the withholding or giving of a particular 
thing ? 
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MARCUS AURELIUS AS PAGAN PRIEST 
One appreciates the ' Stoicism ’ of Marcus 
Aurelius at its true worth in face of reliefs like 
this : we see the Emperor as priest sacrificing 
before an altar, and everything goes to show 
that he was a devout adherent of the old religion. 
The Low. re 

Almost everything Stoical has dis¬ 
appeared from this philosophy except the 
duty of resignation, and the conviction 
that whether the world without be chaos 
or cosmos, it rests with us to make the 
world within a cosmos. It is this remnant 
of faith which makes him the prophet 
of so many in our day, when men who can 
find no secure place to stand upon still 
repudiate spiritual bankruptcy. But this 
saint of agnosticism is no true follower of 
Zeno. His little book is the swan-song of 
what was once a robust philosophy. 

One curious change has come over 
Stoicism between Seneca and Marcus. 
There has been a great revival of the old 
Roman ritual with its sacrificial cult. 
The emperor was a great slaughterer of 
cattle in honour of the gods. There is 
an old epigram which runs ' We the white 
cows send our greeting to Marcus the 
Caesar. But if you are victorious, we are 
done for.’ As Rendall has said, ' To this 
punctilious and devout form of paganism 
Marcus was inured from childhood; at 
the vintage festival he took his part in 


chant and sacrifice, at eight vrais old 
he was admitted to the Salian priest¬ 
hood ; he «,s observed to perform all 
his sacerdotal functions with a constancy 
and exactness unusual at that age; was 
soon a master of the sacred music ; and had 
all the forms and liturgies by heart. In 
his triumphal bas-reliefs he stands before 
the altar, a robed and sacrificing priest.’ 

And yet—for he was after all an auto¬ 
crat—he tortured and killed the Christians 
tor their ' obstinacy ’ in refusing to join 
in these established ceremonies. The time 
was to come—nay, it had already come— 
when the true inheritors of the Stoic 
tradition were to be found, not on the 
throne but in the arena, not with the 
magistrate in his chair of judgement, but 
with the uncompromising members of the 
‘ third race ’ who were brought before him. 
Marcus Aurelius is among the last of the 
Pagan Stoics ; but that creed had a new 
life in the Christian Church, in Tertullian, 
in Ambrose, in the Scottish Covenanters. 

Zeno and Epicurus (341-270 B.c.) were 
contemporaries, and keen rivals while they 
taught at Athens. This rivalry continued 
throughout antiquity. In the Roman 
world the two systems divided between 
themselves the support of almost all who 
cared to think. We cannot say precisely 
when Epicureanism first appeared at 
Rome Among the envoys from Athens 
who came to Rome in 155 b.c. to plead 
the cause of their country in the political 
question of the town of Oropus there was 
no Epicurean, though the Academics, Peri¬ 
patetics and Stoics had each 
a representative. The names Epicurus and 
of obscure Epicureans at his doctrines 
Rome survive, and we hear 
that they made many converts ; but the 
only great Roman Epicurean is Lucretius. 

Several of Cicero’s friends, including 
Pomponius Atticus, belonged to the sect, 
and Cicero received his first lessons in 
philosophy from Phaedrus, an Epicurean. 
Vergil also attended Epicurean lectures in 
his boyhood, and learned from them to ‘ free 
his mind from all care.’ Philodemus, an 
Epicurean writer of the Ciceronian age, 
has had the curious fortune to have his 
works disinterred in scraps from a villa at 
Herculaneum. Cicero refers to him as ' a 
certain Greek whom I know to be a person 
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of refinement.’ The school survived to be 
endowed at Athens by Marcus Aurelius, 
but it was detested by Stoics and Plato- 
msts alike, and in the fourth century was 
practically extinct. The Emperor Julian 
thanks the gods that even the books of the 
Epicureans are now hard to procure. 

The pious Apostate spoke the truth. 
The writings of the early Epicureans, and 
of the founder, have entirely disappeared, 
and we have to rely for our knowledge of 
the system partly on the great poem of 
Lucretius, On Nature, and partly on the 
tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, a com¬ 
pilation made in the third century a.d. 
These sources of information are eked out 
by numerous references in Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch, Stobaeus and Athenaeus. 

What we know of Epicurus and his 
teaching is far removed from our modern 
notion of an ' epicure.’ Seneca tells us : 

When the stranger comes to the Garden 
over which the words are written, ‘ Friend, 
you will do well to abide here ; here pleasure 
is the highest good,’ he will find the keeper of 
the Garden a kindly, hospitable man, who 
will set before him a dish of porridge and a 
bowl of water, and will say, ' Hast thou not 
been well entertained J ’ This Garden does 
not whet hunger, but quench it; it allays 
thirst by a natural remedy which costs 
nothing. In pleasure like this I have grown 
old. 

The Epicureans were not ascetics, but 
they lived, on principle, with extreme sim¬ 
plicity. Epicurus con- 

Some typical demned no simple and 
Epicurean maxims natural enjoyments, but 
they must be both 
simple and natural. The greatest of all 
pleasures is friendship. The school of 
Epicurus inculcated genial and affec¬ 
tionate relations among all its mem¬ 
bers, and if a large proportion of them 
were women, it is not necessary to believe 
the scandals circulated by their enemies. 

The following maxims will give a fair 
notion of the moral teaching of Epicurus : 

If you can live by nature you will never be 
poor ; if by opinion [fashion], you will never 
be rich. 

You must be a bondman to philosophy, 
if you wish to gain true freedom. We ought 
to choose some good man, and do everything, 
as it were, under his eyes. 

It is an evil to live m necessity ; but there 
is no necessity to live in necessity. 


The fool is always beginning to live. 

To dine without a friend is the life of a lion 
or a wolf. 

If you would make a man happy, do not 
add to his riches but take away from his 
desires. 

The influence of Epicureanism as a 
philosophy at Rome was far less than that 
of Stoicism. Rome contained plenty of 
epicures, who may have called themselves 
Epicureans ; but these ‘ pigs of Epicurus’ 
sty,’ as Horace calls them, only brought 
discredit on a theory of life which was 
amiable and harmless, if not heroic and 
public-spirited. But the 
Romans, both from the Epicureanism 
strength of their sense of in Rome 
public duty and from their 
rather gross notions of pleasure, were by 
nature as antagonistic towards Epicurean¬ 
ism as they were in sympathy with Stoicism. 

Yet it was capable of evoking great 
enthusiasm and unbounded loyalty in 
minds for which ignoble self-indulgence 
held no temptation. Lucretius is con¬ 
vinced that Epicurus has finally delivered 
mankind from two of the greatest evils, 
the fear of the gods and the fear of death. 
This liberation has been brought about 
by teaching the true principles of natural 
science—the atomic theory of Democritus, 
slightly modified by Epicurus. From the 
modem point of view, this theory is in part 
valuable—it contains remarkable anticipa¬ 
tions of some new discoveries, and every 
Darwinian is thrilled by Lucretius’ sketch 
of the struggle for life and the survival 
of the fittest—and in part fanciful. 

But the atomic theory has no close 
connexion with the philosophy of pleasure, 
and the Romans were not much interested 
in scientific discoveries. ' Atheism' was 
a convenient tin kettle to tie to the tail 
of a discredited philosophy, and the Epi¬ 
cureans shared with the Christians the 
reproach of impiety. The succession of 
practising Epicureans will never die out 
among cultivated men and women, but 
such are usually content to en]oy life 
without making disciples. 

In this chapter I have dealt only with 
Hellenic or Hellenistic influences upon 
Roman belief and practice. There were 
other importations, from Asia, which must 
be considered separately m Chapter 74. 
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blended Heritage of Greek and Etruican Art 
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ot so many years ago it was the 
fashion to regard Roman art, and in 
particular Roman sculpture, as a 
debased and purely imitative suc¬ 
cessor of Greek art, devoid of all originahtv 
and true artistic feeling. It is, indeed, in 
many respects tme that the Romans were 
not an artistic people in the same sense 
as the Athenians of the age of Pericles 
or the Florentines in the heyday of the 
Renaissance ; their true genim lay mainly 
in other directions, Vergil, in a well 
known passage, contrasts the Roman 
genius for conquest and empire with the 
more intellectual instinct of the Greeks ; 
and Horace says that ‘ captive Greece 
overcame her savage conqueror and 
introduced the arts into rustic Latium.’ 
Nor is this mere poetical licence. The 
conquest of Hellas, which was con¬ 
summated by the capture of Corinth in 
146 B.c., eftected a change in the mental 
outlook of the Romans, which has already 
been discussed in Chapters 5S and 61. 

On the other hand, recent researches 
have brought into prominence a truth 
which the nineteenth-century enthusiasm 
for Greek art had tended to obscure, 
namely that there is such a thing as 
native Roman art, pursuing its own lines 
independently of the Greek influences 
with which it never entirely coalesced’. 
The origin of this art we must seek in the 
neighbouring region of Etruria, which, 
although in the first place owing its 
culture largely to Greek sources, yet 
embarked on an artistic course peculiarly 
Its own from the beginning of the sixth 
century onwards. And it must be remem¬ 
bered that such ' Roman ’ art as we 
possess from the time of the Kings, down 


ti the middle of the republican period 
was really Etniscan, and nothing but 
Etruscan. It wa-, the Etruscans who 
built and decorated such temples as that 
of Ceres near the Circus Maximus, and the 
great temple of the three Capitohne 
deities on the Capitol. The architecture 
of these buildings was what Vitruvius, 
our only authority on the subject, 
describes as Tuscan, and quite distinct 
in character and principle from the Doric 
and Ionic systems of Greece. 

In spite of the powerful influence that 
Greek art always exercised on Etruscan 
art, which is visible in nearly all its 
productions, especially those 
of earlier times, the latter Naturalism of 
always retains an inherent Etruscan art 
passion fornaturalism, which 
we shall see to be a marked characteristic 
of all purely Italian art of the classical 
period. Among the Etruscans this 
manifests itself most strongly in a gift for 
realistic portraiture, a legacy which was 
handed on in full being to their Roman 
successors. In the earlier art of Etruria, 
which was more directly under Greek in¬ 
fluence and the conventions of archaic 
art (see Chap 381, this gift was still 
latent, though there are one or two early 
statues and busts, such as the bronze 
bust (c. 600 b.c.) from the Polledrara 
Tomb at Vulci in the Bntish Museum, 
which seem to show that it already existed. 

Two salient features of Etruscan life 
and thought were a firm belief in a future 
life, and a reverence for ancestors. 
Accordingly their native art was devoted 
chiefly to the embellishment of the abodes 
of their dead, and the custom of preserv¬ 
ing lifelike memorials of them became 
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METHODS OF ETRUSCAN ART 
Etruscan art was the basis of native Italian 
developments. How this art, though owing 
much to Greece in the first instance, pursued an 
independent course is shown by this urn relief, 
obviously based on a Greek painting of which 
the Alexander Mosaic in page 1436 is a copy 
Front 1 I Rohevi dolle Urne Elrusche 1 

universal. The tombs of the later Etruscan 
period are full of cinerary urns, usually 
of rectangular form, in clay or stone. On 
the covers of these are effigies of the 
occupants, usually very rudely executed, 
but still preserving a marked individuality 
in their features. Some are indeed of 
exceptional merit, both in conception 
and execution, notably the effigy from 
Chiusi of Seianti Hanunia, now in the 
British Museum ; it dates from the third 
century b.C. The Etruscans also favoured 
the practice of adorning their houses with 
portraits of their ancestors, usually in 
the form of busts, a practice which was 
subsequently adopted by the Romans 
who placed such portrait 
studies in the' atria ’ (entrance- 
halls or courts) of their houses. 

There are also some remark¬ 
able’ instances of portrait- 
figures in bronze, notably the 
so-called f Arringatore' or 
statue of the orator Aulus 
Metilius in Florence dating 
from about 200 B.c. (see page 
,1921), and the bust of the so- 
called Brutus at Rome. The 
former may perhaps be re¬ 
garded as a Roman quite as 
much as an Etruscan work, 
although found m Etruria 
(near Lake Trasimene) • but 
there are other examples, such 


as the head of a bearded man from 
the Lake of Falterona, now in the British 
Museum, which is purely Etruscan in style, 
and no less excellent in execution, nor 
probably less truthful as a portrait. 

In another branch of art, that of 
architecture, the Romans did not, perhaps, 
owe so much to Etruria, although the 
earlier republican buildings of Rome were 
the works of Etruscan architects, and 
entirely Italian in style and conception. 
Hardly anything now remains in Rome, 
or indeed in Etruria either, as evidence of 
this Etrusco-Roman architecture, but we 
know, for instance, what their temples 
were like from the description given by 
Vitruvius. The ' Tuscan ’ style of archi¬ 
tecture, as he terms it, shows a marked 
difference from the contemporary Greek 
styles, and the temples were built on an 
entirely different plan. The columns were 
quite plain in form, and if there was any 
sculptured decoration it was usually 
executed in terra-cotta. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at 
Rome was built in this style by Etruscan 
architects, and consisted of three parallel 
cellae or ‘ naves,’ one for each of the three 
Capitoline deities (Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva), opening in front on a colonnade. 
This style was adhered to in many later 
temples in Rome. 

Rome’s debt to Etruria was not, of 
course, confined to artistic achievements. 
Etruscan religious rites and Etruscan skill 
in building and engineering left their 
mark on the younger nation in what 



SOURCE OF ROME’S GENIUS FOR PORTRAITURE 


Rome’s one outstanding contribution to art, the gift of por¬ 
traiture, she seems definitely to owe to Etruscan influence. 
Tins appears even from the early Etruscan pieces in Chapter 38; 
but the later effigies on cinerary urns, such as this fine portrait 
of Seianti Hanunia from Cbiusi, clinch the matter, 
British Museum 
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IMPRESSION'S FROM ROMAN INTAGLIOS 


littwten the tarlirr Etruscan and the later Greek gem=i we 
nnJ a series distinct in style and Roman in suhject; probably, 
therefore, a product of native Roman, art i Agate; youth 
with wine jar 2 Roman warrior 3 Onyx, Roman priest 
4 Cornelian; Faustulns finding the wolf sucklma Romulus and 
Remus 5 Carnehan; wounded hero and supporters. 
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has been described as ‘ a 
groundwork of Italian rugged¬ 
ness ’ ; and, as we have seen, 
not only in the time of the 
Kings, but all through the 
earlier part of the republican 
period, Roman culture was 
really Etruscan. But two 
causes . operated to estab¬ 
lish by degrees what may be 
regarded as genuine Roman 
art. Due was the rapid dis¬ 
appearance of a distinctly 
Etru-can civilization, due to 
the growing power of Rome ; 
the other, a revival of Greek 
influence, which, however, now 
made itself felt not in Etruria, 
but in Rome itself. The 
change was also largely 
brought about by the Punic 
Wars, which gave such a great 
impetus to the development 
of the Roman people. 

The story of Roman art is henceforth 
the story of the blending of two apparently 
opposite principles, the somewhat arti¬ 
ficial Hellenic culture and the unsophisti¬ 
cated realism of native Italian art. This 
is well exemplified in the engraved gems 
of the period, which 

Old Roman art illustrate what an emi- 
illustrated in gems nent authority has de¬ 
scribed as ‘ old Roman 
art.’ Modern criticism has distinguished 
from the ordinary ruck of ‘ Graeco- 
Roman ’ gems a series which is of 
markedly distinct style, and forms a con¬ 
necting link with the Etruscan gems. They 
date from the last two centuries of the 
Roman Republic (or rather about 300- 
100 b.c.), and the subjects are often taken 
from Roman legend or religion. On the 
other hand, there are gems of the same 
period which bear the impress of Hellen¬ 
istic Greek influence both in style and 
subject. With the Hellenising of Roman 
culture the former style is gradually merged 
in the latter, and the Greek artist tri¬ 
umphed. The same style appears in the 
Ficoroni cista (‘ casket ’) at Rome, a fine 
example of bronze engraving by an artist 
who bears the purely Latin name of Novios 
Plautios, though probably trained in a 
Greek school. It dates from about 200 B.c. 


What Roman art could do when untram¬ 
melled by exterior influences is well shown 
in a monument in the British Museum, 
which appears to be in its way a unique 
phenomenon (see page igzz). This is a 
cinerary urn, or rather the front part of 
one, constructed in a method familiar in 
Etruscan art, but in no other respect 
Etruscan. It is decorated with a repre¬ 
sentation of an equestrian procession, and 
undoubtedly has some reference to Roman 
religious ceremonial, as is shown by the 
costume of the horsemen, the equipment 
of their steeds, and other details. It 
probably represents the parade of Roman 
knights by which the victory of Lake 
Regillus was annually commemorated 
on the Ides of July. Neither in style nor 
in subject does there appear to he any 
parallel to this among existing monu¬ 
ments. It is an undoubted additional 
piece of evidence for the existence of a 
native Roman art, free from the lifeless 
conventions of Etruscan work, and as 
yet untouched by the sophistications of 
later Greek art. Its keynote is straight¬ 
forward and unpretentious simplicity. 

Having said this much by way of intro¬ 
duction. we may now pursue the subject 
of Roman art through its various phases 
from the second century b.c. down to the 
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introduction of Christianity. And first we 
may consider the achievements of the 
Romans in a sphere which they made 
specially their own, that of architecture. 

As we have already seen, the buildings 
of the earlier Republican period in Rome 
were the work of Etruscan architects, and 
wholly Etruscan in character. Of these 
buildings, indeed, we really know very 


or the high raised base. But the typical 
Italian ground plan of the temple was 
soon combined with the Greek peripteral 
colonnade, and Tuscan details were sup¬ 
planted by adaptations of the Greek 
Orders, as the Doric. Ionic and Corinthian 
methods of shaping, ornamenting and dis¬ 
posing of columns and their adjuncts have 
been called (see page 1308). 


little except what ancient 
writers tell us, owing to the 
extensive reconstruction 
which took place under 
Augustus and his succes¬ 
sors, when the Romans had 
become familiar with the 
principles of Greek archi¬ 
tecture and their buildings 
tended to lose their old 
individuality. There are, 
however, a few buildings 
which were reconstructed 
on the old lines, such as the 
circular temple of Vesta in 
the Forum (see relief in 
page 1736) or which pre¬ 
served features of the older 
style, such as the triple cella 




Roman temples have, indeed, 
been described as ' Etruscan 
or Italian buildings m Greek 
dress.’ One important differ¬ 
ence, however, is that in many 
Roman temples the columns do 
not form a detached colonnade 
but are sunk into the walls (an 
arrangement known as 1 pseudo- 
peripteral ’). A good example of 
this is the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, erected in 78 b.c. in the 
Ionic style, and now one of the 
oldest existing examples of 
Roman architecture (see page 
1746). The only other existing 
building of the republican 
period is the Tabularium, or 
Record Office, on the Capitoline 
Hill, erected in the same year 
as the former. The character¬ 
istic feature of these buildings 
is the employment of the archi¬ 
tectural orders in a purely 
decorative way, in order to 
enrich the wall-surface. 

Their modification of Etrus¬ 
can architectural principles is 
typical of the character of the 
Roman people. They were not 



ROMAN APPRENTICESHIP IN GREEK ART 
The Ficoroni ' cista ’ or coffer is a most interesting document 
The engraving on the body, one would have said, is unques¬ 
tionably Greek ; but it is signed on the lid by Novios Plautios, 
a Roman name, while feet and handle are of Romano-Etruscan 
workmanship Parts of the engraving are developed above 
and in page 1545 
Kirchenano Museum, photo, Anderson 


inventive geniuses on the one 
hand, nor mere copyists on 
the other ; but they never lost 
their individuality and all their 
work was on essentially practi¬ 
cal lines. The discovery (or 
perhaps it is more correct to 
say rediscovery) of the principle 
ot the constructional arch had 
very tar-reaching effects. For 
one thing, it enabled them to 
substitute vaults (see furthei in 
Chapter 72) lor fiat roofs, and 
so to cover great spaces with 
more iacility, and thus we find 
through the imperial period a 
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THE CORINTHIAN ORDER IN ROME 

Romo > rather florid taste preferred the Corin- 
th'an to the other Grt B k orders; and even 
imparted raided lloriditv to it, as this column 
capital from the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
shows Compare the draw ini’ m past t^oS 

steady advance in skill and boldness of 
construction, in which the Pantheon is a 
midway landmark, culminating in the 
vast Baths of Caracalla. 

The greatness of Roman architecture, it 
lias been said, consists not in its formal 
completeness, but in its solution of con¬ 
structive problems and in the development 
of vertical building. Even after other 
arts had sunk into mediocrity, vault¬ 
ing continued to be developed, and the 
Basilica of Constantine shows an actual 
advance on earlier efforts. It was in fact 
architectural construction rather than 
beauty of outline or decorative effect that 
appealed to the practical Roman genius 
Another feature of Roman architecture 
is that, whereas the Greek architects 
devoted their genius almost exclusively to 
temples, their constructional problems 
being for the most part of a simple nature, 
the Romans regarded secular public build¬ 
ings as of equal importance, and their 
construction necessarily involved a much 
greater variety and freedom of plan and 
detail. Again, in their baths and similar 
buildings they succeeded in evolving the 
most elaborate arrangement of rooms, such 
as the Greeks had never dreamed of, and 
could never have accomplished with the 
limitations of their systems. Where in 


Greece a connected gioup of wmldir.g- i* 
found, as for instance at th*- -dinr.e of 
Abclvpios at Epulauru-. cadi L id luu h a 
separate unit in its-If; v„h>ieis in Rome 
a whole combination ot temples biths and 
basilican niiaht be included under one r M. 
Roman buildings v.are capable of indefinite 
extension both horizontally and aha 
(though in anvnr limited d- gret- vertira'lv. 
The Baths of Caracalla is an instance of 
the former, the Colosseum of tin latter. 

The me which the Romans made of the 
various oider= of classical architecture is 
also of -ome intuest. It must always he 
remembered that at Rome, as als i m 
Greece, the u-e of these orders was nut as 
a rule successive, like the different Gothic 
styles in England. In Greece the prefer¬ 
ence for one style over the other was 
chieflv due to local reasons, the Ionic order, 
for instance, being almost invariably used 
in Asia Minor. In Rome, again, though 
the Doric and Ionic buildings found there 
are usually earlier than Corinthian, it is 
only because in imperial times the latter 
sttle appealed more generally to Roman 
taste. The Tuscan style of early Rome 
was not, strictly speaking, a distinct order, 
and is only distinguished by the form of 
the capita! and the unfluted column with 



SPECIMEN OF 1 COMPOSITE ’ STYLE 
With the Ionic order Rome played havoc, 
introducing tedious ornament and finally adding 
to the column capitals the acanthus leaves of the 
Corinthian; this ‘ composite 1 style is illustrated 
by the fragment above from Tiajan's Forum. 
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base. It is in fact the Italian version of 
the Doric order. It was only employed 
during the Republic, before the advent of 
Greek influence. 

The Corinthian order attained the height 
of its popularity at Rome ; in Greece, 
indeed, it was almost unknown. But the 
Romans introduced it in buildings as early 
as the second century b.c., and, moreover, 
largely improved and developed the form 
of the capital, which alone distinguishes 
the Corinthian from the Ionic order. It is 
best exemplified in the Pantheon and the 
temple of Castor in the Forum. The 
' composite,’ capital which combined Ionic 
and Corinthian details, or rather was de¬ 
veloped from the Ionic by the addition of 
acanthus leaves, was first introduced in 
the first century of the Empire. It is to 
be seen in the Arch of Titus and the 
Forum of Trajan, in which buildings we 
have virtually a new Roman style, combin¬ 
ing the various features of all the orders. 

As has already been noted, the Roman 
temple is not, like the Greek, the chief 
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expression of national architecture. Not 
that the Romans were an irreligious 
people, for in many ways their religious 
instincts were stronger than those of the 
Greeks, but these had a more subjective 
basis, and they did not, therefore, feel the 
same need for outward expression. As we 
have seen, the essentially practical Roman 
mind, which Pliny describes as 'savagely 
utilitarian,’ regarded their basilicae, baths 
and fora as being of equal importance 
with their temples, and in this respect (as 
in many others) there is the same parallel 
with Greece that exists between modem 
civilization and the Middle Ages. For the 
Greeks, as for the medieval builder or 
craftsman, art was essentially the hand¬ 
maid of religion, and in studying the 
achievements of both it is necessarily to 
their sacred buildings that we turn. We 
should hardly do so for the work of the 
Victorian Era, and, similarly, in the case 
of the Romans it is their secular archi¬ 
tecture that evokes the greatest interest. 
Though some of the Roman temples 



GRANDEUR OF THE HUGE TEMPLES AT BAALBEK IN SYRIA 
Roman architecture is displayed to the best advantage in secular buildings ; in temple construc¬ 
tion there were experiments, sometimes fantastic, but little that can be ranked very high. ©L 
Rome itself the Pantheon, illustrating the novel use of vaulting for temples, is an exception ; and 
in the provinces the buildings at Baalbek stand alone, Here the arch was for the first time combined; 
with Greek architecture. The two temples were dedicated by Antoninus Pius in the second centuiy. 
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FINEST OF ROMAN TEMPLES : THE PANTHEON AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS 
Some of the earliest Roman temples were circular, like a peasant’s hut, and it is interesting to see 
that this tendency was not swamped by Greek influence. Even in imperial times we find s, temple 
like the so-called Pantheon of Agrippa being built—probably as late as the reign of Hadrian, for it 
seems that only the pillared portico can be assigned to the temple erected by Agrippa to the divine 
patrons of the house of Augustus which was burnt down not long afterwards. 

Reconstruction, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York! photo, Donald McLetsh 
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present remarkable features of construc¬ 
tion or architectural detail, there are at 
any rate none conspicuous for beauty or 
grandeur and with the exception of the 
great buildings at Baalbek m Syria the 
same applies to the provinces. 

A peculiarly Roman development was 
the circular temple, the type of which was 
probably denved from the circular hut of 
Romulus on the slopes of the Palatine Hill. 

Of this type a well 
Development of the known example still 
Rotunda principle exists in Rome, The 
charming little temple 
in the Forum Boarium near the Tiber, 
with its modem tiled roof, familiar to us 
from old pictures of Rome, remains prac¬ 
tically complete, with its colonnade of 
graceful Corinthian columns. It dates 
fiom the reign of Augustus, and has 
borne different names, but is probably 
dedicated to Mater Matuta or the sea-deity 
Portunus (see page 1734). 

The Pantheon, which was originally 
erected in 27 b.c., marks a revival of this 
primitive style. It consists of a rotunda 
surmounted by a dome, 142 feet in diameter 
and 140 feet high, with a large portico, and 
is certainly one of the finest of Roman 
temples. The present building is a 
restoration of the time of Hadrian. In 
the combination of a circular domed 
structure with a triple-chambered portico 
we may observe a method of construction 
which was afterwards developed in Byzan¬ 
tine and Romanesque architecture, and 
may even be reflected in the Round 
Churches of the Templars in England. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
imperial period that the Romans began to 
pay special attention to secular architec¬ 
ture. Hitherto even the gods had been 
modestly housed, and as Juvenal says, 

' nowhere did marble spoil the effect of the 
native tufa. 1 It was only the ambition of 
the emperors which began to cover Rome 
with splendid buildings for all kinds of 
purposes, public and domestic, and this 
began with Augustus and his familiar 
boast that he found a Rome of brick and 
left one of marble. So the space on the 
north side of the Forum came to be filled 
with new Fora, each containing temples, 
law-courts and commemorative monu¬ 
ments, and on the opposite side the 


Palatine Hill was entirely covered with the 
palaces of the Caesars. Thus Republican 
Rome became gradually transformed out 
of recognition. 

The series of great buildings which was 
inaugurated in the reign of Augustus 
included the Fora of the emperors, which 
were surrounded by temples, basilicae and 
other official structures, theatres and 
amphitheatres, public baths and imperial 
residences. These were mostly built of 
concrete with a facing of brick, and 
again covered with stucco or marble. For 
the constructional problems involved, 
especially vaulting and the combination 
of arch and pillar, and for illustrations of 
typical buildings from the Colosseum to 
the Palace of Diocletian, see Chapter 72, 

The main difference between Greek and 
Roman sculpture is that the one is 
essentially idealising in its aims, the other 
is realistic, and mani¬ 
fests itself mainly in Greek and Roman 
portraits of living Sculpture contrasted 
people or in reliefs re¬ 
cording historical events. In dealing 
therefore with Roman sculpture, we must 
employ a somewhat different method from 
that which would be appropriate in 
treating of Greek. There is no question of 
special well defined schools or of eminent 
artists, nor again is it a matter of a 
continuous development and subsequent 
decadence, as in Greek art. Roman art is 
eclectic, and exhibits different tendencies 
at different times, quite independent of 
each other, and arising out of the imitative 
and unoriginal character of the Roman 
artist. To such work it is consequently 
often difficult to assign an exact date; it 
is not, for instance, always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish Roman work from that of the 
later Greek or Hellenistic period, and 
when we are dealing with obvious Roman 
copies of Greek work the difficulty is, of 
course, still more accentuated, 

The fact is that except in the two 
branches of portraiture and historical 
monuments, Roman art is not of indepen¬ 
dent native growth. These two phases and 
their chief characteristics will be duly 
considered in their turn, but a few words 
must first be said on the relation of Roman 
sculpture to that of Greece, and the 
influence exercised by the latter. 
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FINE PRODUCT OF ‘ NEW-ATTIC 1 STYLE 


A tendency in Augustan times to imitate particular schools 
of ( T reek art is well -hoivn m this relief of a ' Pyrrhic ’ or 
military dance It derives from an Attic style of the fifth 
century n c ; but notice that the figures facing in the same 
direction are almost exact rcpKcas of each other. 

Vat'can Museum, Rom* 


Roman sculpture in the round, and also 
to some extent in relief, nearly all falls 
under one of two heads : copies and 
imitations. Sculptures which are obvious 
copies of Greek works of art have their 
value for the light they throw on the 
history of Greek art and the work of 
Greek artists, but they have no meaning 
whatever as examples of Roman art. They 
are in fact the work of Greek artists 
trained in Greek methods, and were made 
for their wealthy Roman patrons w 7 ho had 
acquired a taste for art somewhat similar 
to that of the modern parvenu. 

Imitations of Greek work on the other 
hand aimed at reproducing the style of 
some particular school or period rather 
than individual works. There was even 
a fashion about the time of Augustus— 
somewhat analogous to the pre-Raphaelite 
movement—of reproducing the archaic 
Greek style. In another contemporary 
class of works, known as the 1 new-Attic ' 
reliefs, a somewhat later period is imitated, 
namely the Attic work of the second 
quarter of the fifth century' B.c., which 
was characterised by a quaint and delicate 
refinement. In these we find certain types 
repeated over and over again, or variously 
combined, until they become little more 
than decorative motives. Hence they 
come to be reproduced in other materials, 
such as metal work and pottery. The 
school of Pasiteles again, which also 
flourished in the Augustan age, endea¬ 
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voured to reproduce the char¬ 
acteristics of tliis period of 
Greek art, while that of 
Arccsilaus combined with the 
idyllic tendencies of the Hel¬ 
lenistic period a naturalistic 
treatment of land-cape and 
plant-forms which plainly 
show the influence of Alexan¬ 
drine taste in Rome. In none 
of these movements is there 
anything which can he called 
distinctively Roman. 

For that we must turn to 
the Ara Paris Augustas, or 
altar erected in 13 e.c. by 
Augustus to Imperial Peace, 
in commemoration of his vic¬ 
tories in Spain and Gaul. It 
stood in the Campus Martius, 
and is certainly the greatest achievement 
of the decorative art of the Augustan 
age. But it also introduces a new prin¬ 
ciple into commemorative sculpture, in 
its glorification of the Roman Emperor, 
a principle which as we shall see is 
peculiarly Roman and more than any¬ 
thing else gives an individual character 
to the art of the imperial period. The 
Greeks commemorated historical events 



ORNAMENT DERIVED FROM NATURE 


Subject figures from the famous Ara Pa.cis, or 
altar dedicated to Peace by Augustus, are given 
in pages 1862 and 1900 This fragment, showing 
purely decorative reliefs, is a good illustration 
of the graceful naturalism of the Augustan age 
Muses tUlle Teepee, Rome; photo, Att^erson 
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ETRUSCAN AND GREEK INFLUENCE MEET 

The Etruscans, we have seen, were responsible for Roman 
skill in portraiture. These two terra-cotta heads show the 
transition. Both are Roman ; but whereas the first (left) is 
almost purely Etruscan in style, in the second (a relief) there 
has appeared more than a trace of Greek idealisation, 
British Museum 


by monuments on which heroic or 
mythical legends were celebrated, such as 
battles of tile gods and giants, or Greeks 
and Amazons ; but the Romans either 
depicted the events themselves, or else the 
personages concerned in them, in a more 
or less idealised fashion. 

The Ara Pads is a monument of the 
latter type. It represents members of 
the imperial house and Roman nobles 
assembled to sacrifice at the new altar, 
with a procession in honour of the goddess 
of Peace on one side, and on the other an 
allegorical group of Tellus, the Earth 
mother, and attendant deities (see page 
1862). In the last-named group the treat¬ 
ment is essentially pictorial; and in the 
decoration generally (see preceding page) 
we see the naturalism of the Augustan 
age at its best. 

It has already been suggested that one 
of the most successful and characteristic 
phases of Roman art was portraiture. In 
this branch of art the Romans found full 
scope for their realistic tendencies, and 
it was maintained at a high level even 
down to the degenerate days of the later 
Empire. Nor is it always among the 
official portraits of the emperors that 
we find the highest achievements. There 
are many busts in our museums repre¬ 
senting unknown, perhaps even obscure, 
individuals, yet which have their value as 
showing ‘ with matter-of-fact, even pitiless, 


realism, the Roman gentleman 
as he was.’ Vernon Lee has 
■pointed out that the secret of 
the beauty of these Graeco- 
Roman busts is also that of 
Renaissance portrait - sculp¬ 
ture, quite different in kind 
from the beauty of Greek 
ideal sculpture. 

Nor is this realistic por¬ 
traiture a new invention of 
the Augustan age. The Etrus¬ 
can portrait-heads in terra¬ 
cotta, which date from the 
fourth and third centuries 
b.c., are both lifelike and 
individual, however inferior 
in workmanship. They were 
succeeded by a series of terra¬ 
cotta heads, of which many 
examples are to be found in 
our museums, though often treated with 
undue _ neglect, in which a strain of 
Hellenistic idealism has crept in, without 
obscuring the Etruscan passion for truth¬ 
fulness. It is probable, however, that 
most of the Etruscan work was in bronze, 
of which the statue in the opposite page, 


REALISM AND IDEALISM COMBINED 

Even in the Augustan age the Etruscan tradition 
of accurate portraiture flowed strong beneath 
the surface current of Greek influence : as shown 
by this head of the young Augustus, idealised 
and delicately modelled but still individual. 
Vatican Museum, Borne; photo, Brogi 
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TRUTH AND SINCERITY OF AN EARLY ITALIAN PORTRAIT 
It is hard to say of the arresting bronae statue known as the Arringatore or Orator whether it is 
Roman or Etruscan. It was certainly found in Etruria and dates from about 200 B.c.; and in either 
case shows the splendid tradition of portrait statuary that lies behind Roman artistic achievement. 

Archaeological Museum, Florence; photo, Brogi 
1921 
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BAND OF ROMAN KNIGHTS PORTRAYED IN NATIVE ROMAN STYLE 
>uld Roman, art have developed worthily on independent lines without Greek influence ? The question is answered by a unique alabaster urn of the 
rd or early second century b.c. At this date Greek influence had not made itself strongly felt, and Rome’s only foreign tutor was Etruria ; yet there 
is here none of the Etruscan stiffness. The scene is probably the procession of knights that annually commemorated the Battle of Lake Regillus. 

British Museum 





















ARRESTING PORTRAITS OF NAMELESS ROMANS BY NAMELESS ARTISTS 


Many oi the portrait busts of Roman emperors are magnificent achievements; but they do not excel 
the work of Republican craftsmen, such as the four subjects above (one—top left—is of terra-cotta, 
once coloured). It is amazing that we do not know the names of any of these master sculptors. 
Museum aj Fite Arts, Boston t top lejt) and .Vy Carlsbere Museum, Copenhagen 
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the Arringatore already mentioned, is the 
finest example; it was, of course, in this 
material that they mainly excelled. But 
the terra-cotta heads exemplify the work 
of republican Rome in this direction 
during the third and second centuries B.c., 
and are well worthy of study even if not 
notable works of art. 

The radical difference between Greek 
and Roman portraiture is worth noting. 
The Greek portrait sculptor aimed not so 
much at individuality as at reproducing 
a type, in accordance with the general 
tendency of Greek art. This distinction 
between the two races seems to have been 
a permanent one. The tendency has a 
further result: that in Roman sculpture 
the individuality of the artist forbids 
identification of his work, and there are 
no schools of sculptors as in Greek art. in 
which the creation of a type often enables 
us to recognize the artist. 

The realism of Roman portraits is well 
exemplified at the beginning of the im¬ 
perial age by the well known portraits of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. But it is 
tempered by the idealistic training of the 
Greek artists who were mainly employed 



IDEAL PORTRAIT OF AUGUSTUS 
The reigns of Augustus and Hadrian stand out 
as the periods when Greek influence was most 
active in Roman art. The quality is very marked 
in this really splendid bronze head of Augustus 
found as far afield as hleroe in Nubia. 

British -U 



ART TREASURE FROM THE THAMES 

A bronze head of Hadrian, who we kno-.v- paid 
a visit to Britain, was found in the Thames. 
It shows turn bearded—he was the first emperor 
to a fleet a board—and more like a Greek 
philosopher than a Roman Caesar 

Ur At. i J/'i ,;uvi 

for such work, and whose task was to 
combine the realism with a faithful ad¬ 
herence to artistic principles. In this they 
may be said to have achieved decided 
success. The bust of Julius Caesar in the 
British Museum (see page 17S0} shows, as 
has been said, ’ the man as he lived, his 
features and expression rendered with 
the most unsparing realism; no detail 
softened if it could add to the indivi¬ 
duality of the portrait. ... If we con¬ 
trast this face with those of Pericles and 
Alexander, we see the difference, not 
only between the men, but also in the art 
that portrayed them.’ The head of the 
young Augustus in the Vatican shows 
more of the Greek spirit and of the 
delicacy of Greek modelling, but is still 
an accurate and precise rendering of 
nature. Another line portrait of that 
emperor is the bronze head from the 
Sudan in the British Museum. 

In the succeeding period, from Augustus 
to Vespasian, it is not in the imperial 
personages that we find the best specimens 
of the art—some indeed have been de¬ 
scribed as * frankly vulgar ’—but in the 
portraits of unknown persons. Under the 
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ANTONIA PORTRAYED AS A NYMPH 
The so-called Clytie possibly repiesents Antonia 
(daughter ol Mark Antony) in the guise of a 
nymph who was changed to a flower by Phoebus 
—thus illustrating the typical Roman device 

o£ identifying human with divine persons 
British Museum 

Flavian emperors portraiture reaches its 
highest point, and the Greek artists show 
extraordinary skill in the combination of 
the Hellenic and Roman elements. Good 
examples are the two portraits of Titus, 
in the British Museum and the Vatican. 
Some of the private portraits, free from 
the formal conventionality of the Augustan 
age, produce the ‘ illusionist ' effect 
characteristic of the period, representing 
a passing impression like a modern 
photograph. 

It is also interesting, as illustrating the 
later progress of portraiture, to contrast 
the representations of Trajan and Hadrian 
(see pages 1964 and 1969). Trajan is the 
typical ' old Roman ’ ; Hadrian is more 
cosmopolitan, ‘ the man of the world.’ 
The latter was the first Roman emperor 
to adopt a beard, in which he was fol¬ 
lowed by most of his successors, and 
in Hadrian’s case it has been thought 
to imply his Hellenic and philosophical 
sympathies. There is, moreover, in the 
portraits of Hadrian a distinctly Hellenic 
tendency towards the ideal and typical. 

in the Antonine age Greek influence 
continued to be felt, but less strongly. 


THE FLOURISHING OF 

Technical skill devotes itself to accurate 
modelling, but at the expense of life 
and inspiration. Still we have one or two 
fine representations of Marcus Aurelius 
especially (see page 1974) the famous 
equestrian statue on the Capitol, which 
aroused Michelangelo’s admiration; and 
the portraits of the two Faustinas are fine 
and probably truthful pieces of work. 
The busts of Commodus (see page 197S) 
bring out most effectively the egotism and 
self-indulgence of that emperor, combined 
with a certain quality of beauty and 
strength. Still more realistic are the 
portraits of Caracalla (see page 2110), 
the most ferocious of all the Roman 
emperors, whose character is most effec¬ 
tively portrayed in busts in the Berlin 
Museum and elsewhere. 

In the third century there is a distinct 
artistic improvement in the imperial por¬ 
traits, and that of Decins roused the en¬ 
thusiasm of Riegl, a great champion of 
later Roman art, who declares that it 
‘ could not be called significant of artistic 
decay.’ Best of all perhaps is the bust of 
Philippus Arabs in the Vatican (see page 
2x14), which, but for the unnatural treat¬ 
ment of the hair, is a finely rendered and 
characteristic piece of work. In fact, 
these busts show that the national gift 
for portraiture held its own when in 
other respects art was lapsing into the 
dullest mediocritj'. 

A typical feature of imperial portraits 
is the representation of living personages 
in deified form or in semi-mythological 
guise. The famous Clytie 
in the British Museum is Deified forms for 
the best-known example ; living personages 
it has been supposed to 
represent Antonia, the daughter of Marcus 
Antonius, in the character of a nymph 
who was beloved of Phoebus and was 
changed by him into a flower; but the 
combination of bust and flower here is 
probably purely decorative. The ten¬ 
dency to personification is another marked 
feature, whether of abstract ideas or 
localities; it is partly inherited from 
Plellenistic and Alexandrine art, partly 
the result of the Roman tendency to add 
abstract conceptions of all kinds to their 
pantheon of deities. The well known relief 
of the Apotheosis of Homer in the British 
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Museum fsee page 133S) comprises two 
groups of such abstract conception, 
hardly characterised at all, and only 
recngnuable bv their names being in¬ 
scribed above them. 

The great impetus given to art under 
the Flavian emperors, which is exemplified 
in the portraits of the time, was due to 
the increased skill of the native Roman 
artist, who broke free from the convention® 
of the Augustan age and produced a new 
national art full of vigour and realism 
During the centurv from Vespasian to 
Marcus Aurelius Roman art was at its 
best, although it was not always mani¬ 
fested in the same wav. Under the 
Flavian dynasty the artist's chief aim 
was an imitative naturalism which was 
intended to give an impression of real 
objects or persons, corresponding in 
principle, though not in method, to the 
aim of the impressionist artist of modern 
days. Under Trajan the historical monu¬ 
ment or graphic record of actual events 
becomes prominent ; while under Hadrian, 
with his cosmopolitan tastes and somewhat 
dilettante attitude toward- art, it attained 
a more widespread popularity, even if it 
tended to reaction in the imitation and 
repetition of classical Greek types, and 
thus lacked originality and creative power. 

The historical monument, though strictly 
a creation of the Flavian period, as we 
see in the Arch of Titus, was brought to 
its perfection under 

Perfecting of the Trajan, in whose time 
Historical Monument it became, whether in 
' the form of the arch, 

column or relief, the usual method of 
commemorating important events. From 
an artistic point of view, indeed, it sins 
against many of the canons of true art, 
ignoring as it does limitations of material 
and technique, and often exhibiting a lack 
of decorative instinct. It is rather for 
their subject than for their artistic merit 
that we value such monuments, as illus¬ 
trating the national preference for historic 
sculpture, and preserving a pictorial record 
of the great events of the time. 

These monuments were made the sub¬ 
ject of a very stimulating study by 
F. Wirkhoff, a German artist and art 
critic, whose chief merit it is that he 
approached the subject from a purely 


aesthetic point of view, without mv 
archaeological prepos«c--ian-. That his 
conclusions worn theiefore entirely c erect 
dues not, of course, toll .w but they ar * 
a valuable reminder that tli- artist oft-r, 
sec® what the antiquary ignore® 

This writer c'aims that Roman art 
m its later phisvs introduced a new 
method of telling a story—that of the 
' continuous narrative.’ or n_-rre—ntation 
of several epi-ode- of the subject as 
taking place simul¬ 
taneously. Greek art, ‘ Narrative' in fJreek 
he says, knew unlv and Roman art 
tuomethods of telling 
a story, the ‘ isolating ' and the comple¬ 
mentary.’ The latter aimed at the e\ 
prt-siun of everything which concerned 
the main subject, without necessarily 
repeating the same figures, but all united 
m one space without regard to time. The 
isolating method is well illustrated bv the 
Greek vasts of the end of the sixth centurv 
representing the labours of Thes-’Us a® 
single isolated events collected together; 
while the complementary method may 
he seen in the Troilos episodes on the 
Francois vase at Florence (see page 1041), 
dating from fifty years earlier. 

The continuous method is not, however, 
wholly new or purely Roman. It is 
indeed an invariable feature of barbaric 
and early art, and possibly that is why 
it appealed to the Romans, whose artistic 
perceptions were weaker than tho®e ot 
the Greeks. This may also well exj lam 
why the early Christians took so readily 
to this method. It should rather be said 
that Roman artists of the tune of Trajan 
were the first to introduce a method of 
telling a story in which succf-sive actions 
were represented as taking place simul¬ 
taneously, the same personages being 
depicted as taking part m some or all 
at one time. This is the method regularly 
adopted in early Christian art. 

Another of Wickhoff’s theories is that 
the monuments of the post-Augustan 
period illustrate an entirely new principle, 
which he terms ‘ iilusionism.’ and which, 
as we have already noted, corresponds 
m some degree to modern ‘ impressionism.' 
The aim of the Roman artist is to treat 
his figures without regard to their archi¬ 
tectural surroundings, just as the modern 
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painter manipulates patches of colour 
with the object of producing a certain 
optical result for the spectator. It is 
indeed a principle derived from pictorial 
art, as we shall see in considering the 
Pompeian paintings. 

In the Airh of Titus, wlieie the sacred 
vessels captured from the Temple at 
Jerusalem are represented as being earned 
in a triumphal procession (=ee page 1958), 
we aic intended to look at a picture of 
the piocession marching past, through an 
open fiame. This result is obtained by 
working the back row of figures in flat 
relief on the background, so that they cast 
no shadow. ‘ Beauty of line, symmetry of 
parts, such as a conventional art demands, 
are no longer sought for; everything is 
concentrated on the one aim of producing 
an impression of continuous motion.’ It 
ivas, m fact, a discovery by sculpture of 
a third dimension; though, as another 
critic has pointed out, it was an achieve¬ 
ment of doubtful merit, the flatter treat¬ 
ment of the art of Trajan’s time being 
better suited to architectural decoration. 

The reign of Trajan marks the culmina¬ 
tion of the historical monument, We have 


not only the great column in the emperor’s 
Forum, but also his arch at Beneventum m 
southern Italy, and the series of reliefs 
ftom the Forum which Constantine the 
Great afteiwards took to decorate his 
triumphal arch. The latter are claimed 
by Wickhoff as an example of the con 
tinuous style, and have been described 
as ' an epic 111 stone, yet highly dramatic.’ 
They represent the victories and triumphs 
of the empeior, all crowded into a narrow 
space, in which ‘ extreme natuialness of 
movement is combined with an ideal treat¬ 
ment of time,’ an artistic device to produce 
the impression of an unbroken series of 
events passing before the spectator. 

In the arch at Beneventum, on the 
other hand, the decoration recalls the 
arch of Titus ; it combines, however, 
the isolating with the continuous style, 
the scenes being linked together by the 
presence of the principal personage in 
each. The subjects depicted illustrate on 
the one side the emperor’s domestic 
policy, on the other his toieign or 
colonial relations Illusionism, according 
to Wickhoff, is called upon to give the 
impression of crowding. 



MASTERLY ILLUSION OF A MULTITUDE ON TRAJAN'S ARCH AT BENEVENTUM 
The great triumphal arch erected in honour of Trajan at Beneventum can scarcely have been com¬ 
pleted before iris death, since this befell, m a d 117, during his return from the Parthian expedition, 
on which he is depicted as setting out in the panel above. The scene is one of sacrifice, and all the 
other scenes represent isolated incidents ; but the emperor appears as the central figure throughout 
—a combination of the ‘ isolating ' and ' continuous ’ styles of monumental record. 


Photo, Ahnan 
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SPIRITED RENDERING OF A ROMAN VICTORY 

Constantine’s artistic conscience belies bis title ' the Great ’ 
Mrct of the sculptures of his arch at Home were stolen from 
other monuments, the most ’iitemting Itttng those that com¬ 
memorated the sictones of Trajan, in the ‘ continuous ’ stele 
He is here seen charging our a Dacian battlefield. 

Photo , A i Jeroon 


The column of Trajan is a striking ex- 
ampleof the continuous method. Wenote 
the prominence given to the emperor, who 
appears in the centre of every part of the 
composition as we follow the spiral series 
of reliefs winding up from the base to the 
top. In all. his figure appears ninety times, 
and yet the repetition, as Wickhoff says, is 
far from wearisome. It means that all the 
interest of each scene is sub¬ 
ordinated to that of his person, 
which everywhere dominates 
the action ; and to quote the 
same writer again, ‘ though 
the method of constant repeti¬ 
tion may seem to break up 
artistic unity . . , the spec¬ 
tator carries away the impres¬ 
sion that he has really been 
through the campaign at the 
emperor’s side. It is the con¬ 
tinuous method of representa¬ 
tion which alone can arouse 
this feeling. 1 

The various scenes comprise 
not only every kind of mili¬ 
tary incident, but also the 
triumphal celebrations which 
followed. They are, in fact, 
a pictorial chronicle in stone, 
rather than artistic compo¬ 
sitions. At the same time 
the decoration is admirably 


adapted to the form of the 
monument, the adoption of the 
spiral principle having contri¬ 
buted to this result. We ar.- 
abo struck by the uondtiftil 
variety m the treatment of 
the scenes even when the same 
action is repeated, and by the 
felicitous details of the back¬ 
ground, whether land-cape or 
architecture. 

The reign of Hadrian brought 
a reaction in the direction uf 
classicism and eclecticism. 
We have already noted the 
emperor's cosmopolitan and 
intellectual sympathies, which 
explain the revival of a Greek 
tendency in art, to which also 
are due the many copies and 
imitations of Greek works 
which may be assigned to 
this period. But that creative art hail not 
therefore ceased is shown by the represen¬ 
tations of Antinous, the emperor’s favour¬ 
ite, whose cult was such a notable feature 
of his reign, and gave a definite impulse to 
the art of sculpture with its combination 
of the ideal and the individual type. 

Another striking feature of the art of 
Hadrian’s reign is to be found in the 


THE SPLENDID ARTISTRY OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN 
The best extant model of * continuous ’ sculpture is the Column 
of Trajan at Rome, The spiral band that mounts its 97-foot 
shaft shows incident after incident of the Dacian campaign, 
giving the impression of an unbroken story. Here Father 
Danube blesses the Roman army crossing by a bridge of boats. 

Photo, Alinari 
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HANDSOME FAVOURITE OF HADRIAN 


Hadrian was strongly Greek in his tastes, winch 
explains the classic revival of his reign ; as seen 
especially in the many representations of his 
favourite Antinous, These combine an ideal 
Greek type with Roman characterisation. 

Villa Album, Rome 

sarcophagi with reliefs, which, though not a 
new feature of Roman art, now acquired 
increasing popularity. The ornamental 
sarcophagus was, as we have already seen, 
a great feature of Etruscan art, and was 
never popularised in Greece. The earlier 
Roman examples are seldom ornamented 
with any but decorative motives, such as 
festoons, but in the second century they 
came to be sculptured both on front and 
sides with mythological subjects, largely 
conventionalised from original Greek com¬ 
positions. They are mostly good examples 
of the continuous style, for which the 
elongated surfaces of their fronts were 
well adapted, and the execution varies 
from a fairly high level of merit to a 
degenerate and careless grouping of 
crowded figures, They never really rise 
above the level of good decorative work, 
but have their value as mythological if 
not as artistic monuments. 

In some we see a revival of the classicist 
style of the Augustan age, as in a well 
known example from the Villa Albani 
at Rome, representing the nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis. Another type is well 
represented by the sarcophagus with 


Achilles in Scyros in the Capitoline 
Museum ; but in this the tendency to a 
mechanical and crowded method of com¬ 
position is apparent, and we feel that 
sculpture is nearing the point of exhaustion. 
A third variety, which perhaps traces its 
ancestry to the fourth-century Greek 
sarcophagi from Sidon, has an arrange¬ 
ment of columns along the front with 
single figures or groups between them. 
Of this we shall shortly have to consider 
a striking late development. 

Returning to the age of the Antonines, 
which carries on the combination of the 
continuous method with classical eclecti¬ 
cism, we find little work of outstanding 
merit, although some writers, like Pro¬ 
fessor Dill, regard it as ‘ an age of splendid 
public, spirit and great material achieve¬ 
ment.’ The masterpiece of this period is 
the column of Marcus Aurelius, which, 
though not so impressive, may be com¬ 
pared with that of Trajan as an example 
of the continuous style. 

The history of sculpture during the 
third century of the Empire is, on the 
whole, a record of steady degeneration, 
only relieved by some excellent examples 
of portraiture, and by the sculptures on 
the arches of Septimius Severus and 
Constantine the Great. 

There is, indeed, an Gradual degeneration 
entire departure from of Roman sculpture 
Roman methods and 
principles, in the introduction of the 
frontality which is such a marked feature 
of the sculpture of Constantine's time; 
and its rigidity and squareness is the 
forerunner of the Byzantine mosaics. 

We can hardly accept the enthusiastic 
championship of Riegl, who regards the 
art of this period as a development along 
the ascending line. As Professor Stuart- 
Jones has pointed out, ‘ Riegl is right in 
his endeavour to trace the definite artistic 
intention of each period, and to prove 
that the transformation of art is not 
decadence but a search for new paths.’ 
but the artistic products of third and 
fourth century Rome absolutely forbid 
an unqualified acceptance of these views. 

Another great champion of the art of 
this period, though proceeding on very 
different lines, is Professor Strzygowski, 
who, again, has been led astray by his 
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enthusiasm for the art of the Eastern world, 
which, as he rightlv maintains, i- the heir 
of the Greek tradition. In tracing the 
origin of Christian art, which he regards 
as a direct continuation uf Hellenic art 
in the East, untouched by Western in¬ 
fluences, he denic- to Rome her due share. 
It. must he remembered that his theories 
are only of limited application, and do 
not really atfect what we regard as Roman 
art. Just as in Gaul and elsewhere, so 
in Asia Minor and Syria, there were local 
and independent schools, and Strzy- 
gowski’s real merit is to have discovered 
the artistic capacities of the East. 

We also owe to him a debt of gratitude 
for bringing into notice a group of sar¬ 
cophagi, of about the third or fourth 
century, from Asia Minor, which display- 
remarkable merit and originality. They 
present such marked difterenres from the 
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purely Roman sarcophagi that they- must 
ubviou-ly he the work of a local school, 
trained und-r other influences. The 
mam principle of their decoration is th A 
of a colonnade composed of columns -up- 
porting flat arches or pediments, below 
which are shallow niches, often with shell- 
shaped heads, in which are figures. These 
are usually- deities or figures of the de¬ 
ceased persons and their families ; but 
we also find such singularly inappropriate 
themes as hunting scenes, uninteliioentiy 
combined with an architectural back¬ 
ground. As a French critic aptly puts it : 

' We do not hunt in the Rue de Rivoli 1 ’ 
The colonnade scheme is, as we have 
already- seen, derived from Greek sarco¬ 
phagi, and though not unknown at Rome, 
never found favour there. 

Taken by themselves the figures are of 
remarkable artistic merit. More than one 


HOW ROMAN SCULPTORS SYMBOLISED A FORTUNATE RAINSTORM 

The period oE the Antonine emperors yields nothing finer than the column of Marcus Aurelius, on 
which the miracle of the ram, attributed in Christian tradition to the prayers of the ' Thundering ' 
Legion, is represented from a pagan standpoint. The execution is not nearly so good as the 
continuous reliefs from the time of Trajan, but the conception of the ram god shows originality. 
Compare, also, the reliefs from the base of the Antonine Column in page 1902. 

Phoh, Andcr^o ; 
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QUALITIES AND DEFECTS OF ROMAN FUNERARY ART 


It was in the time of Hadrian that the practice of adorning sarcophagi with mythological figures 
in relief became popular, somewhat in the manner of the old Etruscan caskets; in the interval their 
decoration had been mainly conventional. Some of them are really fine pieces of work : this, for 
example, showing Achilles discovered among the daughters of Lycometles in Scyros. But here 
there is a tendency towards that overcrowding which later became one of their chief defects, 

Capitolinc Museum, Rome; photo, Aliunri 



LATE FLOWERING OF ROMAN ART ON EASTERN SARCOPHAGI 


An interesting group of sarcophagi is found almost exclusively in Asia Minor. They date from 
the third or fourth century, and present their reliefs—deities, or the deceased, or sometimes, 
inappropriately enough, hunting scenes—in an architectural setting, between pillars. The idea 
is Hellenistic and finds parallels in the Pompeian wall paintings. Altogether, in spite of their 
artificiality, they compare very favourably with the western types of sarcophagus. 

Ny Carlsberg Museum. Copenhagen; photo , Mansell 
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CHRISTIAN SUBJECT IN ROMAN ART 


it was undoubtedly sarcophagi of the eastern type shown in 
the opposite page that gaVe rise to a tine series of Christian 
burial caskets. As far as the art is concerned we should 
scarcely know that they were Christian ; but on some, such 
as" that above, the’ngure of Christ actually appears. 

Berlin Museum 


appear at first sight to be 
good Greek work, recalling the 
style of Praxiteles. Other 
critic^ have compared them 
with Donatello. With theii 
effective contrasts of light and 
shade they compare favourably 
with their backgrounds ot 
acanthus patterns which are- 
worked with the drill and not 
the chi.iel. Essentially Greek 
as these conceptions are, how¬ 
ever, we cannot ignore 
they have an unmistakable 
suggestion of the setting of 
the stage, and the later Pom¬ 
peian wall paintings, which 
reproduce the same effect, are 
a clue to their true origin. 

One interesting feature of 
these sarcophagi is their con¬ 
nexion with Christian art. 

There is actually one at Berlin 
with a figure of Christ, which 
may be compared with an 
ivory diptych with S. Michael 
in the British Museum, and 
the same method of decoration 
may be seen in Maximian’s 
throne at Ravenna. Thus for 
a long time Christianity kept 
alive the flame of pagan art. 

This study of Roman art is necessarily 
in the main occupied with its two chief 
manifestations, in architecture and sculp¬ 
ture. But our survey would not be com¬ 
plete without a glance at the other 
provinces in which Roman art achieved 
a considerable measure of success. They 
equally serve to illustrate its capabilities. 

Taking first the consideration of Roman 
painting, we at once find ourselves in an 
advantageous position, as compared with 
what we know of Greek efforts in this 
branch of art. While of the latter we 
have practically no remains, at any rate 
no masterpieces from the great artists, of 
Roman painting, we have at Pompeii and 
in Rome a considerable amount of material. 
Roman paintings fall into two categories: 
wall paintings or frescoes, and easel 
paintings or pictures. The process mainly 
employed for the latter involved the use of 
tempera or distemper, although ancient 
writers frequently mention another, known 


as encaustic, in which hot wax was em¬ 
ployed as a vehicle laid on with a tool 
known as a ‘ oestrum.’ It is, however, 
probable that this process was chiefly con¬ 
fined to Egypt, and in recent years a large 
number of painted portraits have been 
found in that part of the world, some of 
which may have been executed by this 
method on panels of wood. 

But for our knowledge ot Roman 
painting in general we are chiefly 
indebted to the excavations at Pompeii, 
and in a lesser degree to paintings found 
in Rome itself and the neighbourhood. 
The majority of the paintings in Rome take 
the form of landscapes, a branch of art 
in which the Greeks seem to have been 
even more backward than the old Italian 
masters. But the Greeks did not care 
in the least about landscape, and indeed 
the medieval painters merely regarded 
it as an effective background for their 


figure subjects. On the other hand, in 
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the Roman paintings of 
the Augustan age land¬ 
scape is often the main 
theme of the picture, and 
moreover shows by its 
truthfulness an appreciation 
of nature which was quite 
foreign to Greek taste. 

We read in Latin writers 
of one Studius (or Ludius) 
and other painters who in¬ 
troduced a new style of 
painting in which villas, 
gardens or harbours were 
represented; though even 
in these the real interest 
of the picture was in the I t;., 
human figures, engaged in r* 
various activities, that were j: 
depicted in the foreground. 

They were in fact analo¬ 
gous to the Dutch ‘ in¬ 
teriors.' Pictures of this 


type have been found at 
Pompeii, painted in what 
Wickhoff called the 'illu¬ 
sionist ’ or impressionist 
manner. An even better 
example, which might well 
have been the work of 
Ludius just mentioned, was 
found in the villa of Li via 
at Prima Porta outside 
Rome, representing a fruit 
garden. Though the detail 
is admirable and the col¬ 
ouring effective, it is rather 
an example of decorative 
than of creative art. 

The finest examples of 
landscape painting which 
have come down to us are 
the Odyssey landscapes 
found on the Esquiline at 
Rome and now in the 
Vatican library. They date 


ROMAN MUMMY PORTRAITS PRESERVED BY THE DRY ATMOSPHERE OF EGYPT 
From very early times it had been the practice in Egypt to adorn the mummy casket with a 
human mask (compare page 705) ; and under Roman domination the Graeco-Roman residents 
who adopted the Egyptian mode of burial followed the same custom, the portraits being 
painted either on the wooden casket or on a wooden panel included in the mummy-wrappings. By¬ 
local artists, they yet suggest the possibilities of Roman portrait painting at its best. 

British School of Archaeology in Egypt, Ny Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen, and National Gallery, London 
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from about the beginning of the Christian ception and execution. An even finer work 
era, and the subjects are taken from the is the ' Aldobrandini marriage ' in tie- 
wanderings of Ulysses described in the Vatican, which represents a bride pre- 
tenth and eleventh hooks of the Odyssey, paring for the nuptial pmccs.-ion. In its 
Here the landscape distinctly predominates delicate grace and disregard of realism 
over the figures, in spite of the interest a great authority sees a reflection of the 
of the subjects: the style is distinctly characteristics of Greek fourth-century 
impressionist. Two paintings in the masterpiece.-, though the picture itself 
British Museum, one of Ulysses passing is not older than the first century B.c. 
the Sirens, the other of the fatal flight of At Pompeii the employment of mural 
Icarus, are of similar style. painted decoration was almost universal 

There are also two admirable examples and we are fortunate in the circumstances 
of Roman painting of this time in the that have led to so much being preserved. 
House of Livia on the Palatine, one The Pompeian styles of painting have been 
representing Polyphemus courting the divided into four successive periods, 
nymph Galatea, the other Hermes de- extending from the Hellenistic age down 
live-ring Io from Argus. Similar subjects to the destruction of the town. The 
are found at Pompeii, but the Roman ‘ incrustation' style of the first period 
examples are certainly superior in con- is so called as being an imitation of the 





DECORATIVE RENDERING OF ROMAN ORCHARD AND PLEASAUNCE 


Roman wall paintings are chiefly represented for us by those of Pompeii (see page 19371; but it must 
be remembered that these are in a sense Greek rather than Roman. At Rome itself, however, there 
is the splendid example from the villa of Livia at Prima Porta. It shows a fruit garden, with lawn, 
flower beds and birds, both caged and free ; the whole treated, nevertheless, in a decorative rather 
than a ' landscape ’ manner. It is botanically accurate, most of the plants being identifiable. 

From 1 Ant ike Denkmaler* 
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fashion of inlaying with slabs of coloured 
marble (' crustae ’), the panels of the walls 
being painted in plain ground colours. 
The next stage is known as the ' archi¬ 
tectural,' in which pictures are introduced 
in an architectural setting which acts 
as a framework, and produces a sort 
of illusory perspective. The third, or 
' ornate,’ style retains the architectural 
setting, but in a quite subordinate posi¬ 
tion Lastly, the ' intricate ’ style, which 
lasted from about a d. 50 down to 79, and 
to which most of the existing paintings 
belong, shows the complete evolution ui 
the ' illusionism ’ of the Flavian period 
The subjects of the Pompeian paintings 
fall under four headings : mythological, 

‘ genre' (i.e. representing scenes from 
o “ 5 everyday life), landscape and still life, 
jj g g the majority belonging to the first class. 
” 8 | The mythological subjects were usually 
Sg# selected for their dramatic or psycho- 
g logical interest, such as the subjects from 
3 jjj,! the Tale of Troy in the house of Castor 
jj| J2 £ 4j and Pollux, or for the expression of 
** £ " emotion, as in the painting of the sacri¬ 
fice of Iphigeneia in the house of the 
Tragic Poet Others were merely reduced 
to studies of human figures and land¬ 
scapes, or degenerate into more or less 
idyllic love scenes. Many of them, how¬ 
ever, are doubtless copies or reflections 
of famous Greek originals, such as the 
Medea slaying her children, found at 
Herculaneum, or the infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents in the House of 
the Vettii, based on a masterpiece by 
Zeuxis. The transformation of mythology 
into genre is well illustrated by a series of 
paintings in the last-named house, repre¬ 
senting Cupids engaged in various occu¬ 
pations of daily life, such as making and 
selling oil or wine or acting as goldsmiths 
or fullers. 

; An interesting study of the Pompeian 

paintings was made some years ago by 
Wickhoff, in connexion with his theories 
already discussed under the heading of 
sculpture. He deals principally with the 
prevalence of ' illusionism,’ which we 
should naturally expect to be more in 
evidence in painting than in sculpture, 
though, as we have seen, he is probably 
wrong in maintaining that it makes its 
first appearance in the Flavian epoch, 
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that is, only in the last stages of Pompeian 
painting. As a matter of lact, Pompeii 
was a centre of Greek rather than Roman 
civilization, and the Pompeian artists 
were influenced in a great degree bv the 
Alexandrine schools of art in the Hellen¬ 
istic age The value of tln-ir achievements 
for tis is not so much to enable us to 
understand Roman art as to reconstruct 
in some small degree the little vve shall 
probably ever know about Greek painting. 

It is a curious fact that the destruction 
of Pompeii seems to have synchronised 
with the almost complete disappearance of 


the art of painting m thv Roman world 
Its place ua- tdkt n by a new method ol 
decoration that of mosaic, width in spilt 
of its nlnious limitations vet provtd 
a \uy Ehtcme form of graphic art 
Originally practi-ed in the East, it 
via- inUmhictd hr=t into Italy about the 
middle of the second century bc., and 
was ustd both for flours and for wall 
decoration. Subsequently it spread to the 
provinces, and some of the lmest achieve¬ 
ments m this direction during the Empire 
are to be found in the pavements of 
houses in Gaul, German} and Britain. 



EXTRAORDINARY FRESCO IN THE ' INTRICATE ’ STYLE FROM POMPEII 
Tne fresco painting's at Pompeii are more Greek than the Alclobmnclini Marriage, and one feels sur* 
prise that the latter is decidedly superior. They fall into successive periods, of which an example 
of the fourth, or ‘ intricate.’ from the House o£ the Vettn is given above. In this every device of 
■ lllusionism ’ is employed, the architectural setting being often designed to give a sense of vanishing 
perspective. The dado, however, imitates marble m the first or ‘ incrustation ’ style. 

PAolo, lima 
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POMPEIAN COPY OF A GREEK WORK 


Of tlie subjects selected by the Pompeian wall decorators the 
mythological are the most numerous An excellent example 
is the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia in the House of the Tiagic Poet 
Chosen for its pathos, it may be a copy of a picture by 
'Imianthes (c 400 B c.), of which a description survives. 
National Museum, Naples; photo, Brogi 


The eailier mosaics in Italy show the 
influence of Alexandrine art, such as the 
great mosaic from Palestrina at Naples, 
representing an Egyptian landscape at the 
time of an inundation of the Nile (see page 
1844). Another fine example of the 
Republican period is the marvellously 
pictorial mosaic in the House of the Faun 
at Pompeii representing Alexander the 
Great and Daiius at the Battle of the 
Issus, a copy of a Greek work of two 
hundred years earlier (page 1436). As a 
tour de force in an unpromising mate¬ 
rial, it is a marvel of spirited dramatic 
composition, which rightly evoked the 
admiration of Goethe. The later mosaics, 
for the best examples of which we have to 
go to the provincial remains in central 
Europe and North Africa, are more 
definitely Roman in spirit as well as in 
theme, but they all bear the stamp of the 
general artistic decadence which set in 
during the latter days of the Roman 
Empire. We must, however, bear in 


mind that this was one of 
the few arts which survived 
the spread of Christianity in 
the Empire, and that’ we 
owe to Roman inspiration the 
splendid decoration of many 
early Western and Byzantine 
churches. 

Another branch of art in 
which the Romans achieved 
real success was that of gem 
engraving. The earliest Roman 
gems, as we have already seen, 
are among our few sources of 
information for the develop¬ 
ment of native art under the 
Republic. In these, two 
streams of influences, native 
and foreign, at first distinct, 
gradually unite until the 
victory of the foreign results 
in a complete disappearance 
of individuality. This, how¬ 
ever, is only true of the 
engiaved gems or intaglios. 
Another branch of the art, 
namely cameo-cutting, which 
had been somewhat tenta¬ 
tively practised by the Greeks 
of the Hellenistic age, was 
more successful in its appeal 
both to the Roman artist and to the 
Roman public. 

In the Augustan age it reached the 
height of its popularity; not only was it 
employed for portraits of popular imperial 
personages, but its use was extended 
to the production of historical or quasi- 
historical subjects, in imitation of such 
works in sculpture as the Ara Pads. One 
of the finest examples of the latter is the 
Gemma Augustea in Vienna, measuring 
about 81 by j\ inches, and representing 
the deification of Augustus (see page 184 8). 
Still larger, though an inferior piece of 
work, is the similar cameo in the Cabinet 
des Medailles at Paris (see page 1850), 
measuring about 12 by 10 inches. It is, 
as Mrs. Strong points out, peculiarly 
Roman in treatment, whereas the Vienna 
cameo is more in the Hellenic manner. 
Another famous cameo is the British 
Museum portrait of Augustus, which has 
been attiibuted (as has also the Vienna 
cameo) to the great gem-engraver of the 
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pcrio>I, Dio-cnrichs. But the popuUritv 
of thf cameo was britt. and bv the end 
of the first ctnturv the ait had sunk to 
the same level as the m in tn^iavin?. 

Artistic nifta! virlnn^ al-o received a 
meat imp-tii' in the Aumisian at;e, when 
Ron’ i' 1 . dt ei)rtiti\i art v. - a« at its height, 
(hiding in maid and silver had been 
practisid with treat siicce* 1 , r-sneciallv 


HOW THE HOUSE WALLS OF WEALTHY ROMANS WERE ADORNED 
Many Pompeian paintings are ‘ genre 1 : anrt a transition to these from the mythological subjects 
is probablv afforded by a group in the House of the Vettu showing Cupids at various trades. In 
this strip (bottom) thev are acting as fullers Above them is a beautifully natural study of a ilute 
plaA er, alto from Pompeu, and a rendering of Medea before the slaying of her children, found at 
Herculaneum. The 'atter may be a copy of a work by Timomichus (first century B.C.). 

British Mnsnim 'filo’o Mansell): Aational A/usc m Xab’cs, and Pamben ( f.A), Fran) 
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SKILFUL PICTORIAL USE OF MOSAIC 


Mosaic work was mtioduced to the Homan world fiom the East, 
and was employed with gieat felicity in Africa. This head of 
Summer is part of a composition icpresentmg the vatious months 
and seasons found at Carthage, dating from about a.d. 250. 


British Museum 


can be dated earlier than 
a.d. 79, as the site was over¬ 
whelmed by the eruption of 
that year, and is in fact 
earlier in style. 

The vessels are mostly 
table-ware, in the form of 
drinking-cups, bowls and jugs, 
but intended for ornament 
rather than use. The bowls 
are usually decorated with 
designs in high relief; the 
jugs have subjects m the 
' classical ’ style of the Augus¬ 
tan period; and of the cups 
the two finest have reliefs re¬ 
lating to the glorification of 
Augustus and Tiberius. They 
fall in line with the large 
cameos just described. Though 
Alexandrine influence is 
strongly at work, it is not 
the only influence, and some 
of the pieces actually hear 
the names of local artists. 
They illustrate, in fact, the ten¬ 
dency of the period to follow 
certain decorative principles 


exercised a powerful in¬ 
fluence on 0 flier branches 
of decorative art, such 
as terra-cotta work and 
pottery. But, like that 
of cameo cutting, its 
popularity was short¬ 
lived. 

The chief products of 
the Roman metal work¬ 
ers are in silver, and we 
are fortunate in possess¬ 
ing several remarkable 
' treasures,’ or collec¬ 
tions of plate belonging 
to wealthy Romans of 
the time of Augustus, 
besides single specimens. 
The most splendid of 
these is the Boscoreale 
treasure found near 
Pompeii and now mostly 
in the Louvre, while 
Berlin can boast the 
Hildesheim treasure and 
Paris that of Bemay, 
The Boscoreale treasure 



MASTERPIECE OF A CAMEO CUTTER 
The promise of originality m the earlier 
Roman gems (page 1913) bore fruit in 
the making of cameos. This head of 
Augustus is a genuine masterpiece; com¬ 
pare also those in pages 1848 and 1850 
British Museum 


with little or no regard 
to the material em¬ 
ployed. The work in¬ 
deed is not creative art, 
and it therefore leaves 
no strong impression, 
but it does show the 
remarkable and highly 
developed decorativein- 
stincts of the Roman 
artists at this time. 

The same tendency 
is at work in the terra¬ 
cotta mural reliefs .and 
the pottery of the 
period; in them the 
same decorative mo¬ 
tives are reproduced 
over and over again, as 
in the metal work, in 
many cases owing their 
origin to earlier Greek 
work, but treated with 
a sense of composition 
and appropriateness to 
their material which 
redeems them from 
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SILVER WARE OF A SUMPTUOUS AGE 

The Au3ust.n1 age was the great period of metal working, principally in silver As shown by the orna¬ 
mental bowl from Hildesheim 011 the right with Athena in high relief, the results were magnificentlv 
deeorative but had little originality Of the two vessels on the left, that above is also from Ihldesheim, 
while the second belongs to the find at Boscoreale, of which other examples appear in page HJ2<. 
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dullness. The terra-cotta reliefs were 
applied to the decoration of Roman houses 
and villas, and the subjects were either 
mythological or purely decorative. Cicero 
speaks of using them to decorate his 
house. The style is usually 'nerv-Attic ’ 
(see page 19x9). The pottery which we 
have mentioned was made almost ex¬ 
clusively at Arretium (Arezzo) in Tuscany, 
and the vases, made in a highly glazed 
red clay, are close imitations of metal 
work. They often bear the names of their 
Roman makers, of whom the chief were 
M. Perennius and P. Cornelius. It is an 
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interesting commentary on 
the different conditions of 
culture m Greece and Italy 
that the Greeks were content 
v.ith clay vessels for ordinary 
purposes, and that their 
artists found it worth their 
while to lavish their be-t 
eitorts on their painted decor¬ 
ation ; while the more luxu¬ 
rious Romans were content 
with nothing less than pre¬ 
cious metal, and those in hum¬ 
ble circumstances had to lie 
content with clav imitations 


HOW ARRETINE WARE WAS MADE 

In the conterrporarv potterv ca’led ‘ Arretme,’ imitated 
largely from the iindal work (see below) to suit slenderer 
purses, the same tendenue-, are apparent Thus, the krater 
(top right) is pleasingly refined; but the terra-cotta mould 
(lower right), with the modern impression from it, lets one 
into the secret of its ‘ mass ’ production. 

Dritish Mu'tum 
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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM AND 
ITS WORLD SIGNIFICANCE 

Tracing the Rise of Judaism after the ExilaanJ 
the Effect of the Destruction of the City by Titus 

By W. A. L. ELMSLIE d.d'. 

Profes=or of Hebrew anl O' 1 Testament Literature in W'-.tnrnstor Coll’gD an I lari 
1 ellow of Christ s> College, Cmibn Ige ; Autnor of Sri lies in Life from Jew=h Pr ) rerbs, etc 


/JpjHF period conuLred in this chapter 
opeiia, not with the capture oi 
Jerusalem hr the Roman arinv 
commanded by Titus in a.d. 7 i. 


but with the equally famous destruction 
of the city by the Babylonians in b c. 
That its tall in a.d. 70 may be ietrardad as 
a landmark m history is not due to the 
military importance of the event. Jeru¬ 
salem was never one of the strategic 
centres of the Graeco R Jinan civilization. 
At the beginning and at the close of our 
period this provincial city lies in ruins, 
and during the intervenin’ six centuries 
its actions never seriously ahected the rise 
and fall of the great empires. It was but 
a pawn in the politics ot the Powers, and 
yet its affairs are of the first importance 
tor the history of mankind. 

The civilization of Europe is in the main 
the result of three formative influences • 
the system of the Romans, the artistic 
and intellectual genius of the Greeks, and 
thirdly those ideas and ideals which ivere 
the product of the Jews m this period 
and which were perpetuated in part 
directly by the continuance of the Jewish 
race, in part through the specific develop¬ 
ment they underwent in the Christian 
Church. Since therefore these immensely 
powerful beliefs were fashioned in the 
fires of the fortunes of Jerusalem, the 
historian must needs pay close attention 
to details that would otherwise be insig¬ 
nificant. It is as if a writer in (say) a.d. 
3000 were to declare that the destinies of 
the Eastern Hemisphere had been deter¬ 
mined not solely by the actions of the 
Great Powers of to-day, nor by the upnse 
ot Eastern nationalism, but also by ideas 
tenaciously maintained by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Montenegro. 


It sh nil be 111 .ted affj that the pence 
m question (5^0 b c. to in. 70 1 has 
curious iniprrrance in relafon to our can 
turns of transition and cosmopolitan 
problems. Thus, tne s>\th century r r. is 
now known to have 1 een one of the 
remarkabL centimes in history, an age of 
intense mental and religious a« tivitv and 
of -ocvd upheaval. In the N* ai E'ret it 
saw control pa--, for ever from the \trv 
ancient Egypto-Semitic * nipm s into rite 
hands of Aryan peop’ts, th * Persians, 
Greeks and Romans—with Palestine as 
the very centre of interest, in that while 
the culture of B tbyloiu.i died, and Egypt 
was profoundly modified, here alone 
through the survival of 
the Jewish people was Continuity between 
a real continuity main- Old World and New 
tained between the 
1 old ’ and the ‘ new ’ worlds. And ot 
course the first century a.d. —with the 
persistence ot Judaism and the rise of 
Christianity amidst the cosmopolitan 
unity and variety of the Roman Empire— 
is of unending historical significance. Our 
task, therefore, is not so much to discuss 
the history of the Jews as to outline the 
rise of Judaism. 

It has been said above that alike at the 
beginning of the period under discussion 
and at its close in a.d. 70 Jerusalem lay 
in ruins ; it would be more to the point to 
say that our study begins and ends with a 
psychological marvel—the survival by the 
Jews of two seemingly irretrievable dis¬ 
asters. We begin with the first of these. 

The pre-exilic Kingdom of Judah came 
to an end when the Babylonian armv 
having twice captured Jerusalem, in 597 
and again in 586 B.C., deported to Baby¬ 
lonia a great number of its principal. 
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inhabitants. At the latter date the Jewish 
resistance was utterly broken, the Temple 
burnt, and such colossal breaches made in 
the walls that the city was left defence¬ 
less. Fifty years later the Clialdaeo- 
Babylonian Empire itself collapsed before 
the onset of the Modes and Persians under 
Cyrus ; but fifty years would have been 
long enough for the exiles, and for the 
shattered remnants in Palestine, to have 
lost national coherence, had it not been 
for their response to the power and insight 
of the teaching given by certain great 
personalities in their midst. 

The canonical Jewish account of this 
period, given in the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, is unsatisfactory. Its author, 
who was also the com- 
Canonicnl Chronicles piler of the Books of 
are misleading Chronicles, and lived 
in Jerusalem about 
300 b.c., dismisses the Exilic years in a 
single verse; his knowledge of the early 
Persian period is fragmentary and con¬ 
fused ; nor is he reliable even for the 
events of a hundred years later, Nchemiah’s 
time. And in general his view of the 
restoration of the Jewish fortunes is so 
dominated by a special theory as to be 
seriously misleading. His ideas, however, 
must be outlined, if only for the light 
that is shed thereby on the author himself 
—an ardent Jew, with priestly interests, 
living about the end of the Persian 
Empire at the time when the quarrel with 
the Samaritans had become irreconcilable. 

The Chronicler supposed that the Baby¬ 
lonian army swept into exile the entire 
worth, intellectual and moral, of the 
Judaean Kingdom, and that not only was 
Judah denuded of its population but that 
the few who remained, mixing with other 
Palestinian folk (all of whom, including 
the inhabitants of the Samaritan area, 
he regarded as virtually pagan), became 
so forgetful of Jehovah, so apostate and 
heathenish, as to be thereafter religiously 
worthless The ' blue blood ' of Jewish life 
and faith maintained its purity in Baby¬ 
lonia. Thence, the sins of their forefathers 
purged away m the sufferings and shame 
of the Exile, and themselves enlightened 
by its discipline, a vast company of loyal 
exiles (some 50,000) returned with the 
permission of Cyrus, the Persian con- 
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queror of Babylon, in 539 b.c., to the 
desolate Zion. 

Their godly wish at once to restore the 
Temple was, however, fiustrated thiough 
the unpardonable jealousy of their ‘ adver¬ 
saries,’ the people of the land. Not until 
516 B.c. could that pious endeavour be 
achieved, and not until seventy years 
later, under the heroic Nehemiah and in 
face of the malign but this time futile 
opposition of the Samaritans, were the 
city walls rebuilt and the loyal Jewish 
community safely established. About the 
same time its strength was augmented 
by the advent of a second splendid com¬ 
pany of returning exiles from Babylonia, 
led by a champion of orthodoxy, Ezra 
the Scribe, who instructed the people in 
the perfect Law of Moses and won them 
to adopt it enthusiastically as the con¬ 
stitution of the renewed Jewish State 

Such is the tone of the Chronicler’s 
account. It is by no means devoid of 
truth, although it is radically unjust to 
the non-exilic ' people of the land.’ 
Fortunately, its doctrinaire bias can be 
corrected, its artificialities discounted, 
its confusions considerably straightened 
out, and its omissions filled in from other 
sources Many problems remain, complex 
and obscure, and the total information is 
meagre; but it is possible to present the 
history in truer perspective. 

We have to rid ourselves of the notion 
of an almost depopulated Judah. The 
mass of the country folk remained, and 
twen Jerusalem was not en¬ 
tirely deserted, while the dis- Judah not 
tricts to the north (Samaria) depopulated 
probably suffered little in in¬ 
vasions which had been directed by the 
Babylonians against the strategic menace 
of Jerusalem. The Kingdom was gone, and 
with it Zion’s religious predominance; but 
the rural population probably benefited by 
the removal of the political storm centre. 

We have next to note that a shifting 
and increase of population took place 
in Judah. Urged northwards by pressure 
from Arab tribes farther south, there was 
an incursion of semi-nomadic people into 
southern Judah, and clans and families 
of Edomite and semi-Edomite blood moved 
upwards from the south of Judah towards 
Jerusalem. Close kinsfolk of the older 
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Judaean families, some at It-n-n of th“ 5 e 
clans were not without tlair own mcmoiii - 
of tribal history and of the Go 1 Jtliovah ; 
and their ideas may have attected vcrv 
intricately the re-shaping of Hebrew 
literary traditions m the pi-d-exilic at;e. 

Thirdly, it would seem probable that 
the relations between the changing 
Judaean and the Samaritan districts were 
increasingly friendly, so that th’ land 
tended towards unity. Moreover, the 
population as a whole was more loyally 
Hebraic or Jewish m its attitude tn 
Jehovah than the Lhrunicler’s scanty 
information and late orthodox standpoint 
enabled him to suppose. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel both look hopefully on Ephraim 
(Samaria) as truly a part of Jehovah’s 
people, and the ancient sanctuary of 
Bethel may well have played an important 
rule after the fall of Jerusalem in nurtur¬ 
ing faith in Jehovah and preserving the 
teaching of the great prophets. Some such 
conclusion indeed seems necessary in view 
of the fact that, as the quarrel between 
the Jews and Samaritans developed, the 
latter, so far from tending to laxness in 
their worship, accepted the observance 
of the entire Mosaic code with even more 
meticulous zeal than the Jews themselves. 

For the countryside, then, the fall of 
the state and the incursion of new settlers 
were not unmitigated evils. Remember¬ 
ing that the hills of Judah 
Apathy o£ the had once produced a 
Palestinian Jews David and an Amos, who 
can say that the situation 
was hopeless nationally or religiously ? 
But there were also darker features in the 
scene; and—to sum up—when the actual 
facts of the revival after 539 B.c. are closely 
studied, it seems clear there was a certain 
impotence in the Palestinian Jews, and 
that while this native population pre¬ 
sented material on which ardent minds 
could work, the indispensable impulse came 
from elsewhere. Had those left in Palestine 
been the only Jews, it seems in the last 
degree improbable that Judaism would 
ever have been, created. 

Whence then came the galvanic impulse? 
Not from the Jew’s in Egypt, even though 
they may have been numerous before 
586 B.c., and though a large body fled 
thither soon after 5S6 b.c., carrying 


Jeremiah with them, Jeremiah i~ quite 
explicit on the religious d^aen.-racy of 
the-e fugitives, and althousth centuries 
afterwards the hune Jewish colony in 
Euvpt was magnificently loyal to Ts 
ancient land and faith, that was due to 
the advent of subsequent immigrants who 
came fr< >m Pale-tine imbued with the very 
Jn husin the creation of which we are 
considering. Certain interesting Aramaic 
papvri have revealed that even as late 
as 408 n.c. a long established Jewish 
colony at Elephantine on the Nile in 
south*-m Egypt, which was confidently 
asking help from the civil and reluums 
authorities in Palestine, seem- to have 
apportioned its temple funds between 
Jehovah and two female deities appnr 
ently consort goddesses ’ Not from Egypt 
came the marvel of the Jewish revival 

Our attention concentrates, therefore, 
on the third possible source—the exiles 
taken to Babylonia in 507 and 5^6 B c 
and they repay atten¬ 
tion. tor it was here Babylonia source 
that those beliefs were of Jewish revival 
grasped, and that system 
of worship initiated, which was not only 
to save the race-consciousness of the 
Jews but W’as to exercise incalculable 
influence on the history of Western 
civilization. The interesting thing is that 
although these exiles included the whole 
of the influential citizens and priests of 
Jerusalem, the maintenance of even their 
faith turned on a knife-edge, and was due 
to the genius essentially of three great 
personalities: Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the 
unknown writer of the fortieth to the 
fifty-fifth chapters of Isaiah. 

To the earlier band of exiles of 597 B.c., 
cut off from the worship of the Temple, 
Jeremiah wrote a letter commanding 
them in the name of Jehovah their God 
to settle quietly in the land and ' seek the 
peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried captive and pray unto 
Jehovah for it; for in the peace thereof 
ye shall have peace,’ This is to say that 
Israel’s God, being God of all the earth, 
and loving mercy and not sacrifice, can 
be worshipped as freely in Babylonia as 
in Palestine. This great thought—the 
modem as opposed to the ancient, 

‘ localised,’ conception of Deity—took 
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root in the Jewish mind, became axiomatic, 
and is of course the basis on which the 
Jewish communities scattered eventually 
over the civilized world maintained their 
religious existence. 

At first, however, the exiles of 507 B.c. 
were in despair. The fact that Jerusalem 
and the Temple still stood seemed to 
them the only remaining refuge for their 
faith, and when in 586 b.c. the city was 
again captured and sacked, and the 
Temple itself burnt, their consternation 
was complete and persistent: ‘ Our 

hope,’ they are reported by Ezekiel to 
have said, ‘ is lost ; we are clean cut off.’ 
Faith perished in face of the dilemma— 
either Jehovah, in permitting the destruc¬ 
tion of His city and Temple, shows that 
He has finally cast off His people, or the 
prophets who asserted His power as God 
of all the earth were deluded and in 
reality the gods of the Babylonians are 
more powerful than He. 

At this crisis there blazed forth in their 
midst the message of a man of spiritual 
genius, Ezekiel, who in the course of a 
lifetime of exhortation 
Ezekiel’s ringing and personal example suc- 

trumpet call ceeded in driving home 
to the mind and con¬ 
science of his fellow-exiles, 01 of the 
more thoughtful among them, those con¬ 
victions, theological and ethical, which 
became the strong framework of Judaism. 
Passionately Ezekiel maintained that 
Israel’s God is the only God, the 
supreme reality, and Zion’s disaster, fore¬ 
told by the Prophets, no proof of His 
weakness, but such a retribution of the 
sins of His people as vindicated His 
inexorable moral righteousness. Next, 
the present ruin is not irretrievable but 
disciplinary; and because the fathers 
sinned and the children suffer, it does 
not follow that the children are involved 
in hopeless condemnation. Let the 
individual, the present generation, the 
existing nation, but respond to the moral 
demand of God, and deliverance, per¬ 
sonal and national, is sure. 

Two aspects of Ezekiel's thought are less 
congenial to the modern mind—first, his 
visions of a gigantic warfare of Jehovah and 
His people against an alliance of hostile 
races (compare the ‘ apocalyptic ’ expecta- 
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tions which had so powerful an influence 
in later times, page i960); and secondly 
he believed that more than moral purity 
of life was essential for the acceptable 
worship of Jehovah by the community, 
and that certain ancient customs of 
merely ‘ ritual ’ purity, laws of ' holiness,’ 
must be observed as well. He pictured 
brilliantly and wistfully a Jerusalem 
restored ; and so restored and ordered 
as to ensure that the laws of ' clean ’ and 
' unclean,’ of holiness in the technical 
sense, might be perfectly observed by a 
People whose heart also was clean. 

In this second feature the influences 
of his youthful experience as a Priest of 
the Jerusalem Temple are visible, and it 
is customary from the modern standpoint 
to blame Ezekiel (and the Jewish leaders 
who were at one with him in his teaching) 
for thus incorporating into Judaism an 
irrational and non-moral element. But in 
its ancient setting the question cannot be 
judged so simply. Granting that hence¬ 
forth the supreme danger against which 
Jewish religion would have to guard itself 
was the temptations of ‘ legalism,’ it seems 
historically certain that the distinctive 
customs involved in the ' ritual-liolincss ’ 
ideal—especially circumcision, the dietary 
laws, the observance of the Sabbath and 
abstention from marriage with Gentiles— 
were invaluable aids to the creation of a 
strong sense of a nation¬ 
ality based in religion, Religious basis 
marking the Jews out thus of nationality 
from other peoples. In 
the life and death struggle with Hel¬ 
lenic culture, philosophy and armed force 
three centuries later, it was a fervent 
nationalism finding expression in pre¬ 
cisely these customs that preserved the 
Jews, no less than the superiority of their 
ethical-religious beliefs. Indeed up to the 
present time these rites have played an 
incalculably important part in the main¬ 
tenance of Jewish race-distinction. 

But Ezekiel’s dream-picture of Zion 
had other consequences. It gave ex¬ 
pression to the thoughts of many hearts. 
The actual Jerusalem had been too often 
a nightmare of bloodshed, oppression and 
poverty rather than a City of God; yet, 
like Athens or Edinburgh, it has ever been 
one of the cities that haunt the imagina- 
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tion of its inhabitants. No sooner had 
the real City perished than the ideal 
became alive. The longings of the exiles 
streamed out to it—as is exemplified in 
Psalm 137—and it was seen transfigured 
in their memories. Ezekiel's idealised 
Zion niu-t have thrilled his contempor¬ 
aries as must also the enthusiastic vision 
ot Jeru-ah ni restored which glows in the 
glorious chapters 52, 54 and bo of Isaiah. 

Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion ; put on thy beautiful garments, O 
Jerusalem the Holy City. . . . Arise, shine, 
for thv light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord 1-, risen upon thee. 

Despite all the vicissi tudes of her 
stormy and tragic fortunes, the love of 
Zion never waned but indeed grew in 
intensity, finding beautiful expression even 
as late as the medieval poetry of the 
Spanish Jews. 

Jerusalem dominated the lives of Pales¬ 
tinian Jews, and held also the imagination 
of the Jews of distant lands, drawing 
them in multitudes to visit it on the great 
pilgrimages, making 

Judaism rooted in the payment of the 
devotion to Jerusalem poll-tax for the 
Temple (a source of 
indispensable strength for the often im¬ 
poverished city) no burden but a joy. 
We have dwelt on this because it should 
be noted that passionate devotion to 
Jerusalem exercised as profound an in¬ 
fluence for the creation and preservation 
of Judaism as any of the great religious 
motives. 

The master-thoughts established in the 
minds of the exiles were these: There is 
one God only, Whose will is moral right¬ 
eousness—Ruler of Nature, Whose power 
is therefore irresistible; Ruler of Man¬ 
kind, therefore the events of history’' 
reflect His judgement on human sin. All 
His ordinances are to be obeyed, yet the 
essence of His service is the ethical law in 
the heart. Although, for example, sacri¬ 
fice is enjoined, it has value not as a 
substitute for penitence but only as the 
expression of real penitence, individual or 
national. Finally, God has called Israel 
to a peculiar service in a Divine world- 
purpose tor good—which does not imply 
a relaxation of Divine justice in Israel’s 
favour, but does imply an immutable 
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hope for th« nation, as assurance of a 
blessed destiny that must at last find 
glorious fulfilment. 

On the eve of the Persian conquest of 
Babylon (c. 5jo b.c.), the-e convictions 
lecejved expression, surpassing even Eze¬ 
kiel's, in the words of the nameless prophet 
cited above, whose utterances became 
part of the Book of Isaiah. Convinced 
that Israel’s sm is expiated, this Prophet 
comforts his people with a message of the 
map sty of Jehovah, the only God; sees 
in Cyrus the agent of the restoration of 
Zion, and calls on the exiles to be ready 
for return. In four passages (perhaps of 
independent origin) known 
as the Servant Songs, the Mission of Israel 
thought of the mission of in world history 
Israel in world history is 
lifted above every trace of selfish glory 
in the intuition that the Servant’s task is 
nothing less than the deliverance of all 
nations irom the darkness of evil, and will 
be achieved through voluntary acceptance 
of suffering endured unto death itself, yet 
crowned with ultimate success. 

The universalism of these passages, if 
nowhere expressed so wonderfully, does 
not stand alone in the Old Testament. 
We find it also in Psalm 87 and the alle¬ 
gorical Book of Jonah, where the Prophet 
(nation), hating the heathen and refusing 
the call to give them spiritual knowledge, 
ere long offers his own life for their safety, 
and is so constrained of God that he 
accomplishes his mission. The unique 
character and sublimity of this thought 
of Israel’s function in the world should 
not be forgotten as we proceed to notice 
how the stress of events forced the Jews 
as a whole in the next five centuries to¬ 
wards a narrow nationalism and a more 
selfish conception of Israel’s relation to 
other nations. 

Given this moral interpretation of the 
disaster and these hopes for the renewal 
of Zion, the intellect of the exiles was 
liberated, and directed into new and 
unimpeded channels. Eagerly men began 
to study the records of the past to find 
wisdom for the present and guidance for 
the future. The Prophets, scorned in 
their lifetime, must be revered now; the 
Laws, great and small, that had been 
unheeded must be sought out, systematised 
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and obeyed. And the giowing prosperity Books of Haggai and Zechanah it seems 
and leisuie of life in Babylonia, its freedom that not 50,000 as the Chroniclei supposed, 
from military anxieties, provided the but at most a handful of zealous exiles 
opportunity for study. Here then we returned to Jeiusalem between 537 and 
envisage the fruitful activities of Scnbes 520 b c. I11 520 b.c , however, there was 
retelling the popular tales of ancient a fairly coherent population, with a civil 
Israel, reshaping the records of its history governor of Davidic lineage, Zerubbabel 
in the light of prophetic doctrine, and co- (perhaps a returned exile), and a high 
ordinating legal and ritual traditions. (It priest, Joshua. But no miraculous high- 
should he understood that, whatever pre- way in the desert had appeared and the 
exilic material be contained in it, the walls were useless for defence ; and if any 
Pentateuch as a whole in its present form effort to repair them had been made, it 
is a monument embodying the conceptions had failed. The harvests were bad. The 
of the great Prophets and the intricate community was weak, impoverished and 
labours of Jewish priests and students of dispirited. 

the Law subsequent to the Exile.) At this juncture two Prophets, Haggai 

Moreover the Jewish instinct for wor- and Zechariah, roused the people to essay 
ship, cut off from the Temple festivals, the rebuilding of the Temple, urging them 
discovered an invaluable medium of to cease sighing for miracles and the 
expression in popular vanished glories of Solomon’s cedars of 
Initiation of gatherings, especially on Lebanon, and Haggai exhorted them to 
Synagogue worship the Sabbath, for re- build—a brave message—with such local 
ligious reading, prayer, wood as they could get; whilst Zechariah 
instruction and discussion, and the sing- rebuked the pessimism of those who 
ing of psalms. The initiation of this ' despised the day of small things.’ By 
' synagogue ’ type of worship, ordinary as 516 b.c. the Temple was rebuilt, and 
it appeals nowadays, was an infinitely though with the walls umestored the fate 
important matter. Our information on of the city hung ever in the balance, the 
its development is scanty, and probably in feat put new heart into the Jews. Jem- 
Palestine the glamour of the sacrificial- salem might once more become the 
liturgical cult of the restored Temple for religious focus of the Jewish race, 
long sufficed the imagination of the people Very interesting is the insight of those 
and checked the growth of the synagogue , Prophets, which could see that the primary 
but from the second century b.c. it need of the community was the restoration 
developed so successfully that when the not of its fortifications 
hour came for the destruction of the but of its faith in God. Faith more needful 

Temple the discipline of the synagogue To those who argued than fortifications 

was able to cany on the spiritual education that the repair of the 
of the people in Palestine as elsewhere, walls was the first task, Zechanah 
Thus, at the close of the sixth century it boldly' declared that God would give such 

is clear that these Babylonian exiles had safety and prosperity to His city that 

attained on unprecedented lines a national no walls whatever would be wanted, 
coherence, practically independent of, Revolts against the Persian Empire, 
yet also inspired by, the lively hope of which had seemed to some to herald the 
rebuilding Z1011. In theory they but Messianic age, had collapsed and the world 
awaited the Divine summons to return. was held quiet in its grasp; yet still 
The conquest of Babylonia by the greater, he declared, is the reality of 
Persians in 539 b.c. made possible the Jehovah, watching vigilantly over His 
return of the exiles and so disclosed to people’s welfare. Messianic longing was 
many the gulf between theory and prac- rife, and it even seems that Zerubbabel 
tice. It was one thing to approve the himself was expected to be revealed in 
dreams and schemes of the Prophets, and power as the Messianic King. Religious 
quite another to break up the prosperity hope was the dominant feature ; Zechariah 
of Babylonian homes and businesses, wrote : ' Not by might, nor by power, but 
From the contemporary evidence of the by my Spirit, saith Jehovah.’ 
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a monarch}’ may ^ ell have roused effective Spasmodic attempt-- to repair the gigantic 
opposition on the part of Jerusalem's breaches inav ha\e been made earlier, 
neighbours, Edom and Samaria. Perhaps hut, if so, they failed from the weakness 
there was dissen-ion between the native of the population or the antagonism of 
population of the city and the returned neighbours ; and again it is likely that 
exiles. There are certainly signs of serious some quite considerable disaster befell the 
antagonism between Zerubbabel and the city in the earlv part of the fifth century, 
high priest Joshua (to Zechariah’s dis- In 445 n c. Keht niiah, an influential Jew 
may), and the priestly faction apparently at the Court of Artaxerxes I in Susa was 
won the struggle and secured the real so moved bv a report of Jerusalem's piti- 
authority—‘ This internal political change able condition that he sought and obtained 
is the cardinal fact in the history of the the Persian king’s authority to visit it in 
post-exilic age’ (S. A. Cook). The new person and essay the repair of the walls 
Jerusalem was, in fact, no heavenly city; Certain graphic memoirs written by 
and the triumph of the idealism at its N therm all himself have fortunately been 
core is all the more interesting from a embedded in the Chronicler's connived 
modern standpoint in that it was won in narrative of this period, and yield one ot 
the face of bitter disappointments and those vivid, personal stones with which 
ciusliing difficulties. When about 450 b.c. antiquitv is occasionally illuminated We 



‘ THE NOBLE SANCTUARY ’ UPON THE SITE OF KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


Christian architects working for the first Moslem khalifs in the seventh century erected the Haram 
el-Shenf, ' the noble Sanctuary, 1 on the Hill of Zion In its centre is the Dome of the Rock sc 
named from an outcrop of stone beneath it, identified as the threshing floor of Araunah upon which 
David raised an altar and King Solomon later placed the permanent altar of his temple The wall- 
girt platform contains all that remains to day of the majestic succession of temples at Jerusalem, 
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read of his arrival and secret inspection 
of the ruinous walls by night ; of his 
summons to the Jews for swift action and 
their response enheartened by his strong 
personality and royal authority ; of the 
repulse of Samaritan opposition at first 
by the diplomatic weapon of the permit, 
then by armed resistance, and finally and 
not least by Nehemiah’s wise countering 
of plots for his undoing which were made 
both by the enemy without and by their 
paitisans within Jerusalem. In fifty-two 
days, by September 444 b.c., the walls 
were so iepaired that Jerusalem was again 
a fortress 

Thereafter Nehemiah showed himself a 
statesman, taking steps to augment the 
number of its inhabitants, improve its 
internal administration 

Nehemiah as and induce kindlier re- 
practical statesman lations between the lich 
and poor. But the lax 
Jews and the Samaritan partisans were 
strong and on his return to Persia his 
refoims were undone. In 432 b.c. he re¬ 
turned and this time took more drastic 
action, particularly with regard to certain 
abuses arising fiotn the intermarriage of 
Jews and aliens and the non-observance 
of the Sabbath laws. One consequence was 
the expulsion from Jerusalem of a priest, 
Manasseh, grandson of the high priest, 
and son-in-law of Sanballat, the governor 
of Samaria, and this event marks a decisive 
stage in the breach of relations with the 
Samaritans. 

With the age of Nehemiah the Chronicler 
associates the work of Ezra, a scribe from 
Babylonia. But his account of Ezra is so 
palpably unreliable that it has been argued 
that ' Ezra ' is merely a fictitious 1 patron 
Saint ’ of the scribal and priestly classes 
On the other hand it is reasonable to 
think that Nehennah's heroic effort aroused 
the Babylonian Jews, and that after (not 
before) Nehemiah’s reforms a body of 
exiles was led by Ezra back to Jerusalem 
eager to .complete Nehemiah’s work on its 
religious side, and to persuade the Zionists 
to co-ordinate their legal practice with the 
full code which had been elaborated m 
Babylonia. At least it seems certain that 
from about this date we have to think of 
the Jews, alike in Babylonia and Jerusalem, 
as cherishing the Mosaic Law in virtually 
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its present form and regarding it as the 
inspired standard for their national faith 
and customs. 

The most significant feature of this 
period is that Nehemiah was cunstramed 
to a policy of exclusion. The folk of mixed 
blood, and especially the Samantans, had 
felt themselves with good reason part of a 
fairly homogeneous and tolerably Jewish 
land. In a way it was tragedy that thev 
could not be included in the renascent 
state, and Browne (Early Judaism) argues 
that here is a watershed for Jewish 
religion . a turning away from the self- 
sacrificing, universal, missionary concep¬ 
tion of Isaiah 53 (actively resumed m 
Christian doctrine) towards a mere 
nationalism. But it may be replied that 
the conception of a world-mission did not 
wholly die out from Jewish theology, and 
that Nehemiah’s policy was inevitable 
in the circumstances. A stricter Judaism 
was the need of the hour ; to have essayed 
more would have lost all. The latitudin- 
arian religious attitude of the Palestinians 
made them impossible. As with the 
Puritan movement in England, a measure 
of fanaticism was unavoidable. Judaism 
was battling for its very existence and it 
was as yet in no position to assimilate the 
unenthusiastic. 

With the establishment of a strict 
Judaism at Jerusalem a change began 
to appear in the attitude of Jewish 
settlements abroad. By 
Nehemiah's time there Widening diffusion 
were doubtless many of strict Judaism 
Jews m foreign lands 
(besides those in Babylonia); but hitherto 
their practice of the ancestral worship of 
Jehovah either lapsed or was perilously 
lax (see the Elephantine evidence, page 
1945). Hereafter the augmentation of 
Jewish settlers from Palestine in the cities 
of the surrounding countries—which be¬ 
came very rapid in the Greek age—tended 
naturally to consist of Jews who at least 
knew well the duties of strict Judaism. 
The Jews of the Dispersion therefore begin 
to be truly Jewish. 

The last hundred years of the Persian 
Empire (430-330 B.c.) seem to have been 
relatively ‘ eventless ' for Jerusalem. The 
quarrel with the Samaritans hardened, and 
with the completion (by 330 b c., but 
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perhaps earlier) of a lival Temple on 
Mount Gemini, which claimed m opjwa- 
tion to Jerusalem to be the one legitimate 
Sanctuary of Jehovah in the land, the etn- 
bitterment of relations was complete. 

These relatively quiet tears were in¬ 
valuable for the con-olirlation of Judaism. 
The obscurity of the history, says G. A. 
Smith, conceals 

the constant labour of the ohve, the une and 
the corn—it is that mellow hare beneath 
which life in field and town runs perhaps the 
more busily that the horizons are narrow. . . 
\\'e are to conceive the Jews, through the 
rest of the Persian Period, as settling into 
those habits of life which e\er afterwards 
distinguished them—the observance of the 
Sabbath, and the three great annual festiv ah, 
the system of sacrifices, the application of the 
ritual to the routine and emergencies of life, 
whether individual or national, the appoint¬ 
ment, duties and rights of the priests, the 
influence of the High-Pnest without a rival 
to dispute his gradual advancement to the 
political headship of the nation, and the 


inititirn ni around him of a eofltge d pri'-t-. 
and nobk-—all thi n.u-t have i-etn 
dcvelopt i an i uiulirnn 1 

More ova the Jt wi-h mind was nct’Ve in 
otlur direct i< >n- than tile Law and 1 ' mpte- 
vvorship. A ‘ pmctical philu-ophv of con¬ 
duct, exprt --mg it-eli in sententious and 
often mtmorable proverbs, was being 
formulated ; and that it served a useful 
educational purpose m the hands of its 
exponents (the ‘ Wise ) is evident from the 
Book of Proverbs. Continuing as a very 
' live ’ movement on into the Greek period, 
it culminates m a fascinating book, Ecclesi- 
asticus, or the Wisdom of Ben Sirach. 
c. 200 b.c. —a mirror of the social life of 
the times and of the ideals of a sensible, 
godly Jewish citizen, who would fain 
restrain youth from the follies of the 
age, and believed that the old-fashioned 
morality, rooted in reverence for Jehovah, 
was the guiding principle of a happy and 
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ANCIENT COPY OF THE TORAH 
Strictly, the Torah or Book of the Law comprises 
only the Pentateuch This was inscribed on 
rolls and kept in a shrine in the synagogue 
Tradition says that this copy, at Sliechem, was 
written by Elea^ar, son of Aaron 

successful life. But life has its tragic 
agonies and ironies; and the Prophets, 
wrestling with the fate of the nation, had 
been scarcely concerned with the mystery 
of the life of the individual. Hence in this 
age (in Ecclesiastes, Job and certain of the 
finest Psalms) we see an effort to grapple 
with the sharp problems of pain, death 
and unmerited suffering, with their seem¬ 
ing denial of Divine justice, in the indi¬ 
vidual human life. 

Further reference must be made to the 
Psalter. Psalmody there must have been 
in connexion with the pre-exilic Temple. 
But the Psalter, as it now stands, is essen¬ 
tially a monument of post-exilic Judaism. 
And what an achievement 1 Every aspect 
of Jewish feeling is present here. It lays 
bare the soul of the nation, collectively 
and individually—intellect, heart and 
conscience; all its spiritual need and 
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immortal aspiration. Post-exilic Judaism 
must be measured by nothing less than 
this its superb religious creation. 

Frequently Judaism is represented as 
merely a lamentable lapse from the heights 
of the great Prophets into the depths of a 
' barren legalism.’ This we believe to be 
a profound misjudgement, which is the 
consequence in part of an endeavour to 
weigh the Old Testament in the scales 
with Christianity, without due considera¬ 
tion ol the evolution of Jewish religion in 
and for itself, and in part of a failure to 
realize how far the post-exilic law suc¬ 
ceeded in applying the cardinal doctrines 
of the Prophets to the whole life of the 
community and the individual. Broadly 
speaking, it was amazingly successful. 
From one point of view the Prophets are 
unsurpassable ; yet the age of the Law 
should be seen as the next, onward stage 
in evolution ; much as the history of the 
Christian Church is not a lapse from the 
Gospel, but the necessary practical en¬ 
deavour to realize the Gospel upon earth. 
The question whether Judaism would 
develop towards or away from barren 
legalism depended on whether the Law 
would come to be treated statically as a 
series of plain enactments, or dynamic¬ 
ally as a source of moral and spiritual 
principles ; whether or not it would be 
fell that ‘ God had yet more truth to 
break forth out of His Word.' 

Again, it is said that in the post-exilic 
age the idea of God moved towards a re¬ 
mote transcendance, a God operating on 
the world only distantly 
through a hypostatised Judaism revealed 
‘ Wisdom' or a hierarchy in the Psalms 
of angelic Beings. The 
supplications of the Psalter are alone a 
sufficient refutation of the charge. Judaism, 
no less than Christianity, had to strive 
to hold the balance between realization 
of the Divine Majesty and belief in God’s 
accessibility to the soul of Man. It is 
absolutely untrue that God was conceived 
as less accessible to prayer either in this 
age or in later Jewish thought (as is shown, 
for example, in the Rabbinic saying, 

1 Though the distance from earth to heaven 
be a journey of five hundred years, yet 
when Man whispers, or even meditates 
a prayer, God is al hand to hear it ’), 
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How far was Judaism affected by Per¬ 
sian religious philosophy ? A difficult 
question 1 It is impossible not to be 
affected by a dominant civilization of 
which one is part. The deepened sense 
of a struggle between world-forces of 
Good and Evil, speculative- imaginings 
about angels and demons, these perhaps 
reflect Persian influence. But there was 
never a sharp dualism in Jewish thought, 
and its lore of angels and demons was a 
poetic rather than an essential aspect of 
its theological system The fundamental 
pillars of Jewish belief had been inde¬ 
pendently built up, and were being 
characteristically maintained. 

But the vitality' of Judaism was about 
to be tested in an extraordinary fashion, 
through contact, at first peaceable, then 
violent, with a civilization no less forcible 
than itself and in many respects more 
brilliant. When in 332 B.c. Alexander of 
Maccdon at the head of a Greek army’ 
conquered the Persian Empire and became 
master of the known world, his campaign 
had far more than military effect. 

Alexander had realized that the Greek 
ideals were indissolubly connected with 
the democratic form of the Greek city. 

Accordingly new cities 
Hellenism permeates in Greek style were 
the Oriental cities created at strategic 
centres, and the old 
cities conformed to the Hellenic model, 
so far as possible. There was organ¬ 
ization for free election of magistrates, 
and halls for them to meet in council; 
shady' porticoes where the citizens might 
meet to lounge and talk; baths and 
gymnasia; a hippodrome for the games, 
and for the drama a theatre. The youth 
of the cities became enthusiastic for the 
gaieties and glories of the competitive 
games, as was natural. There were festal 
processions in which contingents of young 
athletes attested the wealth and pride of 
their several cities by the splendour of 
their attire. But staider folk also were 
caught by the glamour of Hellenism. 
Sleepy' Eastern merchants found they' must 
cater for the new tastes or lose their trade. 
Greek soon became the language of the 
market place, a truly cosmopolitan tongue. 
Finally, the learning of the East confessed 
its conqueror ; Greek art and literature. 
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science ami philonphv. made the old 
Eastern modes --eem v.oithh.=,=> 

Jerusalem lav aside from the main 
current of Hellenic influence, vet there 
also within a century of Alexander’s death 
Hellenism had become 
desperately tempting. Judaism menaced 
' Tempting ’ materially— by Hellenism 

for imagine the coming 
and going of Greek traders in the bazaars 
of Jerusalem, and the opportunities af¬ 
forded to every' acute and enterprising 
Jew in the great Hellenic mercantile 
centres now spread around him, with 
fmost of alb Alexandria only a few days’ 
journey to the south. ' Tempting' 
socially—for Hellenism was becoming the 
atmosphere men breathed, and ere long 
it spread its social and even its athletic 
allurements very visibly before the eyes 
of the young and ambitious in Jerusalem 
And intellectually, most of all, how bril¬ 
liant Hellenism was! 

The tables were turned on the Jews, 
who hitherto could at least despise the 
mental outlook of their pagan conquerors 
Now they' found themselves in danger of 
being gently smiled at as ‘ country 
cousins,’ who must be educated out of 
rustic way's. ' The heathen world broke 
upon the shores of Judah no longer, as 
Isaiah heard it,’ says G. A. Smith, ‘ with 
the wrathful crash of the stormy sea upon 
the harbourless coast of Palestine, but 
with the music of freedom, adventure, 
wealth and a liberal and boundless 
happiness.’ Opposition to the Hellenic 
fashions, of course, existed; but the 
noble and wealthy families, and (worst) 
the priestly' circles were permeated with 
worldly' ambition and grew indifferent 
to the antique standards of strict Judaism 
Had the impact of Hellenism continued 
to be thus by ‘ peaceful penetration.’ 
Judaism would perhaps have disinte¬ 
grated. Yet within fifty years from 200 
B.c. the situation was astonishingly trans¬ 
formed. Two things saved Judaism. 
First; the pro-Hellenic party in Jerusalem 
overstepped the bounds of common 
decency. Proceeding to extremes in 
their cynical disregard of the old ways, 
they utterly scandalised the ordinary man. 
And then, secondly, it happened that a 
brilliant but fanatical Hellenist, Antiochus 
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Epiphanes, became king of Syria. In¬ 
censed for various reasons against the 
anti-Hellenic element among the Jews, 
he resolved to stamp out by violence 
the opposition of the orthodox ; and after 
an unforgettable defilement of the Jerusa¬ 
lem Temple, instituted in 16S b.C. the first 
great religious persecution in history'. 
Circumcision and observance of the Sab¬ 
bath were declared illegal. Copies of the 
Law were hunted out for destruction, and 
their owners put to death. 

Numbers of Jews suffered martyrdom ; 
but later, this passive attitude of the Party 
of the Law (the Hasidim, ' The faithful ’) 
was abandoned and they rallied to the 
call for active opposition, which in heroic 
circumstances was made by an aged priest, 
Mattathias of Modin, and his five sons, of 
whom Judas, surnamed ‘ Maccabaeus.’ 
proved a brilliant leader. A series ot 
almost unhoped-for victories was won 
against Syrian generals, and in 165 b.c., 
Judas was in possession of the city of 
Jerusalem, the Temple was cleansed and 
in December re-dedicated to Jehovah 
amidst great rejoicing. The following 
y'ear the Jewish fortunes were chequered, 
but (admitting political defeat) they were 
accorded religious freedom. Plainly, how¬ 
ever, this situation was precarious. Fight¬ 
ing broke out again, and despite a great 
victory at Adasa in 161 b.c., the Jews had 
to appeal to Rome for support. 

Rome sympathised, but meantime Judas 
was defeated and killed, and the Hellenists 
without and within the nation were upper¬ 
most again. The ‘ ungodly ’ triumphed 
and took revenge, and the advocates of 
the Law were in desperate straits. The 
Maccabaean brothers 

Triumph of the continued the struggle, 
Hasmonaean princes and after vicissitudes 
of fortune Jonathan, 
in 153 b.c., aided by division in the 
Syrian Kingdom, was at last in control of 
Jerusalem and formally recognized as high 
priest. Slain by treachery, he was suc¬ 
ceeded in 142 B.c. by Simon, last of the five 
brothers, who still further strengthened 
the Jewish military' position, compelled 
the Syrian king, Demetrius II, to ac¬ 
knowledge the political freedom of the Jews, 
and was triumphantly proclaimed at Jeru¬ 
salem as high priest and general and civil 
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ruler ‘ foi ever, until there should arise a 
faithful prophet.’ The era of independence 
had begun under the rule of the Macca¬ 
baean, or, as they are more often termed, 
the Hasmonaean priest-kings. 

Judaism had created a Jewish state, 
but an unhappy one with small prospect of 
stability. Beset by external dangers, 
it was riven by strife within. There had 
been bitter divisions between the ‘ godly ’ 
and the ‘ ungodly ’ through¬ 
out the lite and death Deadly growth 
struggle with Syria, and of party strife 
the Maccabaean victory 
obviously did not mean that every' Jew 
was converted to an equal enthusiasm tor 
the Law; neither did it in the least alter 
the culture of the world in general. Jerusa¬ 
lem was still but an island in an ocean of 
Hellenism, and the temptation to regard 
the strict observance of the law as obscur¬ 
antism, and to ' Hellenise ’ to some extent, 
was as subtle and as powerful as ever. 
Unhappily under the Hasmonaean priest- 
kings party strife deepened, flaming at 
times into horrible persecutions and blood¬ 
shed, and is henceforth the deadliest 
factor in the tragedy of Jewish politics. 

On one side was the ' Puritan ’ element, 
descendants of the Hasidim, the students 
of the Law, the Scribes—all in fact who 
were really zealous for the Law, the truly 
religious, the fervent nationalists. This 
party became known about this period 
as the ‘ Pharisees.’ Over against these 
were ranged the ' Sadducees'—all the 
more worldly-minded, the wealthy and 
noble houses (whose interests, social 
and commercial, required relations with 
the Gentiles), together with the great 
priestly families, whose leader, the Has- 
monaean high priest and king, drawn by' 
political ambitions, gravitated towards 
this Sadducean party. The union of the 
high-priestly and kingly offices was fatal; 
the functions of the high priest were 
subordinated to worldly aims to the 
scandal of decent-minded Jews, and un¬ 
rest ensued. The Sadducees, at least the 
priestly families, were not antagonistic 
to a conventional observance of the Law. 
Naturally they stood for the upkeep of 
the Temple, with its ritual and priestly 
revenues ; but they did not intend to be 
' righteous overmuch.’ 
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RELIC OF HEROD’S TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 
Foreigners were not allowed to pass beyond the Court of the 
Gentiles into the Inner Forecourt of the Temple Tablets were 
put up m front of the forbidden parts bearing an mscnption in 
Greek and Latin characters warning all strangers that death 
would be the certain penalty for infringement of the rule, 
i cmn T<ck'iuh Kir^iht, Con*tant*i ople 
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A summary nf event'down to 
A.d. 70 mu=t now be given In 
135 b.c. Simon was murdeicd, 
but his son, John Hyrcanus I, 
reasserted the Hasmonaean con¬ 
trol and widely extended Jew¬ 
ish rule, conquering Samaria 
(where he destroyed the hated 
Temple of Gerizim), and also 
Edom or Idumaea, whose in¬ 
habitants he compelled to pro¬ 
fess Judaism—an act of per¬ 
secution for which later the 
Jews suffered a nemesis in the 
domination of Jerusalem by the 
Idumaean Herod. As Gwatkin 
writes, ‘ it was a brilliant reign, 
but it marked the transition 
from the heroic Maccabees to 
the vulgar kings who followed.’ 

Hyrcanus’ successor, Aristo- 
bulus I (105-104 b.c.), known 
as Philhellen, formally called 
himself king, and behaved 
like an evil Oriental despot. 

In the next reign, that of Alexander 
Jannaeus (104-7S B.c.), Jewish freedom 
was almost lost in war with Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, and there was civil war 
besides. The Pharisees, disgusted by seeing 
a man like Jannaeus acting as high priest, 
and aided by popular sympathy, which 
a massacre perpetrated by Jannaeus had 
roused, revolted against the king and the 
Sadducees. Jannaeus triumphed, crucified 
(it is said) eight hundred Pharisees, and 
held a dissolute banquet in sight of their 
dying agonies. This horror is but a fore¬ 
taste of the miseries and massacres that 
make this age of Jewish story as terrible 
as anything in history. Jannaeus’ widow, 
Alexandra Salome, favoured the Pharisees, 
who then took their vengeance. 

With her death the climax -was at hand. 
Of her two sons the elder, Hyrcanus II, 
the titular king and high priest, w r as a 
weakling, while the younger, Aristobulus, 
had ambition and force of character. Per¬ 
haps Hyrcanus might have suffered his 
brother to be king and himself acted as 
high priest (when Jewish history might 
have been vastly different), but behind 
Hyrcanus stood a subtle personality, his 
adviser, the Idumaean Antipater ; and 
behind the whole scene was looming up 


the mighty power of Rome, now closely 
concerned in the aitairs of Egypt and 
the Near East. After much strife both 
brothers appealed to the Romans for 
support, and 63 b.c. saw a Roman armv 
under Pompey besieging a Jerusalem 
again internally divided. The city was 
betrayed, the Temple was bloodilv stormed 
and Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, 
probably without realizing how unforget¬ 
tably he was thereby outraging Jewish 
sentiment. He suifered Hyrcanus to re¬ 
main as high priest but not king, and 
left a Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 
Independence wrns lost; the rule of Rome 
had begun ; and the troubles of Judah 
were not ended. 

The last half of the first century B.c. 
was crowded with the vast events which 
marked the transition of Rome 
from a Republic to an Empire. In the grasp 
Biding his time behind Hyr- of Rome 
canus, the Idumaean Anti¬ 
pater sought to ingratiate himself with the 
Romans and eventually was so useful to 
Julius Caesar in his campaign of 47 B.c. 
against Ptolemy of Egypt that he won for 
himself the procuratorship of all Palestine, 
and for the Jews many privileges. Not¬ 
withstanding the privileges, the Jew 
hated him. His assassination in 43 B.c., 
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and more sinister personality 
than his father. So much was 
Herod ' persona grata' with 
Rome that he was allowed the 
title of king. 

Favoured by Rome, he ruled 
with outward splendour for 
thirty years, and rebuilt the 
Temple on a magnificent scale. 
But the Jews saw in him no 
true King of Israel, but only 
an Edomite usurper on the 
throne of David. And indeed 
his subjects had much reason 
to loathe him, apart from Iris 
Edomite blood. Inured ' to 
horrors as men were, they yet 
HERODIAN ARCHITECTURE RECALLED found his ferocity to known 

Scarcely anything remains of Jerusalem as Hellenised by anC ^ sus P ected foes terrifying, 
Herod. At Bethlehem, however, in the Church of the Nativity, Were shocked at the 

are Roman columns and capitals in an admirable state of ghastly series of murders and 
preservation and the building bears a close resemblance to execut i ons w ithin his own 
a basilica of Herodian days, with its fine colonnaded vista. , . 

Photo, Prof. J. L. Cantons famil y circle (including those of 

his wife and two sons) to which 
however, only delivered them after terrible his suspicions gave rise. Most of all they 
strife, culminating in yet another siege abominated him for the veiled scorn of 


and capture of Jerusalem, into the power his merely conventional Judaism. He 
of his second son, Herod, an even greater made the high priesthood more than ever 



AND, FINEST OF , THE SUCCESSIVE TEMPLES AT JERUSALEM 
In the year 20 b.c., .Herod set about the building of a new temple to replace Zerubbabel’s Temple, 
which had been seriously damaged in the fighting seventeen years before. All secular buildings were 
cleared from the hill and on the enlarged area a temple arose of unprecedented splendour. In 
general plan it was similar to its predecessor, with the same distinctions between the various courts, 
but its Sanctuary was loftier In a.d. 70 the temple was utterly destroyed. 

After a model by Dr. Schick : photo , American Colony at Jerusalem 
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contemptible by conferring it at his 
pleasure on evil men. At his heart he 
was a Hellenic unbeliever, and he showed 
his real sympathies in constructing new 
cities in Palestine on Greek lines'(as, for 
example, Caesarea), building heathen 
temples in them, favouring Greeks and 
Romans at his court, and scandalising 


years are a nightmare of cruel injustice 
ferociously resented. The later procura¬ 
tors were impossible. As Gwatkin writes: 

Albmus took bribes from all sides let no 
assassin remain in prison v. ho could pay for 
release, allowed rival High Priests to light 
out their quarrel in the streets, and tried 
his own hand at brigandage. Yet even 



SPLENDID RUINS OF THE ROMAN CITY OF GERASA 


Jerash, in the mountains of Gilead on the east side of Jordan, has many ruins to attest the splendoui 
of the Heilenised Palestinian city Gerasa. The walls, still partly standing, had a circuit of about 
two miles and the Via Principalis was about half a mile long. This was a continuous colonnade, 
the larger part of which is still entire, and it terminated in a Forum, the position of which is indi¬ 
cated by this great semicircle of Ionic columns connected by an entablature (see also pages 2056-57). 

Photo, Captain C. Fenwuik'Qwcn 


Jerusalem with Greek public games. The 
Jews rejoiced at the mental and physical 
torment that attended his sickness and 
death in 4 b.c. 

Ten years later Rome instituted direct 
control, making Judah a province under a 
minor procurator. We have reached the 
years which hold the story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but that life and death, with 
its inexhaustible consequences for human¬ 
ity, does not fall to be considered here. 
Pontius Pilate is remembered where all 
other procurators of Judaea are forgotten ; 
but merciless and provocative as he was. 
from the Jewish point of view he was by 
no means the worst of the series. 

Rome in her imperial grandeur meant 
well by the Jews, but she could not 
comprehend that the peculiarity and 
intensity of the Jewish faith and patriotism 
made the little land a first-rate colonial 
problem ; and her error in appointing as 
procurators men of second-rate ability and 
tenth-rate character made her govern¬ 
ment of Judaea the greatest blot on her 
administrative record. These miserable 


Albinus was a just ruler compared with his 
successor, Gessius Florus (a.d. 64-66). From 
robbery and murder of individuals he came 
to the destruction of whole cities. The 
brigands might do what they pleased, if only 
Florns got his share of the spoil. 

Suddenly Jerusalem flamed in tumult, 
the Roman garrison was massacred, and 
the revolt became general. The last scene 
was set. Rome had to put forth her 
strength 

Vespasian with an army of 60,000 
opened the campaign in a.d. 67. Vivid 
details are preserved for us by Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, who himself fought 
in its opening stages in Galilee. In a.d. 69 
Vespasian—made emperor by the Syrian 
legions in this year—left his son Titus at 
the gates of Jerusalem to complete the 
siege of the city. Despite the internecine 
and crazy fury of no less than three 
factions within its walls, desperate resist¬ 
ance was offered ; but at last the defences 
were pierced, and the agonies of famine, 
pestilence and violence terminated in the 
capture of the Temple area on August 9, 
a.d. 70 The end of the Jewish state had 
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VICTORY COIN OF VESPASIAN 
Vespasian’s great military achievement was the com]nest of 
Judaea, begun by him in a.d. 67. It is commemorated in this 
coin, the palm tree symbolising the country, and the dejected 
woman seated underneath it the enslaved Jewish population. 

British 'Museum 


come. One last effort to restore it was 
made in A.D. 135—the revolt of Bar 
Kokhba, a supposed Messiah—but it was 
defeated with awful slaughter. What 
other nation could have survived such 
protracted agonies and such ultimate 
overwhelming disaster ? Yet the strength 
of Judaism was actually unimpaired; 
indeed, it only revealed itself clearly when 


Jerusalem was no more. We 
turn from the political failure 
to its amazing sequel. 

The deeps of Jewish life lay 
beneath the tempest-tossed sur¬ 
face of its political struggle. 
When we tear our eyes from 
the tragedy of Jerusalem we 
perceive Judaism established 
in a vastly larger setting. In the 
last two centuries b.c. Jewish 
settlements outside Palestine 
had grown enormously in size 
and number, and were every¬ 
where loyal to the distinctive 
Jewish observances, despite the 
disintegrating pressure of the 
Hellenic culture in which they were im¬ 
mersed. National traditions, family ties 
and business interests doubtless helped, 
but essentially they owed their marvel¬ 
lous preservation of race-consciousness 
to the unifying power of their religion, 
interpreted by the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The Pharisees are known to most people 
solely through their appearances in the 
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Ancient synagogues generally [ay north and south, had three doors to the south, and were sometimes 
divided by columns into a nave and two aisles. This restoration of the synagogue at Capernaum, 
built about a.d, 200 as an ampler reconstruction of an older synagogue, shows the general type. 
Outside to the east was a colonnaded courtyard—probably used for ablutions before worship! 

From Kohl and Wutilizer Mo tike ^vnapnse» t*i (tti’ila J C Hinnchs’sche Buchhandlunz, Letpzis 



THE SYNAGOGUE : FOCUS OF THE NATIONAL LIFE OF JEvVHY 


Synagogue worship had its beginning in the great exile, among the Jewish settlers in Babvioma. 
Probably it was not until the period of Nehemiab in the fifth century that it took firm root in 
Palestine, but thereafter it quickly attained supreme importance as the focus oi naticma life. 
Remains of very ancient buildings ot this class exist in several parts of Galilee for example, tins 
ruined synagogue at Kefr Binn on the Sea of Galilee, fabled to be the buna) place of Queen Esther. 

Photo, F. M. Good 
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JEWISH RELICS FROM THE CATACOMBS 
In early Christian tunes a common gift to a fuend was a glass 
cup containing a small gold disk engraved with some emblem 
of good will, and these disks were often placed in the tomb at 
death These specimens show scrolls of the law, seven-branched 
candlesticks, the lion of Judah and other Jewish emblems. 

From Retail anil linger. The Legacy of Israel,' Claicndon Press 


Gospels and are apt to be judged accord¬ 
ingly. But just as the Christian ministry 
must not be estimated by the fact that in 
decadent periods of the Church’s history 
many of the clergy were guilty of formality 
or worse, so it must be grasped that 
Pharisaism was a great movement with a 
long history, having spiritual possibilities 
as well as perils. Even in the early part 
of the first century there were enough 
noble-minded Pharisees of the type of 
Nicodemus or (to cite the great name of 
Jewish annals) Hillel to have won for 
them the respect of the mass of the 
Jewish people, who knew the Sadducees 
for worldly cosmopolitans but the Pharisees 
for patriots and religious loyalists. 

One important point must be stressed. 
The Sadducees saw nothing in the Law 
beyond its plain meaning ; that and that 
only was to be considered. But the atti¬ 
tude of the Pharisees towards the Law 
was fundamentally different, and by them 
Jewish thought was saved from stagna¬ 
tion and extinction. As Cohen (Judaism 
and the Beginnings of Christianity) puts it: 


It is true that what is suitable 
tor one age is not so for a later 
age—that could not be helped : 
Jewish Law lor the Sadducec 
was, is and must be for ever the 
same . . . The Pharisees found 
in the Laws of tire Scriptures not 
so much unalterable enactments 
as principles of action . . the 

Rabbis were progressive, forward- 
looking men, and they insisted on 
the necessity of an Oral Law to 
make the Written Law adaptable 
to facts. In their hands Jewish 
religious law became a thing of 
infinite flexibility, a system which 
paid regard to, and made pro¬ 
vision for the need of each age. 

The Jews of the Dispersion 
had discovered in their Law— 
thus studied as an active Word 
of God wherein guidance would 
be found for Israel amidst 
changing circumstances and in 
every land—a bond of union, 
an unending interest, a lively 
hope. Their life was now 
centred not on the Temple but 
on the synagogue ; not on the 
king or even on the high 
priest, but on the teachers of 
the Law. Consequently, though 
the downfall of Jerusalem, with the aboli¬ 
tion of the Temple and its sacrifices, was 
a terrific shock lo their sentiment, it did 
not affect the Judaism of their daily life. 
They still found themselves possessed of 
a philosophy with which they could con¬ 
front Greek learning, and of a standard 
of moral conduct which raised them above 
their heathen neighbours. 

The peril of dissolution was greatest, 
of course, in Palestine. Yet even there 
the way of deliverance was found. To 
some extent men took comfort in Apoca¬ 
lyptic writings, with their predictions of a 
miraculous consummation of all things, 
a Divine vindication of the righteous in 
Israel, a Reign of God about to be revealed 
in His own time. But how near earnest 
believers came to despair is seen in two 
such writings, dating probably just after 
the Fall of Jerusalem—the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and the second book of Esdras. 
The writer of Second Esdras would fain 
find refuge from the horrors of the time 
in this promise of a Reign of Messiah and 
a Resurrection ; yet, even so, he questions 
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how such evils as now are can possibly 
be reconciled with a righteous God. 

The Apocalypses in certain circles only 
served to stimulate wild political revolt 
against Rome : there were those who 
sought to take the Kingdom of God by 
force. But deeper minds and gentler 
spirits felt that for this the help of man 
was vain, and read these writings as 
teaching rather that man should both 
hope and wait patiently for the revelation 
of God’s goodness in the fullness of time. 
For such minds the fall of Jerusalem 
would but confirm their trust in God, 
and not in Man. 

In Palestine, as elsewhere, indubitably 
it was not Apocalyptic visions but the 
sober teaching of the Pharisaic doctrine 
which proved the salva- 
Sober teaching tion of Judaism. Loyalists 
of the Pharisees though they were, many 
of the Pharisees had stood 
aloof from, or were half-hearted in, the 
desperate attempt to overthrow Rome by 
force. And, indeed, it was reasonable to 
feel that the fury of the Zealots, and the 
shocking factional strife which paralysed 
their effort, could not be the way to do 
the will of God. Might not the real duty 
of the godly Jew, even in Palestine, be to 
leave politics to providence, and seek a life 
of quiet obedience to the divine law ? 
With the hour came the man—Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai—who, at the fall 
of Jerusalem, with Roman permission, 
established at Jamnia (near the coast, 
south of Jaffa) what Judaism supremely 
needed, a school of the Law of outstand¬ 
ing eminence. Thanks to Johanan's noble 
character and great learning, Jamnia 
rapidly became an intellectual centre for 
the race, the only metropolis they really 
needed, a spiritual Jerusalem void of 
political offence. 

At the close of the first century a.d. 
the broad fact thus stands out that 
the Jews had not been merged, or sub¬ 
merged, in the general Hellenic culture, 
but were proudly conscious that they 
had become a unique peopje, homeless 
yet at home everywhere, scattered yet 
coherent. Amid the seeming cosmos and 
actual chaos of the Graeco-Roman Em¬ 


pire, t ■ quote the phi use ot Wellhau-en, 
the Jr-u- stood out like a iO'~k ' 

In the Disperd'in they were preserved 
by the ,-aine positive religion, here im¬ 
pressing them with a sense oi moral 
and national superiority to die Gent; e 
population with its idolatrous polytheism, 
its ' mystery ' ceremonies, or its puzzled 
philosophising. So lar from being absorbed 
in Hellenism. Judaism now began to 
absorb the Gentiles: there sprang up a 
most active missionary movement of deep 
interest. Seneca declared that ‘ tne whole 
world is rushing towards Jew-h ob¬ 
servances,’ an exaggeration which proves 
the importance of the movement. The 
S'bylline Oracled speak of the Jews 
feeling themselves called to he 1 guides 
to mortal men.' Judaism, rejoicing :n 
its faith, inevitably found itself offering 
its truths to thousands of Gentile men 
and women who stood perplexed in 
thought and starved for moral leadership, 
hungering for a religion they could believe 
in and a duty they could live for. This 
missionary movement ceased; in part 
because of the growing power and attrac¬ 
tion of the Christian Gospel, in part 
through the disastrous revolution of Bar 
Kokhba in 135 a.d. which so infuriated 
the Roman authorities against all Jews 
that persecution set in, and propagation 
of Jewish beliefs became impossible. 

it follows that the thought-energies ot 
Judaism were driven in within its own 
borders; its spiritual effort had to be¬ 
come concentrated upon its 
own people. How powerful Persistence 
the effect has been upon the ot Judaism 
Jews is proved by their con¬ 
tinuance and present strength after so 
many centuries of repression and oppres¬ 
sion. The Judaism which thus so mar¬ 
vellously survived the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 a.d., whatever its ultimate function m 
the future belief ot mankind, has shown 
itself a religion intense and definite, im¬ 
pinging most closely on the home life, as 
well as on the communal life of its 
people; a religion which has hitherto 
had sufficient vitality to grow and adapt 
itself to the needs of many generations 
and many lands. 
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A.D. 

88 Death of Ncrva. 

Trajan [Marcus Ulpius Trajanus) emperor, having 
been already associated with Nerva as Caesar. 
Trajan completes military organization on the 
Rhine, and returns to Rome. 

Revival of the policy of expansion. 

101 Trajan’s first campaign on the Danube. 

1Q2 Trajan forces the * Iron Gates' and penetrates 
Dacia. 

103 Pliny pro-praetor in Pontus. Correspondence with 

Trajan about the attitude he is to adopt towards 
the Christians. 

104 Conquest of Dacia and death of the Dacian king 

Dccebalus. 

108 Erection of the Forum and Column of Trajan in 
Rome, 

Colonisation of Dacia. 

Trajan advauces against Partliia. 

Desolating earthquake at Antioch. 

Trajan crosses the Tigiis. 

110 Trajan captures Ctesiplion; but insurrections on 
his rear compel him to retire, 

117 Trajan dies at Selinus in Cilicia. 

Hadrian (Marcus Aclius Hadrianus) emperor. 

Hadrian reverts to the policy of non-expansian, and 
makes peace with Partbia. 

118 Partial withdrawal from Dacia. 

Hadrian returns to Rome, and makes preparation 
for life ' peregrination ’ of the Empire. (The 
dates of the itinerary are uncertain.) 

120 Hadrian in Britain. Construction of Hadrian’s Wall 

from the Solway to the Tvne. 

India: Probable date of the Kushan monarch 
Kanishka, 120 - 162 . 

121 Hadrian In Gaul. In the next ten years he visits 

in succession Spain, Africa, Syria, Asia (Minor), 
Greece, where he makes a long stay at Athens ; 
returns to Rome ; again visits Carthage, Athens 
and Antioch, and in the East confirms the 
Parthian Peace. 

131 Hadrian at Alexandra, 

133 Last organized revolt of the Jews, and their final 

dispersion. 

134 Hadrian at Rome. 

135 Hadrian nominates his worthless favourite Verus as 

his successor. 

137 Verus dies, leaving a child, Lucius Verus, 

138 Hadrian adopts a distinguished Senator, Titus 

Aurelius Antoninus (Pius), aged futv-two. 
Antoninus adopts his own nephew, Marcus 
Annina Verus (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) and 
Lucius Verus, 

Death of Hadrian. 

Antoninus Pius emperor. 

138-161 Reign of Antoninus Pius. An era of wholly 
uneventful tranquillity and prosperity *, but it 
encouraged barbarians on the borders to believe 
that the Empire -was losing virility. 

Ptolemy [astronomer and geographer) and Arrian 
the historian of Alexander the Great ilor. 

181 Death of Antoninus Pius. 

Marcus Aurelius, emperor, makes Lucius Verus 
his colleague. 

102 India : Huvishka succeeds Kanishka as Kushan 

king. 

165 Parthian incursions. 


105 Veius takes official command in the East, but the 
work is done by Audius Cabsius and other 
competent officers, Verus taking to lnmself the 
cicdit, and the title of Parthicus. 

166 Unrest on the upper and middle Danube frontiers 
where Quadi and Maicomanni are in move¬ 
ment. 

Outbreak n! plague. Religious revival, and severe 
persecution of Chiistians. 

107 Marcus and Verus march against the Quadi, who 

seek and obtain peace. 

108 Death of Verus; Marcus sole emperor. 

169-179 Repeated campaigns of Marcus in Pannonia. 

175 Kevoll of Avidius Cassius, the successful com¬ 
mander of the Parthian war. He is put to death 
by his own followers. 

177-180 Sarmatian war. Cammodus the son and heir 
of Marcus is with the army. 

180 Death of Marcus Aurelius. 

Accession of Commodus. 

Commodus makes an ignominious peace with the 
Sarmatians and returns to Rome. 

180-183 Commodus leaves the government to his father's 
ministers and plunges into private dissipation. 

182 India: Vnsudeva, Kushan emperor (to 220 ). 

183 Plot to kill Commodus discovered. Henceforth he 

acts as a panic-stricken tyrant. Power of the 
favourite Percnnis, 

186 Fall of Perennis. Power of Cleander. 

189 Fall of Cleander. 

192 Assassination of Cammodus, 

Pcitinax made emperor by the Praetorians (first 
of the ' praetorian emperors ’), 

193 Perlinax murdered by the Praetorians, who offer 

the throne to the highest bidder, and force the 
Senate to accept tho purchaser, Didius Julianus. 
Pcsccniuus Niger commanding in Syria, Clodius 
Albinus in Britain and SepLimius Severus in 
Jllyria declare against tbu usurper. While 
Pesccnnius Is in arms in the East, Severus 
marches on Rome as the avenger of Pcrtinax, 
crushes Julianus, and is proclaimed emperor. 
Severus, emperor, disbands the Praetorians, 
buL makes large concessions to Ids own troops. 

194 Severus recognizes Albinus as Caesar, but marches 

against Pesccnnius. 

Defeat and death of Pesccnnius. His followers hold 
out for two years at Byzantium. 

197 Contest of Severus and Albinus, who is defeated and 

slain at the sanguinary battle of Lugdunuin 
(Lyons). 

198 Severus organizes a new Praetorian Guard under 

his own command, whose piefect is in fact, the 
civilian First Minister, The administration is 
directed by the prefect Plautianus, an eminent 
legist. 

201 Parthian campaign of Severus, 

203 Fall and execution nf Plautianus | who is succeeded 
as prefect by the lawyer I’apinian. Develop¬ 
ment of the legal doctrine of Autocracv. 

209 Severus in Britain. Costly campaigns in Caledonia, 

Building of the Wall of Severus. 

210 Bassianus and Gcta, sons of Severus, with the army 

in Britain. 

211 Death of Severus. Joint succession of his sons 

Caracalla (Bassianus) aud Get a. They return 
to Rome. 


NOTE ON THE MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

I N the map bound in facing fhis page we have a comprehensive view of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent under Trajan—substantially greater than under Augustus and somewhat greater 
than under Trajan's successor, Hadrian. For Hadrian, deciding on a return to the more cautious 
policy of Augusius, abandoned Armenia and Trajan's conquests east of the Euphrates ; though the 
statement that he also abandoned Dacia in any real sense is certainly untrue. The inset below 
clarities the frontier problems in Germany (see pages ID83—S =;) : Augustus first contemplated the 
Danube-March-Elbe line, but dissuaded by the defeat of Varus by Anniniiis fell back to the Rhine ; 
this, however, left an awkward salient between the head-waters of the Rhine and Danube (the 
Black Forest), and it was found necessary to bite off the salient by tile construction of the 
‘ limes Germaniae,' completed by Trajan. The inset above shows the distances separating, the 
trade routes connecting, and the relative, sizes of the Roman Empire, tho Chinese Empire (or 
sphere of influence) and the area of Indian civilization. The second was now at the height of its 
power under the Hans, but the third during this period had no political cohesion ; the Kuslian kings 
(see Chap. 49) ruled most of the north from Peshawar, while the only other important power was 
tho Andhra dynasty with its origan in the far south. 
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Chronicle XI 


THE EMPIRE IN ITS GRANDEUR: 

a.d. 98—211 


HE majesty of the Roman Empire 
was at its zenith under the four 
rulers who followed Nerva, from 
a.d. 98 to 1S0: Trajan the embodiment of 
clear-eyed strength and justice ; Hadrian 
the man of genius; Antoninus Pius the 
peace-lover; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
who may dispute with Asoka the claim 
to represent the Platonic ideal of the 
philosopher sovereign. Of the four, only 
the first yielded to the temptation 0/ 
conquest, though the last found himself 
compelled to engage, not over successfully, 
in heavy frontier warfare. All devoted 
themselves primarily to the development 
of the welfare of the Empire as a whole, 
and the era, commonly known as the 
' Age of the Antonines,' is justly accounted 
the golden age of the Roman Empire. 

First of the Antonine Emperors 

rajan —-Marcus Ulpius Trajanus— a.d. 
98-117, was chosen by Nerva as his 
successor because in the circumstances it 
was essential that Caesar should command 
the confidence and the obedience of the 
army from the outset, and in Trajan he 
saw a man of sterling character and high 
ability who had spent half his life in 
military service and enjoyed the trust 
of all who knew him. 

Trajan made no haste to celebrate his 
accession. His work on the Rhine frontier 
had first to be completed, a work not 
of conquest but of strategic fortification. 
He was, besides, more at home in the camp 
than in the city’. His letters to the Senate, 
however, were of good augury, pro¬ 
mising that in his reign no senator should 
be put to death arbitrarily, and flatly 
declining for himself the divine honours 
proffered during his life. 

When in due time he left his legions and 
came to Rome, the good impression was 
fully confirmed and he achieved immediate 
popularity by the frank simplicity and 


smcerity of his manners, and his fearless 
confidence in the loyalty of those who 
surrounded him: a confidence which, so 
far as his personal safety was concerned, 
he did not hesitate to carry to what seemed 
to be the extreme of rashness. The atmo¬ 
sphere of suspicion was allayed, the more 
when Trajan's judgement was justified 
by the event, and the tongues of delators 
and scandalmongers were silenced instead 
of being encouraged. Nor was there in 
Trajan’s simplicity any such failure of 
dignity as had in some degree marred the 
character -of Vespasian. 

Reorganization of the Finances 

hough he found the finances of the 
state in very bad order, he entirely 
declined to replenish the treasury and the 
privy purse either by heavy taxation or 
by the familiar expedients of arbitrary 
confiscations and fines. The need for 
economy was met by the curtailment of 
extravagances, not only in the imperial 
household but in public departments, 
the stopping of leakages, the development 
of a graded civil service in which ad¬ 
vancement was the reward of efficiency 
and dishonesty did not pay. Economists 
might be alarmed when the emperor re¬ 
fused the ‘ voluntary ' contributions which 
it had been customary to accord, not 
from good will but from policy—a variant 
of the ‘ benevolences ' whose exaction 
became so serious a grievance at one 
period of English history. Interests might 
clamour over the suppression of mono¬ 
polies which brought money into the 
treasury; but the abolition of these things 
removed burdens that checked the develop¬ 
ment of trade and therefore of the sources 
of revenue, and the revenue itself in¬ 
creased instead of diminishing. 

With increased revenue came an ex¬ 
penditure on public works, especially on 
means of communication, roads and ports, 
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TRAJAN, ROMAN EMPEROR 
Marcus Ulpuis Tiajanus, born at Itluca, near 
Seville, c. a d. 52, succeeded Nerva m A D g8. 
II13 lugh character and military talents were 
matched by his administrative ability, and the 
Empire was admirably governed by him. 

The Louvre ; photo, Atman 

which again increased trade and revenue. 
The result of all of which was that in the 
long run no reign left more splendid and 
convincing monuments of public wealth 
and prosperity than that of Trajan, paid 
for without any undue pressure of taxation 
either in Italy or in the provinces. 

Trajan, moreover, imbued the pro¬ 
vincial government with his own spirit. 
He chose for governors men of the best 
type, who were almost too anxious to 
seek his sympathetic counsel, which he 
was ready to give whenever it was asked, 
counsel always directed to the welfare of 


the governed. The correspondence which 
passed between the empeior and his 
fervent admirer, the younger Pliny, whom 
he had sent as governor to Bithynia in 
103, is typical—but it is unnecessary to 
give details here as the matter is very fully 
tieated in Chapter So. 

Great as were the services rendered to 
the Empire by Trajan as an adminis¬ 
trator, he probably set more store by his 
renown as a conqueror, since he was a 
soldier by instinct and a ruler by force 
of circumstance. Yet by common consent 
his military achievements were of no last¬ 
ing advantage and were far from being an 
unqualified success. That is no reproach 
to his great qualities as a soldier, but it 
does mark the defect in his statesmanship, 
the adoption of an aggressive policy of 
expansion for the Empire. 

In pursuance of that policy, he carried 
the Roman arms across the Danube in 
the campaigns of ioi-iofi, and over the 
Euphiates in those of 114-117, discarding 
the principle recommended by Augustus 
from which the only departure during the 
last century had been the conquest of 
Britain under Claudius. The event may 
be taken as proving that Augustus was 
right and Trajan was wrong ; the more 
confidently because that was emphati¬ 
cally the verdict of Trajan's successor 
Hadrian, the most brilliant in the whole 
line of Roman emperors unless we include 
the mighty Julius in the list. 

‘ Forward Policy’ in Dacia 

et so far at least as Dacia is concerned, 
Trajan was not without warrant in 
his calculation that the policy was sound 
when he embarked upon it. It corre¬ 
sponded very closely to what was known 
tw'o generations ago as the ' forward 
policy ’ on the British-Afghan frontier in 
India. The mass, if not perhaps the weight, 
of military opinion, conscious of menace 
from incalculable powers at a distance, 
called for farther-flung outposts of the 
Empire, the alternative being a buffer state 
which might prove to be not a buffer 
but an enemy advance-guard. 

The population of Dacia (which corre¬ 
sponded roughly to modern Hungary and 
Rumania) in Trajan's time was doubtless 
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heterogeneous, piobably mainlv Slavonic 
Six centuries earlier, the great Darius 
had plunged into those wild regions, and 
barely succeeded in extricating himself and 
a remnant of his army from the wilder¬ 
ness. The Illyrian hills and the Balkans 
were a permanent barrier which held back 
the Mediterranean peoples even from 
the Danube, till the Romans in the time 
ot Augustus set about the reduction of 
Moesia and Pannonia. But now within 
the last twenty years the Dacian chief 
Decebalus had been welding the trans- 
Danube tribes into some sort of unity, 
had crossed the Danube and raided Roman 
territory, and had so dealt with the 
punitive legions of Domitian that the 
Roman prestige in those quarters had 
fallen to a very' low ebb. 

J T is scarcely surprising, then, that a 
soldier, conscious of his powers, should 
have deemed that the time had come for 
discarding the prudent policy of Augustus 


in iatonr ol tint which v.ouui c^umly 
hare bun adonti d bv Julius. ?ometh:na 
more va« v.ante i here than the orea.ni/ <- 
tion of the iuio.s and the fortress'-- on tne 
Rhine and Rhine-to-Danube front ri the 
work, admirably accomplished, on which 
Trajan had been engaged when railed 
upon to assume the piincipate. 

From the moral point of view there 
was justification enough for bringing the 
Dacian monarch severely to book; his 
activities, encouraged by his experience 
of Domitian, were emphatically provo¬ 
cative. In ioi, therefore, Trajan organized 
his first Dacian expedition, on which he 
was accompanied by the young kinsman 
Publius Aelius Hadrianus (a.o. 76-138), 
whom he chose later to be his imperial 
successor. The campaign taxed heavily 
the strategic powers of Trajan and the 
discipline of his troops ; the more because 
Decebalus was an astute prince who 
understood how to gain time by diplomacy, 
and also had a thorough knowledge, 



GLORIFICATION OF TRAJAN AS PUBLIC EENEFACTOR 
Two of Trajan's popular benefactions to the state are commemorated in these reliefs on the balus¬ 
trades m the forum that bears his name I11 the upper relief he is depicted m the curule chair 
with Itaha, a child in her arms, thanking him for the institution of the ‘ ahmenta, Tate chanties 
expected to awest the depopulation of Italy On the other balustrade he is shown witnessing the 
fulfilment of hi= order for the burning of the records of arrears of taxes owing by the provincials. 

FJtotos, intierson 
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which the Roman had not, of the ex¬ 
tremely difficult country in which the 
campaign must be iought But when, 
after very hard fighting, Trajan had forced 
the pass still known as the Iron Gates, 
the ultimate victory of the Romans was 
assured. When Ins capital was captured, 
Decebalus made humble terms of sub¬ 
mission (102) ; but Trajan’s back was 


m hia toiuin the mighty monument known 
as Trajan’s Column, and to abide in pmre 
till in irj attairs m the East again 
awakened his military ambitions 
The Euphrates had long been the 
vaguely acknowledged boundary between 
the Roman and Parthian dominions, but 
both empires claimed the noithem king¬ 
dom of Armtnia as a dependency. The 



DEATH OF DECEBALUS ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 

As shown in the relief opposite Decebalus made humble subnus-ion to Trajan at the end of the lirsl 
Dacian War , but he soon resumed hostilities and Trajan again took the held He crossed the Danube 
at the modern Turn a Hcvcnn forced the passes occupied Sarmizegetusa, the Dacian capital, and 
completely defeated Decebalus who, despairing but defiant to the last, threw himself from his horse 
and took ins own life After his death Dacia was completely subdued and made a Roman province. 
Tra n CuTioriwt, Die Tram a i\ t * G Reumr, D rh\* 


hardly turned before his diplomacy was 
at work, raising a fresh confederacy. 

So in 103 Trajan again took the field, 
bent this time not merely on asserting 
the pow’er of the Empire but on crushing 
the Dacian once and for all time. The 
Danube was spanned by a mighty biidge, 
of which probable remnants may be traced 
to this day ; at three diilerent points the 
passes were forced ; and the kingdom of 
Decebalus was destroyed in 104. Roman 
legionaries weie planted as colonists in the 
depopulated region of Tiansylvania, and 
in 106 the conqueror returned to Rome, 
after completing the settlement, to raise 


Arsacid dynasty was m decline, but had 
not abated its claims, and here Tiajan 
found his excuse tor what was in tact 
a project of conquering expansion ; for the 
Parthian monarch Chcisroes presumed to 
set a kinsman of his own on the throne of 
Armenia. So in 113 Trajan set his armies 
in motion and proceeded to the East to 
take the command in person. 

On the w ay he was met by ambassadors 
praying for peace. Chosroes had taken 
alarm, set up a new r prmce, Parthamasiris, 
in Armenia, and offered his protege’s 
homage. This was not enouuh. Trajan 
advanced, meeting 110 resistance, till he 
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reached the borders of Aimema. Then 
Parthamasiris humiliated himself and 
came in person to the emperor, but only 
to be told that Armenia was no longer 
a kingdom but a Roman province, and 
he had leave to depart. The circum¬ 
stances in which he was slain almost im¬ 
mediately afterwaids are obscure, but cer¬ 
tainly could not reflect credit on Trajan. 

Armenia with Mesopotamia was secured, 
but Parthia was the emperor's real objec¬ 
tive. Operations, however, were delayed 
till 116 owing to the need lor creating 
some organization, and then to the havoc 
wrought by a terrific earthquake at 
Antioch, in which Trajan himself barely 
escaped with his life. Then came a great 
campaign over the Tigris, the passage of 
which in the face of an active foe was 
no easy task, and the advance to Susa, 
the last triumphant achievement. 

For in rear of the victorious armies 
revolt broke out in all the annexed terri¬ 
tories. Trajan was obliged to retreat by 
the enemy behind him, not in tront of 
him—and his own health, of which he was 
unsparing at sixty-four as at forty, had at 


last broken down. He was indeed only 
checked, not defeated; but he saw at 
least that his dream of emulating Alex¬ 
ander could never be accomplished, and 
even the widespread revolts were still 
unquelled when he turned his face home¬ 
ward and died on the way in Cilicia (117). 

Trajan had found, and named (though 
only on his death-bed), his fit successor, in 
Hadrian, the cousin, now commanding 
in Syria, whose capacities he had gauged 
in spite of the most marked contrasts 
between their characters. Scandal, wholly 
without foundation, whispered that the 
new emperor owed his selection to the 
favour in which he had always stood with 
Trajan’s empress Plotina, who sent the 
dead man’s instiuctions to the Senate. 

Adrian (Publius Aelius Hadrianus) 
was now forty years of age. Plis 
family, of north-Italian origin, had long 
been settled, like that of Trajan, in Spain. 
His father had been a near cousin of 
Trajan, who had constituted himself the 
boy’s guardian. He was brilliantly clever 
and amazingly versatile; and had accom- 




T RAJ AN’S COLUMN IN ITS ORIGINAL SETTING AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 
The Column of Trajan was set up in the open space contained between the fagade of the Basilica 
Ulpia and the wings of the library facing the Temple of Trajan. The column, including the base, 
is 127 feet high and is enciroled by spiral reliefs forming a continuous narrative of the Dacian wais. 
The column still stands, amid fragments of the surrounding colonnades (right), but Tiajan’s statue 
on the summit was replaced in the sixteenth century by one of S. Peter 
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TRAJAN’S CONSORT PLOTINA 
Porapcia Plotina, wife of the Emperor Trajan, 
had no children, and willingly communicated 
to the Senate her husband's deathbed nomination 
of Hadrian as his successor. After her death 
Hadrian built a temple m her honour 
Capitolinr Museum, Roms 

pamed the emperor on his campaigns, 
sometimes holding high command, in 
which he had acquitted himself with 
credit. He had just been placed in charge 
of Syria, and no one can have been sur¬ 
prised when at the last Trajan nominated 
him to the succession. 

Trajan was a man of a grand simplicity, 
who set before himself and acted upon a 
noble conception of his high duties and 
responsibilities. He might be said to 
have been almost the perfect type of the 
traditional Roman character at its best; 
devoted to the service of the state of which 
he was lord; magnanimous, self-reliant, 
clear-eyed, just, fearless, entirely prac¬ 
tical ; a little too contemptuous of intel¬ 
lectual subtleties, a little lacking in 
imagination, too prone to assume the 
point of view of the professional soldier. 


Hadrian was as complex as Trajan wa- 
simple, of a type more readily associated 
with the Greek than with the Roman 
suggestive perhaps of a Celtic element in 
his ancestry. Endow ed wi th an immensely 
wider intellectual range than Trajan he 
was eager in the pursuit of beauty, still 
more eager in the puisuit of knowledge, 
and possessed all the imagination which 
Trajan lacked, while himself lacking the 
intensity of Trajan’s moral conviction , 
yet he held ideals of empire not perhaps 
more noble but more penetrating and less 
conventional, or at least less traditional. 
His military talents were probably not 
small, and apparently he had shown 
marked courage in the field, but he wa- 
not, as Trajan was, a born soldier called 
to be a statesman, but a statesman who 
could on occasion prove himself an able 
soldier; and conquest for the sake of 
conquest had no attraction tor him 
The statesman m Hadrian was swift 
to realize that for the Roman Empire 
conquest was not statesmanship. With 
a frontier which could hold any attack 
at bay, nothing was to be feared from 



HADRIAN, ROMAN EMPEROR 
Publius Aelius Hadnanus was born at Romo 
a d 76, and was brought up by his kinsman 
Trajan, whose great-niece, Julia, he married. 
Hadrian's reign, ad 117-138 was one of the 
happiest periods in Roman history 
Vatican: photo. Anderson 
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HADRIAN AS ARCHITECT AND PONTIFF 


I Lull mil had so piaclical a knowledge of architecture that 
he himself designed the double temple of Venus and Ronu 
erected by him noith of the Sacia Via This fragment of one 
of the pediments shows the emperor attended bylictois passing 
befoie the temple on his wav to its dedication. 

Lata an Museum, Home photo, Andenon 


barbaj tans only halt organized 
at their best ; nothing was to 
be gained by routing them in 
the held or occupying their 
territory With the old bound¬ 
aries the Empire was large 
enough to tax the organizing 
abilities ol any government 
to the utmost. Hadrian dis¬ 
carded all designs of expan¬ 
sion, and deliberately aban¬ 
doned the recent conquests be¬ 
yond the Euphrates. Chosroes 
ot Parthia, in whose place 
Trajan had set up a puppet 
of his own, was reinstated. 

In 118 Hadrian returned to 
Rome His reversal of Tra¬ 
jan 3 policy was of course 
resented by the advocates 
ot aggressive imperialism, and posterity 
accused him of abandoning Dacia as well 
as Trans-Euphrates , but this seems to be 
sufficiently disproved by the permanence 
ol the Latin or Roman element in Tran- 



HADR 1 AN AMONG HIS PEOPLE 


»f is one of a pan that decorated an 
spanned the Via Lata, south of the 
shows Hadrian (head wrongly 
2 ; a proclamation to the Roman 
ited by males of varying ages, 
Conservaton ; photo, Aknari 


sylvania. The broad lact stands that he 
preferred a consolidated frontier to in¬ 
definite expansion. 

Hadrian reigned for twenty-one years 
(117-138) and a very large proportion of 
that time was occupied in peregrinations 
of the Empire, every part of which he 
visited in person at one time or other, 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
prevailing conditions and local diversities, 
and making his hand felt in organization 
and government. In Britain, ‘ Hadrian’s 
Wall ' from Solway to Tyne confirmed the 
permanent effective military Irontier of 
the Roman province, while the northern 
line of forts served as a screen to hold the 
Piets of the Caledonian Highlands m 
check, the main wall being practically 
one extended fortress. 

The visit to Britain was the first ol 
Hadrian’s expeditions to the remote 
provinces after his return from Dacia, 
which had demanded his immediate 
attention. The special characteristics of 
the island in its relation to the Empire 
will be found more fully set forth m 
Chapter 77; but we may remark here 
that as concerns Hadrian its treatment 
was typical. The province proper was to 
be thoroughly organized and controlled ; 
its frontiers were to be made impregnably 
secure by a fortress-barrier which could 
neither be penetrated nor outflanked ; the 
country beyond was not to be subjugated 
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and occupied, but sufficiently garrisoned to 
discourage tribal concentrations 
Within the province, the army of occupa 
tion consisted of the legions of Roman 
citizens recruited from the provinces (onlv 
the praetorians being recruited in Italy) 
with their complements of auxiliary 
cohorts from Dacia or other distant parts 
of the Empire But the tendency was for 
both legions and cohorts to remain con¬ 
tinuously, for the men to take native 
wives, and for their sons to follow the 
lather’s profession, while there was nothing 
to prevent the cohoits from being locally 
lecruited The intention had been to 
prevent the recurrence of such military' 
insurrections as that of Civilis on Vespa¬ 
sian’s accession ; but in actual practice it 
can hardly be doubted that a generation or 
two sufficed to convert what had been and 
still was nominally a foreign into a native 
cohort And the result of this was that the 
army in each province tended to develop 
a sort of provincial patriotism, and 
jealousy of the armies of other provinces ; 
while the common and distinctive Roman 
citizenship of the legionaries preserved in 
all the ainnes a sense of imperial unity 


without distinction of lace. iun_~, of 
provincial patnoti-m lav no lunger .n riw 
old dun iv to form’; av.ny Iron Rom * - 
alien rule, but in a n- w ambit on to be i 
dominating force within the Fa a p, re. 

This, however, was not vet to nun fe-t 
itself. Unification and ro;i'-olidition were 
at the root ot Hadrian’s conception . thev 
would not be forwarded by war an I 
expansion, but security was nece-san,, 
and military efficiency was neces-arv to 
security ; therefore Hadrian the man of 
peace was as zealous as Trajan h:in«rit 
to maintain his armies at the higher pitch 
of efficiency. There was no depreciation 
of file majesty of Rome, but to him Rome 
meant the whole Empire, not, a* to tho-e 
before him, the imperial city 

Hadrian’s Energy and Ability 

pain, Africa Syria, Egypt, were- al. 
visited in turn, and no little time was 
spent by Hadrian in Greece and especially 
at Athens, the academic home of his 
spiritual affinities. The histories have no 
events of consequence to record , but evi¬ 
dently the Roman world was immensely 
impiessed by an amazing activity which 



CASTEL SANT’ ANGELO, HADRIAN’S WAR-SCARRED MAUSOLEUM 
About the year A d X30 Hadrian built a mausoleum beside the Tiber to contain the ashes of himseii 
and Ins descendants The reconstruction (left) shows that it consisted of two diminishing circular 
structures surrounded bv pillars, set on a square base and surmounted by a conical roof In the 
seventh century the church of S. Angelas Inter Nubes lias bmlt upon its summit and later it bewme 
a papal fortress, the history of which siould be an epitome of the history of medieval Rome 
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it did not understand, but which conveyed 
at every turn unexpected originality as 
well as a versatility rare indeed among 
Romans , in fact, Romans of the old tradi¬ 
tion probably found their emperor rather 
alarmingly clever and unconventional 
But as concerned the 
business ot government, 
his cleverness was con¬ 
vincingly practical. Prob¬ 
ably it was Hadrian 
himself who incited the 
eminent jurist Salvius 
Julianus to make that 
codification of legal de¬ 
cisions known as Ha¬ 
drian’s Perpetual Edict, 
which practically 
amounted to a much 
needed code of Equity. 

We cannot but regret 
that we have not a more 
complete knowledge of a 
character and a genius so 
brilliant and so complex. 

Only in the last years 
of his strenuous and ex¬ 
hausting life — he was 
sixty-two when he died 
—did his powers and his 
self-mastery show signs 
of failing ; he began to 
display an unhappy vindictiveness, and 
his first choice of a successor was Aelius 
Verus, a youth who had no particular 
qualifications other than a handsome 
person. Happily he soon died, and 
Hadrian adopted in his place a senator of 
mature years and distinguished character, 
Titus Aurelius Antoninus, of whose virtues 
the Senate expressed its appreciation by 
giving him Ihe title Pius. By some curious 
caprice Pladnan also required Antoninus 
to adopt a youth of the highest promise, 
Marcir- Annius Verus (121-180), whom the 
world remembers as Marcus Aurelius, and 
at the same time Lucius, the very young 
son ot Aelius Verus. 

Hadrian was the victim of a mortal 
disease, which may at least help to account 
for the capricious cruelty he displayed at 
the close, and only at the close, ot his life. 
A yeai after the adoption he was dead, 
and Antoninus Pius was emperor (138-161), 



The twenty-three years ot the reign of 
Antoninus are almost recordless. On 
barbarian trontiers occasional military 
movements were inevitable, but even there 
Antoninus preferred conciliation to coer¬ 
cion. Plis was a reign of peace still more 
complete than that of 
his predecessor. 11 a 
nation is happiest when 
it has least history, and 
has least history when 
it is happiest, the Roman 
world was assuredly 
never happier than in 
the days of Antoninus 
Pius, who in 161 ended 
a blameless life with an 
honoured death. 

More troubled was the 
reign of his 1 ” successor 
Marcus Aurelius, a born 
student, called unwill¬ 
ingly by his overpower¬ 
ing sense of duty to be 
a man of action. If fate 
had been kinder to him, 
his reign would have 
been a repetition of that 
of Antoninus. Obeying 
the call not of inclination 
but of duty, he had been 
constant in the practice 
of public functions whilst his heart was in 
the pursuit of abstract truth ; he had in 
full measure the moral qualities demanded 
in an ideal ruler; but the special problems 
he had to face needed perhaps a keener 
insight than his, and his difficulties were 
increased by one defect—his blindness to 
the deficiencies ill those whom he loved 
and unwisely trusted. To say that he was 
a failure would be a gross, injustice ; but 
he made mistakes which in the long run 
had most unhappy consequences. 

Marcus Aurelius (161-180) on his ac¬ 
cession—a highly popular event, for he 
was already justly credited with all the 
virtues of Antoninus—of his own choice 
shared the imperial authority with his 
younger adoptive brother, Lucius Verus, 
whose principal merit was his ready 
deference to and respect for Marcus. 
The troops had known the. vigour of 
Hadrian but had never felt the hand of 


ANTONINUS PIUS 

Titus Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. S6-16.5) 
was adopted by Hadrian, whom lie suc¬ 
ceeded 111 a d 138 with the official style 
of Antoninus Pius. Equity and justice 
flemished under his Sway. 
Vatican! photo, Aha an 
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the mild Antoninus, and the legions in 
distant Britain were eager to raise their 
own chief, Status Priscts to the purple, 
but he was too stoutly loyal to be tempted. 
The mutiny collapsed ; but it was not 
without ill omen for the future, and even 
at the moment was a symptom of general 
uneasiness on the frontiers. The peace of 
Antoninus had been purchased at some 
cost to the discipline of the armies, and 
to the fear those armies had been wont to 
inspire beyond the frontiers. 

Outbreak of War with Parthia 

he fact was already being exemplified 
in the East. Parthia once more 
asserted her claim to Armenia ; Parthian 
forces poured over the border and threat¬ 
ened Syria, a region always destructive to 
the discipline of the troops quartered 
there unless under officers of the school 
of Vespasian and Trajan. Hadrian had 
everywhere maintained very strict army 
discipline ; Antoninus had no doubt 
neglected it, being himself no soldier. In 
Syria it was now very indifferently en¬ 
forced. For two centuries and more it 
might be said that only Ventidius Bassus 
and Trajan had been able to win laurels 
in conflict with the Parthians—at any 
rate to give decisive proof of the 
superiority of the Roman over the 
Parthian arms. Now Roman prestige in 
the East was so threatened as to call for 
the emperor's presence. 

Marcus had no craving for the laurels 
of the conqueror. Officially the supreme 
command for the Parthian war was taken 
by Verus, who remained for the most part 
ingloriously at Antioch, the most cosmo¬ 
politan, the most luxurious, and the most 
depraved of the cities of the Empire. The 
work of organizing and campaigning was 
carried out by the subordinates who had 
been chosen for their efficiency, Priscus, 
who was summoned from Britain, and 
Cassius Avidius, sternest of disciplin¬ 
arians and an able soldier to boot. But 
some five years of hard campaigning were 
needed before Parthia would submit to 
the terms by which she surrendered her 
title in Mesopotamia and Armenia. Verus 
claimed the credit, and the name of 
Parthicus, for what not he but the 


generals had dune ; but he had the ua-e 
to insist that the reluctant Marcus tnu-t 
share his honours. 

But the Parthian war (ini-iCV w.= 
only a prelude. (in the upper Danuf - 
the German Ouadi and Marcomanm v.vre 
threatening, and the rerum of Veras with 
the troops from the East v.as attended bv 
a tremendous outbreak of the plagir m 
Italy which delayed the necessary opera¬ 
tions. Marcus, disciple of Epictetus and 
the Stoics as lie was, was not free from the 
conviction that the thing was a visitation, 
a punishment sent by the gods tot some 
flaw of sacrilege in the state ; and to th:~ 
superstition may veil be attributed the 
severe persecution of the Christians, wha 
had enjoyed almost complete immunity 
under Hadrian and Antoninus, which he 
set on foot ; for Stoicism was punctilious 
in its regard for religious observances. 

In 167 Marcus took the field in company 
with Verus. The demonstration, however, 
sufficed to bnng the Quacli to terms with¬ 
out fighting. In i6B the emperors were 
able to return in peace ; but Marcus was 
relieved of one embarrassment by the 



THE PHILOSOPHER KING 


Marcus Aurelius (A 0. 121-180), rvho succeeded 
Antoninus Pius in a.d. 161, represents the 
Platonic ideal philosopher king and the highest 
pre-Christian conception of character. His Medi¬ 
tations are his imperishable monument 
Britu>k Muzeu-.n 
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MARCUS AURELIUS IMPERATOR 
This bold and spinted piece ol sculpture is one of the very 
few ancient equestrian statues in broiue still extant, its picser- 
v.ition being largely due to a mistaken idea in the Middle 
Ages that li was a statue of Constantine Tmces of gold on 
the hoisc’s head show that onginally it was gilt. 


Capital, Home 

death of his colleague, and henceforth he 
reigned alone. 

The pacification, however, was illusory. 
The Irans-Danubian peoples were in 
feiment, not on the upper Danube only 
Year after year was occupied with 
conscientious campaigning which the 
emperor would not shirk, however un¬ 
congenial he found it, since it fell within 
the range of Ins responsibilities as he 
conceived them; though he was under 
no illusion as to his own very mediocie 
abilities as a general, and trusted more in 
the military judgement of his officers than 
m his own. Once—it is piously recorded 
on his Column at Rome—he and his troops, 
cut off in the passes from their supplies, 


were only saved by a timely 
deluge from perishing of 
thirst (see illustration m page 
1031) Disaster was escaped, 
and when the enemy could be 
bi ought to an engagement 
they were defeated ; but the 
mobility ol the baibarians 
made all such campaigning 
harassing, hazardous and 
inconclusive, 

Maicus was on his way to 
the East in 175 to suppress a 
levolt headed by Cassius 
Avidius, when news came that 
the rising was over , the lebel 
had been slain by his own 
soldieis With a lare mag¬ 
nanimity the emperor forbade 
all punishment of his family 
or his adherents, and des¬ 
troyed uniead all incriminat¬ 
ing documents, Before re¬ 
turning to Rome lie passed 
tlnough his eastern dominion, 
and when he chd return it 
was no long Lime before he 
was again called to the 
Danube frontier. On this 
occasion his arms proved 
more unequivocally success¬ 
ful ; but the campaign was 
not yet finished when he was 
struck down by sickness, and 
died, worn out by his labours, 
in the sixtieth year of his 
age (a.d. 180). 

All men united in praising the emperor, 
whose one aim had always been the wel¬ 
fare of his people, and who had constantly 
sacrificed all his own natural inclinations 
and predilections to toil unremittingly at 
the task which had been laid upon him. 
The worst that could be said of him was 
that the sternness he should have shown 
towards defaulters was loo exclusively 
reserved for himself; that for others he 
was too ready, even too anxious, to find 
excuse and to shut his eyes to their 
failings. Under bun, as under Antoninus, 
the standard of civil administration was 
admirable. And in a corrupt society the 
peisonal example that these two emperors 
set was above praise. 
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But Marcus did not deal successful!}’ 
sith the growing problem of frontier de¬ 
fence, since he was natuially incapable of 
the vigorous measures necessary. That is 
the sum of the failure of the philosopher 
sovereign, save that he also failed in that 
he nominated his son Commodus as his 
successor, and that he misread Christianity. 

/^omiiodus (180-192) had been bom in 
the year of liis father’s accession. 
Now, at twenty, he was an ill-conditioned 
youth whose education had been excellent 
in theory and inefiective in practice. He 
was accepted with anxiety, no doubt, but 
without opposition. He had been on the 
last campaign and was left in active 
command ; but fighting under difficulties 
w as not to his taste, and instead of carrying 
the war thiough he promptly made an 
ignominious peace—which confirmed the 
conviction of the hostile tubes that the 
day of Roman supremacy was past—and 
returned to give himself up to private 
dissipations while he left the uncongenial 
business of the administration in the 
hands of his tutors. 




LARGESS TO THE POPULACE 


Se.ited on a raised platform ’Uaren-. \urthu- ;■ 
here depicted assisting at the ( 3 i~.tnbuh~,n of th' 
' congiariura ’ or largess to the Roman ptop’e— 
represented by four figures 1 slow—after his re¬ 
turn from the trans-Dsnuhnn campaign 

of 1 re f Ci 1 ’ fi.5 e 



TRIUMPH OF MARCUS AURELIUS OVER THE GERMANS AND SARMATIANS 
These are two of a number of panels that adorned a public monument in honour of Marcus Aurehm 
Most of the series were afterwards incorporated in the Arch of Constantine, whose head, as m the top 
panel, was substituted for the original Here, the reliefs in their unaltered state give contemporary 
portraits of Marcus Aurelius : on the left, riding among his guards and acknowledging the submission 
of barbarian chieftains, and, right, as ' triumphator ' before the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas. 


Palazzo dei Consenalon . Rome; photos. An lerson 
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Then the fundamental weakness of the For such a reign, the inevitable end was 
position developed. The personal char- assassination at the hands of alauned 
acter of the last two emperors compelled a members of the tyrant’s own disreputable 
respect and admiration which safeguarded household. In 193 Commodus was duly 
them in spite of a gentleness which murdered, with the connivance of the 
amounted to weakness. The young em- prefect of the piaetorians, Laetus, who was 
peror had neither foice nor elevation of ready with an eminently respectable 
character nor intelligence. Plots were candidate for the purple, a senator named 
formed against him ; they were discovered Pertinax ; whose nomination, thus sup- 
and suppiessed ; but he took alarm, and ported, was accepted by the Senate, 
panic transformed him from a faineant 

debauchee into a tyrant who alternated be- IJSertxnax opens the seiies of Caesars 
tween raising worthless favourites to power llv known as the Praetorian Emperors, 
and surrendering them to the enemies who were raised to the purple by the prae- 
they excited. His tyranny was directed torians or by the legions under their own 
against persons, not his subjects generally, command in the provinces, most of whom 
while he kept the city mob in good humour ruled only till ejected and killed by another 
by a degiading participation in the public soldier who seized the succession; men oi 
contests of the arena conducted on a every variety of nationality and birth- 
lavish scale, though always with due Moor, Illyrian, Gaul, Syrian, Arabian, even 
regard for his peisonal safety. Roman. Now and then an emperor was 



VICTORIOUS ROMAN SOLDIERS CARRYING OFF PRISONERS AND BOOTY 


In a d 174 the Senate and Roman People erected a column to Marcus Auielius which still stands in 
the Piazza Colonna. It is a repetition 111 Carrara marble of Trajan's column, 100 feet m height and 
surrounded by a continuous spiral band of reliefs representing the events of the Marcomannic Wars 
The reliefs are wonderfully animated and have contributed greatly to modern knowledge of the 
conduct of military operations under the Empire. 

Photo, Anderson 
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strong enough or his adherents were strong 
enough to pass on the immediate succession 
to a son. But at the death of Commodus 
we have only a foretaste of the chaos ; 
because a stiong man arose, Lucius 
Septimius Severus, who held the reins in 
his masteiful grip from 193 to 2x1. 

Pertmax, an old soldier, was made 
emperor by favour of the praetorians and 
their prefect. He lost that favour because, 
in a conscientious effort to rectify the 
misdeeds of Commodus and the evils which 
had sprung up during his rule, he tried to 
tighten discipline instead of relaxing it. 
Before Commodus had been three months 
dead, the praetorians mutinied, broke into 
the palace, murdered Pertmax, paraded 
his head through the streets on a pike, and 
offered the imperial throne to the highest 
bidder. The precarious prize fell to a 
wealthy senator, Didius Julianus. 


At Rome the Guard; coal I dimate at 
ease to the civilians but the provincial 
armies had a prt ten no- tor a chief of their 
own selection The legions m Britain an i 
on the Rhine chon: Clodiu-j Albinus. th * 
armv in Syria procliitncd iV'Ctiunhu 
Niger, the troops on the Danube liailt .1 
Septimius Severn; 

Rome was the necessary objective. 
Albinus was a sluggard, a glutton ; Pe.- 
cennius was popular in the Eriat, but the 
army stationed in the East had the lend 
experience of fighting, and its discipline 
habitually went to pieces unle-s it was 
under command of a martinet like Cawus 
Avidius. Severus was a hard soldier at 
the head of hardened troops, and he wa; 
nearest to Rome. Neither Albinus nor Pes- 
cennius was ready to strike ; but Severn? 
struck straight. He marched on Rome. 
Didius passed from empty Eliminations 



WHOLESALE DECAPITATION OF CONQUERED GERMAN CHIEFTAINS 
As compared with the work of the Trajanic sculptors the reliefs on the column of Marcus Aurelius 
are more sympathetic in. their interpretation of the tragedy of war. This is due to the disposition 
of the philosopher emperor, who acquiesced in the brutalities of conquest only from a sense of duty. 
The representation of a German acting as executioner of his own defeated kinsmen recalls the fact that 
in the Marcomannic Wars Marcus employed an unprecedented number of German auxiliaries. 


Photo, Anderso* 
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A DEGENERATE PRINCE 


Lucius Commodes (ad 161-192) succeeded Ins 
father, Maicus Auichus, in a d. tSo Dissipated 
and lacking m intelligence, he degoneiatcd into 
a capricious and nieicilcss tyiant, inclining 
general hatred that led to his assassination 
Capilohm'. Mu Until 

to equally vain olfeis of compromise. 
Severus ignored both. As he drew near, 
the praetorians, inexperienced in war, 
lealized the uses of discretion and deserted 
to the veteran leader of hard-bitten 
veterans, who was quite ready to save 
time and trouble by making promises 
which he had no intention of keeping. No 
resistance was offered, Didins Julianus 
was executed, and the Senate declared 
Severus emperor. The praetorians were 
disgraced, and the force was reorganized 
as a vast bodyguard, fifty thousand strong, 
under the emperor’s direct control (193). 

Pescennius was described as the best 
of the three candidates ; but as soldier 
he was no match for Severus, who elected 
to deal with him next, crushed him and 
killed him in a campaign in Asia Minor 
(194), and then returned to the west to 
dispose of the pretensions of Albinus. But 
to beat the better trained and hardier 
troops of the north was a more difficult 
matter, and it was only after a heavy 


and furiously contested battle, the issue 
of which was at one time extremely 
doubtful, at Lugdunum (Lyons), that 
Severus in 197 could feel himself the 
undisputed master of the Roman world 
though his reign dates from 193. 

All the previous Caesars or Augusti— 
the latter title was the higher, as it 
had always been reserved exclusively for 
the emperor himself, whereas the former 
was habitually bestowed on an emperor 
designate—had been of Roman or at least 
Italian descent, even when of families long 
setUed in far-away provinces. Severus 
was the first of many who had no pretence 
to Roman ancestry. He was an African 
who might properly be called a Moor, a 
race which has given birth to not a few 
very able soldiers. Pie did not regard his 
position as fully established till he had 



WEAKNESS MASKED AS STRENGTH 


Commodus with tlic attributes of Hercules, whose 
reincarnation ho pielcndcd to be—lion's skin, 
club and apples of the Hespendes. It is a tribute 
to Roman art that we can sLill recognize the weak 
youth (top) m the bearded man. 

Z^afnsso dei Conservator i, ; phata, Ahitari 
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This sardonyx cameo probably bears the brails cf i'i'lu.s 
Juhanus, to whom the Empire was so’rl by auction after the 
murder of Pertmax, and bis consort, Manila Si antilla On the 
arnval of Scptimius Severus, whom tile troops on the IHnul 1 
had proclaimed emperor, J.nilUs was execute 1, June I inn 
British Wit-ctiii 


VICTIMS OF VAULTING AMBITION 


inspired a wholesome fear in 
the minds of the possibly 
disaffected by dooming several 
senatois to death; since the 
rude soldier chosen by soldiers 
as a soldier was accepted with 
reluctance by a body which 
still looked upon itself as the 
supreme constitutional auth- 
onty. Moreover, to the man 
of the camp the mildness of 
the Antonines would have 
seemed an encouragement to 
treason. 

The one lesson was enough. 
No more armed legions and 
no assassins’ daggers were 
turned against Severus, nor 
did he play the tyrant. The 
domestic administration he 
left to competent and trust¬ 
worthy officials, spending his 
own time among the armies 


EMPEROR FOR THREE MONTHS 
Publius Helvius Perhnax was the first of the 
* Praetorian' emperors, raised to the throne by 
their legions. He incurred disfavour by his 
disciplinary reforms and was murdered March 28, 
a.d. 193, after reigning barely three months. 

British Museum 


on one or another frontier. Frontier 
policy was his chief concern, and the 
policy he followed was that of Hadrian. 

In the years immediately before his 
accession he had held command on the 
most dangerous of all the Roman marches, 
the banks of the Danube, and had learnt 
that the Empire’s need was defence, not 
aggression, but that the aggressively- 
minded barbarian must be kept in healthy 
awe of the Roman power. He was not 
far from being a barbarian himself. Grim, 
hard, and unscrupulous, with no touch of 
magnanimity, he was yet free from wanton 
cruelty or mere vindictiveness, and he 
ruled his empire as he ruled his troops. 
The method was effective so long as the 
man was there ; it was the culmination of 
military autocracy ; but it broke down 
when the man was gone, as it was bound 
to do unless he left in actual control au 
equally efficient successor. 

Severus spent the last years of his life 
in Britain, where he completed the system 
of frontier fortification. The last pass¬ 
word issued by the dying Antoninus fifty 
years before was ‘ Equanimity ’ ; the last 
password of Severus was ‘ \\ ork ' (labore- 
mus). Each was singularly expressive of 
the character of him who chose it, and of 
the quality of his rule. By unremitting 
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SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


Lucius Septimius Scvcrus (a.d. 14G-211) was 
proclaimed emperor by his legions in Pannonia 
in a.d. 193. i-Ie was a born soldier—of African 
stock—and established himself on the throne 
as a military autocrat. Severus died at York. 

The Louvre 

hard work Severus restored and increased 
the security and prestige of the Empire, 
which were being sapped in the days of 
Commodus. But the desire to found a 
dynasty led him at the last to the very 
blunder into which Marcus Aurelius had 
been drawn away by a very different 
motive, and the succession passed (211) 
to his infamous son Bassianus, better 
known as Caracalla. 

• Vespasian, the Sabine soldier, had be¬ 
come emperor by very much the same 
process as Severus, the African soldier— 
as the successful captain among candi¬ 
dates whose rival claims could be decided 
only by the sword. But excepting the sons 
who followed him as a matter of course, 
the succeeding emperors previous to Perti- 
nax had owed their elevation not to the 
army but to the Senate, nor had any of the 
line departed from the formal tradition 


that the Senate was the sovereign bodv 
which had delegated its powers to the 
princeps. Severus hardly pretended to 
maintain the fiction, and the very eminent 
lawyers of his reign, Papinian and Ulpian, 
made a fundamental legal doctrine of 
the emperor’s personal sovereignty. The 
constitutional theory of the Empire had 
in effect ceased to be tenable. 

‘i.N our last three chronicles, since the 
J establishment of the Western Han 
dynasty in China and the fall of the Maurya 
empire in India about the beginning of the 
second century B.c., we have given no 
records of the Far East and central Asia 
beyond the Parthian area, owing to the 
scantiness of the material and the uncer¬ 
tainty of dates. We must now take up 
the tale again, in spite of its meagreness, 
omitting any detailed reference to China, 
which is fully studied in Chapter 75. 



SEVERUS AND HIS CONSORT JULIA DOMNA 
Septimius Severus was still in private station 
when he married Julia Domna, daughter of 
Bassianus of Emcsa. A beautiful and able 
woman, she had great influence over her husband, 
by whom she was the mother of Caracalla. 

From Bernoulli, ' Rbmische Ikovographie * 
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We saw Shih Hwang Ti building the 
Great Wall for the defence of the new 
Chinese empire against the incursions of 
the central Asian nomad hordes, the 
Hsiung-nu Mongols and the semi-Iranian 
Yueh-chih. The latter were then pushed 
westward to the Oxus and appear to have 
established themselves precarious]}’ among 
Sacae and other Scythians in this region, 
overrunning the Graeco-Bactrian king¬ 
doms in the second century b.c. From 
them or from their princes emerges, some¬ 
where in the first century a.d., the Kushan 
dominion, monarchy, or empire, which 
begins with Kadphises I, provisionally 
dated circa a.d. 40. For the last two cen¬ 
turies India had had no recoverable history. 
Kadphises, pushing down from Bactria 
through the Hindu Kush, apparently 
made himself master of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. We find his son, Kadphises II, 
extending his dominions and at war 
with China under the Eastern Hans. The 
great figure of the dynasty is Kanishka, 
whose date, on which all the other dates 
turn, is much disputed; but 
(probably in the second 
quarter of the second cen¬ 
tury a.d.) his sovereignty, 
with Peshawar or Kabul as 
its centre, was acknow¬ 
ledged over the north-west 
of India, Kashmir, Afghan¬ 
istan and Chinese Turkis- 
tan. Remembering always 
that the dates are pro¬ 
visional and uncertain, it is 
presumed that the dynasty 
and the dominion came to 
an end somewhere about 
A.d. 22n, when the Han 
dynasty ended in China and 
Parthia was passing from 
the outworn Arsacids to the 
vigorously aggressive sway 
of the Persian Sassanids. Of 
the rest of India we know 
little more than that power¬ 
ful independent kingdoms 
had by this time grown up, 
notably the Kshaharata 
'satraps’ in the West 
(Gujarat), and the Andhras 
hi the farther south. 




Sfev, 1 Jativ. . - _ _ 

DIMINISHED GLORY OF THE ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 

The Arch of Severus was dedicated in A.D. 2x3 in memory of his 
victories in the Parthian campaign in a.d. 198-202. On the face 
towards the Forum, shown in detail above, are representations of 
Severus haranguing his troops, a defeat of the Partliians and a 
capture of a town by the Romans 
Above, from Beinaeh, ‘ Repertoire des reliefs roir.avis ' 
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Lambacsis became the administrative centre of Numidia when the camp of the Third Legion Augusta 
was moved thither by Trajan or Hadrian. This is what remains of the Capitolium—the temple of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, copied fiom the gieat temple of this triad on the Capitohne Hill at Rome 







Podium of the Temple of Saturn at Thuburbo Majus, given 
the status of a Roman colony cither by Caesar or, more 
probably, by Augustus, The god was originally the Cartha¬ 
ginian Baal-LIaman (see page 1624); but his cult still survived 
in Roman times, when he was identified with the Roman god 
Saturn, Right: mam entrance to Thermae at Leptis Magna 


North Africa’s complete reversal of fortune—from including the richest provinces of the Roman 
Empire it became little more than a desert under Moslem rule—has made of it a veritable museum of 
Roman remains, to which we must turn in order to get an idea of what provincial cities were like in 
the early centuries of this era. Elsewhere the stones would have been torn asunder for building 
purposes. Immediately above, the colonnaded Forum of Cuicul, the modern Djemila, in Algeria, 


NOBLE RUINS OF CITIES THAT REFLECTED ROMAN CULTURE IN AFRICA 


Fltolo of Lephs Magna, courtesy of Prof. F. Hnlbherr; Lambacsis from Gse.ll, ' Monuments antiques dc VAlgiM 
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CHAPTER 70 


A ROMAN CITIZEN SURVEYS 
THE WORLD 

What Men thought and knew of the Empire 
and other Lands in the Second Century a.d. 

By HUGH LAST 

Fellow and Lecturer in Ancient History, St. John's College, Oxford 


'7n a.d. 14 , when his long life came to 
an end amid the lamentations of a 
I grateful world, the emperor Augustus 
was assured already of a place in 
history such as few Romans could claim 
and none more justly than he. For close 
on half a century his energies had been 
devoted to the creation and development 
of a new governmental system, and before 
his death this life-work had been crowned 
with success. He had found the Empire 
threatened with a galloping decline ; he 
had left it so strong that three more 
centuries passed before drastic doctoring 
was called for again. 

At the outset of his career there had 
been opposition to face, and even when 
he died there were men left who regretted 
that the Republic was no more. The his¬ 
torian Tacitus dramatically puts into the 
mouths of his admirers and detractors the 
varied views which might be held of 
Augustus and of his services to Rome ; and 
though the hulk of their remarks need no 
mention here, there is one which may be 
recalled. When his supporters gave credit 
to Augustus for leaving an empire which 
faced the world four-square, they were 
thinking of an achievement which could 
not be gainsaid. One of the foremost 
tasks in the Augustan programme was 
the establishment of an imperial frontier. 

The centre of civilization, which in the 
earliest ages of recorded history had been 
in western Asia, had moved to the Medi¬ 
terranean basin during the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c. and there it remained until 
the Reformation. The frontiers of this 
region in some directions are provided 
by nature. On the west is the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the south and south-east 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia make 


military defence a matter of small im¬ 
portance. It is on the- east and north 
that difficult^ s arise: but even in the 
north nature has traci d a line. The 
Pyrenees and the Cuvenm s lead on to the 
main massif of the Alps, and thence the 
mountain line is continued alone; tin- 
eastern coast of the Adriatic to the Balkan 
block which extends almost to the Sea ol 
Marmora. 

For the Roman Empire, however, a 
simple acceptance of this line throughout 
its length was impossible. In Gaul the 
mountain screen was broken by the gap 
of Carcassonne—between Pyrenees and 
Cevennes—and by the Rhone 
valley, between Cevennes and Problem of 
Alps ; and the part of Gaul the Frontier 
which lay north of the natural 
barrier had been included in the Roman 
world by the great-uncle of Augustus, 
Julius Caesar. Again, the Balkan moun¬ 
tains penetrate deep into the Greek 
peninsula; and when Greece \v as made 
part of the Roman Empire a frontier 
had to be sought, not in the mountains 
themselves, but farther north. Thus the 
European frontier pioblem of Rome was 
to connect the North Sea with the Black 
Sea by a line which would include France 
and the Balkan block. 

In the eastern section the Danube 
offered a line to which there was no ob¬ 
vious alternative, but to join the Danube 
to the North Sea was a problem of the 
greatest difficulty. If we place ourselves 
at a point on the Danube between Vienna 
and Budapest (see map in plate facing 
page 1962), there are two directions in 
which we may seek a military frontier 
running to the North Sea. It is possible 
to ascend the Danube to a point near its 
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source, where the Rhine flows less than 
twenty miles away, and then to lollotv the 
Rhine down to Rotterdam. Or, again, a 
line may be found running noithw'ards 
into Bohemia by the valley of the Match, 
and thence down the Elbe past Dresden, 
Magdeburg and Hamburg to Cuxhaven 
and the sea. Of these possible fiontieis 
the former—the Rhme-Danube line—was 
attractive because it called for no advance 
into Germany beyond the Rhine, along 
which Roman aims had been planted 
already by Julius Caesar 

But to be set against this there were 
several disadvantages. In the first place, 
w'hen a fiontier w r as needed to connect 
Belgrade with the North Sea, the valleys 
of the Danube and Rhine formed a line 
of extravagant length. The distance by 
this route from Budapest on the Danube 
to the North Sea at Rotterdam is greater 
by more than two hundred miles than from 
Budapest through Bohemia and down the 
course of the Elbe to Cuxhaven. Nor was 
its excessive length the only drawback 
of the Rhine-Danube line. South of the 
Black Forest the Rhine turns through a 
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right angle ; and here, if the river barrier 
is accepted, a salient of barbarian ter- 
litory runs deep into the Roman wmld. 
For military reasons this was serious 
because a wedge of unoccupied country 
driven thus into the Roman fiontier had 
the effect of isolating from one another the 
military forces on the two arms of the 
angle. In a military sense the Rhine- 
Danube frontier might almost be de¬ 
scribed as not one line but two ; and this 
fact, together with the length to which the 
frontier extended, made Rome ready to 
consider the alternative. 

The alternative was the short straight 
line of the Danube and the Elbe—a 
frontier which had everything in its favour 
except that its establishment would de¬ 
mand a war to conquer the country 
between Rhine and Elbe. At the Elbe 
Augustus aimed, and his advance in this 
direction is a matter of momentous 
interest. If Leipzig had been a city of 
the Roman world, and if Beilin had been 
within a day’s journey from the line 
garrisoned by Rome, the cultural, and also 
political, history of Europe would not 


ROMANISED CITY ON THE DANUBE WITH QUAYS AND AMPHITHEATRE 
Whatever the problems to be solved on the Rhine, the Danube was an obvious natural frontier 
of the Roman Empire ; and so it remained, for much of its length, even after Trajan bad added 
the province of Dacia. This relief from his column shows a city on the river, or its tributary the 
Save, in which Trajan had wintered (101-102) ; soldiers are loading a transport and the emperor and 
his staff are about to set out on the second campaign of the First Dacian War. 

From Cichorius, Die Traiamsattle * 
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have been exactly what it is. The mili¬ 
tary operations, which opened in 12 B.c. 
under the direction of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, younger brother of the future 
emperor Tiberius, met with such signal 
success that for something like twenty 
vears the greater part of western Ger¬ 
many lay under military occupation of 
Rome. All indications pointed to a per¬ 
manent provincialisation of the country 
west of the Elbe, when suddenly in the 
summer of a.d. q, at a time when the 
resources of Augustus were still suffering 
from the strain of a great revolt which 
had broken out in Austria three years 
before, a section of the German race under 
their hero Arminius (Hermann) destroyed 
three Roman legions in an engagement 
near Osnabruck, and with them their ill- 
starred general, P. Ouinctilius Varus. 

Thus Gei many was lost ; and with men 
scarce and his exchequer low Augustus— 
by this time an old man rising seventy- 
two—made no tffort to regain it. He 
fell back on the Rhine, accepted a frontier 
w'hose back was broken by the angle of 
the Black Forest, and be- 
Final Frontier queathed to his successors 
on the North a problem which was finally 
solved by biting off the head 
of the salient and joining Rhine to Danube 
by the shorter artificial line of the German 
' limes.’ So it was that in Europe—the 
region -where to us at least the work of 
Rome has its highest interest—the frontier 
left by Augustus followed the coast of 
the Atlantic, the English Channel and the 
North Sea from Gibraltar to Rotterdam ; 
thence it ran up the valley of the Rhine, 
and so, round the Black Forest, down the 
Danube to the Black Sea Changes, of 
course, were made in time. Britain was 
invaded by Claudius in a.d. 43 and 
retained until the fifth century. Dacia, 
the region lying north of the Danube in 
the bow of the Carpathians, was added by 
Trajan. But in general it is true that on 
the continent of Europe direct Roman 
influence on later history is to be sought 
in those regions which lie west and south 
of the Rhine-Danube line. 

On the southern shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean the frontier problem was at its 
simplest Along the whole stretch from 
the Atlantic coast to the borders of Egypt 


the desert, though its distance from tin 
sea varies greatly, provides a continuou- 
defence against invasion from without. 
In these parts the task of Rome was only 
to keep order in the regions which lay 
between the desert and the coast and to 
prevent that disturbing infiltration of 
nomad tribes from the Sahara against 
which the French administration of North 
Africa has still to be on its 
guard. The whole Roman ter- Easy task, 
ritory on the southern shore in the South 
of the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic to the western frontier of Egypt 
claimed as its permanent garrison only a 
single Roman legion, together with auxi¬ 
liary units numbering little more than 
half those of the auxiliaries normally 
stationed in so small a province as Britain. 

Then to the east came Egypt, where a 
somewhat larger army lay Since the 
country was of importance both for the 
trade routes which ran through it towards 
India and for its value as a granary to 
Rome, no risks could be taken with its 
teeming population—a population which 
was not disposed in favour of Rome by 
the peculiar administrative system here 
adopted by Augustus. But. even so, the 
garrison of the country was small. Nature 
has done much to defend the valley of the 
Nile against attacks from east and west. 
Military danger, if it came at all, would 
come from the south—from the Nubian 
power of the Sudan or from the Aethio- 
pians of Abyssinia, and to block the Nile 
valley against aggression from this direc¬ 
tion was a simple task. 

The most lively and most dangerous of 
the Roman frontiers was the frontier in 
Asia. From Port Said, where Asia and 
Africa meet, round by Syria and Asia 
Minor to Constantinople, and from Con¬ 
stantinople onwards to a point near 
Batum in the south-eastern corner of the 
Black Sea, the coast was wholly in the 
hands of Rome, but it was no easy matter 
to find a defensive line which would give 
effective protection to the coastal lands 
which Rome controlled. Nature here did 
less than usual to assist, and the difficul¬ 
ties of establishing an arbitrary frontier 
were increased by the political situation. 

In Europe and Africa the frontier 
problems lay in regions where Rome's 
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opponents could scarcely be dignified with 
a more honourable name than ' tribes.' 
Compared with that of Rome their 
civilization was low and tlicir political 
organization often rudimentary. This, of 
course, was not everywhere the case ; the 
disaster which befell the legions of Varus 
in Germany in a.d. 9 is reminder enough 
that poweiful combinations might chal¬ 
lenge the Roman arms even during the 
lifetime of Augustus. But on the whole 
it remains true that the enemies whom 
Rome faced in Africa and Europe were 
peoples on whom she could impose her 
will; her task was merely to choose a 
frontier line, and hold it. 

In Asia the position was very different; 
there, and there alone, Rome found 
herself in contact with an- 
The position other power which might 

in Asia demand the treatment of 
an equal. This was Parthia, 
which gradually increased its influence at 
the expense of its Greek rivals until by 
80 b.c. it had reunited the whole central 
section of the old Persian dominions (sec 
pages 1586 and 1703). 

At about this time the capital of 
the Parthian empire was fixed at Ctesi- 
phon, and the western frontier of Parthia 
ran roughly along the Euphrates up to 
the point at which that river issues from 
the highlands of Armenia. In forming 
her defences against this Parthian power, 
Rome -was helped to a certain extent by 
the configuration of the country. Palestine 
and southern Syria, at least, were pro¬ 
tected by the desert which lies immediately 
to the east. But north of this, where the 
Euphrates flows within a hundred miles 
of the Gulf of Alexandrctta, Rome and 
Parthia were face to face. The Romans 
had annexed Syria in 63 b.c. when the 
great Pompey had only just put down a 
pirate organization which had scourged 
the whole eastern Mediterranean for years. 
To prevent a recurrence of this plague, 
if for no other reason, Rome was com¬ 
pelled to control the entire coast line of 
Syria and south-eastern Asia Minor, and 
in Syria this could only be done by 
establishing a frontier on the Euphrates. 
There, across the river, Rome and Parthia 
met, and Syria acquired a military 
importance which made its governor one 
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of the most responsible officers in the 
Roman world. 

To the north of Syria the Romans were 

faced by a problem even more difficult_ 

the problem presented by the highlands 
of Armenia, due east of Asia Minor. 
Here the interests, both military and 
commercial, of Rome and Parthia clashed, 
in a region where circumstances combined 
to make permanent occupation by Rome 
a most unalluring task. The climate was 
one of atrocious severity in winter ; the 
country was difficult in the extreme, and 
a military frontier in this region would 
be so far to the east as to make its 
control from Rome the reverse of easy. 
The policy of Pompey, which was followed 
by that of Augustus, had been to control 
Armenia through a puppet king set up 
by Rome; but time had proved this 
arrangement a failure. Parthia, too, 
claimed interests in the country, and was 
wont to regard the kings set up by Rome 
as fair game. Thus between Rome and 
Parthia, Armenia became a bone of 
contention, just as did Afghanistan in 
the nineteenth century between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

The Armenian question is one which 
bulks large in the history of imperial 
Rome, but here it is only necessary to 
mention the two most 
importan t developments Solution ol the 
of the first century A.D. Armenian problem 
In Nero’s principate 
Rome surrendered her claim to choose 
the Armenian king; in the principate 
of Vespasian the Roman frontier of the 
East was completed when the gap be¬ 
tween the northern boundary of Syria 
and the Black Sea was filled by a per¬ 
manent garrison quartered in Galatia 
and Cappadocia. 

Thus from Gibraltar in the west 
the frontier ran by the coasts of the 
Atlantic and the English Channel to the 
mouth of the Rhine, and thence by Rhine 
and Danube to the Black Sea. From 
the Black Sea the line went south to the 
Euphrates and the Syrian desert; and in 
Africa, west of Egypt, the Sahara gave 
a natural protection to the coast-lands of 
the Mediterranean. Extension by Rome 
beyond these lines was rare. Apart from 
the frontier adjustments in Germany, the 
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only two cases of importance are those 
mentioned already. One is the invasion of 
Britain by Claudius (a.D. 43), the other 
the annexation of Dacia by Trajan 
(a.D. 106). For the rest, Rome was 
wisely content to conserve her strength. 

On the west and south the frontiers 
were so strong as hardly to need defence, 
and it was because these regions made 
only the smallest claims on its military 
resources that an empire stretching from 
England to Egypt and from Syria to 
Spain was able to exist with an army of 
little more than 300,000 men. But if 
nature had been generous on south and 
west, she was less prodigal of help in 
Asia and central Europe. Though the 
Sassanid successors of the Parthian kings 
succeeded in capturing a Roman emperor 
(see page 2118), in Asia Rome managed 
generally to hold her own, even after the 
preaching of Mahomet had added religious 
fervour to the terror of enemies already 
strong. But in Europe the extended line 
from Rotterdam to the Black Sea called 
for a defence which became ever costlier. 
The strain of meeting long-continued bar¬ 
barian pressure in this region contributed 
not a Uttle to the decline of the Roman 
Empire; and in the end the western pro¬ 
vinces were lost and the civilization of 
Rome was entrusted for defence to the 
walls of Constantinople. 

The geographical knowledge of the 
Romans was by no means confined to 
the provinces of the Em- 
Roman knowledge pire, but such acquaint- 
of geography ance as they gained with 
' the outer world was 
generally of the kind which comes from 
trade. Of the great trade routes and the 
countries which they served the Romans 
had reasonably correct ideas. Elsewhere, 
when trade was not in question, their 
ignorance was profound. 

The Roman Empire was so large and the 
regions it contained were so varied that 
essential commodities could all be pro¬ 
duced within its limits, and external trade 
for the most part dealt in certain articles 
of luxury. One of these was amber, a sub¬ 
stance found on.the shores of the Baltic 
and brought to the Mediterranean world 
by a route which ran south across Ger¬ 
many through Bohemia to the Danube, 
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and thence round the eastern foothills 
of the Alps to the Adriatic. To the amber 
trade much of Rome’s knowledge ot 
central Europe was due, and it is the 
amber trade which explains the presence 
of scattered articles of Italian origin in 
northern Germany, and even on the 



INDIA SYMBOLISED 

Evidence of the interest taken by the Romans 
in their Indian trade is furnished by a dish 
found at Lampsacus. It symbolises India, and 
has accurate renderings of Indian fauna 
Constantinople Museum; from Jahrbuch d. deulsch arch Inst 

coasts of Scandinavia. In the early days 
of the Empire Roman traders had pene¬ 
trated north of the Danube with the 
enlightened encouragement of at least one 
potentate in Bohemia, but it was not until 
the principate of Nero that a Roman is 
known to have made the journey across 
Germany from Austria to the Baltic. 

There was a certain man named Julianus 
—perhaps that Claudius Julianus who was 
later admiral of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet—who was commissioned by 
Nero to organize some gladiatorial shows ; 
and his anxiety to make the show worthy 
of his master's reputation led him to send 
a Roman knight to buy amber in the place 
where it was mined. The expedition was 
a success, and its hero brought back amber 
enough to make a nine-days’ wonder in 
Rome; but besides this he gained some 
information and announced that the 
distance from Camuntum, on the Danube 
just below Vienna, to the Baltic coast 
was about six hundred miles. Since the 
journey as the crow flies from Carnuntum 
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to the amber-bearing coast of Samland— 
round about Konigsberg in East Prussia 
—is almost exactly five hundred Roman 
miles, this voyager’s report of the distance 
actually covered by his caravan was prob¬ 
ably not far from right."” 

In Europe, however, commercial ex¬ 
ploration was limited to comparatively 
narrow fields. In Asia the distances 
were greater and the attractions more 
compelling. Between the 
Communications Roman world and China 
with the East lay a vast tract of country 
through which communi- 
catidns were made difficult both by 
natural obstacles and by the political 
barrier of Parthia and its dependen¬ 
cies. Again, between Egypt and Ceylon 
there lay an ocean waiting for a man 
bold enough to sail straight across. 
That a way could be found round it had 
long been known, but the coastal route 
to India was so devious, so wasteful of 
time, and so much exposed to the piratical 
activities of the tribes who lived along 
the shore, that the Indian trade waited 
for its full development until a man arose 
bold enough to brave the monsoon and 
set his course straight from Aden to 
Bombay or Mangalore. 

The East produced articles of trade 
for which wealthy Romans would pay 
whatever price was asked. From India 
there came ivory, pearls, precious stones, 
textiles of various kinds and, above all, 
pepper, in which the traffic was large. 
Pepper was a commodity much prized 
in Rome; and to the pepper stores built 
by the emperor Domitian, beside the 
Sacred Way, a constant supply was 
brought from the coast of Malabar. Where¬ 
as in modern times, as Gibbon observes, 
the improvement of trade and navigation 
has ' multiplied the quantity and reduced 
the price ’ to less than a tenth of what 
it was in the first century a.d., pepper in 
Rome was a luxury for the few who 
could afford to pay something like twenty 
shillings of English money for a pound. 
Nevertheless, the demand was far from 
negligible, and the pepper trade produced 
both revenue and employment. 

Egypt was the avenue through which 
Indian commerce normally reached the 
Mediterranean, and the Romans took care 


that this should be so. From 30 b.c 
to the time of Trajan, when Rome had 
possession of Egypt but not of Arabia 
Petraea—the country lying between the 

east coast of the Red Sea and Palestine_ 

there was some danger that the Indian 
trade might escape the charges levied on 
it in Egypt by crossing Arabia to the 
Mediterranean. Customs dues were re¬ 
garded by the Roman government as a 
useful and legitimate means of raising 
money, and they were exacted not merely 
on goods entering the Empire, but on 
such as passed from one part of the Empire 
to another. The tariffs were not in any 
sense protective and consequently they 
were low : five per cent, of the value was 
a high rate, and two and a half per cent, 
was more normal. There was, however, one 
exception, where the tariff was apparently 
well - nigh prohibitive. This was the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, from which 
the Roman government made a determined 
effort to drive commerce across to the 
opposite coast of Egypt. At the mouth 
of the Wadi Hamdh, a few miles to the 
south of Wejh, lay the White Township 
(Leuke Rome), and here we know that a 
Roman customs station was established 
to collect clues of twenty-five per cent, on 
the merchandise of any traders who might 
try to evade the passage through Egypt. 

In Egypt itself the profitable carrying 
trade was fostered by the government 
with assiduity. One thing 
which clearly called for Carrying trade 
government supervision was through Egypt 
the. communications be¬ 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea. 
The land roads to the eastern ports 
radiated from Coptos, thirty miles or 
so north of Luxor, and thence they led 
to three different points on the coast, of 
which the nearest was Leukos Limen 
(Kosseir). The caravan routes to these 
places were controlled by the govern¬ 
ment, and there is still preserved an 
inscription which records the charges made 
for their use in the time of Domitian— 
charges which varied from five drachmae 
for a seaman or ship’s carpenter to a 
hundred for a woman of shady reputation. 

But in addition to the land routes there 
was water communication from Nile to 
Red Sea by the ancient counterpart of 
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the Suez Canal. The long history of this 
channel begins at least as early as the 
time of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty 
(thirteenth century b.c.) ; but though it 
was not finally blocked until after a.d. 700, 
it was by no means in continuous use. 
Under the weak kings who misruled 
Egypt in the latter days of its inde¬ 
pendence the channel fell into disrepair, 
and though an attempt to reopen it was 
made by the Pharaoh Necho about 
600 B.c., its proper restoration was left 
for a Persian conqueror, Darius the Great. 
This, although it is denied by the 
geographer Strabo, we know on the 
authority of Darius himself; for when 
de Lesseps, in digging the modem canal, 
had reached the point known as ‘ kilo¬ 
metre 150,’ he unearthed a granite block 
bearing the announcement in ancient 
Persian that Darius had opened a way 
whereby ships now sailed from Egypt to 
Persia, according to his will. 

In Ptolemaic times the sea-to-sea 
communications suffered further vicissi¬ 
tudes, but the Romans, with their usual 
care for public works, took the navigable 
waterways under their 
Roman use o£ charge; and after various 
Egyptian Canal smaller repairs the canal 
was brought into the most 
effective use it knew in antiquity 
through the energy of the emperor 
Trajan. Its importance in Roman times 
is explained by the development of the 
eastern trade, and this development was 
due to a discovery so momentous as to 
demand mention. For long centuries 
the Indian Ocean, with its unaccountable 
gales, had been a sea on which men would 
not venture out of sight of land Thus the 
voyage from Aden to India was a laborious 
progress round the coasts of southern 
Arabia and Baluchistan, and the journey 
from Egypt to southern India and back 
was an undertaking of two years or three 

But at some time between 100 b.c 
and a.d. 50 a certain Hippalus—who was 
one of the captains engaged in the eastern 
trade—was emboldened by his experience 
of the periodic winds to entrust himself 
to the mercy ot the monsoons and set 
his course straight from Aden towards 
Malabar The success of Hippalus opened 
a new era in the history of eastern com¬ 


merce ; the vo\aw lrom Etupt tu India 
and back could now b,- made within 
twelve months, and trade inrrt-a~-ri a- 
c-xpenses were reduced. Know!'due ert v 
as well and, by the time m HndrL.n. 
Ptolemy the geographer could rive some 
account of eastern India and even of the- 
lands beyond Isee Chap. 73k 

The second great region in the- East 
which attracted the interest of Rome was 
the country between Asia Minor and tile- 
mountains of Turkistan. From the time 
of Julius Cae-sar, if not be¬ 
fore, silk was a commodity Roman trade 
in great demand at Rome, with China 
and the Chinese made it 
their business to keep the secret ot 
the silkworm to themselves. It was not 
until the middle of the sixth century a.d. 
that silk was produced in Europe. The 
story ot its arrival is familiar. The em¬ 
peror Justinian, who found the trade- 
routes to China continuously blocked 
by the hostile Persian power, took into 
his service two Persian missionaries whose 
long residence in China had given them a 
peculiar knowledge of the silkworm and 
its ways. From their second expedition 
to the East these two returned with a 
bamboo tube containing eggs which were 
hatched in Constantinople and produced 
a race of worms on whose progeny Europe 
depended for its silk for centuries. 

But in earlier times, though silk was 
spun and worked in the Aegean, the raw 
material had to be brought from China. 
To some extent the Indian route was 
used, but the difficulties of communica¬ 
tion between China and India appear to 
have been so great that the direct line 
eastwards from the Caspian through 
Turkistan offered greater attractions 
Here, however, were the Parthians, who 
undoubtedly made a determined effort to 
command the Chinese trade. 

On the Chinese route there was a key 
position in the strip of country which lay 
between the southern end of the Caspian 
and the Elburz mountains—a strip called 
in ancient times Hyrcania, and nmv known 
as the Persian province of Mazanderan— 
and this position had been seized by the 
Parthians in the early days of their 
empire during the second century B.c. 
Two of the Parthian conquerors Phraates T 
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and his more famous brother Mithra- 
dates (who is not to be confused with 
Mithradatcs, king of Pontus), had ex¬ 
tended their power over Hyrcania and the 
territory east of it towards Merv with 
such success that the best of the routes 
to China lay completely under Parthian 
control. It is true that to the north a way 
might be opened round the Parthian 
flank: by crossing the Caspian it was 
possible to travel up the river Oxus to 
the Hindu Kush. But between the 
Roman world and the Caspian there lay 
Armenia and the Caucasus—countries 
to which Rome extended her regime only 
after much trouble. 

In these regions Rome’s interest was 
due to more causes than one. For military 
reasons they could not be allowed to 
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become a hostile base whence attacks 
might be launched on Asia Minor; but 
the active policy which Rome pursued 
throughout the early Empire, both in 
Armenia and in the Caucasian districts 
to the north, seems to have been due in 
part to commercial considerations. China, 
indeed, was far away, and whatever 
tales may be told by patriotic poets like 
Horace and Propertius, it is unlikely 
that Chinese embassies reached Rome 
in the time of Augustus. Nevertheless, 
interest in China was strong, as might 
be divined from the amount of silk 
which the Roman world consumed, and 
we have records of more journeys than 
one by the overland route. 

There is preserved the road book of a 
certain Isidore who journeyed from Syria 


TYPE OF THE GREAT CITIES THAT FLOURISHED IN THE SECURITY OF AFRICA- 

Of all Rome’s frontier provinces Africa presented the fewest problems. There were no restless hordes of 
barbarians behind the uncertain protection of a river or the artificial barrier of a ‘ limes ' ; only the nomad 
Berbers of the Saharan steppe, never really subdued but only demanding the presence of a single legion, 
the Third Augusta. Hence the land prospered, as its ruins testify; this is a southward view across 
the. western quarter of Thamugadi in Algeria, the modern Timgad, showing its very considerable extent. 

Photo, CriU 
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through Parthia, and thence by Hyrcania 
to Afghanistan, where he met traders 
from China at Kandahar. We know again 
from Chinese sources that the Chinese 
were as anxious to break down the 
Parthian obstacle as were the Romans, 
and even sent a mission in a.d. 97 which 
penetrated to the Persian Gulf. But 
there it was stopped by Parthian guile. 
Wherever its objective, ‘ Ta Ts’in,’ may 
have been—whether this means the Roman 
world itself or merely the entrepots of 
southern Arabia—Kan Ying, the leader 
of the expedition, was persuaded to go 
home from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
by tales that the voyage to Ta Ts’in might 
take two years if the winds were unkind. 

In the end it was not by land, but by 
sea, that direct intercourse was established 


between China and the western world. 
Somewhere about the end of the first 
century a.d. an Egyptian merchant sailed 
round to Tong King, and in itih there 
arrived at the Chinese court—probably at 
the southern capital, Nanking—some mer¬ 
chants who were so far familiar with the 
Mediterranean world that the Chinese 
could regard them as ambassadors from 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius. From that 
time onwards western knowledge of the 
Far East slowly accumulated, until the 
fourth century historian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, was able to record that the 
Chinese live in a country encircled by 
a wall. With that piece of detailed 
information we may leave the remoter 
regions and return to the Roman Empire 
itself. 



THF VAST RUINS OF TIMGAD BUILT FOR THE VETERANS OF A ROMAN LEGION 

as* assn *** 
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Between a.d. 121 and 132 the emperor 
Hadrian paid personal visits of inspection 
to every one of the provinces over which 
lie lulcd. His journcyings were compli¬ 
cated, and to follow them in detail 
would be a task too much over-weighted 
with petty facts to have a place in this 
survey of the Empire ; but the age of 
Hadrian is one in which the Empire may 
lie studied at its best. The administrative 
machine, which it had been the work of 
the first ecu tiny to design, was giving 
the world a government in which mild¬ 
ness and efficiency were combined. The 
insistent pressure of tlic barbarian was 
not yet felt, and consequently the military 
i stablisliments had not begun to strain 
the taxable capacity of the Roman world. 
Within the Empire and without, with 
the most insignificant exceptions, there 
icigned a prosperity and a peace as 
complete as any known to history. 

Already it is true, the Roman mind 
and character were changing and the 
Roman stock was not what it had been 
once. The country parts of Italy, indeed, 
were still unaffected, but in the cities, 


and particularly in Rome itself, not only 
character but population had changed 
The spread of wealth and soft living are 
subjects too trite to need discussion; but 
it is also to be remembered that Rome 
was constantly receiving new inhabitants 
who were not Italians by' race. 

In the economic system of the ancient 
world the place assigned to slaves was 
extremely large ; and the slaves, of whom 
a single household might boast five 
hundred, were drawn from foreign parts. 
Some came from Europe, but more from 
the East, and all alike might hope— 
though the hope was not always fulfilled 
—to receive their freedom from the 
habitual generosity of their Roman 
masters. Even though efforts had been 
made by Augustus to set legal obstacles 
in the way of manumission, the number 
of slaves thus liberated was very large; 
nor was it generally long before either 
they themselves or their descendants 
received full citizen rights, and even 
entered the public services of Rome. 

But such people, though their legal 
status might be new, retained their 



GRACEFUL FIGURES SYMBOLISING THE NATIONS THAT OWNED ROME’S SWAY 
A temple in Rome dedicated by Antoninus Pius to Iiis predecessor Hadrian—some of its pillars can 
still be seen in the modern Exchange—hud the face of the platform adorned with figures of provinces 
or nations subject to Rome, one in relief under each column. Eighteen of the original thirty-eight 
are preserved ; of the two shown here that on the left is sometimes called Germania, sometimes 
Gallia, while the other is possibly Hispania or Britannia. 

Palazzo dei Conservaton ; photo , Mosaoni 
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characters unaltered Spaniards or Moors, 
Germans or Greeks, they remained what 
nature had made them ; and though they 
might adopt the outward form of Roman 
culture, they were none the more Italian 
for that. Their outlook and their morals 
were not greatly changed, and in many 
cases they kept the peculiar religion 
which they had known from youth. 
By the time of Hadrian the streets of 
Rome would have shocked a Cato and 
surprised even the tolerant eye of Cicero. 
But though Roman mind and Roman 
manners may by now have been in 
decline, the provincial populations, under 
a government which had lost nothing of 
its vigour, were rising to new heights of 
prosperous achievement. 

Of the diversity of provinces which the 
Empire contained we may be reminded 
by the Stock Exchange of modern Rome, 
which still displays columns belonging 
to the ancient building on whose site it 
stands—a temple dedicated to the dead 
Harhian by his successor, Antoninus Pius. 

The podium of this temple 
Diversity of was oiiginally decorated 
subject peoples with a series of reliefs, 
each bearing a figure to 
represent one of the provinces which 
Hadrian had ruled; and of these figures 
there were probably thirty-eight. Each 
of the provinces had peculiarities of 
its own, and the peculiarities are not 
without interest: but so often they 
were due to geographical factors, and 
were of merely local significance, that a 
description of them in order would 
inevitably tend to produce an impression 
blurred by excessive detail of only 
secondary importance. If the picture 
is to be clear it must present a more 
general view of the Roman world, and even 
then attention must be concentrated on 
the more striking features. 

Before the provinces comes Italy itself. 
Though by the time of Hadrian the fron¬ 
tiers of Italy had long ceased to mark 
any sharp division between the rulers 
and the ruled, though again—as has been 
said already—the Italian population was 
being changed, and perhaps invigorated, 
bv the absorption of new blood from 
outside, Italy still remained the centre of 
government and a privileged region whose 


welfare not only d ;> nd 1 1 >y 

afticti d, tin- pr-i-n ntv M th Kir t , 
"hole. The i-itv of K< 1i, it- i* nod u ] y 
of the feat un s it p>— -d hi n umv a 
with every city ul tlw Roman v,.,- 1 
are described el- v.h< n ,v, ( h„p 
but the countryside of Italy <h - -- ,, 
same notice too, both for it- r,tn 
and because, like Rome, it was in -n,-,. 
ways typical of the Roman world at larva. 

Of the differences!:) tw-en Roman tirn.s 
and our own one of the most tar-n aiding 
is that which has b f Ten the economic 
significance of land. In Italy 
it Was the one gilt-edgi (1 Land the main 
investment. Among men of investment 
wealth the landowners pre¬ 
dominated And when money Howl 
into a country with mure than usu tl 
tapidit}-, as it did into Italy during the 
second century r,.c„ the rush to inv’st 
it in land was so sure that a social 
problem was produced by the nn- of 
small land-holders who jlc ptr.d the 
inducement oilered to make them give up 
their holdings, and who tin reafter too often 
remained unemployed. Throughout the 
history of the Roman world land played 
a leading part in its economy; and to 
whatever different usc-s land might be put 
in different parts of the Empire, it was 
from the land that the tidier classes 
tended to derive their income. 

When the wealthy chose land lor the 
investment of their money and became 
landlords on a large scale, their property 
might either be worked by their own 
employees or be let out to tenant-iarnu*i« ; 
and it was inevitable that in course of 
time the tenant system should come to 
predominate. The landlords had generally 
bought their land not from anv d-?ire 
for a farmer’s life, but merely because the 
revenue from farms was a dependable kind 
of interest on invested capital. The life 
of the country squire had no attractions 
strong enough to draw men away from 
the cities, where all the amenities of life 
in the ancient world were to be found 
Landlords, for the greater part of the 
year, were absentees. In their absence 
the estates might indeed ha managed lor 
them by bailiffs : but even bailiffs needed 
some supervision, and it was found 
simpler to let the land to tenants with 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF VITICULTURE 


Vinc-grcnvmg under the Empire spread rapidly in the richer 
parts of Italy, such as Campania, and in the provinces , to 
the detnment, even, of agriculture This relief at Ince-Blundell 
Hall, from a sarcophagus, shows a wine-store in a vineyard, 
with slaves drawing wine from the huge half-buried ‘ dolia.' 

From Roslovlzcff ' Social Htslory o] Roman Lmptre * Clarendon Press 


whom the landlords had no need to deal 
except when rents fell due. 

The uses to which the land was put 
were as varied as they are to-day. In 
Italy, where the surface of the country is 
by no means uniformly rich, large parts 
of the poorer regions had been laid down 
to grass and converted into ranches by 
the middle of the second centuiy b.c. 
And on the steeper slopes, where failure 
to hold up the soil by tei races had allowed 
the hill-sides to be partially denuded, 
such fertile ground as remained had been 
freely planted with olives and vines. 
But these were not confined to the hill's: 
vines especially spread over the plains— 
even over the richest such as Campania, 
though Campania was fertile enough to 
allow other crops to be sown even in the 
vineyards themselves. In course of time 
viticulture took so firm a hold not only 
on Italy, but on the provinces as well, 
that soon after a.d. 90 the emperor 
Domitian issued an edict ordering that in 
Italy no more land should be put under 
vines and that in the provinces half of the 
existing plantations should be destroyed. 
Whatever the object of this may have 
been, whether merely to promote the 
growth of com, or also to protect the 
interest of wine producers in Italy, the 
fact that this edict was issued, even though 
its provisions were never carried into 
complete effect, is a plain indication of the 
extent to which wine production bulked 
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in the economy of the Roman 
world. 

The country parts of Italy 
were self-supporting; they 
grew corn enough to feed a 
population which, measured by 
modern standards, was sparse. 
But Rome itself had to be fed 
from abroad ; and the corn on 
which it lived was brought up 
the Tiber, at first from Sicily 
and Sardinia, and later more 
particularly from Tunisia and 
Egypt. Besides these, how¬ 
ever, there were many other 
regions, still famous for their 
corn, where in ancient times 
agriculture was already the 
main source of wealth. 

One such was the lower 
Danube valley, which first supplied 
wheat for the city of Rome during 
the principate of Nero. A second was 
the European coast of the Black 
Sea, where the kingdom of Bosporus— 
round about the Crimea—though it was 
not technically a province, 
lay under the strongest Sources of 
Roman influence, and pro- Roman com 
vided at least some part of the 
food required by the Roman militaiy estab¬ 
lishments in the East. To enumerate the 
corn lands of the Empire would be 
tedious, but one other productive region is 
interesting enough to deserve a mention. 
Northern France and Britain were famous 
at various times for their agricultural 
activity; and the ‘ Roman villas,’ the 
remains oi which are the most familiar 
reminder in southern England of the 
Romano-British age, were in most cases 
properties belonging to members of the 
British aristocracy engaged in the manage¬ 
ment of large estates. 

In Britain, however, com land was not 
the only national asset. It would probably 
be an exaggeration to suggest that the 
emperor Claudius was moved to invade 
Britain in A.D. 43 by a desire to secure 
its mineral wealth ; but there is no doubt 
that very soon after the Roman occupation 
the minerals of this country began to be 
exploited. Coal, indeed—the richest of 
Britain's mineral resources—was used in 
Roman times only to an insignificant 
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extent. Coal mines were unknown, and 
such coal as was consumed seems to have 
come wholly from surface outciops. Again, 
neither gold nor iron was a compelling 
attiaction. Iron, though it was plentiful, 
the Romans could find nearer home; and 
Ireland, which in the Bronze Age had 
been among the chief sources of the 
Emopean gold supply, they left alone. 

During the first two centuries of the 
Roman occupation, lead was the oie on 
which mining activities were mainly 
concentrated. In the Mendip Hills of 
Somerset, in Flintshire and Derbyshire, as 
well as in several other 

The Mines of counties, lead was freely 
Britain and Spain worked in Roman times. 

Tin production, on the 
other hand, which had reached large dimen¬ 
sions before the Romans came, seems almost 
to have ceased with the Roman occupa¬ 
tion. It has been plausibly suggested that 
tin mining in Britain was lulled during 
the first two centuiies of our era by the 
competition of Spain, which in mineral 
resources was the richest of all the regions 
included in the Roman Empire. In the 
northwest of the Spanish peninsula, in 
southern Portugal and again in 
the Sierra Morena, where the 
mines of Rio Tinto still retain 
theii fame, mineral wealth was 
abundant; and it seems to 
have been this wealth which 
not only attracted Italians to 
Spain in large numbers but 
also made Spain one of the 
greatest assets to the imperial 
exchequer. 

Mines, like all other sources 
of production, paid toll to the 
state ; but the ways in which 
the state levied its demands 
were varied. In many cases 
mines were state property, so 
that the state had merely to 
provide for their working and 
then could take profits. Of 
such mines some were worked 
•by convicts; for penal servi¬ 
tude—an institution probably 
adopted from Egypt—was a 
recognized punishment in the 
Roman world. Others were 
leased to companies, large or 


small, which rutted tin ir minim; rights 
Irorn thr state: and ajain 

rim by cuntmctois paid ar'-^raiiu to 
i e«ults. 

Fiom a place now calkd Aljustrd m 
Portugal, where silver wr>, numd tor the 
state, we have some light shed on the 
conditions which prevailed in a mining vil¬ 
lage under government control. Elaboiate 
regulations were made about what we 
should call services of public utility, 
and even the local shopkeepers could 
only trade with official permission 
and on such terms as the government 
laid down. But mints were often m 
private hands. Prospectors were not dis¬ 
couraged ; and in Britain, whtre there is 
conclusive evidence for state-owned mines, 
there are also hints that in some legions, 
such as Dei byshire, private individuals 
were exploiting the deposits of lead 

The interest and difficulty alike of die 
study of Roman history are due in large- 
measure to the lack of similarity between 
one part of the Empiie and another 
Ditferences, often of great moment, exists d 
between various provinces, and even in 
a single region far-reaching changes were 



TILLAGE AND PASTURE IN ROME’S GRANARY 


Life on the great estates that supplied Rome with corn is 
illustrated bv a second century mosaic from the floor of a villa 
in Tunisia—Africa was one of the chief granaries of the Empire. 
Round the margin are hunting scenes, but m the centre, here 
shown, are iierds before a byre arid a man ploughing, 
Tripoli Museum , from Monuments Plot 
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sometimes pioduced in the course of a 
hundred yeais The manifold uses to 
which the land was put constitute a laige 
subject : corn, olives, wine, wool and 
flax are only the chief commodities to one 
or more of which the agricultural resources 
of a province might be devoted. Much, 
again, might be said about the industries 


which pioduced the finished articles needed 
for daily life—about the organization of 
production and about the way in which 
Italian workers, in some lines at least, 
gradually succumbed to the competition 
of the provinces, And beyond this there 
is the carrying trade, and the banking 
arrangements whereby commercial tran¬ 
sactions were made possible without 
immediate payment in cash, Ail these, 
however, are subjects for Chapter 76: 
here wc must consider some of those 
characteristic features which help to give 
the Roman Empire its significance in the 
history of the world. 

The peoples of the Roman Empire, with 
few exceptions—of which the Egyptians 
and the inhabitants of North Africa were 
the most notable—belonged to stocks not 
wholly unrelated to that from which the 
Romans themselves were sprung. Few 
provinces had populations divided from the 
Italians by a wider gulf than that which 
separates us from many other peoples of 
modern Europe. In material culture and 
in race the various parts of the Roman 
Empire could boast an underlying simi¬ 
larity which between many of the peoples 
owning allegiance to the British Crown is 
noticeably absent. 
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Barriers indeed existed. Languages 
were as various as they are now; but in 
an age when men were not so deeply 
committed to a single tongue as they are 
when they have to write it and to read 
it day by day, bilingualism was not the 
formidable achievement it has since 
become. Religion, again, did little to 
draw peoples asunder; the 
innumerable cults of a poly¬ 
theistic world were not ant¬ 
agonistic to one another, and 
it was only with the advent 
of Jewish and Christian mono¬ 
theism that religious intoler¬ 
ance and the missionary spirit 
made their appearance in the 
ancient world. Influences like 
these which tended to keep 
the peoples of the Roman 
Empire apart were negligible 
in the presence of those which 
made for free and untram¬ 
melled intercom sc 

Rome owed a heavy debt to 
the culture of Greece, which in some 
measure bound together all the regions 
in which it had taken root. Almost the 
whole circuit of the Mediterranean coast 
had fallen at one time or another under 
the influence of Hellas, and in certain 
regions, such as the Balkan peninsula, 
Asia Minor and Syria, this influence 
had been carried far inland. It was only 
in the remoter parts of Spain, in Gaul 
north of the Cevcnncs, in Britain, 
Germany and to some extent in the 
provinces along the Danube, that Rome 
found peoples compara¬ 
tively immune from Links that bound 
Hellenic influence. In the Roman Empire 
the remaining parts of 
the Empire the native populations had 
been touched in some degree or other by 
the same stream of culture as Rome herself. 

The peoples were at least not wholly 
unacquainted with the type of institutions 
familiar to Rome. They shared the same 
ideals of free government, and they were 
acquainted with the chief instrument by 
which in the ancient world these ideas 
were realized. This was the city state, 
a form of political organization which 
embraced in its citizenship all the free 
inhabitants of a certain limited area and 



SHIP OF THE GRAIN FLEET THAT FED ROME 


The painted decoration of a funeral monument at Ostia shows 
us a merchant ship engaged in the service of the ' annona ’ 01 
coin supply for Rome Its name is given, Isis Gemimana ; 
also that of the captain on the poop, Farnaces, and of the owner, 
ptobably the inmate of the tomb, Abascantus 
Vatican Museum t Rome ; photo , Ahnari 
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which managed its affairs with the aid 
of magistrates and a council. The self- 
governing city state had been the essential 
foundation of Greek civilization in the 
age of independence ; but the complete 
autonomy that it then enjoyed had con¬ 
tributed largely to the decay of Greece. 

Independence had bred jealousy ; and 
it was left for Rome to devise a means 
of permanently reconciling the inde¬ 
pendence of the cities with loyalty to 
a larger whole. In the Roman world 
the city state was the characteristic, 
though by no means the only, form of 
political organization, and its survival 
within an empire was made possible by 
the most profound and effective feature in 
the political practice of Rome. 

The cities of the Roman Empire handed 
over the control of their foreign relations 
to Rome; they were no 

City States the longer free to declare 
units of government war on their neighbours 
as they willed, and thus 
they were prevented from wasting their 
strength in those petty squabbles which 
had sapped the vitality of fourth-century 
Greece. But of their own domestic govern¬ 
ment they retained control; 
and so the city state remained 
essentially unimpaired—an in¬ 
stitution through which men 
might govern themselves and 
dispose as they would of their 
own aft airs, 

The occupation of a country 
by Rome brought changes 
which varied according to the 
degree of culture which its 
inhabitants already possessed. 

In the treatment of their 
subjects the Romans pursued 
the course of broad-minded 
tolerance which the Persians 
had tried before them, and 
resolutely turned their back 
on the coercive ways followed 
by the Semitic empire of As¬ 
syria. In general it may be 
said that Rome respected civi¬ 
lizations other than her own, 
and rarely—if ever—attempted 
to force the process of Roman- 
isation. Roman manners, Ro¬ 
man customs and the material 


elrmentsof Roman liiL natuiallvfn rmcaft d 
the provinces in some dt grre or oth- r , and 
regions like the remoter distnets of Spain, 
which were still almost wholly immim 
from Roman influence in the bi\th centum 
a.d., were exceptional. Tie extersive t- 
tlenient of Italians in the piuiincrs. and 
the free intcicoume made posuhh by the 
construction of those roads for which the 
name of Rome is famous, combined to mat- 
Roman culture familiar to the provincial 
populations. But further than this Rome 
did not go ; and such features of the 
Roman ways of life as were adopted by 
the native peoples were adopted not 
under duress but on their merits 
Nor, again, was there any wholesale 
Romanisation in material culture. It 
is true, of course, that the * villas' 
of the Roinano-British aristocracy were 
regularly warmed with hot air in the 
Roman style, and it is true that the more 
elaborate decorations of these establish¬ 
ments found their inspiration in Italy 
But these developments were adapted 
to houses whose plan is unlike anything 
in southern Europe. Their lay-out is 
northern and non-Roman in origin 



EXPLOITING THE MINERALS OF SPAIN 


The mineral wealth of Spain made it one of the most important 
provinces. Near Linares in the Sierra Morena was the town of 
Castulo (Cazlona) with its lea i mine?, anT a relief found there 
shows a party of miners in charge of a foreman descending a 
working; one carries a pick, the forem in a lantern 
From Daubrte, in Ke^ue ar-htologiyii 0 , £ Lcio ix 
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There are three matters on which the 
provincial policy of Rome demands special 
notice—religion, language and law. In 
law and language the debt of modern 
Europe to Rome is notorious, and the 
Roman attitude to religion is of interest, 
because it was Rome that had to face 
the problems presented by Christianity. 

To strange religions, merely because they 
wei e strange, the Romans were not opposed. 
In the provinces native deities freely sur¬ 
vived, sometimes identified with one of the 
Roman gods and sometimes not. Again, 
for their private religion 
Tolerance usual the Romans often adopted 

in religion alien cults, of which the 
Mithraism of Persia is the 
most famous. Even Judaism, in spite of 
its aggressive exclusiveness, was for long 
protected by the Roman government. 
Special privileges were granted to Jews 
throughout the Roman world ; Jews held 
posts of high importance in the imperial 
administration, and some members at 
least of the house of the Herods came 
to be on terms of closest intimacy with 
the court at Rome. 

Religion was only attacked if it became 
objectionable on secular grounds. The 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius and Nero 
repressed Drnidism in Gaul and Britain 
because the Druids made themselves 
apostles of a nationalism directed against 
Kone. Jerusalem was destroyed because 
imprudent ambition had raised the cry 
of Jewish independence. And finally the 
Christians were persecuted because re¬ 
peated anti-Christian riots convinced the 
government, rightly or wrongly, that the 
presence of Christians was an incitement 
to breaches of the peace. But for the 
rest, provided that they would pay to the 
gods of the imperial power such respect 
as any polytheist might show without 
a qualm, the provincials were left to 
worship their own gods in their own 
way, until Christianity conquered rulers 
and ruled alike in the fourth century. 

In language the changes produced by 
Roman occupation are more difficult to 
assess and have often been exaggerated. 
It is a familiar fact that in France and 
the Spanish peninsula, as well as in 
Italy itself, the speech of modern times 
has grown out of the Latin which the 


Romans introduced. Elsewhere, however 
even though a linguistic debt is owed 
to Rome, the debt has been less directly 
incurred In Britain, where the alphabet 
used is Latin, the Latin elements in 
English, which are plentiful enough, 
were derived, not from the Latin spoken 
in Britain during the Roman age, but 
principally tram the Latin ol the medieval 
church and from French. 

The survival of Welsh, which is derived 
from the tongue spoken by the Celtic 
population of Britain before the Romans 
came, is by itself evidence enough that 
official Latin did not destroy the native 
speech; and though it is often suggested 
that the British population in Roman 
times was bilingual, there is very little 
reason for thinking that the masses 
had anything more than the most super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with Latin. Latin, 
indeed, is the language of such casual 
scrawlings as have survived on pots or 
walls ; but monuments of this kind are so 
few that they arc valueless as evidence 
to show that Latin was known by the 
whole population. 

France, Asia Minor and North Africa 
were all affected more deeply than Britain 
by Rome ; yet we find their inhabitants 
by no means wholly bilingual. It is well 
known that Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons at 
the end of the second century a.d , had 
often to preach in Celtic to make himself 
intelligible; and in the fourth 
century S. Jerome claimed Survivals ol 
that there could still be re- native speech 
cognized a similarity between 
the Celtic spoken by the Treviri in the 
valley of the Moselle and that of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor. And from Asia 
Minor conies a more famous piece of 
evidence. When S. Paul cured the cripple 
at Lystra and moved the natives to say 
‘ the gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men,' the language used was 
‘ the speech of Lycaonia' ; and inscrip¬ 
tions discovered during the last fifty years 
lend support to the suggestion of this 
passage that in Asia Minor pre-Roman 
dialects freely survived. Indeed, they did 
not die out until the sixth century. 

Again, there is testimony from Africa. 
Of the native Berber traces are few, 
though their scarcity does not prove that 
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SURVEYS THE WORLD 

Berber was rarely spoken. But the 
Semitic dialect which the Carthaginians 
introduced was widely preserved, and so 
late as the fifth century we find S. Augus¬ 
tine, bishop of Hippo, choosing a man 
who could speak Punic to be bishop of a 
place not fifty miles front Hippo itself, 
where nevertheless Latin does not seem 
to have been universally known. On 
the question of language our conclusion 
must be that Latin did not kill the native 
tongues. Though in the larger towns, 
where settlers from Italy were to be found, 
Latin doubtless prevailed, and though the 
natives up and down the country may 
have had a smattering of Latin like that 
which the indigenous peoples of North 
Africa now have of French, the old local 
speech seems still to have remained the 
speech of the people. 

There remains the Roman law—the most 
enduring of all the legacies left by Rome to 
her successors (see Chap. 78). In spite of its 
fame, it cannot be claimed that the legal 
system elaborated by the Romans made 
any essential contribution to the well¬ 
being of the Empire during the first two 
centuries of our era For a people to be 
prosperous it is essential that justice shall 
be open to all its members ; but that this 
was the case in the Roman Empire was 
due more to the governmental ideals and 
administrative capacity of the Romans 
than to their possession of a remarkable- 
juristic method and a particular body of 
law. Before the year 212 a.d., when the 
emperor Caracalla conferred 
Spread of the rights of Roman citizen- 
Roman Law ship on virtually the whole 
free population of the Empire, 
the Roman citizens, who alone lived under 
the full dominion of the Roman Law, were 
only a section of the people for whose 
welfare the Emperor was reponsible. 

The ' peregrini ’—provincials who had 
not received the Roman franchise—lived 
at first under their own laws and institu¬ 
tions, though these were worked under 
a certain amount of Roman control. 
Criminal justice, at least in cases of serious 
importance, was administered by the 
governor of a province, and in civil 
matters, too, the governors tended to 
encroach on the autonomy of local 
jurisdiction. But when Romans and non- 
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Roman law came thus into contact, the 
native systems ivui- bv no n> an 1 - sup¬ 
pressed. Roman law and local law 
interacted. each was att eted bv tb. 
other : and it is the readim ~ ot Rome to 
respect the customs of the provinces, even 
at the cost of modifying In r own juridical 
system, that makes the attitude of Rome 
in the sphere of law typical of her whole 
imperial policy. Even alter the ‘ constitu¬ 
te Antoniniana’ had turned most of the 
provincials into Roman citizens wholly 
amenable to Roman law, no complete 
uniformity was achieved. Local variations 
persisted, and the government violded to 
the strength of provincial Usage 

The achievement of Rome wa-. to com¬ 
bine, through the length and breadth of 
her dominions, efficient 
administration with the Roman and native 
fullest possible measure law combined 
of local independence. 

The decline of the Roman Empire is a 
story that is told in Chronicles XII and 
XIII. Barbarian attacks on the frontiers 
and a consequent increase in the tax- 
gatherers’ demands forced the emperors 
hands to measures which in the end 
were disastrous But from the tale there 
emerge two lessons which are cieai. The 
first is this—that, if human life n 10 
be at its best, men must be allowed at 
least a certain freedom to manage their 
own affairs and to work out their own 
salvation. And the second is not very 
different: that state interference with 
local business and private aftair-, though 
it be begun with the best and most 
beneficent intentions, runs a danger of 
leading to a bureaucratic control which 
deprives its subjects of their pswntial in¬ 
dependence and turns free human b, m^-- 
into machines. 

Such was the experience oi the Roman 
Empire. It was an experience brought 
upon the Roman world by circumstances 
beyond Roman control And even towards 
the end, when troubles multiplied, the 
tolerance and liberality ot Rome were 
not forgotten. It was in the closing 
years of the fourth century a.d. that 
the poet Claudian wrote what still remains 
one of the most adequate epitaphs 
on Imperial Rome—' She was not the 
Mistress but the Mother of her People 
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CHAPTER 71 


A DAY IN 

THE LIFE OF IMPERIAL ROME 

The luxurious Capital of the Caesars and 
the daily Doings of its motley Population 

By F. H. MARSHALL 

Ivoraes Professor of Byzantine History, Kind’s College, London Umv< r-itv, Author of 

Discovery in Greek Lands, etc. 


/TpjHE Latin poets of a late age bear 
remarkable testimony to the en¬ 
thusiasm with which the imperial 
city of Rome inspired those who 
belonged to her not by birth but by 
adoption. About the year a.d. 400 two 
poets of very ditterent origin, one from an 
Eastern, the other from a Western pro¬ 
vince, were both at one in singing the 
praises of Imperial Rome in fervent 
strains. Claudian, of Asiatic birth, de¬ 
scribes in his poem on Stilicho’s Consulship 
the benefits conferred by Rome upon her 
far-flung provinces. Lines like these strike 
the key-note : 


She to her bosom took the human race, 

Like a fond mother, not a mistiess cold. 
The conquered, citizens became by grace— 
A charm her sons in willing chains to hold. 


A few years later, after the sack of 
Rome by the Goths under Alaric, Rutilius, 
who had estates in southern France, 
uttered praises no less emphatic : 

Of peoples diverse thou hast made one race ; 

In bliss the unjust fall beneath thy feet. 
In partneiship thy laws these foes embrace. 

And thus the City and the World do meet. 

And so it becomes no unworthy task to 
try to picture what manner of life men 
lived in this world city of Imperial Rome. 

Attempts have been made to estimate 
the population of the city of the Caesars. 
Its area, as enclosed between the left 
bank of tlie Tiber and the Aurelian wall, 
was some 3,075 acres, and the population 
was undoubtedly dense. In its more 
crowded parts, thanks to the huge blocks 
of ' island ' tenements, the dwellers seem 
to have been more thickly massed than in 
the most populous parts of London. All 
conjectures, whether based on the number 
of inhabitants to the acre or of those in 


receipt of the dole, must remain very un¬ 
certain. Yet there is, within fairly wide 
limits, some measure of agreement among>t 
those who have made a special study of 
this subject, and it may be said that the 
round figure of a million and a half, in¬ 
clusive of slaves, is a by no means fantastic 
estimate of the population of Imperial 
Rome in the first century after Christ. 

In depicting the difterent classes of 
people who inhabited this great city, the 
most convenient method is to point out 
what were the chief changes which had 
ensued in each since the days of Cicero (see 
Chap. 63). One main ten¬ 
dency should be stressed. Sharp division 
Thanks to the social legis- of social classes 
lation of the emperor 
Augustus, the different grades ol society 
had become more sharply divided. Thus 
the senatorial order, though it contained 
many of the old Republican families, was 
largely of the emperor's creating, and the 
rank bestowed was hereditary. 

The senator, who was still distinguished 
by the tunic with the broad purple stripe 
had to possess property of a certain mini¬ 
mum value ; this minimum estimated in 
terms of to-day would be about £10,000. 
He was debarred from marriage with a 
freedwoman. He might occupy useful 
administrative posts in the senatorial 
provinces, and in the Senate performed 
legislative and judicial work, but could no 
longer, as under the Republic, alfect to 
control the Roman world. If he was ap¬ 
pointed consul he soon discovered that it 
was a post of dignity and nothing more, 
and in a few months had to make way 
for a successor. The senator’s position 
seems to have corresponded to that 
of an average peer ; he had the title of 
* Most Illustrious,’ enjoyed the distinctive 
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Comparison of this plan with that of Republican Rome in page iSxo shows the great enlargement 
of the city effected after 29 B c. Its wcstwaid extension took in the Campus Martius, where there 
arose the Stadium and Odeum of Donutian, Agnppa’s Baths and other imposing structures ; its 
extension southward to the Appian Gate included the vast Baths of Caracalla. And in the heart 
of the city arose an astonishing wealth of marble buildings. The walls were begun by Aurelian (c. 270). 


dress, and tvas entitled to a front seat 
at entertainments. 

In many respects the next order, the 
Equestrian, is the more interesting under 
the Empire. With the sweeping away of 
the tax-farming system, it lost much of 
its financial importance. The emperors 
strictly controlled admission, and, while 
insisting on the old property qualification 
of the equivalent of ^4,000, aimed at 
creating a useful class of public servants. 
The shrewd emperor Augustus wanted 
them for work in the- more exposed 
provinces, and especially in Egypt, where 
a watchful control was necessary, and for 
administrative posts in Italy. 

The mass of the population, the ‘ plcbs 
urbana,' which under the later Repub¬ 
lic had become so menacing a problem, 
still caused much anxiety. The graver 
disorders had been cured, thanks to the 
suppression of political clubs and better 
policing. Openings for municipal activity 
were created by the establishment of the 


city wards by Augustus, and the posses¬ 
sion of a vote was no longer a lucrative 
asset in a popular assembly which existed 
as a mere formality. The tradesmen and 
artisans continued to pursue their humble 
callings as under the Republic. Yet the 
ruin of agricultural life remained essen¬ 
tially unremedied, and there is abundant 
evidence, besides that of the dole bestowed 
on 200,000 persons by Augustus, that 
Rome contained a large idle population. 
It is not surprising that Annona was 
deified as the goddess of the corn market 
in the first century of the Empire, and that 
free distributions of corn became more 
frequent and more liberal as time went on. 
Tickets entitling the bearer to the dole 
have been preserved, and even children 
participated in the distributions. Persius 
satirically defines liberty as the right to 
draw a portion of musty corn with a 
miserable ticket. 

But the most lurid pictures of the con¬ 
dition of the mass of the population at 
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Rome are drawn by Juvenal, and though 
we have to allow for much over-colouring, 
there is little doubt that the outlines are 
correct. An Umbricius can with some 
show of truth exclaim that ' there is no 
room in the City for honourable arts, 
no reward for toil.’ Rome had become 
a cosmopolitan city where the quick¬ 
witted Greek or Syrian easily ousted the 
duller Roman. It is not surprising that 
one of the foremost tasks of the emperors 
was to keep these crowds of unemployed 
fed and amused, and Juvenal not unfairly 
sums up the character of a considerable 
section of the city populace in the lines : 

The folk who erst 

The general’s power, the hetor’s rods 
bestowed, 

Legions and all, now sits at home and frets. 
For two things only longing, bread and 
games. 

As will be seen later, amusements bulked 
large in the life of Imperial Rome, and 
vast sums were lavished upon them. 

What was essentially a new class arose 
under the Empire—that of the freedmen. 
There had, of course, been numerous 
freedmen under the Republic, but it 


was Augustus who definitely fixed tlvir 
status. He provided for them a -pedal 
order called Augustafcs, who took over 
municipal burdens and to tie an devoted 
their wealth. That they were proud of 
the position thus attained is shown by 
the fact that they had the dignity recorded 
on their tombstones. The frequent manu¬ 
mission of slaves by testament had 
reached alarming proportions, and this 
was checked by legislation. It can he well 
understood that, as a class largely com¬ 
posed of men of alien blood, the freed¬ 
men were perceived to have undesirable 
features, and their unpopularity would 
not be lessened by their success in trade 
for which they had ample opportunity- 
owing to their exclusion from magistracies 
Inscriptions testify that trade was to a 
large extent in their bands, and it is not 
surprising that the freedman under the 
Empire became the type of vulgar upstart 
satirised by' Petronius in his portrait 
of Trimalchio. In Horace's day people 
had looked down upon the freedman’s 
son, but under the Empire power, if not 
popularity, followed wealth, and freed¬ 
men acquired important social influence. 



A MASTER CUTLER WHO WAS PROUD OF HIS TRADE 

Like the baker and contractor Eurysaces, whose tomb is shown in pages 1S22 and 1S23, Lucius 
Cornelius Atimetus, a Roman cutler, had his gravestone adorned with reliefs illustrating his trade. 
Here (left) is his workshop, with two assistants fashioning an article on the anvil, furnace and bellows 
wilhiu handy reach The other relief shows Atimetus’s shop, with knives and sickles hanging 111 
an open press and the cutler in his tunic showing a knife to a dignified customer in a toga. 
British Museum leasts) from the Vatican 
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Emperors employed them as household 
officials, and thus under Claudius a Pallas 
and a Narcissus became proverbial on 
account of their wealth and in¬ 
trigues. Narcissus could return 
a bold answer to the imperial 
lady Agrippina, ' accusing her of 
a woman’s imperiousness and 
ambitions.’ 

The r 61 c of slaves was not 
greatly different from that which 
had been theirs in Ciceronian 
times. They continued to min¬ 
ister to the extravagant luxury 
of the wealthy, and the question 
‘ how many slaves does he keep ?' 
was put by those anxious to 
ascertain a man's income. Fortu¬ 
nately they lost the opportunity 
of acting the part of armed 
ruffians in the train of a Milo or 
a Clodius. This side of their 


nature found scope rather in a studied 
insolence, as when they disturbed the 
peace of the public baths in their capacity 
as attendants upon some vulgar 
millionaire. 



DOLE TICKET 
Corn was distrib¬ 
uted free to appli¬ 
cants in exchange 
for tickets This 
specimen records 
the second largess 
of Antoninus Pius. 

British Museum 


Probably the motley appear¬ 
ance of crowds of slaves was even 
more marked under the Empire 
than under the Republic. Moorish 
slaves became popular, and there 
was also a craze for monstrosities 
such as dwarfs and hunchbacks. 
If Juvenal complains that more 
will be spent on the purchase of 
a slave cook or carver than on 
fees for a son’s education by 
a Quintilian, Quintilian himself 
says that ' some people set a 
higher value upon bodies that 
are distorted, or are in some way 
or another monstrosities, than on 
those which have lost nothing of 



BREAD AND CIRCUSES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED OF ROME 
So great was the menace of the enormous unemployed population of Rome that it became an in¬ 
creasingly important and expensive part of the imperial policy to placate them by free distribution 
of corn and by the provision of spectacles in the arena to which they were admitted without 
charge: the Panem et Circenses 1 (bread and games) at which Juvenal gibes. A relief from Ephesus 
shows, above, the wagons bringing in the corn and, below, a gladiatorial combat. 

British Museum 
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the blessings of ordinary shape.’ Terra¬ 
cotta statuettes of the Roman period often 
represent these deformed slaves. On the 
other hand, tall and handsome slaves 
commanded high prices, and it is not 
without reason that Juvenal complains of 
the insolent manners of pampered menials. 
The sources of supply were not so abund¬ 
ant as under the Republic, and prices 
tended to rise. 

The character of women under the early 
Em pile has become almost a by-word, 
thanks to Juvenal's scathing indictments. 
It is difficult to preserve an impartial 
attitude in the face of his diatribes, but a 
sober estimate will confine his condemna¬ 
tion to a fast set; though it must be 
admitted that this set was large in the first 
century after Christ. The counterpart of 
many of the women with whom he deals 
in the sixth satire—women who chatter 
in Greek, bore society with comparisons 
of Vergil and Horace, and whose talk is 
like sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal 
—is to be met with in all civilized societies. 

The study of Roman 
Deterioration in the manners in Cicero’s 
character o£ women age (see Chap. 63) has 
prepared us for the 
extravagances of emancipated women, but 
it cannot be denied that the symptoms 
increased in intensity under the Empire. 
The fortunes accumulated bj' women 
became larger, and childless widows were 
the special mark of the legacy hunter. 
Tacitus says of a lady of the period that 
' she was influential on account both of 
her money and her childlessness, circum¬ 
stances which give power in good and bad 
times alike.’ According to Juvenal, even 
high officials were not ashamed to take 
a hand in the degrading business: 

The praetor bids his lictor haste to make— 
Long have the childless widows been awake— 
For fear his colleague may first innings get. 
And Media and Albina thus beset. 

The man iage tie became more and more, 
disregarded. Juvenal speaks of women 
who have eight husbands in five years. 
Seneca says: ' Does any woman blush 
nowadays at a divorce, seeing that certain 
women of distinguished and noble birth 
reckon their years not by the number of 
the consuls, but by the number of their 



NEGRO SLAVE BOY 

Representatn c-s of eiery known r.ite were 
included 111 the motley slave population of Rome. 
This bronze statuette shows a negro house- 
boy cleaning one of !ns master’s boots; it is the 
' calceus ’ (see page 2012), worn on 1 ;' out of doors 
lir^ h Musjun 

husbanch, and get divorced for the sake 
of marriage, and marry with an eye 
to divorce ? ’ In fact, the tendencies 
observed under the Republic were carried 
on and accentuated, despite the efforts 
of Augustus ; and his endeavour to increase 
the citizen population by legislation had 
little permanent effect. The growing 
passion for murderous exhibitions in the 
amphitheatre had their influence on the 
character of v, 1 unen and they were not 
averse from inflicting cruel punishments 
on their slaves. Sometimes, howtvtr, as 
in the letters of the juunayr Pliny, charm¬ 
ing types of womanhood me met with, 
and those belonging to Stoic circh s often 
showed great courage and devotion. Of 
such Fannia, the wife of Helvidius Priscus, 
w'ho twice followed her husband into 
banishment, may be particularly noted. 

One great cause of the vices of the 
women of Imperial Rome was undoubted!v 
their lack of serious occupation The 
breaking down of home life was not 
compensated for by any new outside 
interests of value. Little is known as to 
the more advanced education of Roman 
girls, though in the elementary stage they 
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ROMAN CHILDREN'S TOYS 
The toy (right) with gioups of ' pips ’ on three 
facets was a hirnl of teetotum ; the ivory disk, 
one of the pieces used in a game resembling 
backgammon The wooden horse was drawn 
about by a string through its nostuls 
Bntish Museum 

were taught with boys, as can be gathered 
from Martial's statement that the elemen¬ 
tary schoolmaster earned the hatred of 
boys and girls alike. As compared with 
men, the average woman was probably 
deficient in culture, though Propertius 
implies that the title ‘ accomplished ’ was 
one to be prized by a woman. The 
younger Pliny's wife Calpurnia was a 
rare exception, for she displayed a lively 
interest in her husband’s literary activities, 
and even set his verses to music. 

But the advocates of higher education 
for women might certainly find support of 
a negative character from the condition 
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of upper class women in Imperial Rome, 
which never produced a lady of real 
learning like the Byzantine princess Anna 
Comnena. Such accomplishments as the 
women had were of the dilettante order, 
a little writing, a little singing and a 
little lyre-playing, after the fashion recom¬ 
mended by Ovid in his Lover’s Art. The 
majority devoted all their time to dress 
and the toilet, frivolities, amorous intrigues, 
and to displaying themselves at entertain¬ 
ments of a by no means uplifting character. 
Pliny the elder says that nearly a million 
pounds of money at least was lost each 
yeai to the Empire to pay for women's 
luxuries imported from the East. 

Athletics and an open-air life made little 
appeal to the Roman woman, and herein 
the woman of to-day has a decided 
advantage. Dancing was mainly for the 
professional of doubtful reputation. It is 
true that some women, partly under 
compulsion and partly from a debased 
love of notoriety, entered into unnatural 
forms of sport. Juvenal tells us that 
there were women who, Atalanta-like, 
engaged in boar hunts, and under Nero 
and Domitian women of senatorial and 
equestrian rank fought in the arena, but 
these were rightly regarded as monstrosi¬ 
ties. Some women aped men in their 
dress, and were fond of associating with 
men of the sporting type. But, in general, 
idleness and luxury may be put down as 
the prime causes of much of the immorality 
which characterised a large section of the 
women of the early Empire 



ONE WHOM THE GODS LOVED : THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE 
A touching story is unfolded on this sarcophagus on which the bereaved parents have depicted the 
various stages of their little son's short life. First he is shown, a baby, at his mother's breast, his 
father looking on ; next, a little older, in his father's arms ; then a happy little lad driving his own 
goal’Chaise ■ and last scene of all, old enough now to begin home lessons, standing before his father 
and repeating some piece of poetry or prose. 

The Louvre ; photo, Giraudon 
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MV LADY’S MAIN PREOCCUPATION 


Serious occupation was sadly lacking in 11'c lives 01 nc 
gentlewomen in Imperial Rome They dt.voted much tim-" n 
their toilet, like this great lady commemorated on her to ml. 
with no fewer than four maids assisting at the arrangement of 
her coifture, which she watches in a mirror held before her. 

Tr.ic, Muse-im; pl.a'o, Arc. c-, tl. tapnl hfun d'xf ei a'kishv 
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It is time, however, to turn 
our attention to the more- 
intimate features of these 
inhabitants of Imperial Rome 
and to see how they were 
housed, how they were drfsscd, 
what were their principal oc¬ 
cupations, what their amuse¬ 
ments, and what were Iheii 
distinctive manners in every 
day life. 

Augustus |03 B C.-A.D. 14 ! 1' 
said to have found a city of 
brick and to have left a city 
of marble This exaggerated 
statement contains a germ of 
tiuth, in that he greatly in¬ 
creased the magnificence of the 
city by his buildings in the 
Campus Martius, his restora¬ 
tion of temples and his open¬ 
ing of a new forum. The 
main features which would 
strike the eye of a visitor to 
Rome towards the end of the 
first century after Christ would 
be the various open spaces or fora, 
surrounded by porticoed public buildings 
and enclosing temples with their lavish 
display of statuary, the magnificent palaces, 
library and houses on the Palatine, the 
great space of the Campus Martius 
with its temples, baths, theatres and 
athletic courses; the huge Colosseum, the 
triumphal arches and the great Thermae, 
or bathing establishments, in different 
quarters of the city. Even to-day the 
visitor with imagination who stands on the 
Palatine Hill can laintly reconstruct some 
of the splendours of Imperial Rome ; but 
he cannot fully conceive what it was like 
in the days when it contained the master¬ 
pieces of sculpture from a despoiled Greece, 
when every temple was a museum, and the 
city boasted a variety of marble columns 
such as the world has never seen since. 

But Imperial Rome concealed much that 
was mean and sordid behind all this 
magnificence, and Juvenal lets us know 
that streets were narrow and ill-paved, 
and that sleep was disturbed because of 
the clatter of wheeled traffic which could 
only proceed by night. ' The passage of 
wagons in the narrow, winding streets 
and the abusive language of the drover 


brought to a standstill would snatch sleep 
even from a somnolent emperor, like 
Claudius, and a company of seals. Bv 
day the rich man’s palanquin, home by 
gigantic slaves, would drive everything 
before it, and sweep aside unoffending 
citizens like a tidal wave. The air would 
be full of a babel of discordant cries, ter 
Rome teemed with foreigners, and to thc-e 
were added the shouts of vendors selling 
their wares. The shops were more open to 
the public view than are those ot western 
Europe to-day, and would add greatly to 
the liveliness, the barber's and apothecary s 
in particular serving as small clubs. 

There were two main types of houses, the 
private, in which the wealthier tamilies 
lived, and the tenement buildings, which 
were the homes of persons of moderate or 
small means. We have a clear idea oi the 
former from excavations, particularly at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; a less clear 
knowledge of the latter, but one. which 
has been improved by recent excavations 
at Ostia, the port of Rome. 

The wealthier Roman's house was self- 
contained, but might have shops, not 
connected with it, built on either side ot 
the entrance. The windows in the outer 
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Excavations at Pompeii have disclosed numerous villas of the Roman plutocracy This was the 
garden dining room of Cornelius Tages Four pillars supported a vine trellis under which the 
tiichnium was set At the back is a shrine that held a statuette and in front is a tmneated 
column on which another bronze figure stood Marble tables were clotted about the lawn outside 
Photo Naples National Muitum couitesv of Ptoi T Halbhen 


An equally delightful pleasaunce was attached to the Argus Villa at Herculaneum, a colonnaded 
peristyle in which such men as Cicero and Seneca and Calpurmus Piso may well have walked and 
talked For while Pompeu was a large provincial town with an active trade and a population of 
nets business people, Herculaneum was a quiet reheat where the aristocracy built splendid private 
villas frequented by the foremost figures in the artistic and intellectual world of the time 

CHARMING PRIVATE VILLAS OF THE WORLD OF WEALTH AND FASHION 

Internal onai Press Bur eat 
2008 
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walls were lew and light was demed 
chiefly either ftom an opening in the root 
01 from a couityard Our Roman house 
holder passed from the sheet door through 
a xeshbuit into a laigc room—the atrium 
which had an opening m the roof witl 
i corn.--ponding ba-,111 in the floor for 
disposing of the iam water To the iefl 
and right were small looms used in 
imperial tune-, chiefly as sitting or stoic 
room, , lacing him was a large open room 
contaiirng his sate and famih arclmts 
with win's on either side where his wax 
family'portraits might be disphjed Thi- 
was the old pait of the lioiise used for 
reception rathei than living pmpo-ts 
To the light of the aichive room was a 



passage giving a glimpse of the =un-hf 
court Lexond the rolumned peristjle 
round which were ranged the lmng and 
sleeping rooms, sometimes m two storejs 
and also the domestic offices The court 
was gay with floweis and statues, and 
usually had a fountain in the centre. 

An important room ott the peristyle was 
the dining-room, with its three fixed 
couches for the reclining guests ranged 
lound a table, and large houses would 
have a library wnth rolls of parchment 
and papyrus. There wete sometimes, also 
private bathrooms but Rome was so 


ROMANI KITCHEN UTEWLs 
Ron in k tcli n i iLisii, \ l t, i u l 1 ti, i 
moderneqnnakn'-. Hux itci-l •tirlapm. 
food hot (1* it) oil njvti -tn i i i th r r 
and two h mill i \unc dipp - I > i j it i^r 
phut " th f 1 hp_ i milt ml i I ilr 

! n > 1 ^ n 

nch m public batuin 0 establishments 
that these wue comparatively rare The 
hitclien and in its neighbourhood the 
water-clo-et were placed >n the pen 
stvle the hearth was a simple rectangulai 
stone structure m which charcoal wa, 
burned in cauties A noteworthy feature 
of the kitchen was its shnne 



AN INTERRUPTED MEAL 

Dming-rooms m Roman houses usually opened on to the 
peristyle, com eniently close to the kitchen In one house at 
Pompeu the table n the middle of the three fixed couches foi 
t»i» reclining diners was found laid ready tor a meal, and Ritb 
a bronze balance used as kitchen scales 
Pho '? Pr fessot Hilfken 


'oi the household gods the 
practical Roman considering 
that the Lares and Penates 
,,nd the house genius in str 
pent form found thur httmg 
noma thcie The floors vcie 
of tiles or mosaic, and the walls 
decorated with tre=coas which 
sometimes reached the stand 
ard ot pictures of considerable 
merit In general the Roman 
private house was well adapted 
tor a warm and sumu 
climate The front part was 
shady, the back airy 
\eiy diherent was the boas 
mg ot the poorer classes Huge 
blocks ot tenement buildings 
called islands were a feature 
ol Rome and in manv cases 
these were ot a most unsatis- 
tactory description Those re 
vealuf by the excavation- at 
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At Ostia the tenement houses seem to have differed from those at Rome m not being built lound the 
foui sides of a courtyaid but along the line of the street, with courtyards or gardens at the rear 
overlooked by balconies, as in this restoration of the House of Frescoes In other respects they were 
built on the same pnnctple, containing separate flats on three or four floors. 



Huge blocks of houses, called insulae, accommodated those not wealthy enough to own a private 
house. Naples offers modern analogies to these buddings, and their style can be studied at Ostia 
Here is a reconstruction of the house of Diana at Ostia—a four-square structure of unfaced brick, 
with shops and offices on the ground floor entered by large doors, and, above these, self-contained 
fiats with separate entrances The windows on the second floor opened on to a brick balcony. 


TENEMENT BUILDINGS THAT HOUSED THE ROMAN MIDDLE CLASSES 


Reconstructions by Gismondi, courts sv of Di Ashb\ 
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of the streets, which were ixidh lit tin 1 
haunted by foot puls. 

The outdoor galfa of the citizens whs 
dwelt in these hnu-c-s would striL- us li¬ 
st range. The vuluminous white \ ■ ,i,1b n 
'toga' was the distinctive a.ub ot the 
Homan. Its ordinary shape was a .. ,m ,nt 
of a circle, and it seems prohdiH that is 
length was about d,htccii, anil ir 3 cl- p“i 
seven feet. The duping of such a _,iriii' nr 
was natmallv something of a v oik ut i t, 
and its cumbrous nature made the v. .an r 
only too glad to lay it aside. Lint .Vi,u-,- 
tus, as an upholder of anennt eii'toiiij, 
insisted on its being worn in tin furum 
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Ostia are of a better class, In these tene¬ 
ments whole families were housed in a 
feu looms or a single room, and a common 
shrine served their religious needs. Modern 
Naples ofteis analogies to these dwellings, 
whose height was by legislation restricted 
to sixty or seventy feet. They far out¬ 
numbered the pm ate houses, and may 
theiefore be ngarded as the dwelling- 
places of the mass of the citizens. It 
is therefoie important to bear in mind 
that they vaiied greatly in quality, and 
that a satirist naturally described the 
woist specimens of the type. A slave 
janitor had cliaige of the ‘islands’ and 
collected the rent. It is to the woist class 
of these buildings that Juvenal’s vivid 
description of garrets of high price and 
uncertain stability applies, and it was 
Irom them that an unexpected shower o 
crocks and slops might descend upon the 
head of the hapless passer-by. 

They would also afford much employ¬ 
ment to the freedmen cohorts of watch¬ 
men organized by Augustus, with their 
seven stations distributed in the fourteen 
regions of the city. The trumpet which 
summoned them and - 
their siphon-hoses and 
axes must often have 
sounded from these 
‘ islands ’; so often in¬ 
deed that the emperors 
of the second century 
made regulations which 
would astonish the 
- modem householder in¬ 
dignant at being fined 
for letting his chimney 
catch fire. We learn 
that ‘ inhabitants of 
islands and others, who 
through lack of care 
allow fires to break 
out, may be sentenced 
to Hogging with canes 
or scourges,’ The 
office of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Police, 
the City Prefect, can ILLUMINANTS FOR ROMAN HOUSES 

have been no sinecure oi j lamps were often hung by chains from the branching arms ot a tall 
at Rome, for he was lamjKtand set on a massive base (left), but tripod stands assumed many 
.-r i x xt, ^ ^ fnrms Out of doors lanterns were used, cylindrical m shape with tne 
responsible for the con- enclosed Within translucent horn, bladder, linen or talc, and 

trol of the fire-brigade r covered, like a modern storm lantern, with an adjustable lid. 
as well for the policing Bnitsli Museum 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 


ind Cncus On I he other hand, the Roman 
was unencumbued with hat or stockings, 
and woie a 'eather boot teaching some way 
up the cait His women folk had a simpler 
outdooi cloak called the palla which 
by its blight colour would afford a con 
trast to the whiteness of the toga, and 
allowed s ope for individual taste m the 
draping Indoors both sexes wore a long 
tunic and leather sandals 



Men in the first century of the Empire 
were clean shaven though the wearing of 
moustache and bcaid came into fashion 
in the next Women bestowed much 
attention on then hair dressing and under 
the Flavian Emperors high fringes sup 
ported on metal circlets, were in vogue 
The wealthier Roman lady was very fond 
of jeweliy and much of it, chaiactensed 
by a lavish use of piecious stones has 
come down to us 

How did the Romans thus housed and 
thus attired pass then time ? A large 
question and one which clearly can only 
be answered in broad outline A dis¬ 
tinction can be made between serious 
occupation and mere amusement The 
Roman was ordinarily an early nser, 
and, even befoie his light breakfast of 
biead, fiuits and honey at about nine 
o'clock, the man of wealth and position 
went through a very tedious ceiemony in 
the leception hall in the front portion 
of his house IIis clients arnved to pay 



OUT OF-DOORS ROMAN COSTUME IN IMPERIAL TIMES 
The toga was the distinctive article of Roman costume, once worn by every Roman when he went 
out in the city, but at this period tending to give place, except on formal occasions, to the more 
comfortable Hellenistic attire—especially among women (left) How men draped a toga is shown on 
the right Certain differences of rank were marked by different ‘ calcei' Those worn by the ordinary 
citizen (top) were closed shoes with sole and upper leather fastened by straps above the ankle Women 
also might wear the toga, but more usually the palla or cloak (centre) often brightly coloured 
British (above) Laleran [leti photo Alvmn) Dresden ( centre) and Berlin Museums 
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their morning call , and 
Juvenal has left us a 
lively account of what 
commonly took place at 
the interview A motley 
crowd at rived and after 
a perfunctory greeting 
scrambled for meagre 
doles placed in baskets 
on the threshold The 
formality had come to 
be a nuisance to pation 
and client alike 
After his light bieak 
fast the more seriously 
minded Roman of high 
standing gave himself 
over to legal woik foi 
the next few horns 
Pleading at the bar was 
particularly common be¬ 
tween nine and ten, 
though most of the cases 
would have seemed triv¬ 
ial to a Hortensius or a 
Cicero But oratory was 
the fashion, and was 
encouraged by the Roman system of 
education, although good judges like 
Tacitus were well awaie of its super 
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ficiahty The younaer 
Pliny made his name in 
the Court of the Hun 
dred, which dealt with 
cases of inheritance, will- 
and property This court 
held its sitting in the 
Basilica Juba dn idr-rl 
from the old Forum by 
the Sacred Wav, one of 
those large columned 
halls which furnished a 
model for early Christian 
churches 

The Forum would pre¬ 
sent a scene of great 
animation at about ten 
o’clock, for most of the 
male population spent 
their time m the open 
air, and the fora, like 
the modern piazzas, were 
places where all men met 
Here the porticoes were 
full of loungers and gos- 
sipers, the bankers and 
money-changers plied 
their trade—just as in Eastern countries 
they catry on their business m the open 
air to the present time—and on market 



ELABORATE JEWELRY 
Precious stones were lavishly used in 
the rather massive jewelry ot which 
the Roman women were very fond 
This necklace is of black and white 
gilded glass beads garnets, amethj sts 
and lapis lazuli 
Victoria and Albert Museum 



EARLY AND LATER EMPIRE FASHIONS OF DRESSING THE HAIR 

In the early days of the Empire Roman women seem to have dressed their hair m comparatively 
simple styles, two of which are depicted in the coloured wall paintings (left) from Pompeii 
the Flavians however, enormous fringes came into fashion, becoming moreexaggerate un caTn „ 
time of Trajan they assumed the proportions shown on the centre head The side view o 
head shows how the back hair was twisted into an elaborate senes of plaits 

Naples M is # ntH Mid Capitohne Munion Koui 
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T ?Sfc’’ of the Senate, though that 

" '* " v ' I body was by this time much 

« - - S' , 'jjstfc, undfci the influence of the 

1*' ~ J %\ " cmpeioi 

% V ^1 AI \ --'H Another occupation which 

*§' ' W t'"' 'j 1 * « must not be passed o\u was 

^ y i " the duty of a mail of htuaiy 

‘1 \') W ^>*1% (' ‘ ' ' / !' leanings citliei to declaim his 

j ' ‘ * ■P'- . ! » ' • * own works oi to listen to the 

1 1 / J ' \ 1 declamations ol lus fuends 

1 ' I \ i j •’ , . ' j llic piactice, which lias met 

^ I if \ _ h \1 | |j \ t f | with much ridicule had, espe- 

| I y}L |/\i li* 'J " I ’A 1 [ eullv m the absence of the 

i ?. vv-v L f pnnt, r s piess ' a iunction o£ 

' r 1. | considciable nnpoitance with 

ijtsi _ ~ lcspect to liteiatiue, but was 

SITTING FOR AN INFORMAL MEAL ‘ to become a burdensome 

1 hn RoTJ'ins tool bre Lktisf anoui nine o c1()lK ( tlic iarc usualH ,* , , r 1 

consisting of bieatl, duetl flints honey and cheese llic mid- ‘amy, and as SUCn IS ilCCly 
flay meal, 'pranchum/ was commonly a cold collation The satllised by Juvenal Pliny, 
principal meal of the day ' cena was served m the laige always pione to take tilings 
dimne-room about a o’clock and was an elaboiate lepast J , , c ° 

MvsLS, ceLn, p„o t o,Ara,vcspkoto e rapiu„ue S senously,_ complains of un¬ 

appreciative audiences, and 


SITTING FOR AN INFORMAL MEAL 


l\Itisdo St Gcnnain , photo, Archives pholographujues 


days the stalls of the countryfolk weie 
conspicuous The dm was occasionally 
heightened by the aruval of a funeial 
tiain with its noisy ictinue of flute- 


some, indeed, went so fai as to send 
their slaves as proxies 
A moie frivolous section of the pop¬ 
ulation devoted even the morning to 


playeisandhorn-bloweis Few 
spots in the woild could have 
olfered a gieater vanety ol 
sights than did the Roman 
Forum on a market day, siu- 
lounded as it was by splendid 
temples and public buildings, 
and ovei shadowed by the 
magmheent Capitol and the 
Palatine Hill 

The Centumvual Court in 
Pliny's day had, he complained, 
fallen from its high estate 
Cases weie for the most pait 
Liivial, and the pleaders often 
ill-mannered and suppoited by 
a hired claque Yet famous 
cases were from time to time 
heard in the Senatorial Couit, 
and these gave the pleader full 
scope foi his rhetorical powers 
If theie weie no pleadings on 
hand, there weie plenty of semi¬ 
legal functions for the Roman 
gentleman lie might be called 
upon to act as witness to wills 
and betrothals, oi as assessor 
to magistrates, and for the 
senator there was the business 



A MERRY BANQUET AT POMPFII 
Hi is fresco lepresents a party m a Pompeian tavern The 
slave-boy is ottering a cup of wine to a late arrival whose 
shoes are being removed , another guest, all eady inebriated, 
is being helped out of the room, and a negro slave is waiting 
on an older man on one of the couches 
National Museum, Naples , photo, Anderson 
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Under the Republic the Forum Romanum served both as place of popular ,is=emblv and market 
place, and tip to the time of Ju'ms Caesar there veto shops on both sides of it Itvvasabo used sonit 
times for spcctiiculai displava Under the Empire these vvere relegated to the amphitheatre cirni 
and Iheatu, markets wcie provided elsewhere, the shops were cleared aivay and the Forum bectm 
the centre for the law courts exchange and smalar cnic transactions 


gambling, which had a gieat vogue m Im¬ 
perial Rome, 01 went to see pantomimes 
or chniiotours piactismg lot the circus 
Tacitus tells ns that the lage for panto 
numists, gladiatois and hoises was '‘he 
pcculiai vice of Rome, almost conceived 
in the mother’s womb 

The labouis of the morning ended at 
noon, and then the midday meal was 
taken, consisting usually of a cold 
collation, followed by the siesta cus- 
lomaiy in hot climates The afternoon was 
gcneially devoLcd to exeicise and re- 
cieation Young men and boys would 
flock to the Campus Martius, and from 
about one-thuty to three-thnty indulge 
in limning, wiestlmg, jumping, boxing or 
swimming in the Tibet, with the mioi 
inality chaiactenstic of Roman athletics 
Oigamzed games aftei the Gieek fashion 
had occasionally been introduced under the 
Republic, but they never attained real 
populanly with the Romans The older 
men were contented with mildei exercise 
m the shape of ball-till owing, but nothing 
m the nature of goll or tennis is men 
tioned Horace sometimes took pait in 


the popular ball-game called ‘ the tr 
angle,’ and he tells us 

When fiercer sun and weariness remind 

Of bathing, field and ball I leave bthmd 

Bathing indeed, was an important item 
m the dnv of an Imperial Roman, and Ins 
needs m this respect were well cateied for 
The emperors vied with one another in 
erecting magnificent public baths Therm it. 
or ‘ Warn Baths, as tliev were calltd , 
and by the third century there w ere elev en 
of these huge establishments in Ronn-, 
together capable ot accommodating a 
least fifteen thousand c,tizuis Tins i ha¬ 
mate takes no account ot the numerous 
private baths, ot which there were over 
nine bundled The gnat Thermae weie 
capable of serving all possible need- of 
men and women with regard to bathing, 
and supplied at the same time the con¬ 
veniences of luxuiious clubs The hours 
during which they were open varied 
at some periods they could be visited only 
from about two pm to sunset, at others 
from sunrise till late at night The aver¬ 
age Roman, however, was content to take 
his baths following the afternoon exer- 
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cise; generally he entered the hot-air 
room first, and after perspiring freely 
there, took a hot bath and finally a cold 
one, or else a plunge in the swimming pool. 

Unguents were freely rubbed into the 
skin to prevent cold, hence the quantities 
of Roman oil-flasks and scrapers, or 
strigils, -which have come down to us. 
As a rule separate bath-sets were provided 
for men and women, but sometimes 
different times of the day were set apart 


A DAY IN THE LIFE 

for the two sexes, and attempts were even 
made from time to time to introduce mixed 
bathing ; these, however, drew forth pro¬ 
hibitory imperial edicts. The mad Ela- 
gabalus gave formal permission for mixed 
bathing. ft may be added that prices of 
admission were moderate, and in some 
baths at least the smallest copper coin 
could secure entrance. 

After the bath came dinner, which took 
place in one of the dining-rooms, fitted 



WESTWARD VIEW FROM THE TEMPLE OF VESTA TO THE FORUM ROMANUM 
A succession of splendid buildings enclosed the Roman Forum in its great days. Here (left) 
are the Atrium and circular Temple of Vesta and towering above them the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. Beyond that, on the south side of the Sacred Way, stretches the fa 9 ade of the Basilica Julia, 
and at the west end tire view is bounded by the Tabularium, oi Record Office, rising above the 
tethples of Saturn, Vespasian and Concord, in front of which the Rostra can here be just distinguished. 

' i * Restbr utott by 1. Hoffbauer 
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with three couches (triclinia), as has been 
mentioned above. The meal started at 
about four p.m., and was lengthy, so 
much so that three hours were considered 
a moderate time to spend on the meal. 
Women, when present, sat, or this at least 
was the ordinary custom. Ovid mentions 
the banquet as one of the opportune 
moments for love making. Lettuces, shell¬ 
fish and eggs served as hors d'oeuvre, and 
were followed by the courses proper, which 


derived their Latin name from the tray-' 
on which they were served. These courses 
tended to btcome more and more numer¬ 
ous, and Elagabalus gave a dinner of 
twenty-two ; wealthy men, moreover, vied 
with one another in supplying rare varie¬ 
ties of fish, fowl and flesh. The freedman 
Trimalchio devised dainties underlying 
the apparent courses as surprises for his 
guests, and the slave carver became a 
person of importance, expected to wield 



BROKEN COLUMNS AND CRUMBLED RUINS OF THE ROMAN FORUM 

cost precisely the same area shown in the opposite^P^^ C 0 0 J“ ed E g Sl 0 ^ic^mas still stand of 
Temple of Castor and Pollux is represented b>'three piUais ° ?• .8 here ) gilaw where 

that graced the Temple of Saturn, three Cormthian columns lonly ^ e ° ntium . Only the Arch of 
ipasian’s temple was, and nine pillars of Phocas <AJ>. 60S) 

Septimius Severus remains virtually intact, and the much later uim 
r P/in/n A nderson 
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On the left of this stretch of the Sacra Via (Sacred Way) are the enclosing colonnade of the Temple of 
■Venus and Rome and the Arch of Titus, thiough which the Way, coming from the Forum, turns and 
passes on tov.ards the Colosseum From this point the Clivus Palatums blanches off and leads away 
from the spectator up the Palatine Hill to the imperial palaces seen m the background , it was lined 
by shops on the right, and the street fountain suggests the excellent water supply of Rome 
LIFE AMID THE MARBLE SPLENDOURS OF THE HEART OF ROME 
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In-, knife with the skill and 
uace of an ai List An ofteim< 
to the household gods tool the 
place of giace aftei meat and 
deceit then followed in the 
sho.pt of diicd and tiesli flints 
and cakes Dunking was pnn 
npallj indulged m aftei the 
banquet, when the elected 1 mas¬ 
ter of clrinl mg ’ detci mined the 
proportions of wine and water 
Italy d self supplied excellent 
wines, the best of which weie 
Uom Campania, but Gieek 
wines were freely liupoited 
Certain features of these din¬ 
ners would stnke us as stiange 
—the leclunng guests with their 
baie feet, the absence of knives 
and folks, the gesticulations of 
the cartel, and the washing of 
the hands between each coin se 
But the leisuied ease of the 
meal alfoided oppoi tunity for 
good conversation and the 
vulgarities of a Tiunalchio 



Osin demonstrates the architectural\arict\ oft Ronnn tounan ' 
the free use of loggias in the street facades Ihe ground floor of 
the five floored building above was occupied b\ shny- with the 
proprietors names above them and with trade signs =uch a 
the amphorae beside the wine shop at the comer 



Ihe principal street ill Ostia the Decumanus, mil irom west to easti, thmdfi stood the 

becoming the mam road to Rome The finest shops weie in this stree a. fountain between the 

theatre and beyond it the baths, hcie shown reconstructed, together' with aboth “tdes 
two At the far end was ‘he Roman Gate, and betond the gate the street a= 
with columbaua containing hundreds of cinera^ urns 


ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECTURE IN ROME’S GREAT SEAPORT 

m m rcconslt actions 'iv Gismcnili cour'es} o t Dr Ashbv 
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A DREAM OF ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY , THE BATHS OF CARACALLA 
All that remains of the Baths of Caracalla is shown in the air view m page 2021 This reconstruc¬ 
tion gives some idea of their original splendour The Tepidanum, with small rooms for warm 
oaths opening off from it, was the most richly ornamented hall Bejond it w'as the Frigidanum 
with swimming pool and cold baths; on the other side was the Caldarniin, with hot baths 
■To /ace page 2020 











GLIMPSES OF ROMAN LIFE AND ART IN FRAGMENTS OF COLOURED STONE 
The bustle of city gaiety and the quiet of an imperial pleasaunce here both, receive treatment 
in the most characteristic of Roman arts—mosaic work. At the top are actors dressing for a 
play in the green-room of a theatre at Pompeii; note the masks that were a convention of the 
Graeco-Roman drama. Below are doves drinking at a basin, from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 

National Museum, Naples, and Capitohue Museum, Rome; photos, Anderson 
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are not to be taken as typical. Music was 
not infrequently provided at intervals. 
Late hours were not a feature of the 
Roman banquet, for it started early, and 
the absence of street lighting and the habit 
of early rising would induce the guests 
to ' ask for their shoes,' the signal for 
departure, at a reasonable hour. 

Such was an average day’s life in Im¬ 
perial Rome, but the citizen had frequent 
opportunities of enjoying far more excit¬ 
ing distractions. The dweller in the capital 
found it hard to abstain from visiting the 
spectacles of the circus, the theatre and 
the amphitheatre. We have seen that 
these were in full swing in Republican 
Rcme, but under the Empire the number 
of days on which ' games ' were celebrated 
rose to 175. These excitements were now 
a part of the emperor's policy to keep a 
vast and idle population amused rather 


than religious ceremonies or, as they had 
become in the later years of the Republic, 
gigantic advertisements for ambitious 
politicians. They were open free to all 
citizens, and senators and knights had 
special places allotted to them. 

At the foot of the Palatine Hill lay the 
Circus Maximus, used primarily for chariot 
racing, and calculated to hold at least 
150,000 spectators. The Flaminian Circus 
in the Campus Martius held a scarcely 
smaller number. In a few lines Juvenal 
indicates the tense atmosphere of the 
circus while a race was in progress : 

The Circus holds the whole of Rome to-day. 
Shouts thrill the sky : ‘ Are the Greens win¬ 
ning say ? ’ 

If they are beaten the whole City groans, 

No less than when for Cannae bitter moans 
Arose. Young men beside young maidens 
fair 

Are sitting—backers' hoarse cries fill the air 



SUPERB MONUMENTS OF IMPERIAL ROMAN CIVILIZATION 
The remains of the Baths of Caracalla—here seen from the air—are more complete than those ol 
any other of the imperial thermae. The main block covers an area of 270,000 squar fjf 6 h 7 ™ 
than that of the Houses of Parliament m London—and the Central HaU measures 1S3 feet: bv 79 
On the right and left of the mam block are the porticoed open palaestrae with separate baths lor 
athletes The internal splendour of the Baths is shown m the colour plate facing page 2020. 

Photo, Italian Aeronautical Service 
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GLADIATORIAL COMBATS IN THE AMPHITHEATRE 


Numerous illustrations of gladiatorial contests aie extant On the top stnp of this stucco relief from a 
tomb are shown duels between mounted gladiators, Samnites with oblong shields, Thracians with 
round targes, and return with tridents The middle strip shows (left) the Sammte helmet with 
its cheek pieces and (right) the fish-crested light helmet of the mirmillo The bottom strip depicts 
a ' venatio,' in which the g'achators were pitted against wild beasts 

From ' Muslo Eorhuntco ’ 

The two ' racing colours ’ of the Re- Greens ; and in Rome were anticipated 
public (sec Chap. 63) had given place to the frenzied scenes of the Hippodrome at 
four, the white, the green, the red and the Constantinople. In both cities the Circus 
blue, and these were increased by Domitian became a place wbeie popular clamour 
to six by the addition of a gold and a could find fiee vent. The servile drivers of 
purple faction. Emperors like Caligula the chariots amassed vast sums of money, 
and Vitellius were strong partisans of the were made heroes to whom statues were 



IMPERIAL ROME'S FAVOURITE SPORT : CHARIOT RACING IN THE CIRCUS 


This mosaic from Barcelona gives a detailed picture of a Roman circus Down, the middle of the 
course was a rectangular ' spina ' or barrier with various altais and statues on it, including one 
of Cybcle mounted on a bou—the Ludi Megalenses having been founded in her honour—and a table 
with the seven ovoid balls used to indicate the number of laps covered by the competitors. At each 
end of the spina was the ‘ nicta ' or turning post, three cones mounted on a tall, semcucular base. 

From Htibner, Annuli’ 
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erected; and the names of the winning 
horses were in the mouths of all Martial, 
who wrote many epigrams on these and 
other spectacles, alludes thus to the 
famous charioteer Scorpus, winner, it is 
said, of over two thousand victories: 

One or two may deign to glance 
At the child my wit begets. 

When they've aigued Scorpus’ chance, 
And have duly booked their bets. 

The Circus was a narrow oblong of some 
two thousand feet, with one end rounded, 
and along its axis ran a low wall called 
the ‘ spine,’ surmounted by small shrines, 
statues, and bronze models of seven eggs 
and seven dolphins ; the turning of these 
last kept the spectators acquainted with 
the number of rounds which had been 
completed by the chariots. At the ends 
of the ' spine ’ were three pillars, and this 
was the danger spot for charioteers as they 
rounded them. The chariots started from 
stalls with folding doors, placed at the 
straight end of the oblong and known as 
' prisons ’ ; the signal for the start was 
given by a consul, who threw clown a 
white cloth. 

The maximum number of horses to a 
chariot had, under the Republic, been 
four, but this number was often exceeded 
m Imperial times, as was the number of 
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chariots, normally four, which ran in a 
heat. Reliefs bring vividly before us the 
dangerous character of these contents. 
The charioteer had the ends of the reins 
wound round him, and in the not mtrequent 
event of a spill had to try to cut himself 
free with the knife he invariably carried 
The maintenance of these circus games, 
with the vast staff of drivers and trainers 
required, was not the least heavy item of 
expenditure which fell upon the emperor's 
privy purse. 

For those who found the spills m the 
Circus too mild an excitement, the Amphi¬ 
theatre provided more blood-curdling 
entertainments. The Colosseum, built by 
the emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus, and capable of seating at least 
fifty thousand spectators, is regarded as 
the Roman amphitheatre par excellence. 
Yet the remains of numerous amphi¬ 
theatres in the provinces are proof that 
others did not fall far behind it in 
impressiveness. The principal shows m 
the amphitheatre were those of gladiators, 
wild beast fights and naval combats. 
Gladiators had been known in the Roman 
world as far back as the third century 
before Christ, and the revolt of gladiators 
under Spartacus had startled Italy early 
In the first century The gladiators were 




A FOUR-HORSE RACING CHARIOT AND A CHARIOTEER 
Racing chariots weio built as light as possible of wood and bronze, and were usually drawn by two 
or four horses, but expert drivers could manage teams of six, seven and even ten horses. The 
charioteer (right) wore a short tunic, close fitting cap and a number of leather thongs laced about 
the body and thighs as protection m case of accident. He also carried a knife wherewith to cut 
the reins, which were looped round the waist, in emergency. 

British Muscunt and The Vatican { photo [right), Mosctom 
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principally prisoners of war and criminals, 
but, in some cases, were men of the upper 
classes, whose spendthrift habits, like 
those of Juvenal's Rutilus, had brought 
them to the training school. 

After a careful training in this school, 
the gladiators exhibited their prowess 
in the arena. A preliminary bout took 
place with sham weapons, and then the 
combatants, as drawn by lot, faced each 
other in the real struggle. Sometimes one 
of the pair was killed outright, but more 
often the beaten gladiator raised his left 
hand in appeal for mercy. Then the 
spectators massed in their tiers had the 
decision and, according as their thumbs 
were turned down or towards their 
breast, signifying that the victor’s weapon 
should be dropped or plunged into the 
victim’s breast, determined the release 
or dispatch of the loser. To secure as 
great a variety as possible in the spectacle, 
the gladiators were made to assume 
various types of arms, such as the 
Samnite with crested helmet and oblong 
shield, the Thracian with curved dagger 
and small shield, or the retiarius (net 
thrower) with net, dagger and trident. 
Sometimes there were combats of mounted 
gladiators. All these types are represented 


on Roman lamps or other monuments. 
The degrading spectacle of women gladi¬ 
ators, alluded to by Statius in the lines 

The weaker sex unskilled the sword to wield 
In manlike combats boldly takes the field, 

is illustrated by a relief in the British 
Museum. 

Another highly popular spectacle was 
that of the wild beast fights. Cicero's 
verdict on these exhibitions, called 
' hunts,’ has been recorded in the chapter 
on Republican social life (Chap. 63), but 
liis disapprobation was not shared by 
the mass of the Romans. A wonderful 
variety of wild animals was imported for 
these fights; Martial mentions the tossing 
of a bull by a rhinoceros in Domitian’s 
reign. It has been thought that the 
immense demand tor wild beasts for this 
purpose had the effect of seriously dimin¬ 
ishing the fauna of the Roman world. 
Beast was sometimes matched with beast, 
sometimes with a man, and at other times 
condemned criminals (Christians included) 
were mangled wholesale. More innocent 
exhibitions were those of trained and 
performing animals ; but blood lust and 
cruelty predominated, and Domitian took 
a special pleasure in forcing men even of 
noble family to fight in 
the arena, a fact to which 
Juvenal alludes in the 
lines : 

It nought availed the 
wretch all stripped to 
stand 

And pierce Numidian bears 
on Alban sand. 

The amphitheatre could 
be flooded and turned 
into a lake on which naval 
battles were fought. In 
some cases a natural lake 
or a specially constructed 
basin was used for these 
spectacles. A famous 
combat of this kind was 
presented in a.d. 52 by 
the emperor Claudius on 
the Fucine lake, about 
fifty miles east of Rome, 
between fleets called 
Sicilian and Rhodian, in 
which no fewer than 
nineteen thousand men 



TYPES OF ROMAN GLADIATORS 


The retiarius (left) was armed with a net, in which he sought to 
enmesh his opponent, and a trident, 1 fuscina.’ For defence he wore 
a gauntlet on his left arm with a projecting shoulder-piece to mask the 
face. The Thrax (right) wore a heavy helmet, leather breeches and 
greaves on both legs, and carried a short dagger and small targe. 

British Museum 
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were engaged, and the crews, consisting 
of criminals or prisoners of war, fought 
to the death. Every artifice was em¬ 
ployed to make these combats as realistic 
as possible; sea water was sometimes 
introduced and marine creatures were 
placed in it. The surprising transforma¬ 
tion of land to sea and sea to land 
in artificial basins is emphasised by 
Martial in an epigram on one of these 
shows given by Domitian : 

Spectator from far distant skies, 

New-comer to this sacred sight, 

Let not the combat blind thine eyes— 

Land was this sea on which they fight. 

The naval conflict holds the field, 

But sea once more to land will yield. 

The degrading influence of these blood¬ 
thirsty shows upon the character of the 
Romans can hardly be over-estimated. 

The difference between 
Degrading influence ancient and modern 
of the amphitheatre sentiment in such mat¬ 
ters can be judged by 
the disapprobation called forth in most 
quarters by the comparatively mild bull¬ 
fight. The institutions of wild-beast fights 
and chariot racing, but not gladiator 
shows, were carried to New Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople, when Constantine founded 
his Christian capital, but chariot racing 
alone maintained a vigorous existence 
there (see Chap. 85). 

Imperial Rome had three large, per¬ 
manent stone theatres, and a Concert 
Hall (Odeum) was built by Domitian. 
Though Nero instituted regular musical 
contests and occasional orchestral per¬ 
formances were given in the theatres, 
the populace as a whole never showed 
much taste for music. Nor did the 
drama produce marked creative talent 
or command a genuine, enthusiasm in 
Rome. 

The chief points which would strike a 
modern visitor if he could be transported 
to a Roman theatre would be its open-air 
character, and the high back wail of the 
stage elaborately decorated with marble 
veneers and furnished with niches for 
statues. The stage itself was long and 
broad, and had a semicircular space in front 
of it, the counterpart of our stalls, reserved 
for senators. Behind this rose the audi¬ 
torium, the first fourteen rows of which 


were reserved for the knights ; the people 
were arranged by tribes, and separate 
places were assigned to boys, accompanied 
by their slave-tutors and to women, who 
by a regulation of the emperor Augustus 
were installed in the upper rows. The 
emperor had a box on the right of the 
stage, the empress and the Vestal Virgins 
a corresponding box on the left. The 
auditorium was split up into numbered 
blocks or wedges, and the seats in these 
blocks were assigned by tickets, some of 
which are still extant. Awnings could be 
spread over the auditorium to keep out the 
sun and rain, and saffron was sprinkled 
to keep the house cool and fresh. 

The social status of actors at Rome was 
low. They were slaves or freedmen, and 
the Roman citizen who ventured to act 
lost his civic rights. The manager was 
generally a freedman, and the actor- 



WOMEN GLADIATORS IN THE RING 


Pandering to the depraved craving for excite¬ 
ment, even women were engaged to fight «= 
gladiators. This relief from Halicarnassus show, 
two such Amazons, armed like -ammtoa but 
without helmets, fighting on a platform 
British Museum 

troupe was hired by the magistrate re¬ 
sponsible for the games. Despite these 
drawbacks popular actors received hign 
rewards. As Tertullian put it: W hat 
perversity I They love those they fine, 
they depreciate those of whom they 
approve, they extol the art and brand 
the artist.' So great was the rivalry 
between the supporters of different actors, 
that under the Empire the various claques 
not infrequently came to blows. A tight 
hand was, however, kept upon the actors, 
and under the Republic magistrates had 
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the power of flogging them. Augustus 
removed this degrading penalty, and sub¬ 
stituted banishment from Italy for 
offenders. But the chief scandals were 
connected with private theatricals, for 
rich persons not uncommonly maintained 
their own company of actors. 

The curtain had not the same function 
as those in the theatres of to-dayit took 
the place of the modern back-cloth, and 
was lowered at the beginning of a play 
and raised at the end. The scenery was 
not very elaborate, usually consisting of 
a palace for tragedy and a street scene 
for comedy. Men played women’s parts, 
and masks were used, while in tragedy the 
high buskin exaggerated the normal height 
of the actor. Thus the aim of all the pro¬ 
ductions was broad effect; no opportunity 
was given for facial display of emotion. 
The plays performed were imitations of 
the Greek. In tragedy Euripides was a 


favourite, and such a play as the Medea 
of Seneca gives an idea of the turgid and 
declamatory style which found favour. 
Comedy continued on the lines of Plautus 
and Terence, whose plays again are based 
on Greek originals. 

As under the Republic, mimes and 
pantomimes continued to be popular under 
the Empire. They touched the daily life 
of the people more closely, and, it may be 
added, gave greater opportunity for crude 
realism and licentiousness. The great 
fortunes mentioned in literature as having 
been amassed by actors usually apply to 
the pantomimists, and the most famous 
of these dumb-show actors in the first 
century of the Empire was the Egyptian 
Paris, whose epitaph Martial wrote in the 
following lines : 

O traveller, treading the Flamiman way. 

Pass not this tomb without a look. 

Here lies a man whose wit and graceful play 



RESTORATION OF THE MAGNIFICENT THEATRE AT OSTIA 
ed, Ostia possessed a large and important theatre. It dates from the time of 
twice restored, once in the time of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and once 
■vntury. This reconstruction shows what it was like in its prime : a rich 
id columns and auditorium rising in two main divisions from a mosaic- 
awnings spread Irom masts screened the audience when the sun was hot, 
.construction by D’Espouy-Joseph in ‘ ArchiteMonishe Eiiuelkeiten ' 
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TYPE OF THE THEATRES THAT GRACED ROME : THE THEATRE AT ORANGE 
The Roman theatre at Orange (the ancient Arausio) near Avignon, is the greatest building of its 
kind in France, its colossal facade, 120 feet high and 340 feet long, dominating the whole town. 
This photograph shows half of the massive wall of the scena and one of the side entrances for the 
actors. The seats of the auditorium were restored in 1894 and the theatre, which dates from the 
second century of our era, is still used occasionally for open-air performances. 


Photo, 

Rile gave, and Rome delighted took. 

With Paris buried lies the theatre’s pride, 

Its loves, its griefs, and all that arts provide. 

What manner of city was this Imperial 
-Rome, a day in whose life has been 
described in outline ? How would it 
compare with London of to-day ? These 
questions apply to the two chief sides of 
life—its externals and its inner significance. 

To the eye of a visitor Rome with its 
close-clustered fora audits public buildings 
ranged around them would be more com¬ 
pact and therefore more impressive than 
London, though the style of many of the 
buildings would bear a distinct resem¬ 
blance to our own. The public statues 
would be far more numerous and artisti¬ 
cally striking, and they were more effec¬ 
tively displayed. The most obvious dif¬ 
ference would be the absence of the inces¬ 
sant movement of wheeled traffic. On 
the other hand, as far as human life is 


E.N.A. 

concerned, the street scenes of Rome were 
much more varied and animated. There 
were the wealthy travelling in slave-borne 
litters and accompanied by a large retinue 
of attendants; the porticoes, a feature 
comparatively strange to us, were thronged 
with talkative loungers. 

A much greater liveliness was displayed 
in shopping and bargaining, carried on for 
the most part in the open air. The toga 
and the palla were certainly more artistic 
than most of the varieties of modem 
costume. There was a continual babel of 
tongues, for Rome was a veritable meeting- 
place of the nations, and the slaves alone 
would afford a study for the ethnologist. 
Gesticulation, then as now, was more 
marked in a southern city, and quarrelling, 
it may be added, was more rife. 

The emperor's comings and goings 
would attract more attention than the 
king’s. The senators would be more 
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picturesque, but their doings would hardly 
attract more notice than those of the 
members of our own House of Lords, 
and certainly not as much as the proceed¬ 
ings of the House of Commons. The 
absence of newspapers was but poorly 
compensated for by the posted scraps of 
official news, but it must be remembered 
that the tongue would carry news with 
great rapidity tlu ough fora and porticoes. 
The declamations of rhetoricians and poets 
were frequent and noisy, but perhaps less 
well attended than many a public meeting 
to-day. 

On the other hand the Campus Martins 
would present a more animated scene 
than any of our recreation spaces. Cer¬ 
tainly a Test Match at Lord's or a Rugby 
International at Twickenham would pale 
into insignificance before the excitements 
of a gladiatorial or 
Rome compared with wild beast show in the 

modern capitals Colosseum, and a 
Cossack exhibition 
would provide but mild thrills compared 
with chariot racing in the Circus Maximus. 
It is probable, however, that an Opera at 
Covent Garden, a play at His Majesty's, 
a variety entertainment at the Hippo¬ 
drome or an orchestral concert at the 
Queen's Hall would equal in effect and 
surpass in artistic quality any entertain¬ 
ment that a theatre of Imperial Rome 
could provide, for art was not the Roman’s 
strong point. 

Our visitor, however, if of a reflective 
disposition, might try to go a little deeper, 
and ask whether human happiness has 
made great advances in the nineteen 
centuries which separate the great capi¬ 
tals of to-day from the Rome of the 
Emperors. He could certainly find cause 
for satisfaction in the great advances in 
transport facilities and mechanical con¬ 
veniences of all kinds, He might discern 
on the whole in his own city a kindlier 
feeling between man and man, the out¬ 
ward monuments of which are to be seen 
in hospitals and numerous charitable 


institutions. He would declare that there 
was a healthier tone amongst women 
and a cleaner and more humane tendency 
in sport. 

He might, however, be disposed to 
debate the question whether free domestic 
service was more satisfactory than servile, 
and whether modern industry, with its 
ever recurring labour troubles, promoted 
a more contented life. 

The monotony of office Has the sum of 
and factory life might happiness increased ? 
be contrasted disad¬ 
vantageous^ with the rather easy-going 
open-air liie of the average Imperial 
Roman, whose ' busy idleness ’ did not 
involve the strain of modern hustling. 
Many other developments of modern 
civilization would inevitably come up 
for judgement, and the question would 
arise whether the extension of education, 
the growth of the Press and even the 
invention of broadcasting have greatly 
promoted human happiness. There is no 
end to these and innumerable other similar 
problems. It is hoped that these pages 
have presented sufficient material in 
outline to enable the reader to ponder 
these things for himself, and though no 
final answer can be given in many cases, 
the exercise would not be without value. 

Certain it is that Imperial Rome had 
as great a fascination for a Martial as 
London in his day had lor a Samuel 
Johnson. Martial in his provincial re¬ 
treat longed for ‘ the wit that supplied 
so many literary themes, the libraries, the 
theatres and the banquets, in which 
pleasure can learn without realizing it.’ 
It is also certain that' in the second century 
of the Empire under Antoninus Pius 
prosperity was widespread, and that the 
individual citizen enjoyed as much happi¬ 
ness under the protection of good laws 
as mortals can reasonably hope for. It 
was such prosperity, or at least the 
survival of it, radiating from the Mother 
City, that drew forth panegyrics like those 
quoted at the beginning of this study. 




